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PHILIP  JAMES  BAILEY. 
By  GEORGE  MILNER. 

I. 

HP  HE  exterior  life  of  Philip  James  Bailey  was  as  simple 
and  comprehensible  as  his  poem — the  work  of  his 
interior  life — was  complex  and  difficult  to  estimate.  He  was 
born  in  Nottingham  on  the  29th  of  April,  1816.  His  father, 
Thomas  Bailey,  was  the  editor  of  a  local  journal,  a  writer 
of  some  repute  in  his  native  town,  an  antiquarian,  and  the 
author  of  a  volume  of  poems.  It  is  evident  that  he 
recognised  the  poetical  bent  of  his  son's  genius,  and  with  a 
paternal  confidence  not  very  common  in  such  cases,  aided 
its  development  by  his  sympathy  and  encouragement. 
The  affection  of  the  father  was  returned  in  full  measure 
by  the  son.  In  the  "  Dedication  "  prefixed  to  "  Festus  " 
the  poet  writes  :  — 

My  father  !  unto  thee  to  whom  I  owe 
All  that  I  am,  all  that  I  have  and  can ; 
Who  madest  me  in  thyself  the  sum  of  man 

In  all  his  generous  aims  and  powers  to  know,1 

and  adds  that  to  earn  his  father's  love  is  more  to  him  than 
to  have  "  strung  his  harp  with  golden  strings."  The  early 
education  of  "  Festus  Bailey,"  as  he  was  usually  called  in 
later  years,  was  chiefly  obtained  in  his  native  town  and 

1.  All  the  quotations  from  "Festus"  in  this  paper  are  made  from 
the  Third  Edition,  1848. 
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under  the  direction  of  his  father.  At  sixteen  he  entered  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  In  1833,  having  decided  to  adopt 
the  legal  profession,  he  was  placed  in  the  office  of  a  London 
solicitor,  and  two  years  later  became  a  member  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.  He  resided  in  London  for  some  years,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  seriously  followed  the  business  of  the  law. 
He  had  already  accepted  the  vocation  of  the  poet,  and,  like 
Milton  and  Wordsworth,  was  dedicated — consecrate  and 
self-dedicated  to  his  high  calling. 

During  his  residence  in  London  his  summer  vacations 
were  usually  spent  in  his  father's  country  house  at 
Basf  ord,  a  quaint  and  homely  mansion,  with  a  good  library 
and  pictures,  and  an  old-fashioned  garden.  In  his  poem 
there  are  many  indications  of  the  influence  which  the 
rural  scenery  of  this  neighbourhood  had  upon  his  mind. 
It  is  said  that  the  composition  of  "  Festus  "  was  begun  in 
the  retirement  of  Basford.  Internal  evidence  fixes  the 
period.  It  was  before  he  had  attained  his  twentieth  year, 
and  in  less  than  three  years  the  original  draft,  as  we  have 
it  in  the  now  rare  first  edition — a  copy  of  which  is  before 
me — was  completed.  It  was  published  in  1839  under 
circumstances  which  were  peculiar.  Although  bearing 
the  imprint  "  London  :  William  Pickering,"  it  was  printed 
and  practically  issued  by  Wilmot  Henry  Jones,  in  Man- 
chester. It  is  an  octavo  volume  of  361  pages,  and  bears 
on  its  cover  and  bastard  title-page  the  singular  device — 
which  was  reproduced  in  some  of  the  subsequent  editions- 
of  a  coiling  serpent  beaten  down  by  rays  of  light  darting 
from  a  trilateral.  The  title  is  simply  "  Festus,  A  Poem," 
and  does  not  bear  the  name  of  the  author.  Mr.  Jones,  the 
printer,  was  a  relative  of  Mr.  Bailey,  who  was  at  the  time 
residing  at  the  house  of  the  former,  presumably  for  tbx? 
purpose  of  superintending  the  production  of  the  poem. 
Circumstantial  accounts  of  the  publication  exist.  It  is 
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said  that  the  last  half-sheet  was  put  to  press  a  little  after 
five  o'clock  on  April  27th,  1839,  and  a  party  of  local 
literary  men,  together  with  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
mechanical  execution  of  the  work,  was  brought  together 
on  the  same  evening  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  new 
poem.  On  the  table  before  each  guest  there  was  laid  a 
copy  of  the  volume,  in  which  he  was  requested  to  sign 
his  name.  The  author  signed  last,  but  preserving  his 
anonymity,  as  "  Festus  "  only.  The  little  story  seems  to 
throw  a  light,  amusing  in  its  seriousness,  on  the  attitude 
of  the  young  poet  and  his  friends  with  regard  to  the 
publication. 

Six  years  later  (in  1845)  Mr.  Bailey  issued  a  second 
edition,  on  the  title-page  of  which  the  authorship  is 
acknowledged.  The  Proem — an  important  addition — also 
makes  its  appearance  here  for  the  first  time.  This  edition 
was  printed  in  Pickering's  best  manner,  and  is,  on  the 
whole,  both  as  to  size  and  typography,  the  most  pleasant 
to  read.  By  1877  the  book  had  reached  its  tenth  edition. 
In  1889  there  followed  what  was  called  the  "  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  Edition,"  and  this  was  reprinted  in  1893, 
being  by  that  time  enlarged,  by  continual  additions,  to 
about  four  times  its  original  size.  Although  these  English 
issues  were  numerous  enough  to  prove  that  the  Poem — 
especially  when  we  consider  its  great  length  and  its 
unusual  character — had  received  an  acceptance  not  often 
accorded  to  such  works,  its  popularity  in  America  was 
much  greater,  some  thirty  or  forty  editions  having  been 
published  there. 

Mr.  Bailey  is  generally  regarded — and  justly  so — as  a 
poet  of  one  book.  He  was,  however,  the  author  of  many 
other  works.  After  a  silence  of  eleven  years  he  published 
(in  1850)  "  The  Angel  World,  and  other  Poems;"  in  1855, 
"  The  Mystic,  and  other  Poems;"  in  1858,  "  The  Age:  A 
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Colloquial  Satire ;"  in  1861,  a  prose  essay  on  "  The  Inter- 
national Policy  of  the  Great  Powers;"  and,  finally,  in 
1867,  "  The  Universal  Hymn."  It  should  be  added  that 
in  later  years  large  portions  of  all  the  poems  mentioned 
above  were  gradually  worked  into  various  parts  of 
"  Festus."  Of  Bailey's  life,  apart  from  the  publication  of 
his  books,  little  remains  to  be  told.  In  1856  his  literary 
claims  were  recognised  by  the  grant  of  a  Civil  List 
pension.  From  1864  to  1875  he  resided  in  Jersey,  but 
made  occasional  excursions  to  Switzerland,  France,  and 
Italy.  A  serious  failure  in  his  health,  the  result  of  a 
sunstroke  in  Italy,  brought  him  back  in  haste  to  England, 
and  his  physician  ordered  him  to  reside  for  a  time  at 
Whitby.  Here  he  narrowly  escaped  death  by  drowning. 
Being  a  confident  and  experienced  swimmer — there  are 
passages  in  "  Festus  "  which  indicate  this — he  ventured 
too  far,  and  was  swept  out  by  a  strong  tide.  Assistance 
reached  him  only  at  the  last  moment.  After  residing  for 
some  time  in  North  Devon,  he  returned  to  Nottingham, 
making  his  permanent  home  there  at  Trent  Leigh  (a  house 
which  he  had  bought),  in  The  Rope  walk.  Here  he  led 
a  tranquil  and  secluded  life.  The  world  heard  little  of 
him,  and  many  who  had  thought  him  long  dead  were 
startled  when,  in  1901,  his  old  University  of  Glasgow 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  an  honour  which 
must  have  pleased  the  aged  poet,  but  of  which  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  "  if  it  had  been  earlier  it  had  been  better." 

II. 

We  may  turn  now  to  the  consideration  of  "  Festus." 
The  poem  is  still  one  of  the  problems  of  literature.  On 
its  first  appearance  it  was  extravagantly  praised,  and  the 
most  outspoken  appreciation  was  that  which  came  from 
contemporary  poets,  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  both 
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competent  and  impartial  judges.  Tennyson  said:  "  I  can 
scarcely  trust  myself  to  say  how  much  I  admire  it." 
Bulwer  Lytton :  "  My  admiration  of  it  is  deep  and 
sincere."  Browning's  opinion  was  well  known.  He  said 
that  "  he  himself  had  written  too  much,  but  that  Bailey 
had  written  too  little."  Individual  estimates  of  the  same 
kind  were  very  numerous,  and  a  chorus  of  praise  came 
from  the  press,  both  in  England  and  America;  but  the 
most  influential  reviews  were  either  cautious,  or  silent,  or 
unfavourable.  And  this  represents  the  ambiguous 
position  in  which  the  poem  remains  to-day.  Most  living 
critics,  we  suspect,  would  approach  the  work  with  bated 
breath  and  an  air  of  condescension,  contenting  themselves 
with  a  professionl  allusion  to  the  "  Spasmodic  School," 
and  to  Bailey  as  its  founder.  To  do  this  is  to  perpetuate 
a  vulgar  error.  There  was  no  "  Spasmodic  School,"  any 
more  than  there  was  a  "  Lake  School "  of  poets.  Alexander 
Smith  and  the  other  writers  who,  with  more  or  less  justice, 
were  caricatured  by  Aytoun,  had  little  in  common  with 
"  Festus,"  except  perhaps  in  the  matter  of  peculiarly 
redundant  imagery,  and  Bailey  himself  repudiated  the 
imputed  paternity.  Readers,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
appear  to  have  been  much  more  favourable  than  the 
critics.  Very  few  poems  of  any  kind  have  gone  through  so 
many  editions,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse — a  very  competent 
authority — in  a  recent  article  expresses  the  opinion  that  it 
"  continues  to  have  a  wide  circle  of  readers." 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  time  has  not  arrived  for 
forming  a  just  estimate.  With  this  opinion  we  cannot 
agree.  If  it  can  be  done  at  all,  it  can  be  done  now.  The 
material  is  all  before  us,  and,  as  sixty-three  years  have 
elapsed  since  its  first  publication,  there  has  been  time 
enough  to  gain  the  right  perspective.  To  begin  with,  it 
must  be  regarded — at  least  in  its  original  form — as  the 
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work  of  one  who  was  little  more  than  a  boy,  an  inspired 
boy,  if  you  will,  like  Chatterton  or  Keats.  The  boldness 
of  its  conception  and  the  vast-ness  of  its  plan  were  such 
that  only  the  most  mature  intellect  could  have  been 
expected  to  deal  with  them  adequately.  Bailey  himself 
regarded  it  as  only  the  first  fruits  of  his  muse,  and  as  a 
"  boyish  feat."  It  was  written,  he  says,  when  "  life  was  at 
blood-heat,"  and  when :  — 

He  spake  inspired; 

Night  and  day  thought  came  unheeded  and  undesired, 
Like  blood  to  his  heart. 

If  Arnold's  dictum  be  true  that  "  poetry  is  at  bottom  a 
criticism  of  life,"  then  "  Festus  "  is  poetry,  for  it  deals 
with  life  in  its  broadest  aspects,  and  involves  a  deliberate 
scheme  of  life,  both  here  and  hereafter,  and  a  reasoned 
philosophical  system.  It  may  be  said  that  what  we  call 
pure  poetry  is  over-weighted  by  the  didactic  element,  but 
the  former  is  abundant  enough.  The  similies  are  often 
strained,  but  few  poets  have  displayed  such  a  wealth  of 
felicitous  and  apparently  extemporaneous  imagery.  The 
image,  indeed,  appears  to  be  ever  ready  upon  his  lips,  and 
all  of  which  we  can  justly  complain  is  its  abundance,  an 
abundance  which  frequently  cloys.  The  faults  of  the 
poem,  to  put  them  briefly,  are  those  of  immaturity  and  of 
excess,  never  those  of  sterility  or  convention.  It  may  lx> 
asked  whether  humour,  that  touchstone  of  genius,  may  be 
found  in  "  Festus  ?"  And  our  answer  is,  that  though 
there  are  passages  where  a  keener  sense  of  humour  would 
have  saved  the  poet  from  some  palpable  absurdities,  the 
faculty,  along  with  that  of  bitter  satire,  will  be  found 
conspicuous  in  a  remarkable  scene,  to  which  further 
allusion  may  be  made. 

In  estimating  the  position  of  the  poem,  it  is  necessary  to 
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consider  its  relation  to  the  "  Faust "  of  Goethe.  We  think 
it  has  been  too  easily  granted  that  Bailey's  indebtedness  to 
Goethe  was  very  large.  No  doubt  the  great  German  poem 
had  its  influence.  We  may  well  conceive  the  young  poet, 
in  the  fervour  of  his  ambition,  being  incited  to  attempt 
something  of  the  same  kind,  and  he  may  at  the  time  have 
regarded  "  Faust "  as  so  conspicuously  a  masterpiece  as  to 
warrant  imitation  to  a  certain  extent.  But  the  lines  on 
which  "  Festus  "  is  built  are  not  those  of  "  Faust,"  nor 
do  we  believe  that  the  latter  poem  was  the  first  source  of 
inspiration.  The  root  idea  of  both  poems  lies  in  the  slight, 
but  all-important,  episode  in  the  opening  chapters  of  the 
Book  of  Job,  and  in  the  well-known  "  Faust  Legend."  It 
is  significant  that  the  first  vacation  exercise  which  Bailey 
ever  wrote  and  submitted  to  his  father  was  an  essay  on  the 
"  Legend,"  and  it  is  probable  that  the  subject  had  been 
working  in  his  mind  even  before  he  became  familiar  with 
the  translations  of  "  Faust."  That  he  had  not  an 
unqualified  admiration  of  "  Faust "  we  know,  for  in  a 
letter  setting  forth  his  views,  which  he  was  induced  to 
write  in  1893,  and  which  is  printed  in  the  "  Literary 
Anecdotes  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  by  Dr.  Robertson 
Nicoll  and  T.  J.  Wise,  he  speaks  of  that  poem — and  not 
without  discretion — as  "  a  vast  jumble  of  Groek  and 
Gothic  fable."  The  resemblances  between  the  two  poems 
are  just  those  which  would  strike  a  reader  familiar  with 
"  Faust,"  and  having  only  a  superficial  acquaintance  with 
"  Festus."  The  points  of  difference  are  numerous,  and  are 
often  fundamental.  In  "  Faust,"  as  in  "  Job,"  God 
proposes  the  trial  of  the  human  spirit;  in  "  Festus"  the 
proposal  comes  from  Lucifer.  In  "Faust"  the  marvellous 
songs  of  the  three  Archangels,  so  wonderfully  translated 
by  Shelley,  and  which  are  immensely  superior  to  any  of 
Bailey's  lyrics,  are  occupied  with  praise  of  the  sun — and 
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perhaps  by  implication  of  the  Creator — and  of  the  whole 
round  of  creation,  while  in  "  Festus  "  the  corresponding 
hymns  of  the  Seraphim  and  Cherubim  are  more 
appropriately,  if  less  magnificently,  occupied  with  pure 
devotion.  In  "  Faust "  Mephistopheles  is  the  mocking, 
and  irreverent  spirit;  in  "  Festus  "  Lucifer  is  generally 
Milton's  fallen,  but  majestic,  angel,  though  it  must  be 
admitted  the  conception  is  not  consistently  carried  through 
the  whole  poem.  The  opening  speech  of  Lucifer  is 
essentially  Miltonic :  — 

Ye  thrones  of  Heaven,  how  bright,  how  pure  ye  are ! 
How  have  ye  brightened  since  I  saw  ye  first ! 
How  have  I  darkened  since  ye  saw  me  last ! 

And:- 

Thou  seest  ine  here  again ! 
Still  sunlike  though  eclipsed. 

If  we  compare  this  with  the  opening  speech  of  Mephis- 
topheles we  see  how  entirely  different  is  the  conception  :  — 

As  thou,  O  Lord,  once  more  art  kind  enough 

To  interest  thyself  in  our  affairs — 

And  ask,  '  How  goes  it  with  you  there  below  ?' 

And  as  indulgently  at  other  times 

Thou  tookest  not  my  words  in  ill  part, 

Thou  seest  me  here  once  more  among  thy  household.2 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  follow  these  points  of 
difference  in  further  detail;  it  must  suffice  to  say  that 
the  widely  divergent  conception  of  the  Tempter  affects 
the  whole  course  of  each  poem.  The  problems  and  the 
solutions  are  both  different.  The  spirit  of  "  Festus," 
indeed,  is  more  akin — though  the  relationship  may  be 
distant — to  the  religious  feeling  and  the  moral  austerity 
2.  Shelley's  translation  : — "  Scenes  from  the  Faust  of  Goethe." 
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of  Dante   and   Milton   than   to   the   flippant   banter   and 
artistic  indifferentism  of  Goethe. 

III. 

Whatever  may  be  the  place  which  is  to  be  assigned  to 
"  Festus  "  in  our  literature,  it  must  at  least  be  recognised 
as  unique  in  its  first  draft  as  the  work  of  so  young  a  man, 
whether  we  regard  the  deep  seriousness  of  its  object  or  the 
vastness  of  its  plan,  or  the  considerable,  if  imperfect, 
realisation  of  the  author's  lofty  ideal;  unique  also  in  the 
way  in  which  it  was  unceasingly  worked  upon  and 
enlarged  during  the  course  of  a  long  life.  Of  no  other 
English  poem  can  it  be  said  that  precisely  the  same 
conditions  are  fulfilled. 

Probably  few  readers  of  "  Festus,"  as  it  appears  to-day, 
are  aware  how  great  is  the  change  which  has  been  made  in 
it  since  its  publication  in  1839.  The  first  edition  is  said 
to  have  contained  less  than  ten  thousand  lines ;  the  edition 
of  1901  has  about  forty  thousand.  Originally  there  were 
but  twenty  scenes;  now  there  are  fifty-two.  To  compare 
the  various  editions  is  a  bewildering  task.  The  old  scenes 
appear,  but  sometimes  broken  up,  or  under  other  names; 
while  new  scenes  are  continually  interpolated.  Occasionally 
the  added  material  is  new,  but  for  the  most  part  it  consists 
of  large  portions  taken  from  the  author's  other  poems, 
sometimes  skilfully  assimilated,  but  often  giving  an 
impression  of  incongruity.  Two  things  contributed  to 
make  this  process  of  agglomeration  tempting  and  com- 
paratively easy.  First,  the  poem  is  conspicuously  loose  in 
construction.  It  was,  of  course,  not  intended  to  be  put  on 
the  stage  like  "  Faust."  Bailey  himself  never  called  it 
even  a  "  Dramatic  Poem,"  but  on  all  his  title-pages  "  A 
Poem  "  simply.  There  being  no  necessity  therefore  for  a 
strict  dramatic  unity,  the  detached  scenes  lent  themselves 
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with  only  too  much  facility  to  the  work  of  amplification 
and  revision.  A  second  reason  will  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  most  of  his  later  poems- — especially  "  The  Angel 
World "  and  "  The  Mystic,"  from  which  the  additions 
were  chiefly  taken — were  pitched  in  the  key  of  "  Festus," 
and  could  be  readily  transferred.  Probably  his  mind  had 
been  so  absorbed  and  captivated  by  one  circle  of  ideas  that 
it  refused  to  work  adequately  in  any  other  direction. 
There  is  evidence  that  at  the  time  "  Festus  "  was  completed 
the  poet  regarded  his  literary  career  as  closed.  In  the 
concluding  lines  he  says  :  — 

"  Read  this,  world  !     He  who  writes  is  dead  to  thee, 
But  still  lives  in  these  leaves ;" 

and  though  other  books  were  subsequently  written,  it  is  in 
the  leaves  of  "  Festus  "  only  that  he  lives.  Wisely  or  not, 
he  decided  to  risk  all  his  venture  in  one  great  galleon,  and 
made  it  as  brave  as  he  could. 

The  question  still  remains,  Was  this  enormous  aggrega- 
tion commendable  ?  We  think  not.  The  craft  was  over- 
weighted, and  its  cargo,  though  much  of  it  was  precious, 
became  too  complex.3  Considering  how  large  a  portion  of 
the  poem  consists  of  disquisition — philosophical,  meta- 
physical and  theological — it  is  to  be  feared  that  few  readers 
will  now  force  their  way  through  the  whole.  There  is 
something  pathetic  in  the  spectacle  of  the  poet  labouring 
through  a  long  life  at  the  work — as  he  fondly  hoped  it 
might  be — of  perfecting  his  poem.  It  would  have  been 
well  if  some  friendly  critic  had  suggested  to  him  another 
way  of  achieving  his  object.  Revision  should  have  meant 
condensation  and  the  omission  of  irrelevant  matter,  as  well 

3.  It  is  desirable  to  say  here  that,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  the 
author  considered  "  Festus"  to  be  .structurally  a  continuous  whole,  and 
perfectly  ordered  through  all  its  scenes. 
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as  expansion.  It  should  also  have  included  correction  of 
the  metre,  which  is  often  weak  or  faulty,  apparently  from 
haste  in  composition.  These  lapses  are  the  more  irritating 
to  the  reader  because  in  most  cases  a  slight  and  quite 
obviously  desirable  change  would  have  perfected  the 
harmony  of  the  verse.  It  must  not  be  supposed  from  what 
we  have  said  that  Bailey  did  not  make  omissions  as  well  as 
expansions  in  the  later  editions,  but  the  former  were  small 
in  number  compared  with  the  latter,  and  sometimes,  by 
the  removal  of  the  lighter  passages,  some  of  the  life  and 
colour  of  the  earlier  poem  was  lost.  In  the  important 
Preface  to  the  edition  of  1889  the  writer  says  that  these 
omissions  consisted  chiefly  of  a  few  songs  and  lyrical 
effusions,  and  of  passages  which  were  too  exclusively 
theological  in  character.4 

The  Proem,  which  first  made  its  appearance  in  the  second 
edition,  and  the  Preface  just  alluded  to,  are  an  attempt  to 
make  the  object  and  arrangement  of  the  poem  more 
intelligible  to  the  reader,  and  especially  to  rebut  the 
charge  made  against  it  of  incoherence  and  want  of  method. 
The  prose  Preface  is  heavy,  both  in  style  and  matter,  and 
few  will  care  to  read  it.  The  Proem,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  fine  piece  of  work,  and  should  not  be  neglected.  It  is 
written  in  blank  verse,  which  is  usually  more  correct  and 
stately  than  that  which  occurs  in  the  body  of  the  work: 
the  expressions  and  images  are  not  over-strained,  and  some 
are  very  happy,  as  when  it  is  said  of  Wisdom  that:  — 

Her  fare 

Lacks  dainties,  though  to  all  she  setteth  forth 
Her  homely  bread,  and  hospitable  wine, 
And  sacred  salt. 

4.  Mr.  Bailey  announced  his  intention  to  reprint  these  songs  and 
lyrics  in  a  separate  volume  but  the  project  was  not  carried  out. 
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or  again :  — 

Poetry  is  itself  a  thing  of  God ; 

He  made  His  prophets  poets;  and  the  more 

We  feel  of  poesie  do  we  become 

Like  God  in  love  and  power. 

or  this :  — 

True  fiction   hath   in   it   a   higher   end 
Than  fact;  it  is  the  possible  compared 
With  what  is  merely  positive,  and  gives 
To  the  conceptive  soul  an  inner  world, 
A  higher,  ampler,  Heaven  than  that  wherein 
The  nations  sun  themselves. 

After  alluding  to  the  work  of  other  poets  who  have 
striven  to  show  God  as  He  deals  with  states  and  kings; 
or  as  He  dealt  with  the  first  man;  or  as  with  heaven  and 
earth  and  hell,  he  says  that  his  object  is  to  shew  how  God 
loves  to  order  a  chance  soul  chosen  out  of  the  world,  from 
first  to  last.  It  is  a  "  statued  mind  and  a  naked  heart 
which  is  struck  out."  Manners,  customs,  places,  and  times 
are  taken  no  account  of :  — 

The  hero  is  the  world-man,  in  whose  heart 
One  passion  stands  for  all. 

And  the  concluding  lines  are  :  — 

It  boots  not  here 

To  palliate  misdoings.     'Twere  less  toil 
To  build  Colossus  than  to  hew  a  hill 
Into  a  statue.     Hail  and  farewell,  all ! 

These  words  would  seem  to  imply  that  in  1845  he 
perceived  the  difficulty  of  the  task  which,  nevertheless,  in 
later  years  he  set  himself  to  accomplish. 

It  is  impossible  in  our  space  to  deal  with  the  poem  in 
detail.  The  scenes  which  follow  each  other,  as  in  the  first 
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part  of  "  Faust,"  without  being  grouped,  as  they  are  in  the 
second  part  of  that  drama,  into  successive  acts,  begin  with 
"  Heaven,"  and  include  "  Hell,"  "  The  Millennial  Earth," 
and  "  The  Judgment  Day,"  and  conclude  with  "  The 
Heaven  of  Heavens,"  in  which  Lucifer  and  Festus  appear 
again  before  the  Eternal.  Festus,  having  passed  through 
the  furnace  of  temptation,  is  redeemed  by  the  Son  of  God ; 
Evil  itself  is  destroyed;  Lucifer  and  the  Lost  Angels  are 
restored;  and  universal  salvation — the  idea  of  which  runs 
as  a  connecting  thread  through  the  whole  poem — is 
accomplished :  — 

The  hour  is  named, 

When  seraph,  cherub,  angel,  saint,  man,  fiend, 
Made  pure,  and  unbelievably  uplift 
Above  their  present  state — drawn  up  to  God, 
Like  dew  into  the  air — shall  be  all  Heaven ; 
And  all  souls  shall  be  in  God,  arid  shall  be  God, 
And  nothing  but  God  be. 

Many  of  the  intermediate  scenes  are  of  the  most  vague 
description—"  The  Surface,"  "  The  Centre,"  "  The  Air," 
"  Space,"  "  Everywhere  " — others  are  localised,  as  "  A 
Village  Feast,"  "  A  Metropolis,"  "  A  Garden  and  Bower  by 
the  Sea ; "  and  all  are  introduced,  often  with  little  coher- 
ence, for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  various  temptations 
through  which  Festus  passes,  or  as  giving  opportunity  for 
long  and  often  finely  conceived  soliloquies  on  an  endless 
variety  of  subjects  secular  and  sacred.  The  poem  will  be 
seen  at  its  best  in  a  scene  called  "  A  Country  Town  and 
Market  Place  "  where  Lucifer,  in  the  guise  of  a  Banter, 
delivers  a  satirical  sermon  to  a  mocking  and  indignant 
crowd.  One  of  the  finest  passages  in  the  poem  will  be 
found  here,  but  it  is  too  long  for  quotation.  It  begins  : 
"The  priest  shall,  dipping,  die,"  and  ends:  — 
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Let  us  suppose  a  case,  friends !     You  are  men ; 
And  there  is  God ;  and  I  will  be  the  Devil. 
Very  well,  I  am  the  Devil. 

In  the  same  scene  occur  the  lines  spoken  by  Festus,  which 
are  perhaps  better  known  than  any  others :  — 

We  live  in  deeds,  not  years ;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths ; 

In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 

We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.     He  most  lives 

Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best. 

Life's  but  a  means  unto  an  end — that  end, 

Beginning,  mean  and  end  to  all  things — God. 

The  dead  have  all  the  glory  of  the  world. 

Why  will  we  live  and  not  be  glorious? 

We  never  can  be  deathless  till  we  die. 

It  is  the  dead  win  battles;  and  the  breath 

Of  those  who  through  the  world  drive  like  a  wedge, 

Tearing  earth's  empires  up,  nears  Death  so  close 

It  dims  his  well-worn  scythe. 

Another  fruitful  scene  is  that  called  "  Home,"  where  a 
student  is  introduced.  The  subjects  treated  are  chiefly 
literary.  One  short  quotation  will  show  their  nature  :  — 

Words  are  the  motes  of  thought,  and  nothing  more; 
Words  are  like  sea-shells  on  the  shore ;  they  shew 
Where  the  mind  ends,  and  not  how  far  it  has  been. 
Let  every  thought,  too,  soldier-like  be  stripped, 
And  roughly  looked  over  ;  the  dress  of  words, 
Like  to  the  Roman  girl's  enticing  garb, 
Should  let  the  play  of  limb  be  seen  through  it, 
And  the  round,  rising  form.     A  mist  of  words, 
Like  halos  round  the  moon,  though  they  enlarge 
The  seeming  size  of  thoughts,  make  the  light  less 
Doubly.     It  is  the  thought  writ  down  we  want, 
Not  its  effect. 
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This  passage  brings  out  two  characteristics  of  the  poem  — 
its  clear  sanity,  in  parts  at  least,  and  its  extraordinary 
wealth  of  helpful  and  continually  recurring  imagery. 
We  can  only  permit  ourselves  one  more  quotation,  and  it 
must  stand  as  a  sample  of  numerous  similar  passages 
which  show  the  purely  poetical  side  of  "  Festus  "  as 
opposed  to  the  didactic  :  — 


The  moon  is  up  ;  it  is  the  dawn  of  night, 

Heaven's  beauty  grows  on  us  ; 

And  when  the  elder  worlds  have  ta'en  their  seats 

Come  the  divine  ones,  gathering  one  by  one, 

And  family  by  family,  with  still 

And  holy  air  into  the  house  of  God  — 

The  house  of  light  He  hath  builded  for  Himself, 

And  worship  Him  in  silence  and  in  sadness, 

Immortal  and  immovable. 

IT. 

Although  we  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  is  quite 
possible  now  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  intrinsic  value 
of  "  Festus,"  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  still  difficult  to 
forecast  its  future.  We  believe  the  later  editions  are,  as 
we  have  already  intimated,  too  large  in  bulk  to  secure  the 
continued  suffrage  of  any  large  body  of  readers.  We 
think  a  facsimile  reprint  of  the  first  edition  might  be 
produced  as  an  interesting  literary  curiosity,  and  that 
for  the  general  reader  we  should  have  a  re-issue  of  the 
second  edition  (which  is  quite  long  enough)  in  Pickering's 
original  form;  or  of  the  third  edition,  if  that  be  not  too 
long,  in  the  same  excellent  form;  certainly  not  with  the 
disagreeable  double  columns  which  were  allowed  to 
disfigure  the  third  edition.  The  book  will  no  doubt  always 
commend  itself  chiefly  to  three  classes  of  readers  —  those 
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who,  like  the  poet  himself  at  the  time  of  writing,  stand  on 
the  vantage  ground  of  youth,  who  have  already  entered 
on  the  conflict  of  life,  and  are  not  without  their  scars,  but 
who  still  retain  the  ennobling  passion  of  hope;  or  those 
who  care  to  thread  the  intricate  paths  of  "  divine 
philosophy  "  or  to  muse  among  the  dreams  of  a  mystical 
religion;  and  again,  those  who  believe  in  that  which  was 
symbolised  by  the  device  on  the  early  title-pages  of 
"  Festus,"  to  which  we  have  already  alluded — the  final 
triumph  of  good  over  evil,  "  The  one,  far  off,  divine  event 
to  which  the  whole  creation  moves."  If  an  estimate  in 
brief  may  be  ventured  upon,  we  should  say  that  "  Festus  " 
is  an  opulent  mine  filled  with  a  great  store  of  poetry  and 
philosophy,  which,  however,  are  often  only  to  be  found  in 
a  crude  state.  That  there  was  behind  the  poem  a  noble 
life,  self-dedicated  and  strenuous  in  the  pursuit  of  all  that 
was  good  and  beautiful,  cannot  be  doubted. 

In  the  summer  of  last  year  it  was  proposed  that  Mr. 
Bailey  should  visit  Manchester,  as  the  guest  of  the 
Literary  Club.  The  fa^t  that  the  first  edition  of  his  book 
was  issued  in  the  northern  city  seemed  to  give  a  sufficient 
reason  for  the  visit.  Unfortunately  the  project  fell 
through.  Mr.  Bailey  was  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  and, 
although  until  quite  recently  he  had  been  wonderfully 
vigorous,  both  in  mind  and  body,  a  sharp  illness  in  the 
spring  made  a  great  change,  and  very  regretfully  he 
recognised  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  face  the  fatigue 
of  the  journey  from  Nottingham  and  the  excitement  of  a 
public  reception.  Still  he  clung  to  the  idea,  and  thought 
that  after  a  sojourn  at  the  seaside  in  the  summer  he  might, 
after  all,  accept  the  invitation.  He  had  always  avoided 
public  ceremonials,  but  his  interest  in  Manchester  was  of 
an  affectionate  kind,  and  from  the  first  he  showed  a 
singular  pleasure  in  thinking  of  the  proposed  visit  as 
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reminiscent  of  his  far-off  youth.  It  was  not  to  be, 
however.  He  was  tenderly  cared  for — as  he  had  been  for 
many  years — by  a  devoted  niece,  who  also  acted  as  his 
amanuensis — -Miss  Fanny  C.  Carey;  but  in  the  month  of 
August  he  began  to  sink.  One  thing  after  another  had  to 
be  given  up — his  drive  into  the  country  and  by  the  river 
Trent,  which  he  loved  so  much — like  Wordsworth's 
Derwent,  the  dream  of  his  early  youth — the  short  walk  in 
his  pleasant  garden,  then  the  study  and  his  books,  and  the 
still  continued  revision  of  "  Festus."  All  the  while  he 
thought  himself  to  be  "  mending,"  and  was  ever  cheerful, 
thankful,  and  patient.  The  end  came  on  the  6th  of 
September.  He  was  interred  in  the  Cemetery  at 
Nottingham  after  a  service  in  St.  Andrew's  Church.  A 
hymn—"  Call  all  who  love  ^hee,  Lord,  to  Thee  " — taken 
from  "  Festus  "  was  sung,  and  the  private  announcement 
of  his  death  appropriately  bore  the  following  lines  from 
the  same  poem  :  — 

Whose  thoughts,  like  bars  of  sunshine  in  shut  rooms, 

'Mid  gloom  and  glory  win  the  world  to  light ; 

And,  like  the  young  moon  with  a  ragged  edge, 

Still,  in  their  imperfection,  beautiful. 

Men  whom  we  build  our  love  round  like  an  arch 

Of  triumph,  as  they  pass  us  on  their  way 

To  glory  and  to  immortality; 

Men  whose  great  thoughts  possess  us  like  a  passion, 

Through  every  limb  and  the  whole  heart ;  whose  words 

Haunt  us,  as  eagles  haunt  the  mountain  air. 


PAUL    SCARRON. 
BY  EDMUND  MERCER. 

T  N  the  reign  of  the  fourteenth  Louis,  matters  of  litera- 
ture, art,  music,  and  manners,  including  vice,  stalked 
through  France — aristocratic  France  (there  was  no  other 
just  now) — on  stilts.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris 
Nature  herself  was  accommodated  with  a  pair.  A  frigid 
regularity  took  the  place  of  the  charming  disorder  of  life, 
and  nothing,  not  even  a  breach  of  the  seventh  command- 
ment, was  properly  performed  except  with  due  regard  to 
fixed  and  unalterable  rules.  This  was  called  good  taste. 
Good  taste  is  a  good  thing;  but  like  all  good  things  it  is 
liable  to  abuse.  Even  truth  for  some  people  may  be  too 
little  wrapped  up.  Louis  himself  had  a  morbid  horror  of 
undisguised  truth  in  intellectual  affairs,  and  his  arbitra- 
tion upon  these  being  omnipotent,  it  was  good  taste  to 
suppress  truth.  Accordingly  his  influence  was  not  exactly 
happy.  The  peruke  of  the  little  monarch  towered  over 
other  peoples'  intelligence ;  his  personal  desires  and  meaner 
capacity  ousting  the  ideas  of  more  capable  minds.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  concede  average  good  sense  to  a  man 
who  considered  himself  the  state,  and  once  benignantly 
allowed  himself  to  be  compared  with  the  sun.  To  such 
inordinate  egotism,  backed  with  the  lying  adulation  of  an 
army  of  sycophants,  the  author  who  would  be  successful 
must  bow.  His  sole  aim  must  be  the  glory  of  the  King ;  he 
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must  please  the  King ;  amuse  the  King ;  praise  the  King ; 
paint  the  King ;  sculpture  the  King ;  or,  if  his  work  in  what- 
ever art  should  be  inconsistent  with  any  of  these  high  and 
mighty  matters,  he  must  in  some  way  preface  or 
accompany  it  with  letters  of  prostration  to  the  king,  or 
some  meaner  minion,  who  had  the  ear  of  the  monarch  on 
the  side  that  was  not  deaf.  An  expression,  a  fortiori,  a 
whole  work,  not  sanctioned  by  the  Court  was  admitted 
nowhere.  Albeit  a  word  from  Monsieur  le  Due  or  a  smile 
from  Madame  la  Marquise  was  often  sufficient  to  bring 
into  fashion  a  book,  however  extravagant  or  puerile.  The 
language,  thus  misguided,  naturally  suffered  from  an 
access  of  prudery  in  expression  (not  at  all  incompatible 
with  obscenity  of  meaning)  and  a  preciosity  in  ideas,  the 
euphuism  of  French  literature.  Familiarity  of  written 
diction  frightened  fashion  and  was  prescribed  accordingly. 
The  literary  tongue  thus  became  an  abstruse  dialect 
affected  by  the  would-be  wise,  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  all  those  without  the  Court  and  most  of  those  within. 
There  was  no  probability  of  a  literary  rebellion,  because 
whatever  a  Frenchman's  bravery  in  battle,  at  this  period 
he  was  very  timid  on  paper.  No  one  dared  begin  though 
many  a  one  was  willing  to  follow.  To  be  stigmatised  as 
original  was  a  particularly  injurious  thing  for  a  new 
author;  and  a  Frenchman  would  rather  suffer  death  than 
ridicule.  For  the  latter  reason  was  Scarron  able  to  black- 
mail, neither  more  or  less,  many  of  the  celebrities  of  his 
day.  Flattery  was  an  article  of  commerce  which  even  the 
great  Conde  and  the  Coadjutor  de  Ketz  were  not  unwilling 
to  purchase  from  him;  the  alternative  being  the  most 
vitriolic  satire  as  difficult  of  removal  as  the  stink  of  civH. 
Even  the  King's  stepfather,  Mazarin,  contemptuous  alike 
of  flattery  and  its  author,  found  that  Scarron's  pen  was 
something  more  than  a  feather,  and  (despite  his  champion 
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Cyrano,  whose  vituperation  for  the  defence  was  even  more 
corrosive  than  that  of  the  attack)  also  learned  that  it  would 
have  been  cheaper  and  easier  to  satisfy  Scarron  than  undo 
the  damage  he  suffered  from  the  machinations  of  the  Fronde 
who  made  Scarron's  house  their  headquarters.  Hence  it 
is  that  Scarron  was  beyond  the  governance  of  the  arbitrary 
rules  affecting  the  rest  of  intellectual  France.  He  had  the 
advantage  of  being  an  established  institution  by  the  time 
young  Louis  had  learned  to  spell,  and  as  much  accepted  by 
the  King  as  the  law  of  gravity;  though  to  Scarron  gravity 
was  an  exception  and  not  a  law.  In  this,  as  in  all  else,  he 
was  singular.  He  had  an  elder  brother  of  the  same  name 
who  died  young,  thus  avoiding  confusion  to  posterity.  The 
first  half  of  his  life  was  spent  in  tasting  its  best  juices ;  the 
latter  half  in  flavouring  them,  sweet  or  bitter,  for  others. 
His  existence  was  a  treaty  between  life  and  death.  His 
literary  strength  lay  in  burlesque;  his  physical  weakness 
twisted  his  body  into  a  burlesque  of  the  human  form.  Most 
active  in  temperament  he  was  compelled  to  be  a  mere 
spectator  of  the  farce  of  life.  Though  making  much 
money  he  was  always  poor.  He,  a  man  to  whom  morality 
was  a  jest,  and  religion  a  method  of  obtaining  a  living, 
was  created  an  Abbe;  and  this  Abbe,  though  bound  to 
celibacy,  committed  matrimony.  In  his  later  days  he  was 
less  pretty  than  a  gargoyle,  yet  his  beautiful  helpmate  was 
an  exception  to  the  prevailing  conjugal  infidelity.  The 
more  he  suffered  the  better  he  jested.  His  language  was 
that  of  a  century  later  than  his  time.  He  is  best  remem- 
bered by  the  two  works  he  left  unfinished,  and  his  wife  by 
another  name.  His  death  was  almost  a  comedy;  and  it 
was  not  every  poor  devil  of  a  burlesque  poet  whose  widow 
could  marry  a  King  of  France. 

Paul  Scarron,  otherwise  Paul  the  martyr  (uncanonised), 
was  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of  the  same  name,  of  Paul 
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Scarron,  facetiously  known  amongst  his  fellow-counsellors 
of  Parliament  as  Paul  the  Apostle,  after  his  favourite 
author.  This  Apostle,  an  excellent  and  wealthy  legal 
gentleman,  was  weak  enough  to  commit  two  unnecessary 
follies ;  he  provided  little  Paul  and  his  two  sisters  with  an 
avaricious,  tyrannical  stepmother,  and  by-and-bye  with 
three  other  brothers  and  sisters,  and  then  gratuitously 
offended  Richelieu,  who  deprived  him  of  his  office  and 
emoluments,  and  honoured  him  with  exile  to  Touraine. 
The  former  event  for  ever  destroyed  the  peace  of  the 
Scarron  household.  Paul  the  little  at  once  declared  war 
against  the  invader.  For  the  first  few  years  he  acted  on 
the  defensive,  but  later  carried  the  battle  into  the  enemy's 
camp  with  such  vigour  that  paternal  intervention  became 
imperative,  and  he  was  despatched  with  a  blessing  and  a 
liberal  annual  allowance  to  the  house  of  a  relative  in 
Charleville.  Here  a  bizarre,  cross-eyed  destiny  made  him, 
without  a  single  qualification  for  the  office,  an  Abbe,  for 
the  nonce  without  a  benefice.  On  his  part  it  was  purely 
a  commercial  speculation,  and  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
not  at  all  an  unremunerative  one.  The  black  robe  and 
its  trimmings  made  a  sufficiently  pretty  costume  which 
bound  him  to  nothing.  He  might  wear  a  rapier  and  be  a 
duellist  if  he  chose;  his  raiment  need  not  interfere  with 
such  a  choice  though  it  was  excuse  enough  for  declining 
a  challenge.  To  the  gay  world  generally  it  merely  signi- 
fied that  he  had  pretensions  to  literature  or  to  some  good 
dividend-paying  benefice.  Moreover  it  possessed  one 
advantage  of  doubtful  value.  With  boudoir  doors  so 
modestly  closed  to  the  temporality,  it  was  "  open  sesame  " 
at  the  approach  of  the  bright  eyes  and  pretty  teeth  of 
Monsieur  1'Abbe.  So  in  his  twenty-third  year  we  find  the 
Abbe  Scarron  resident  in  the  house  of  Monseigneur 
Charles  de  Beaumanoir,  Bishop  of  Mans.  Young,  lithe 
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and  active,  a  good  dancer,  brilliant  in  conversation,  an 
agreeable  versifier,  skilled  on  the  lute,  an  amateur  painter 
of  no  mean  attainment,  well  equipped  for  taking  a  pro- 
minent place  in  a  gallant  and  witty  society  whose  sole 
business  was  pleasure  and  art  its  recreation,  he  was  well 
received  everywhere,  especially  at  the  houses  of  Marion  de 
Lorme  and  Ninon  de  Lenclos,  the  two  not  immaculate 
lionesses  of  the  period. 

Accompanying  his  bishop  to  Rome  he  struck  up  the 
oddest  kind  of  a  friendship  with  Nicolas  Poussin  the 
painter,  which,  strangely  enough — perpetual  comedy  of 
errors  as  it  was — lasted  his  life  long.  Poussin,  of  austere 
temperament,  could  never  understand  Scarron;  Scarron 
the  wit  always,  but  wrongly,  thought  he  understood 
Poussin.  Scarron,  in  France,  throughout  his  life  was 
under  the  impression  that,  in  presenting  Poussin  with  his 
volumes  of  grotesqueries,  he  was  doing  him  a  favour  by 
making  him  laugh ;  whilst  over  in  Italy,  poor  Poussin,  out 
of  respect  to  his  literary  friend,  accepting  the  works  with 
the  customary  thanks,  after  studying  them  in  all  serious- 
ness, complained  to  Mignard  the  actor  in  a  sense  of  over- 
whelming bewilderment,  that  he  didn't  know  why  Scarron 
sent  him  these  things,  he  could  make  neither  head  nor  tail 
of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  in  reply  to  Scarron's  order 
for  a  picture,  the  choice  of  subject  to  be  left  to  the  painter, 
Poussin,  bearing  in  iniiid  the  verbal  gaieties  of  the  poet, 
wrote  him  suggesting  something  bacchanalian.  Scarron, 
horrified,  would  have  none  of  it;  he  demanded  something 
sacred,  something — it  must  have  been  hereditary — from 
the  life  of  his  apostolic  namesake,  and  Poussin  produced 
for  him  that  masterpiece  of  art,  now  in  the  Louvre — "  The 
Apotheosis  of  St.  Paul."  On  his  return  to  France  our 
little  Abbe's  instalment  in  the  house  of  the  Canonry  of 
Mans  had  no  effect  on  his  insobriety  of  demeanour,  and  he 
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continued  his  life  of  carelessness  and  pleasure,  amongst 
the  delicate  epicurisms  of  Saint  Evremont,  the  sallies  of 
Chapelle,  the  bacchic  raptures  of  Bachaumont,  gaining 
only  in  freedom  of  converse,  and  the  power  of  bringing  a 
smile  even  to  lips  consecrated  to  austerity.  But  all  this 
was  at  end  one  Carnival  time.  With  a  sudden  twist  of 
destiny's  kaleidoscope  he  was  metamorphosed  from  a 
sprightly,  slim,  handsome  youth  into  what  he  called  "  an 
abridgment  of  human  misery."  From  his  description  we 
see  him  thus  :  — 

My  person  was  well-made  though  short,  my  disorder  has 
shortened  it  still  more  by  a  foot.  My  head  is  a  little  broad 
for  my  figure ;  my  face  is  full  enough  for  my  body  to  appear 
very  meagre.  I  have  hair  enough  to  render  a  wig  un- 
necessary, and  I  possess  many  white  hairs  in  spite  of  the 
proverb.  My  teeth,  formerly  square  pearls,  are  now  of  the 
colour  of  wood,  and  will  soon  be  like  slate.  My  calves  and 
thighs  first  formed  an  obtuse  angle,  later  an  equilateral 
angle,  and  at  last  an  acute  one.  My  thighs  and  body  form 
another,  and  my  head  always  drooping  on  my  breast  makes 
me  not  ill  represent  a  Z.  My  arms  are  shortened  to  match 
my  legs  and  my  fingers  to  match  my  arms. 

The  origin  of  this  disorder  is  as  mysterious  as  that  of 
Mr.  Yellowplush,  and  (apart  from  its  cause)  none  of  the 
physicians  of  the  time,  with  all  the  symptoms  before  them, 
could  so  much  as  name  it.  Like  everything  pertaining  to 
Scarron  it  was  unique.  According  to  Tallement  he  was 
the  victim  of  a  quack  drug  which  rendered  him  impotent 
in  an  attempt  to  cure  some  "  youthful  ailment  "  arising 
from  his  licentious  life.  We  may  discount  this  if  only 
because  Tallement  had  such  a  dear  regard  for  a  bit  of 
scandal.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  of  the  licentious  living 
remains,  as  Cyrano  attests,  though  his  contempt  of  Scarrou 
might  suggest  exaggeration  were  it  not  that  he  was  con- 
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sistently  veracious  and  his  testimony  supported  by  others. 
Goujet  describes  the  disease  as  an  acrid  humour  distilling 
itself  on  his  nerves  and  baffling  his  physicians.  Whatever 
Goujet  meant  by  this  vague  definition  he  is  right  as  to  the 
failure  of  the  medical  men.  Another  contemporary  asserts 
with  praiseworthy  precision  that  it  was  an  attack  of  fever 
conjoined  with  rheumatism,  and  mismanaged  by  the 
doctors;  whilst  an  eminent  French  surgeon  of  to-day 
thinks  that  the  symptoms,  so  far  as  he  understands  them, 
all  pointed  to  tuberculosity  of  the  spine,  causing  a  kind  of 
creeping  paralysis  beginning  in  the  feet.  Scarron  tells 
us  that  he  knows  neither  its  cause  nor  nature,  but  admits 
that :  - 

Pleasure  deprived  me  suddenly  of  legs  which  had  danced 
with  elegance,  and  of  hands  which  could  manipulate  the 
pencil  and  the  lute. 

In  the  face  of  this  we  can  afford  to  disbelieve  La 
Beaumelle's  cock-and-bull  story  (in  which  most  of 
Scarron's  biographers  take  so  much  delight)  that  the  dis- 
order was  the  result  of  a  Carnival  freak  at  Mans  where 
Scarron,  stripped  to  the  skin,  anointed  himself  with  some 
sticky  substance,  rolled  in  a  bursted  feather  bed  and 
appeared  in  the  streets  as  a  new  kind  of  bird.  The  popu- 
lace, mad  with  laughter,  paid  him  so  many  unpleasant 
attentions  that  he,  a  new  waterfowl,  hid  among  the  reeds 
in  the  marshes  of  the  Sarthe  till  night,  when  he  crawled 
home  racked  with  pain.  The  freak  is  quite  worthy  of 
Scarron.  Frank  to  bluntness  in  his  own  affairs  he  was 
not  the  man  to  hide  such  a  jest;  as  he  says  not  a  word 
about  it,  we  can  congratulate  La  Beaumelle  on  his  im- 
agination. Whatever  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  what- 
ever its  nature,  the  effect  of  it  was  that  we  find  Scarron 
with  a  body  shaped  like  a  Z,  his  head  askew  on  his  left 
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shoulder,  with  the  free  use  of  nothing  but  his  eyes,  ears, 
nose,  tongue,  hands  and  brains,  perched  in  a  special  chair, 
portfolio  on  knees,  where  he  was  doomed  to  sit  for  twenty- 
two  years  a  spectator  of  the  play  wherein  he  had  been  so 
gay  a  player;  growing  as  bizarre  in  spirit,  as  deformed  in 
body.  With  a  resignation  amounting  to  despair  he  settled 
himself  to  wrench  from  the  hands  of  life  even  the  veriest 
tittle  it  had  still  to  offer  him.  His  heroism — sordid,  bruised, 
at-bay  kind  of  heroism  though  it  was — compels  our  ad- 
miration; his  rare  and  indefatigable  courage,  brooking  no 
suggestion  of  pity  nor  showing  the  least  pretence  of 
capitulating  to  religion,  made  a  jest — a  thousand  jests — of 
his  misfortunes  with  an  incredible  gaiety.  We  may  sus- 
pect this  gaiety  a  masquerade  behind  which  glimpses  of 
the  man  himself  appeared  at  long  intervals  when  his 
patience  perhaps  wore  a  little  thin.  To  Marigny  he 
wrote :  — 

I  swear  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  if  I  were  permitted  merely 
to  suppress  myself,  I  would  not  be  long  in  taking  poison. 

And  again :  — 

If  all  the  devils  would  only  be  kind  enough  to  come  and 
carry  me  oft',  I  think  I  would  try  to  meet  them  half-way. 

Such  moments  as  these  seem,  fortunately,  to  have  been 
rare;  or,  was  Scarron's  acting  singularly  consistent?  His 
petulance  turned  in  time  to  genial  cynicism  which  only 
flashed  out  on  those  who  misunderstood  his  attitude  to 
himself.  Far  from  being  a  man  of  whom  one  dared  in- 
sinuate that  he  "  suffered  without  complaint,"  his  spirit, 
fighting  against  his  relentless  physical  fate  grew  more 
indomitable  with  custom  till  it  would  barely  admit  even 
such  a  thing  as  suffering.  "  If  there  is  a  hell,"  he  once 
poured  out  to  a  cleric  who  offered  consolation  in  the  stereo- 
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typed  way,  "  It  will  not  be  for  me,  who  have  had  my  hell 
a  thousand  times  over  on  earth."  He  acclimatised  himself 
to  his  hell  very  well  indeed.  "  I  am  crippled,"  said  he, 
"  and  I  have  no  thighs.  You  might  put  me  on  a  table  in 
a  needle-case  where  I  could  talk  like  a  one-eyed  magpie." 
For  the  Queen  he  drew  this  picture  :  — 

Only  beneath  me  can  I  see, 

I'm  wrynecked  and  my  head  is  pendulous, 

My  figure  is  so  ludicrous 

That  though  folk  laugh  they  never  anger  me. 

And  in  another  place :  — 

Among  the  wrynecks  of  this  City 
I  pass  for  one  of  the  most  pretty. 

One  cannot  pity  a  man  whose  cheerfulness  so  out- 
Tapley's  Tapley.  Even  a  lawsuit,  on  which  his  very  living 
and  that  of  his  sisters  depended,  does  not  seem  to  have  em- 
bittered him  against  anyone  except  the  defendants,  his 
stepmother  and  her  progeny.  This  was  the  final  battle  in 
the  wars  of  the  Scarrons  and  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Paul 
the  Martyr,  about  the  time  of  whose  illness  Paul  the 
Apostle  died.  Being  a  lawyer  he  naturally  omitted  to 
make  his  own  will,  and  left  his  affairs  in  considerable  con- 
fusion. His  eldest  son  lying  on  a  sick  bed,  Madame  the 
Stepmother  appropriated  everything  with  the  usual  con- 
sequences. Scarron  conducted  his  own  case  in  spite  of  the 
legal  maxim,  and  so  drew  up  his  documents  in  the  best 
burlesque  style,  and  with  so  refreshing  a  joviality  that  the 
judges  decided  against  him.  The  world  could  not  conceive 
hoAv  a  man  could  so  pleasantly  amuse  himself  with  so 
serious  a  subject. 

Our  jester  must  live.  Though  paralytic  he  could  not 
renounce  his  practical  epicurism.  "  I  have  always  been  a 
little  passionate,"  he  writes,  "  a  little  gourmand,  and  a 
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little  idle."  His  seizure  seems  to  have  had  a  respect  for 
his  appetite,  since  it  was  remarked  that  his  stomach  had 
gained  the  life  that  had  deserted  the  rest  of  his  body.  He 
therefore  turned  to  his  pen  and  his  wits,  the  former  had 
hitherto  only  practised  desultorily,  but  the  latter  were  as 
acute  as  ever.  The  two  together  produced  occasional  verse 
of  a  sufficiently  marketable  quality  to  secure  bread.  His 
Letters — dedicatory  invariably — brought  him  something  in 
return,  whilst  his  Petitions — begging  letters  pure  and 
simple, — thickly  sauced  with  flattery  and  a  most  mournful 
picture  of  poverty,  remained  seldom  unanswered  in  specie 
or  its  equivalent.  In  these  the  cry  was  give,  give,  any- 
thing, everything,  and  they  show  Scarron  to  be  surely  the 
most  indefatigable  asker  that  ever  lived.  He  demanded  a 
medley  of  things;  money,  an  abbey,  a  lodging  at  Court, 
firewood,  books,  a  carriage,  pies,  capons,  cheese,  dogs,  and 
so  forth.  Strangely  enough  his  correspondents  sent  him 
nearly  all  he  asked  for,  which  he  accepted  with  a  gratitude 
that  overflowed  into  letters  of  thanks  and  requests  for 
more.  It  was  this  same  Abbe  Scarron  who  was  particu- 
larly severe  on  tuft-hunters,  and  mocked  with  gleeful 
satire  the  greed  of  the  Courtiers  and  the  requests  they 
made-  in  their  dedicatory  epistles.  One  apologist  says 
that:- 

He  at  least  solicited  with  an  air  of  gaiety  and  good  humour 
which  generally  eliminated  all  appearance  of  business  from 
his  requests,  rendered  still  more  excusable  by  his  cruel 
infirmity. 

There  is  really  no  need  for  any  excuse  of  this  kind.  One 
may  as  well  be  frank.  Poetical  mendicity  was  a  fashion- 
able trade  and  it  was  sound  commercial  policy  011  Scarron's 
part  to  decry  his  rivals'  wares. 

With  an  income  of  such  a  variegated  kind  he  now  tried 
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all  manner  of  things  by  way  of  cure  for  his  ailments,  and 
he  was  the  more  emboldened  in  these  attempts  since  death 
was  the  only  cure  that  could  be  worse  than  the  disease. 
Waters  at  Bourbon  and  elsewhere,  drugs,  charms,  even  a 
bath  of  warm  tripe,  all  had  their  ineffectual  trial.  Scarron 
confessed  that  the  only  thing  that  did  him  any  real  and 
lasting  good  was  to  swear,  a  method  he  recommended  to 
all  his  friends  as  peculiarly  efficacious. 

An  expected  source  of  income  to  Scarron  was  a  certain 
pecuniary  value  he  set  upon  his  title  of  Abbe,  since  he 
might  one  day  have  a  benefice  upon  which  to  sustain  it. 
He   preferred   a   request   for   something   of   the   kind   to 
Richelieu,  in  a  very  nattering  letter,  which  the  recipient 
said  was  very  pleasantly  dated,  and  replied  that  the  Abbe 
was  in  no  condition  to  perform  the  duties  attaching  to  the 
post.     Scarron's  answer  that  he  did  not  want  any  duties  to 
perform  but  an  abbacy  or  benefice  so  simple  that  he  need 
only    believe    in    God    to    deserve    it    was    characteristic. 
There  is  little  doubt  that,  but  for  Richelieu's  death,  he 
would  have  received  from  him  what  he  obtained  a  year 
later  from  the  Queen,  the  Canonry  of  Mans  of  which  he 
had  been  Abbe  gratuitously  for  just  ten  years.     He  lived 
in  his  canonical  house  two  years  and   then  removed  to 
Paris.     In  the  meantime  the  loose  leaves — one  may  use 
the    adjective    in    its   double    sense — of  his    poetry   were 
gathered    together    in    book    form    and    printed.      I    say 
"  poetry  "  advisedly,  though  I  do  not  wish  any  inference 
of  quality  to  be  taken  from  it.    "  Des  poesies  diverses  "  was 
his  own  title,  and  a  man  may  be  a  real  poet  even  though 
he  lack  the  soporific  degree  of  turgidity  necessary  to  con- 
stitute him  a  standard  poet.     At  Mans  also  he  wrote  that 
elephantine  jest  in  five  cantos,  "  Typhon  ou  la  Giganto- 
machie,"  the  wars  of  the  gods  and  giants,  the  origin  of 
which  was  a  contentious  game  of  skittles  among  the  giants, 
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of  whom  Typhon  lost  his  temper  through  receiving  one  of 
the  skittle-balls — a  toy  as  big  as  Snowdon — on  his  toes  and 
flung  it  so  high  that  it  burst  through  the  "  cerulean  dome  " 
and  alighted  on  the  banqueting  table  of  the  gods,  creating 
considerable  havoc  amongst  Juno's  best  crockeiy.  This 
he  dedicated  to  that  rising  orb  Mazarin,  who  received  the 
flattery  with  a  scarcely  veiled  contempt,  though  he  be- 
stowed on  the  writer  a  pension  just  small  enough  to  err 
on  the  mean  side.  Scarron  could  hardly  be  grateful  for  a 
pittance  given  with  the  grace  that  flings  a  beggarly  crust 
to  a  prowling  cur,  but  touched  to  the  quick,  remembered 
this  thing  when  the  avaricious  Cardinal  had  angered  all 
around  him  :  of  which  more  later.  This  buffoonery  had 
success  sufficient  to  encourage  Scarron  to  the  bolder  foolery 
of  the  "  Virgile  Travesti."  The  man-in-the-street  who 
could  as  much  as  spell  enjoyed  it  hugely,  for  the  language 
was  that  of  every-day  Paris  with  its  clothes  off.  The 
literary  world,  however,  could  not  quite  fathom  it,  and  it  is 
as  amusing  in  a  way  as  the  jest  itself  to  read  the  dis- 
approval of  a  critic  made  in  all  seriousness  :  — "  It  broke 
the  bounds  of  a  sustained  and  severe  style." 

The  principal  part  of  Scarron's  life,  both  literary  and 
natural,  dates  from  his  return  in  1646,  to  Paris,  where  he 
installed  himself  successively  in  the  Rue  d'Enfers,  Rue 
de  Douze-Portes,  au  Marais  and  Rue  de  la  Tixanderie, 
and  betook  himself  to  occupations  and  a  style  of  life  more 
conformable  to  his  character.  With  an  increase  of  his 
literary  output  he  received  an  increasing  revenue  from  his 
publisher,  Quinet,  whose  house  he  styled  his  "  Marquisate 
of  Quinet."  As  he  could  not  go  out  to  his  jolly  companions 
they  were  welcomed  at  his  house,  whose  doors  were  open 
to  almost  everyone,  and  there  he  held  his  brilliant,  light- 
witted  but  loose-tongued  court,  a  crooked  Mahomet, 
monarch  of  paralytics,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  literary 
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friends  Sarrazin,  Segrais,  Tristan  I'Ermite,  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac,  Menage,  Madame  de  Sevigne,  Mademoiselle  de 
Scudery,  and  the  rest,  and  a  world  of  notabilities,  Marechal 
d'Albret,  Comte  de  Grammont,  Cardinal  de  Eetz,  Madame 
de  la  Fayette,  Ninon  de  Lenclos,  Marion  de  Lorme  and 
lesser  stars  in  the  court  firmament  who,  after  Scarron's 
introduction  by  Madame  de  Hautefort  to  the  Queen  (whose 
permission  he  had  to  bear  the  official  title  of  "'  the  Queen's 
invalid,"  supported,  of  course,  by  a  pension),  made  the 
cripple's  house  a  fashionable  as  well  as  literary  resort.  At 
first  these  joyous  re-unions  were  merry  feasts  where  each 
guest  contributed — after  the  manner  of  a  country  picnic — 
a  share  of  the  eatables  and  drinkables.  These  contribu- 
tions were  afterwards  commuted  by  a  series  of  pecuniary 
pensions  to  the  host  who,  thus  in  receipt  of  a  considerable 
fortune,  was  able  to  maintain  his  establishment  on  a  scale 
befitting  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  guests.  At  table 
Scarron  proved  to  the  full  that  paralysis  had  not  touched 
his  stomach  nor  his  tongue.  He  enjoyed  unimpaired 
agility  of  mind,  his  ideas  were  clear,  his  wit  of  the  sharpest, 
his  temper  of  the  gayest.  However  broken  in  body,  sleep- 
less or  suffering,  this  cripple,  always  ready  for  a  joke, 
always  gay,  pleasant,  good-humored,  with  repartees  of 
varying  acidity  or  sweetness  at  his  tongue  tip,  magnet-like 
drew  all  Paris  in  his  direction.  His  domestic  cares  fell  on 
the  shoulders  of  his  two  sisters,  one  of  whom,  as  he  observed, 
"  loved  wine,  the  other  men."  The  latter,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  note,  presented  her  brother  with  a  nephew,  "  a  la 
mode  du  Marais,"  Avhich  being  interpreted  signified  at  the 
time  "  without  the  incumbrauce  of  a  husband."  Scarron, 
immoral  in  his  days  of  strength,  unmoral  in  his  weaker 
time,  took  to  the  boy,  and  merely  made  jests  of  his  sisters' 
reputation:  nothing  extraordinary  at  a  period  when  a 
woman's  worse  fault  was  chastity. 
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This  merry  life  was  in  every  way  compatible  with  the 
composition  of  the  "  Virgile  Travesti  "  which  our  Abbe,  one 
would  think,  flung  off  in  the  odd  moments  when  his  tongue 
idled.  This  task,  ignoble  as  one  may  term  it,  was  cleverly 
executed.  Compared  with  the  original  it  is  merely  a 
wonderful  composition  of  air  and  pepper — but  such  air 
and  such  pepper.  Instead  of  gods  and  goddesses,  heroes 
in  armour,  and  damsels  of  classic  mould,  we  are  of  earth, 
and  follow  the  extravagant  and  bucolic  adventures  and 
loves  of  Audreys  and  Williams,  Colin  at  the  ploughtail,  and 
Phyllis  in  the  dairy.  The  measured  swing  and  sonorous- 
ness of  the  Latin  Hexameter  give  way  to  the  dancing 
rollick  of  French  octosyllabics,  and  the  stately  Roman 
tongue  is  replaced  by  the  colloquialisms  of  the  Halles.  It 
is  in  every  respect  pure  burlesque,  travesty,  parody,  call 
it  what  you  will.  Whatever  may  be  one's  opinion  as  to 
the  legitimacy  of  parodying  such  a  classic  as  the  JEneid, 
or  as  to  the  material  limits  of  a  parody  in  point  of  length— 
this  is  an  unfinished  prank  in  eight  books,  each  as  long  as 
those  of  Virgil — there  can  be  little  doubt  that  as  a  bur- 
lesque it  serves  for  a  model.  If  the  rules — are  there  such 
by  the  way? — of  parody  prescribe  a  humorous  and  witty 
exaggeration  of  the  form,  matter,  metre,  style,  manner- 
isms, and  faults  of  a  work,  employed  in  so  discriminating 
a  fashion  and  with  so  keen  a  critical  insight  that  the 
parody  points  unmistakably  to  the  original,  and  yet  does 
not  demean  it  for  us,  then  is  this  Epic  of  Burlesques  to  its 
original  as  an  ape  to  a  man.  Though  in  the  main  of  irres- 
istible comicality  we  often  discover  a  fine  literary  criticism 
hiding  in  its  parody,  and  here  and  there  in  its  simplicity 
and  naturalness,  or  among  incongruities  there  flashes  upon 
us  a  single  lino  of  literal  translation  of  a  beauty  far 
exceeding  the  best  among  the  serious  versions.  Scarrou 
here  shows  all  the  now  familiar  tricks  of  the  parodist:  a 
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fecundity  of  strange  rhymes  for  almost  impossible  words, 
the  splitting  of  words  in  order  to  rhyme  the  earlier  portion, 
peculiar  turns  of  phrase,  changes  of  accent  and  invention 
of  words  to  suit  the  metre,  all  these  are  here.  Though  the 
scansion  may  be  anything  the  metre  is  octosyllabics.  These 
he  used  in  such  an  eccentric  manner  that  they  have 
become  unchangeably  associated  with  burlesque  or  humour, 
and  are  still  known  in  France  as  "  burlesque  verses."  So 
the  book  published  about  this  time,  "  The  Passion  of  our 
Lord  in  burlesque  verses,"  is  not  so  unsanctified  as  it  might 
seem  even  in  France,  it  merely  meant  in  eight-syllabled 
lines.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  "  Virgile  Travesti  "  in 
English  literature  is  "  Hudibras,"  of  which  Butler  published 
the  first  part  fourteen  years  after  the  first  book  of"  Virgile," 
which  took  English  taste  by  the  forelock,  though  Cotton's 
version  of  Book  I.  and  IV.  did  not  appear  till  fifteen  years 
after  Butler's  epic.  The  comparison  between  these  works 
of  Butler  and  Scarron  is  absolutely  complete  as  to  style, 
metre,  manner,  rhythm,  rhyme,  and  all  else  except 
brilliance  and  wit,  in  which  Scarron  was  superlative. 

There  was  an  ancient  sage  philosopher 
Who  had  read  Alexander  Ross  over. 

Had  these  been  in  French  I  should  have  said  Scarron  was 
the  perpetrator;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  Hudibras 
was  quite  worthy  the  Scarronic  lines :  — 

Be  ever  just  and  fear  the  gods : 
This  maxim  may  be  very  well, 
But  tell  me,  what's  its  use  in  hell? 

No  question  of  imitation  arises.  Scarron  was  dead 
before  "  Hudibras  "  was  born ;  and  Butler's  burlesque  is  too 
direct  a  satire  on  the  puritans  to  owe  anything  to  the 
"  Virgile." 
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This  protracted  joke — it  was  four  years  long  and  pub- 
lished in  one  book  at  a  time — met  with  extraordinary 
success,  and  sped  into  many  editions.  The  Queen  enjoyed 
it;  and  the  Chancellor  Seguier  revelled  in  its  absurdities  so 
openly  that  Scarron  paid  him  that  costly  and  dubious 
honour  of  dedicating  to  him  the  second  book.  St.  Simon 
—anything  after  the  etiquette  of  Versailles — considered  it 
a  jest  in  the  best  taste,  and  Racine,  spite  of  the  gods  and 
Boileau,  read  it  with  roars  of  laughter.  There  is  no  doubt 
Boileau  himself  read  it  on  the  sly  and  smiled;  though 
poseur  in  poetry  as  he  was,  he  would  only  admit  having 
studied  it  as  part  of  his  business ;  besides,  "  Scarron  had 
merit,"  said  he,  "  which  though  it  appeared  but  at  in- 
tervals, was  uncommon." 

The  French  mind  always  had,  and  still  cherishes,  a  more 
or  less  secret  leaning  towards  burlesque;  and  finds  some- 
thing to  laugh  at  in  even  the  most  serious  matters.  The 
same  mind  has  also  a  passion  for  imitation.  Once  let  a 
fashion  be  started  from  its  earth  and  it  is  followed  to  the 
death.  If  the  English  had  not  decapitated  King  Charles, 
it  has  been  said  that  Louis  the  Sixteenth  might  have  lived 
to  die  a  natural  death.  Burlesque  became  fashionable 
through  Scarron,  whose  wit  fitted  him  to  accomplish 
naturally  the  accomplishment  that  others  had  to  acquire. 
The  world  is  always  ready  to  pay  well  for  laughter,  and 
Scarron  was,  happily,  ready  to  supply  it.  It  may  be  thus 
guessed  that  in  the  fair  garden  of  French  literature, 
burlesque,  like  weeds,  smothered  cultivation.  To  use  an- 
other metaphor  Scarron  was  the  stone  that  started  the 
avalanche — and  no  matter  what  came  in  its  way,  nothing 
was  spared  or  sacred  from  its  rush.  Burlesque  was  used 
even  for  the  purposes  of  religious  instruction;  though  the 
would-be  Scarrons  made  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  to  be 
a  buffoon  it  was  only  necessary  to  speak  in  that  coarse  and 
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oath-laden  language  peculiar  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Fish 
Markets. 

Scarron,  in  his  eccentric  and  unexpected  fashion, 
dropped  a  bombshell  amongst  his  apes,  by  the  expression 
of  a  hope  that  the  Academy — then  in  its  early  youth- 
would  interfere  to  suppress  the  rampant  spirit  of  burlesque, 
adding:— "For  my  part  I  am  ready  to  forswear  a  style 
that  has  spoiled  the  world."  And  he  did  forswear,  but 
only  after  adding  two  more  books  to  his  version  of  the 
"  ^Eneid." 

In  the  midst  of  this  comic  furore  Scairon's  house  became 
the  headquarters  of  satire  and  epigram,  and  eventually  a 
magazine  of  ammunition  for  the  Frondeurs.  It  would 
seem  that  many  of  the  wits  of  the  day  joined  the  Fronde 
not  because  of  any  real  hatred  of  Mazarin,  but  from  a 
desire  to  exercise  their  puny  powers  of  sarcasm  and  sting 
at  the  expense  of  someone  sufficiently  high  in  the  world, 
and  at  the  same  time  powerless,  to  bring  their  little 
effusions  into  a  prominence  otherwise  unattainable.  A 
scandal  in  Court  will  sell  more  papers  than  one  in  an  alley. 
Here  Dassoucy,  Blot,  Cyrano  and  others  met  to  improve 
the  shining  hour,  until  someone  other  than  Cyrano  or  Blot 
(whom  Mazarin  had  bought  with  a  pension)  lampooned  the 
Cardinal  in  the  best  political  pamphlet  of  the  time  "  La 
Mazarinade,"  a  piece  of  satire  in  which  burlesque  gave  win- 
to  ferocity — Juvenal  without  his  honest  indignation.  For 
Scarron  it  was  the  worst  thing  that  he  did  if  he  were  in- 
deed the  writer.  He  repudiated  it  most  indignantly,  and 
we  may  credit  him  with  honesty  in  this;  but  as  it  issued 
from  his  coterie,  and  Mazarin,  with  his  usual  astucity, 
aimed  his  revenge  at  the  Chief  and  not  at  the  minions.  He 
cut  off  his  pension  to  Scarron  and  the  Queen  hers;  Scarron 
received  a  larger  one  from  Fouquet.  but  he  was  no  longer 
the  Queen's  invalid.  Also,  as  we  have  seen,  Cyrano,  by 
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way  of  retaliation  for  being  drawn  into  such  iniquitous 
company,  wrote  the  most  bitter  of  his  many  open  letters, 
addressed  to  Scarron,  whom  he  called :  — 

A  frog  croaking  in  the  marshes  of  Parnassus;  a  living 
example  of  the  vengeance  of  God ;  his  body  bent  like  a  gibbet 
on  which  the  devil  had  hung  a  soul;  his  language  so  vile 
that  if  the  Halles  tongue  should  change  Scarron  would  not 
be  understood ;  and  if  death  were  to  dance  a  sarabande  he 
would  take  a  pair  of  Scarrons  for  castanets. 

There  was  no  answer. 

In  the  intervals  of  "  Virgile  "  Scarron,  surely  the  most 
fecund  and  untiring  of  writers,  besides  producing  many 
volumes  of  verse  of  his  average  merit,  easy,  pleasant, 
amusing  for  the  most  part,  often  descending  into  a  slough 
of  scurrilousness,  or  rising,  on  occasions,  to  a  respectable 
level  of  nobility,  or  delicacy  of  sentiment,  wrote 
for  the  stage  a  number  of  comedies,  all  of  which  were  acted 
and  none  of  them  a  failure.  These  were  in  rhyming 
hexameters,  and  obeyed  neither  the  rules  of  Aristotle  nor 
the  laws  of  the  unities,  but  because  it  suited  the  author's 
style,  they  rather  followed  the  six  fundamentals  of  Lope 
da  Vega,  more  especially  since  the  plots  of  all  were  laid  in 
Spain.  There  must  be  one  scene  in  a  street,  another  in  a 
garden,  a  third  in  a  room  or  balcony,  duels,  chance  meet- 
ings, a  substitution  of  persons,  masks  and  dark  lanterns 
are  essentials ;  without  a  silly  valet  or  other  stupid  bour- 
geois, the  comedy  would  not  be  worth  playing;  and  one 
must  be  poetical  and  sentimental  in  the  love  passages  and 
as  loose  as  one  likes  elsewhere.  Scarron,  free  from  the 
trammels  of  precisianism,  showed  unwonted  ease  and  alert- 
ness, and  an  irrepressible  gaiety,  amounting  at  times  to 
farcical  buffoonery.  In  his  first  comedy  "  Jodelet "  he 
burlesqued  the  language  of  "  The  Cid  "  in  that  mock  tragic 
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speech  beginning  :  — "  Be  clean,  my  teeth  :  'tis  honour 
thus  commands."  All  his  characters  are  remarkable  for  clear 
outline  and  life-like  expression.  They  are  natural  enough  to 
drop  things,  to  ask  the  time,  tell  stories,  feel  cold,  and  suffer 
from  a  number  of  trifles,  as  was  not  the  wont  of  the  puppets 
of  the  French  stage  at  this  time.  Moreover,  they  required 
almost  110  stage  directions,  since  their  speech  foreshadowed 
the  situations.  The  chief  faults  of  all  these  plays  were 
their  loose  dramatic  construction,  and  their  patched-up 
conclusions.  The  most  humorous  and  famous  was  that  in 
which  Cyrano  was  here  and  there  burlesqued  "  Don  Japhet 
of  Armenia."  It  was  the  favourite  of  young  Louis  when  he 
was  fifteen,  and  forty  years  after  the  death  of  its  author 
when  his  young  wife  had  become  Louis'  old  one,  Louis  still 
took  pleasure  in  it.  With  his  death  the  last  of  Scarron's 
plays  disappeared  from  the  repertoire  of  the  best  Comedy 
Companies. 

When  Scarron  became  a  novelist  he  still  busied  himself 
with  players.  What  induced  him  to  try  his  hand  at  a 
form  of  literature  so  distinct  from  anything  he  had  hitherto 
seriously  attempted,  seems  to  have  been  the  success  which 
awaited  his  very  free  translation  of  short  stories 
by  Spanish  authors.  They  are  quite  as  interesting 
as  those  scattered  through  "  Don  Quixote."  Moliere 
that  literary  imperialist,  annexed  the  better  part  of 
"  Les  Hypocrites  "  for  his  "  Tartufe,"  as  both  Sedaine 
and  Beaumarchais  for  their  plays  did  by  "  La 
Precaution  Inutile."  It  was  quite  in  order  for  Scarron,  a 
brilliant  Spanish  scholar,  to  model,  more  or  less,  his  only 
novel,  like  his  plays,  on  something  Spanish.  The  Picaroon 
-Romance  seems  to  have  been  his  inspiration  for  style,  as 
was  Don  Quixote  for  plan,  since,  like  Cervantes,  he  had 
several  stories  set  in  the  frame  of  the  main  one.  "  Le  Roman 
Comique  "  broke  new  ground  in  France  as  perhaps  also  in 
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England.      As   Cervantes   crushed   the   foolish   stories   of 
Knight  errantry,  so  did  Scarron  scatter  the  forces  of  the  in- 
terminable historical  novel  and  the  metaphysical  love-sick 
romance.     His  particular  red  rag  was  the  novel  of  heroics 
peculiar  to  France.    This  was  just  now  reaching  the  height 
of  its  prosperity  and  the  extreme  of  its  turgidity  together : 
Madame  Scudery  having  delivered  her  mind  of  that  tre- 
mendous abortion  "  Clelie,"  the  most  awful  specimen  of 
this  class  of  fiction,  the  ten  volumes  of  which  occupied  five 
years  in  publication.     What  marvellous  patience  the  novel 
reader  of  the  day  must  have  exercised,  and  what  a  waste  of 
the  good  material  of  paper  and  time  on  the  part  of  the 
Scudery  !     I  have  said  Scarron's  novel  broke  new  ground ; 
it  was  not  only  the  first  attempt  in  France  to  depict  life  as 
it  was,  but  the  pioneer  of  a  style  of  fiction  in  which  Le 
Sage,  Defoe,  Fielding,  Smollett  and  even  Dickens  in  the 
"  Pickwick  Papers  "  were  such  excellent  adventurers.    It  is 
merely  the  recital  of  the  adventures  and  at  the  same  time 
a  picture  of  the  manners  of  a  troop  of  strolling  players 
whom  Scarron  met  at  Mans,  and  amongst  whose  company 
he  is  said  to  have  first  seen  Moliere.     Its  main  defect  was 
that  it  had  no  particular  beginning,  no  particular  aim,  it 
led  nowhere,  and  was  never  finished,  though  the  last  item 
mattered  not  since  it  is  complete  as  it  stands,  and  there 
was  no  special  reason  why  it  should  end,  except  when  its 
author  laid  aside  his  pen  for  ever.     He  wrote  the  scenes  as 
they  occurred  to  him  with  no  more  of  a  pre-conceived  plan 
than  can  be  credited  to  Sterne,  who,  by-the-way,  was  very 
much   taken    with   this    novel,    every    page   of   which   is 
redolent  with  the  sunshiny  air  of  old  provincial  France. 
Scarron  loved  his  characters  who,  on  the  whole  were  very 
well  behaved.      He  described  them  as  though  they  were 
flesh  and  blood— possibly  they  were,  they  live  so  much — 
and  their  dress,  thoughts,  and  subtler  feelings,  with  a  care 
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which  would  have  done  even  Chaucer  credit.  Many  of  the 
inmates  of  the  inn  at  Mans  for  simplicity,  picturesqueness, 
gaiety,  and  naturalness,  might  sit  side  by  side  with  the 
company  of  mine  host  of  the  Tabard.  The  style  of  the 
narrative  and  incidents  is  in  Scarron's  best  vogue,  neither 
too  elevating  nor  too  debased.  Unlike  that  of  the  heroic 
novel  his  language  did  not  descend  to  pomposity,  nor 
further  still  to  vulgarity.  He  was  simply  natural,  writing 
with  a  sobriety,  directness  and  a  happiness  of  phrase 
peculiar  to  him.  With  freedom  and  attraction  of  style, 
unbounded  gaiety,  a  language  supple  and  accommodated 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  tale,  and  though  broadly  humorous, 
yet  not  lacking  in  a  certain  tender  grace,  and  poesy  in  the 
love  scenes  need  we  say  it  was  a  success  and  is  a  classic, 
and  that  many  of  its  characters  are  types?  As  a  matter 
of  course  someone  totally  unfitted  for  the  task  tried  to 
finish  it  as  was  the  case  with  "  Don  Quixote  "  in  precopy- 
right  times.  The  Sieur  d'Offray's  work  is  only  remembered 
by  a  particular  happy  criticism  of  it  and  its  author  in  three 
words  :  "  sacrilege  on  paper."  "  Le  Roman  Comique  "  was 
translated  into  several  languages.  There  were  two  versions 
in  English :  one  by  Tom  Brown,  and  another  attributed 
to  Goldsmith,  though  the  latter  is  doubtful.  La  Fontaine 
who,  no  matter  what  his  merit  as  a  fabulist,  or  his  demerit 
as  a  writer  of  salacious  verse,  possessed  the  knack  of  making 
atrocious  plays  out  of  good  material,  constructed  a  very  bad 
comedy  out  of  a  capital  character  in  the  story,  and  Le 
Tellier  d'Orvilliers  turned  the  entire  novel  into  verse, 
following  his  original  so  faithfully  that  a  strong  flavour 
of  prose  pervades  his  effort. 

Scarron's  charitable  marriage  in  1652  with  a  girl  of 
sixteen,  Mademoiselle  Francoise  d'Aubigne,  who,  as 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  became  a  real  but  unacknowledged 
Queen  of  France,  lost  him  his  canonry  on  his 
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wedding  day,  and  with  it  the  income  from  his 
benefice,  but  he  made  up  for  it  by  working  and 
living  more  furiously  for  the  eight  years  he  survived 
his  marriage.  It  is  difficult  to  take  his  poverty  seriously 
when  he  takes  it  so  lightly;  yet  though  not  as  poor  as  he 
would  make  believe,  and  though  he  did  suffer  the  tortures 
of  Job  with  the  exemplary  degree  of  patience  attributed 
to  that  martyr,  he  was  not  at  any  rate  compelled  to  suffer 
"  sitting  on  a  dung  heap  scratching  his  boils  with  a  pots- 
herd." No !  his  room  at  the  Hotel  de  1'Impecuniosite,  as 
he  headed  his  letters,  was  draped  in  yellow  velvet,  his  food 
was  delicate,  his  wine  of  the  best,  his  servants  many,  his 
conversation  brilliant,  his  friends  were  all  around  him, 
and  he  paid  his  way.  But  there  was  a  fly  in  the  amber. 
Just  before  his  marriage  he  was  afraid  of  nothing  but 
ridicule;  just  before  his  death  his  only  fear  was  that  he 
would  leave  his  young  wife,  beautiful  and  honourable, 
and  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached,  with  little  re- 
sources, and  his  last  fear  fell  true. 

Queen  Christina,  of  Sweden,  in  1659,  visited  him  and 
dubbed  him  the  "  gayest  man  in  Paris,"  but  a  year  later 
the  gayest  man  in  Paris  was  dying,  and  dying  appropri- 
ately. He  was  attacked  with  a  violent  hiccough.  "  If 
ever  I  recover,"  said  he  between  the  spasms,  "  I  will  write 
a  satire  against  the  hiccough."  "  My  children,"  he  re- 
marked to  his  sorrowing  servants,  "  you  will  never  weep 
for  me  so  much  as  I  have  made  you  laugh."  The  last 
phrase  that  the  man  who  caused  more  laughter  and 
laughed  less  than  any  in  France,  was  heard  to  utter,  was 
on  laughter :  "  I  never  thought  it  was  so  easy  a  matter  to 
laugh  at  the  approach  of  death."  The  race  between  satire 
and  death  was  won  by  death.  This  poor  devil  of  a  laughter- 
maker  composed  his  own  epitaph — of  which  some  idea  is 
given  below.  It  has  the  merit  of  being  the  most  beautiful 
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poem  he  wrote,  though,  it  is  fittingly  written  in  "  burlesque 
verses."     For  the  beauty  I  refer  readers  to  the  original :  — 

He  who  now  resteth  here  beneath     - 
Made  pity  more  than  envy  rife, 
A  thousand  times  he  suffered  death 
Before  he  parted  from  his  life. 
Pray,  passer,  let  your  step  be  light 
Lest  you  disturb  his  slumber  deep : 
For,  know,  this  is  the  first  sweet  night 
That  blest  poor,  worn  Scarron,  with  sleep. 

Some  French  critics  think  that  Scarron  was  the  inventor 
or  creator  of  burlesque.  Possibly  because  the  word  "  bur- 
lesque "  was  not  brought  into  France  from  Italy  till  1640, 
when  Sarrazin  first  applied  it  to  Scarron.  They  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  thing  called  "  burlesque  "  was  in  exist- 
ence before  Scarron — Rabelais  and  Janotus  de  Bragmardo 
for  instance — though  it  passed  under  the  name  of  "  gro- 
tesque." ScaiTon  was  only  the  populariser  of  the  style, 
and  its  best  exponent,  and  really  the  last,  as  he  was  the 
first,  of  his  peculiar  manner.  Hence,  having  neither 
literary  ancestor  nor  progeny,  he  is  above  all  others  the 
type  for  burlesque.  The  method  died  with  him.  Dassoucy 
tried  to  fit  his  little  head  with  Scarron' s  old  hat,  and  styled 
himself  ''  Emperor  of  burlesque,"  but  he  was  haunted  by 
the  shade  of  Cyrano  for  the  ape  affair  at  Pont  Xeuf  and 
Boileau  crushed  him  and  Dulot,  and  the  rest  of  the  stupids 
with  a  word. 

Scarron  may  seem  to  be  here  depicted  as  a  man  passing 
long  days  and  longer  nights  mocking  his  ills,  and  so  to 
say,  revenging  himself  on  beauty  of  all  kinds,  physical  and 
intellectual,  by  grotesques  and  burlesques.  Let  us  be  just 
though  it  be  but  a  word.  He  had  a  veneration  for  higher 
things  and  for  real  beauty;  witness  his  choice  of  a  now 
famous  picture.  In  spite  of  his  sisters'  wayward  characters 
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he  kept  them  both  beside  him,  and  defied  shame  with  a 
shameless  jest.  Celeste  Palaisseau,  a  young  girl  with  whom 
he  had  fallen  in  love  in  early  youth,  having  retired  to  the 
convent  of  the  Conception,  in  Paris,  was,  with  a  com- 
panion, maintained  by  him  in  his  crippled  age  for  many 
years  when  the  bankruptcy  of  the  convent  closed  its  doors 
to  them.  On  receiving  his  benefice  of  Mans  he  made  her 
Prioress  of  Argenteuil.  He  married  his  wife  out  of  pure 
charity  when  poverty  left  her  the  choice  between  a  convent 
and  the  streets  of  the  most  licentious  capital  of  its  time, 
and  always  out  of  his  abundance,  when  he  had  it,  he  gave 
freely.  In  spite  of  his  canonry,  and  though  he  was  any- 
thing but  religious,  I  do  not  think  he  will  be  found  jesting 
with  aught  that  is  really  sacred. 

He  was  fond  of  the  work  of  Corneille,  and  it  is  said  he 
himself  intended  to  write  a  tragedy.  No  doubt  this  would 
not  have  been  the  least  merry  of  his  many  jests. 


IN   THE    KINGSLEY   COUNTRY. 
By  TIXSLEY  PRATT. 

XT  EAR  where  the  rivers  Tamar  and  Tavy  meet,  a  little 
above  the  broad  channel  of  the  Hamoaze,  and  flow 
with  a  gentle  motion  towards  the  open  waters  of  Plymouth 
Sound,  stands  the  little  parish  of  St.  Budeaux.  To-day  it  is 
but  a  straggling  place,  and  stands  well  removed  from  the 
busy  seaport  which  lies  a  few  miles  to  the  south.  But  three 
hundred  years  ago,  when  the  little  place  was  intimately 
associated  with  Sir  Francis  Drake,  it  consisted  of  a  few 
scattered  dwellings,  thatched  and  timbered  after  the 
picturesque  manner  of  the  time,  with  here  and  there  an 
outlying  farm  or  so,  and  a  few  houses  of  greater  preten- 
sions, of  which  Tavy  Court  was  the  chief,  then  in  the 
occupation  of  a  baronet  of  Cornish  descent,  by  name  Sir 
Roger  Trevanion.  The  roadway  approaching  St.  Budeaux 
mounts  somewhat  steeply  uphill,  and  at  that  period  the 
ascent  was  crowned  by  the  church — a  modest  house  of 
prayer,  with  a  square,  battlemented  tower  overlooking  the 
short  stretch  of  lush  meadowlands  that  slope  down  to  the 
waterside. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  present  Vicar  of  St.  Budeaux  I 
was  able,  from  the  upper  windows  of  the  Vicarage  to  com- 
mand a  wide  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country.  North- 
wards the  eye  traverses  the  pastoral  valleys  of  the  twin 
rivers,  with  the  woods  of  Warleigh  in  the  near  distance, 
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and  far  beyond  these,  rolling  into  apparently  limitless 
space,  loom  the  misty  uplands  of  Dartmoor.  To  the  left 
stretch  the  meadows  and  orchards  over  beyond  Landulph 
and  Botus  Fleming,  while  miles  away  spread  the  high 
slopes  of  Kingston  Down,  rising  in  the  far  distance  to  the 
misty  summit  of  Kit  Hill.  Says  Charles  Kingsley : 

What  if  the  spectators  who  last  summer  gazed  with  just 
pride  upon  the  noble  port  of  Plymouth,  its  vast  breakwater 
spanning  the  Sound,  its  arsenals  and  docks,  its  two  Estuaries 
filled  with  gallant  ships,  and  watched  the  great  screw-liners 
turning  within  their  own  length  by  force  invisible,  or 
threading  the  crowded  fleets  with  the  ease  of  the  tiniest  boat ; 
what  if,  by  some  magic  turn,  the  nineteenth  century  and  all 
the  magnificence  of  its  wealth  and  science,  had  vanished,  as 
it  may  vanish  hereafter,  and  they  had  found  themselves 
thrown  back  three  hundred  years  into  the  pleasant  summer 
days  of  1588 ! 

Mount  Edgecombe  is  still  there,  beautiful  as  ever;  but 
where  are  the  docks,  and  where  is  Devonport?  No  vast  dry 
dock  rises  at  the  water's  edge,  Drake's  Island  carries  but  a 
paltry  battery,  just  raised  by  the  man  whose  name  it  bears : 
Mount  Wise  is  a  lone  gentleman's  house  among  fields;  the 
Citadel  is  a  pop-gun  fort  which  a  third-class  steamer  would 
shell  into  rubble  for  an  afternoon's  amusement.  And  the 
shipping,  where  are  they?  The  floating  castles  of  the 
Hamoaze  have  dwindled  to  a  few  crawling  lime-hoys,  and  the 
Catwater  is  packed,  not  as  now,  with  merchant  craft,  but 
with  the  ships  who  will  to-morrow  begin  the  greatest  Sea- 
fight  which  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Such  was  the  Plymouth  of  Elizabeth's  day  as  pictured 
by  the  novelist.  But  if  Plymouth  has  changed  vastly  in 
the  course  of  three  hundred  years  the  country  around  St. 
Budeaux  is  probably  much  the  same  as  it  was  in  Drake's 
day.  The  Elizabethan  dwellings  have  gone,  and  nothing 
remains  of  Old  St.  Budeaux  but  the  battlementcd  tower  of 
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the  church,  with  the  hill-side  graveyard  clinging  around 
its  base.  As  I  climb  the  hill  a  crowd  of  fancies  come  upon 
me— day  dreams,  if  you  will — and  here  is  one. 

On  a  September  morning  in  the  year  of  grace  1567, 
mine  host  of  the  "  Queen's  Head,"  opposite  St.  Budeaux' 
Church,  stood  at  his  door  awaiting  custom.      Trade  was 
slack   in  those   parts   and   Master   Blackburn  cursed   his 
fellows  roundly  (under  his  breath)  for  their  sober  habits. 
For  he  was  a  nervous  man  was  Master  Blackburn,  and 
rarely  ventured  upon  ill  words  save  under  great  provoca- 
tion.    In   person   he   was   short   and   pot-bellied,   with   a 
bullet-head — somewhat  bald  on  the  crown, — and  a  wide 
mouth  which  closed  like  the  jaws  of  a  man-trap.     He  was 
possessed  of  a  perpetual  bad  temper  which  he  strove  to 
hide  from  his  superiors — or  those  of  whom  he  stood  in  fear 
— under  an  effusive  manner,  while  to  his  underlings  he 
was  a  very  prince  of  tyrants.     But  Master  Host  hastened 
to  put  away  his  silent  vituperation  when  he  observed  a 
traveller  mounting  the  hill  and  making  his  way  towards 
the  inn.     As  the  newcomer  approached,  Master  Blackburn 
wore    the    very    blandest    of    smiles    on    his    ill-favoured 
countenance.     The  traveller,  if  one  might  judge  by  his 
rolling  gait  and  bronzed  appearance,  seemed  to  be  a  sea- 
faring man.     He  was  a  bold  black-eyed  individual,  but 
merry   withal,   and   bestowing   a   curt   nod   upon   Master 
Blackburn,  he  seated  himself  upon  one  of  the  benches  out- 
side the  inn  and  called  stoutly  for  a  tankard  of  ale.     When 
it  was  brought  he  put  it  to  his  lips  and  took  a  deep  draught, 
but  set  it  down  again  sharply  with  a  very  wry  face. 

"What  call  you  this,  Master  Host?"  he  demanded. 
"An  it  be  ale  I  would  fain  taste  of  your  cyder,  but  if  it  be 
not  better  than  your  ale  I  had  as  lief  have  a  tankard  of 
sack." 

"  Why,  sure,"  quoth  the  host,  "  the  ale  is  good  ale  aa 
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need  be.     You  shall  find  none  better  down  to  Plymouth 
town." 

"None  better?  Why,  you  rogue-tapster,  what  know 
you  of  Plymouth  town  and  its  good  ale  ?  Of  Exeter  gaol, 
I  dare  swear,  you  have  more  certain  knowledge.  Nay, 
gaze  not  in  wonder,  Master  Blackburn,  I  know  you  for  as 
wicked  a  knave  as  ever  cheated  the  gallows." 

Master  Blackburn  trembled  visibly  and  turned  a  shade 
paler.  Nevertheless,  he  put  on  a  bold  front. 

"  Who  be  you,  sir,  that  talk  thus  loudly  of  Exeter  gaol  ? 
Some  rogue,  I  warrant,  for  all  your  bravery  and  fine 
feathers."  And  Master  Host  swelled  and  grew  purple  with 
righteous  indignation. 

"  0,  you're  a  pretty  man,  Master  Blackburn,"  went  on 
the  stranger,"  and  a  loyal  subject  to  the  Queen's  grace,  I 
make  no  manner  of  doubt,  but  you  soon  forget  old  friends." 

"  You  be  no  friend  o'  mine,"  returned  the  landlord  in  a 
surly  tone. 

"  No,  Master  Blackburn  ?  Mind  you  not  of  one  Robert 
Pike,  down  to  Tavistock  ?  " 

"What!     Robert  Pike?" 

"  Yes,  indeed.  What  say  you  to  stealing  away  Master 
Justice's  game  by  night,  mine  honest  friend  ?  Shall  it  be 
said  that  age  hath  short  memory  and  small  wit?  Fie, 
Master  Nicholas !  " 

"  Speak  no  more  of  that,  friend  Robert,  an'  you  love 
me,"  quoth  the  landlord  in  a  whisper. 

"  Love  you,  old  sour-brew !  I'd  liefer  see  you  a-dangle 
from  a  yard-arm  than  serving  out  this  rogue's  liquor  to 
honest  men." 

"  Why,  now,  Master  Pike,  you  do  me  wrong,  I  be  an 
honest  man,  I  be,  and  a  loyal  subject  to  Her  Grace,  as  all 
Budeaux  knows.  Yes,  sure,  Master  Pike,  you  do  me 
wrou^." 
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'  Then  all  Budeaux  knows  you  not  as  I  know  you, 
Master  Blackburn." 

"  You'm  best  hold  your  tongue  then,  Robert  Pike,  lest 
ill  befall." 

"  111  must  needs  befall  where  you  be,  Master  Nicholas, 
save  you  be  changed  in  nature  as  in  calling.  But  fear  me 
not,  man,  I'd  a  deal  liefer  be  picking  up  Spanish  gold 
down  to  the  Indies  than  splicing  old  yarns  about  you, 
Master  Host." 

'*  You  were  ever  a  good  comrade,  Robert/'  whined  the 
landlord,"  and  would  do  no  man  an  ill  turn." 

"An'  you  think  so,  Master  Blackburn,  so  be  it,"  returned 
the  seaman.  "  Now,  tell  me,"  he  continued  "  an'  you  be 
able,  where  dwells  Dame  Newman  in  these  parts,  and  her 
family?" 

"  What,  Dame  Newman,  of  Tavy-side?  " 

"Ay,  sure." 

"  Why,  now,  Master  Pike,  is  it  Dame  Newman  you  seek, 
or  Mistress  Mary,  her  daughter?  " 

"  I  said  Dame  Newman,  you  rogue !  " 

"  0  fie,  Master  Pike,  and  you  with  a  wife  and  family  as 
I  hear,  down  to  Tavistock." 

The  burly  seaman  grasped  his  huge  tankard  and  flung 
it  full  at  the  head  of  Master  Blackburn. 

'  You  spawn  of  Satan,"  he  roared,  "  an'  I  do  not  cut 
the  thread  of  your  rogue's  life  in  another  minute  it  were  a 
pity!" 

The  pewtar  missed  its  mark,  but  the  enraged  mariner 
sprang  at  his  tormentor  with  the  ferocity  of  a  tiger. 
"  Now,  Master  Blackburn,"  he  demanded,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  "  say  that  pretty  speech  over  again !  " 

But  the  poor  rogue  was  too  cowed  to  utter  a  word,  and 
sank  upon  his  knees  in  abject  terror.  So  Robert  Pike 
merely  laughed  in  his  face  and  thrust  him  aside. 
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Two  youths  who  were  passing  along  the  road  had  in  the 
meantime  drawn  near,  apparently  much  amused  by  the 
discomforture  of  Master  Blackburn.  One  was  a  round- 
faced  lad  of  sixteen  or  thereabouts,  with  a  laughing  eye, 
a  shock  head  of  dark,  curling  hair,  and  a  short,  though 
well-proportioned  body.  His  companion,  of  about  the 
same  age,  was  a  tall,  slightly-built  stripling,  with  light 
hair,  tending  to  redness,  possessed  of  a  somewhat  furtive 
manner,  and  languid  in  his  movements. 

"  Bear  witness,  lads,"  said  the  seaman,  turning  to  the 
pair,  "  that  yonder  rogue  landlord  hath  sought  to  lay 
shame  upon  an  English  Seaman,  and  save  that  my  fool's 
heart  beats  too  softly  towards  him,  for  old  time's  sake,  I 
had  broken  every  bone  in  his  body  else.  I  spare  him  now 
that  he  may  die  a  dog's  death  hereafter.  Yea,  he  shall  yet 
hang  for  a  rogue,  and  'tis  I,  Robert  Pike,  that  speak  it." 

With  that  the  indignant  sailor  gathered  himself  to- 
gether, set  his  hat  jauntily  on  his  head,  and  prepared  to 
depart. 

"  Master  Blackburn,"  said  he,  flinging  a  coin  upon  the 
bench,  "  there's  good  money  for  your  bad  ale.  I  would  I 
had  broken  your  pate  that  I  might  bestow  on  you  a  crown 
for  the  mending." 

He  turned  on  his  heel,  waiting  for  no  reply,  but  the 
shorter  of  the  two  lads  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  Be  you  Captain  Drake's  man,  Master  Pike  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yea,  lad,  that  am  I.  I'd  follow  Captain  Drake  to  the 
farthest  seas — or  to  the  devil,  if  need  be !  " 

"  "Well,  'tis  no  great  matter  neither,"  said  the  boy.  "  I 
would  do  no  less — an'  I  had  but  the  chance." 

"Ah,  now,"  said  the  amused  seaman,"  that's  a  brave 
child!  And  your  friend  here — or  is  it  your  brother?— 
hath  he  such  a  desire  for  fire-eating  and  Spanish  dun- 
geons y  " 
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"  Master  Pike,"  returned  the  boy,  with  a  flush,  "  I  will 
make  bold  to  tell  you  we  are  no  children.  My  friend  is 
Gilbert  Trevanion,  of  Tavy  Court.  I  am  Antony  Newman, 
and  Captain  Drake  is  my  very  good  friend." 

"  Deai-  heart  alive  !     Why  said  you  not  so  before  ?  " 

"  That  had  I  done,  an'  you  had  not  been  so  free  with 
your  Spanish  dungeons." 

"  Dear  lad,  forgive  me  !    Why,  'tis  yourself  that  I  seek." 

"  Me  ?  " 

"Ay,  none  other."  Then,  dropping  his  voice  to  a 
whisper,  he  asked,  "  would'st  take  ship  with  Captain  Drake, 
young  sir  ?  " 

The  lad's  eyes  flashed  with  the  excitement  of  anticipa- 
tion. But  he  feared  a  trick. 

"  Do  you  jest  with  me,  Master  Pike  ?  "  he  demanded  with 
suspicion. 

"  Nay  sure,  young  master,  not  I." 

"And  I  am  to  take  ship  with  Captain  Drake  ?  " 

But  the  rough  seaman  loved  his  joke. 

"  That's  as  may  be,"  he  replied,  and  there  was  a  wicked 
twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"  Give  me  your  meaning,  Master  Pike.  I  understand 
you  not." 

"  Why,  I  doubt  me  you  be  too  small — yea,  I  much  fear 
you  be, — and  daintily  fed  withal.  'Tis  a  rough  life,  young 
sir,"  he  continued,  "  aboard  ship — ay,  a  rough  life  !  " 

"  Well,  Master  Pike,  I  am  no  milksop,  and  I  love  not  a 
bed  of  down.  I  can  handle  a  sail,  too,  and,"  he  added  with 
hesitation,  "  cut  a  Spaniard's  throat,  if  need  be." 

"  Right,  my  young  gallant,  an'  you  can  do  that  you  are 
the  proper  lad  to  sail  under  Captain  Drake.  But  what 
says  the  good  Dame  to  these  seafaring  fancies  bf  yours?  " 

"  My  mother  will  not  stay  me,  Master  Pike,  an'  I  wish 
to  go.  And  Gilbert,  too,  would  fare  with  me,"  he  said, 
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turning  to  his  companion,  who  had  seated  himself  on  a 
stool  near  by  while  he  listened  to  the  foregoing  conversa- 
tion. 

"  Yes,  that  would  I,  Tony,"  responded  the  lad,  "  an' 
Captain  Drake  will  take  me." 

"  Then  listen  to  me,  lads,  I  am  now  bound  home  along 
to  Tavistock,  and  we  are  well  met  here.  Do  you  both  go 
down  to  Plymouth  to-morrow ;  seek  out  my  gallant  Captain 
at  the  house  of  Master  Hawkins,  and  settle  matters  as  you 
will." 

"  Is  there  an  expedition  toward,  Master  Pike  ?  "  asked 
Tony. 

"  Yea,  lads,  and  that  shortly.  Six  ships  are  now  fitting 
out  for  the  Guinea  coast,  and  then  Westward-Ho !  along 
lads,  and  hey !  for  the  Indies,  and  the  money-bags  of 
Spain  !  Do  y'  now  go  and  see  them,  young  masters — down 
to  Catwater  they  lie.  Brave  ships  they  be,  and  well  found. 
But  go,  lads,  and  speak  with  mine  honest  Captain." 

Tony  flung  up  his  cap  for  joy,  and  the  laconic  Gilbert 
Trevanion  was  scarcely  less  elated. 

The  seaman  observed  Master  Blackburn  lurking  in  the 
background. 

"  Come  here,  Master  Host,"  he  cried.  "  Why  skulk 
you  there  in  a  corner  like  some  coney-catching  rascal? 
An'  you  be  an  honest  man,  come  hither,  I  say,  and  pledge 
me  in  a  cup  of  thine  excellent  sack — pray  heaven  it  be 
such !  "  And  the  sight  of  a  silver  guilder  encouraged  the 
landlord's  movements. 

So  the  wine  was  brought,  the  peace  was  made  up,  and 
they  all  parted  in  a  merry  humour — the  lads  turning 
homewards,  and  llobert  Pike  setting  his  face  towards 
Tavistock.  As  he  took  the  road  one  might  have  caught 
the  words  of  a  sailor's  chanty  with  which  he  beguiled  the 

way  :- 
i) 
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Now  it's  home  along,  jolly  mariners  all, 
And  it's  home  along,  quoth  he; 
For  ever  I  hear  the  shore-winds  call 
The  mariner  home  from  sea !  " 

Meanwhile,  Master  Blackburn,  gazing  at  the  silver 
guilder  lying  in  the  palm  of  his  right  hand,  was  left  to 
ruminate  on  the  possibility  of  combining  honesty  with 
profit,  or  false  tricks  with  a  whole  skin. 

*         ****** 

It  was  in  this  scattered  parish  by  Tavy  side 
that  Francis  Drake  found  his  future  wife.  In  the 
little  church  on  the  hill  he  was  married  to  Mary 
Newman,  a  St.  Budeaux  girl,  and  it  was  in  the  old  grave- 
yard that  she  was  buried,  sixteen  years  or  so  after,  when 
Drake  was  Mayor  of  Plymouth.  Some  details  in  the  stormy 
career  of  this  greatest  of  sea-captains  may  be  worth  re- 
calling. Born  at  Crowndale,  hard  by  Tavistock,  he  was 
the  son  of  Edmund  Drake,  one  of  the  lesser  western  gentry, 
and  had  for  godfather  Francis  Russell,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Bedford.  But  the  religious  persecution  of  the  time  com- 
pelled Edmund  Drake  to  leave  the  neighbourhood,  and  a 
place  was  found  for  him  as  a  sort  of  lay  reader  of  prayers 
to  the  Royal  Navy,  his  home  being  aboard  one  of  the  old- 
war-hulks  that  lay  rotting  in  Chatham  reach.  Here  were 
most  of  Edmund  Drake's  children  born,  and  it  was  here 
that  Francis  spent  his  early  boyhood,  till  his  father's 
forlorn  circumstances  urged  the  lad  to  take  service  as  ship's 
boy  on  a  channel  coaster. 

So  years  rolled  on,  and  the  eldest-born  went  forth  and  took 

his  chance — 
A  'prentice  hand  on  a  Ketch  that  plied  to  the  Channel  ports 

and  France. 
Dark  days  had  set  on  England,  dark  days  for  such  as  Drake, 
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And   lurid  through  the  darkness  shone  the  fagot  and  the 

stake ; 
It  was  little  enough  like  boyhood's  dream,  a  dreary  life  at 

the  best, 
With  danger  and  toil  for  shipmates,  and  hunger  oft  as  a 

guest ; 
It  was  little  enough  like  boyhood's  dream,  when  the  light  on 

a  sunset  sail, 
To  eyes  that  followed  the  outward-bound,  was  more  than  a 

fairy  tale; 
To  crouch,  chilled  through,   on   the   dripping  planks,   and 

watch  for  the  roving  lights, 
When  green  seas  break  on  the  dipping  prow,  through  the 

endless  wintry  nights, 
When  the  blast  drives   down   from  Bergen,   and  the  cloud 

banks  blot  the  moon, 
And  the  evil  sea  is  a  churning  race  from  the  chalk  cliffs  to 

the  dune; 
But  the  mariner's  boy  was  taught  his  craft,  and  in  service 

learned  to  rule, 
And  he  braced  his  nerve,  and  he  trained  his  eye  in  a  hard 

and  thankless  school. 

Sir  Bennett  Rodd. 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  Mary  Newman,  though 
still  in  his  early  twenties,  Drake  was  a  man  of  broken 
fortunes.  He  had  sailed  with  his  kinsman,  John  Hawkins, 
on  the  latter's  third  slaving  expedition  to  the  Guinea  coast. 
Carrying  their  black  cargo  to  the  ports  on  the  Spanish 
Main  they  had  disposed  of  their  wares,  and  were  homeward 
bound  when  they  were  overtaken  by  storms  and  were  com- 
pelled to  put  into  the  port  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  story  of  Spanish 
treachery  which  followed  is  too  well  known  to  need  re- 
telling. Of  the  six  English  ships  which  put  in  the  port 
but  two  escaped — Hawkins  in  the  "  Minion  "  and  DraJce  in 
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the  "Judith."  On  January  2nd,  1569,  the  "Judith" 
came  alone  into  Plymouth  Sound,  a  battered  wreck,  and 
her  owner  a  ruined  man — having  lost  the  whole  of  his 
small  savings  in  the  voyage.  He  is  believed  to  have  found 
employment  in  the  Navy,  serving  under  Sir  William 
Winter,  who  "  was  sent  out  with  a  strong  fleet  under  orders 
to  relieve  the  French  rebels  in  Rochelle,  and  convoy  the 
English  Merchant  fleets  to  the  Baltic,  where  the  swelling 
trade  of  the  country  had  pushed  a  new  outlet." 
However,  on  July  4th  in  that  year  he  was  married  to  Mary 
Newman.  Then  followed  the  triumphs  and  honours  of  his 
middle  life,  terminating  in  that  pitiful  death  off  Porto- 
Bello,  when,  from  the  deck  of  the  Queen's  ship  "  Defiance," 
they  gave  his  body  to  the  deep.  You  will  find  no  memorial 
of  Drake  at  St.  Budeaux,  and  the  grave  of  Mary  Drake  is 
long  ago  obliterated.  But  as  I  took  the  road  down  the  hill 
to  Camel-Head,  on  my  way  back  to  Plymouth,  I  recalled 
those  fine  lines  of  Henry  Newbolt's — surely  the  best 
tribute  to  Drake  that  has  yet  been  written  :  — 

Drake  he's  in  his  hammock,  till  the  great  Armada's  come, 
(Capten,  art  tha  sleepin'  there  below?) 
Slung  atween  the  round-shot,  listenin'  for  the  Drum, 
And  dreamin'  arl  the  time  o'  Plymouth  Hoe. 
Call  him  on  the  deep  sea,  call  him  up  the  Sound, 
Call  him  when  ye  sail  to  meet  the  foe ; 
Where  the  old  trade's  plyin'  and  the  old  flag  flyin', 
They  shall  find  him  ware  an'  wakin',  as  they  found  him  long 
ago! 

I  thought,  too,  of  that  colossal  statue  on  the  Hoe,  bearing 
the  single  word  "  Drake  ''—nothing  more.  And  what 
further  word  need  be  added?  There  he  stands,  trunk- 
hosed  and  bareheaded,  left  hand  on  hip,  and  in  his  right 
hand  a  drawn  sword,  "breast  forward,"  as  Browning  would 
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say,  and  looking  boldly  out  to  sea  for  that  Armada  which 
never  again  will  come. 

Turning  from  South  Devon  to  North  Devon,  I  suppose 
everyone  is  familiar  with  Charles  Kingsley's  description 
of  "  the  little  white  town  of  Bideford,"  in  the  opening 
chapter  of  "  Westward  Ho !" — that  town  which  "  slopes 
upwards  from  its  broad  tide-river  paved  with  yellow  sands, 
and  many  arched  old  bridge  where  salmon  wait  for  autumn 
floods,  toward  the  pleasant  upland  on  the  west.  Above  the 
town,  the  hills  close  in,  cushioned  with  deep  oak  woods 
through  which  juts  here  and  there  a  crag  of  fern-fringed 
slate;  below  they  lower,  and  open  more  in  softly-rounded 
knolls,  and  fertile  squares  of  red  and  green,  till  they  sink 
into  the  wide  expanse  of  hazy  flats,  rich  salt  marshes,  and 
rolling  sandhills,  where  Torridge  joins  her  sister  Taw,  and 
both  together  flow  quietly  toward  the  broad  surges  of  the 
bar,  and  the  everlasting  thunder  of  the  long  Atlantic 
swell."  Such  is  Kingsley's  picture  of  the  old  town,  and 
the  glamour  of  his  story — -popular  to-day  as  it  ever  has 
been — has  drawn  many  to  the  neighbourhood.  But  to 
those  who  are  strangers  to  the  district,  I  cannot  recommend 
a  more  delightful  haven  of  rest  than  this  little  town  on  the 
Torridge  river.  At  Bideford  the  tide  of  human  affairs 
appears  to  flow  on  much  as  it  used  to  do,  I  suppose,  three 
hundred  years  or  so  ago,  when  Sir  Richard  Grenville  and 
the  stout  hearts  of  Bideford  went  out  to  do  battle  against 
the  Spaniards. 

From  my  hotel  on  the  waterside  I  could  look  upon  the 
spot  where  a  quay  occupies  the  place  of  what  was  formerly 
an  old  shipbuilding  yard,  in  which  the  "  Revenge  "  i* 
reputed  to  have  been  built. 

Crossing  the  river  to  the  town  side  on  the  right-hand 
one  is  confronted  by  the  free  library,  now  occupying  the 
ground  where  the  old  free  Grammar  School  used  to  stand 
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—the  School  where  Amyas  Leigh  received  such  elements 
of  learning  as  it  was  possible  to  instil  into  his  honest,  un- 
lettered head-piece !  To  the  left  is  the  Church,  of  which 
only  the  square  tower  remains  of  the  earlier  building. 
Near  by,  in  Allhallani  Street,  the  curious  may  notice  the 
Castle  Inn — which  building,  in  the  old  days,  was  Sir 
Richard  Grenville's  Bideford  house. 

On  the  quay  side  the  wanderer  may  still  take  his  ease 
at  the  "  Ship  Inn,"  where  "  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Rose  " 
was  founded,  and  which,  if  one  may  judge  from  its  sub- 
stantial appearance,  looks  as  if  it  had  been  built  shortly 
after  the  great  flood  and  had  been  intended  to  last  for  a 
considerable  time.  But  before  leaving  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  bridge  and  the  church,  let  me 
explain  something  of  their  history  and  associations.  The 
bridge,  it  appears  was  built  in  the  fourteenth  century  by 
the  Grenville  and  other  families  of  the  district,  each  giving 
an  arch,  together  with  endowments  to  maintain  the  bridge 
in  proper  repair.  Consequently  many  rich  estates  have 
come  into  the  funds  of  the  Bridge  Trust,  and  it  owns  very 
considerable  properties  in  the  shape  of  land  and  public  and 
private  buildings  in  the  town  of  Bideford  and  in  the 
County  of  Devon. 

The  Grenville  family  are  still  associated  with  the  old 
town.  The  Rev.  Roger  Grenville,  a  lineal  descendant  of 
the  great  Sir  Richard,  was  Rector  of  Bideford  from  1878 
to  1896,  when  he  resigned  the  living.  But  much  of  the 
fine  spirit  of  his  ancestors  apparently  still  inspires  their 
clerical  descendant.  He  caused  a  brass  plate  to  be  put  up 
in  the  church  in  1891,  setting  forth  the  story  of  the  great 
Captain  who  commanded  the  "  Revenge  "  in  her  last  fight. 
The  wording  of  the  tablet  is  worth  quotation  :  — 

About  the  4th  of  September,  1591,  died  of  hip  wounds  on 
board   the   Spanish   galleon   Sant   Paule,   off  the   Island   of 
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Flores   in   the   Azores,   having   in   H.M.S.    "  The   Revenge," 
endured  in  a  fifteen  hours  fight  the  assault  of  fifteen  several 
armadoes  all  by  turns  aboard  him,  and  by  Estimation  800 
shot  of  great  artillerie  besides  many  assaults  and  entries, 
Sir  Richard  Grenville,  Knight, 
Vice  Admiral  of  England, 
age  48. 

His  last  words  spoken  in  Spanish  were  these:  — 
"  Here  die  I,  Richard  Grenville,  with  a  joyful  and  quiet 
mind  for  that  I  have  ended  my  life  as  a  true  soldier  ought  to 
do,  fighting  for  his  Queen,  Religion  and  Honour,  my  soul 
willingly  departing  from  this  body  leaving  behind  the  lasting 
fame  of  having  behaved  as  every  valiant  soldier  is  in  duty 
bound  to  do  " — a  fight  memorable  beyond  credit  and  to  the 
height  of  some  heroical  fable. 

"  The  Lady  Mary  Grenville,  daughter  unto  the  Right 
Honourable  Sir  John  St.  Leger,  Knight,  deceased,  and  wife 
to  that  famous  warrior,  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  Knight,  also 
deceased,  being  in  his  lifetime  the  Spaniards'  terror,  was 
buried  in  the  Grenville  isle  in  this  church,  on  the  fifth  daie 
of  November,  A.D.  1623. 

"  This  memorial  brass  was  erected  on  the  300th  Anni- 
versary of  Sir  Richard  Grenville's  glorious  death  by  his 
lineal  descendant,  Roger  Grenville,  Rector  of  Bideford." 

Strangely  enough,  the  paper  on  which  I  copied  the  above 
proves  to  be  a  handbill  announcing  a  thanksgiving  service 
for  peace  at  St.  Budeaux  Parish  Church,  on  June  8th.  It 
had  been  given  me  by  the  Vicar,  who  had  kindly  placed 
at  my  disposal  such  information  as  he  was  able  to  contri- 
bute on  the  subject  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.  Here  was  a 
connecting  link  between  two  great  men  of  the 
same  period — one  the  idol  of  North  Devon  as  the 
other  was  of  the  South.  And  in  the  course  of  three  hun- 
dred years  it  is  very  remnrknbU1  what  vast  changes  have 
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taken  place  in  the  fortunes  of  the  towns  associated  with 
their  names.  Plymouth,  in  those  old  days,  has  been 
described  as  "  a  petty  place,"  while  Bideford — still  "  the 
little  white  town  " — was  a  port  of  considerable  note.  These 
changes  were  brought  home  to  me  very  forcibly  as,  on  a 
sunny  afternoon,  I  made  an  excursion  up  the  Hanioaze  to 
Saltash  Bridge.  All  that  broad  waterway  was  studded 
thickly  with  warships  of  all  shapes  and  kinds.  Here  the 
old  wooden  walled  H.M.S.  "  Impregnable "  lay  at  her 
moorings;  there  a  line  of  some  half-dozen  torpedo- 
destroyers  lay  squat,  black,  and  ill-looking  just  above  the 
water-line.  Around  were  others  of  the  armour-plated 
battleships  of  to-day,  with  their  conning  towers,  their  great 
bow-guns,  and  stern-chasers,  and  with  oft  a  dangerous 
looking  muzzle  pointing  out  below  the  bulwarks.  On  the 
right,  stretching  far  along  the  shore,  Stonehouse  and 
Devonport  gleamed  white  in  the  sunshine,  with  their  vast 
arsenals  and  docks,  while  behind  lay  the  forts  of  the 
Citadel,  and  on  Drake  Island,  and  on  the  Breakwater  out 
in  the  Sound.  But  Bideford  has  lost  its  shipping  and  has 
been  lapped  in  sleep  for  three  centuries.  Appledore,  too, 
is  a  dreamy  old  place,  and  the  presence  of  a  stranger  in 
its  quaint,  narrow,  cobble-paved  streets  offers  something 
of  a  sensation  to  the  barefooted  urchins  who  turn  out  to 
gaze  at  the  alien  who  breaks  upon  their  solitude.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  neighbouring  town  of  Northam  has 
given  itself  up  entirely  to  the  golfers,  and  the  Burrows 
have  taken  upon  themselves  the  new  game  of  Westward- 
Ho! — a  mushroom  place  consisting  of  two  hotels  and  a 
crowd  of  lodging-houses.  But  the  old  pebble  ridge,  where 
Amyas  Leigh  used  to  bathe,  is  still  untouched. 

I  sought  out  also  Burrough  Court,  the  ancestral  home  of 
the  Leigh  family,  which  lies  hidden  away  in  a  blind  lane, 
hard  by  Northam  town,  a  delightful  old  mansion,  almost 
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lost  in  the  labyrinth  of  its  own  green  shrubberies  and  rose 
gardens. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  say  anything  fresh  about 
Clovelly.  Lying  some  twelve  miles  from  a  railway  station 
the  hand  of  the  spoiler  has  hitherto  spared  its  outward 
appearance,  and  if  its  inhabitants  have  lost  that  simplicity 
of  character  which  would  seem  appropriate  to  their  sur- 
roundings, one  cannot  perhaps  justly  complain.  Clovelly 
Street  has  been  often  described,  and  perhaps  Charles 
Dickens'  picture  of  it  in  his  "  Message  from  the  Sea  "  is 
as  graphic  as  that  of  any  other  word  painter. 

But  the  summer  visitor  of  to-day  will  find  few  evidences 
of  the  people  being  a  fishing  community.  Almost  daily, 
during  the  holiday  season,  the  Swansea  boats  discharge 
their  hundreds  from  Ilfracombe  and  elsewhere,  upon 
Clovelly  beach,  and  the  fishermen  find  sufficient  occupa- 
tion in  taking  toll  of  their  visitors,  and  the  two  inns  of 
the  place  are  taxed  beyond  their  capacities. 

Among  the  visitors  are  many  Americans.  And  I  note 
one  representative  of  young  America  who  crosses  over  to  the 
small  post-office,  and  purchases  some  half  dozen  picture 
post-cards.  Then  he  seats  himself  on  a  door-step,  takes  out 
his  fountain  pen,  fills  in  the  space,  and  posts  the  cards  from 
Clovelly  Street  to  his  friends  in  America.  Having  now 
accomplished  the  serious  business  of  his  visit  he  enquires 
whether  there  is  anything  else  to  be  seen.  I  recommend  the 
church,  a  mile  or  so  away,  and  he  posts  off  in  search  of  it. 
But  all  visitors  to  Clovelly  are  not  like  this  young 
American.  His  was  not  the  spirit  that  inspired  William 
Cory's  very  charming  lines  entitled  "  Clovelly  Beach,"  and 
perhaps  few  to-day  may  recall  them :  — 

0,  Music !  breathe  me  something  old  to-day, 
Some  fine  air  gliding  in  from  far  away, 
Through  to  the  Soul  that  lies  behind  the  clay. 
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This  hour,  if  thou  did'st  ever  speak  before. 
Speak  in  the  wave  that  sobs  upon  the  shore. 
Speak  in  the  rill  that  trickles  from  the  moor. 

Known  was  this  Sea's  slow  chant  when  I  was  younu  : 
To  me  these  rivulets  sing  as  once  they  sung, 
No  need  this  hour  of  human  throat  and  tongue. 

The  Dead  who  loved  me  heard  this  self-same  tide, 
Oh  that  the  Dead  were  listening  by  my  side, 
And  I  could  give  the  fondness  then  denied.'' 

But  to  return  to  Bideford.  Kingsley's  description  of 
the  old  town  is  so  well  known  that  little  addition  is  needed 
to  picture  the  place  as  it  is  to-day,  for  its  main  features 
remain  practically  unaltered.  In  districts  now  so  famous 
as  the  Kingsley  country  it  is  not  often  that  one  can  get 
out  of  the  beaten  way  of  tourists,  but  my  good  friends  at 
the  hotel  offered  to  make  arrangements  for  me  to  go  two 
sea-trips.  One  suggestion  was  that  I  should  go  with 
Captain  Dark,  who  runs  a  small  sailing-boat  with  the  mails 
from  Instow  for  Lundy  every  Thursday.  This  offer  I  was 
not  able  to  avail  myself  of  at  the  time,  but  I  was  enabled 
to  visit  the  island  a  week  later  from  Ilfracombe,  touching 
at  Clovelly  on  the  way.  The  other  suggestion  was  that  of 
spending  a  day  with  a  Bideford  trawler,  which  I  gladly 
accepted.  Xine  o'clock  the  following  morning  found 
a  companion  and  myself  aboard  the  "  Deera,"  a  sixteen- 
ton,  cutter-rigged  yawl,  and  as  dainty  a  craft  as  the  heart 
of  man  could  wish  for.  There  were  some  transient  gleams 
of  sunlight  lying  athwart  the  river  as  the  "  Deera  "  slipped 
her  moorings,  and  dropped  down  the  stream  with  a  light 
breeze.  There  were,  perhaps  a  dozen  boats  going  out  with 
that  tide,  and  several  were  already  well  down  the  river.  I  had 
not  much  opportunity  for  gazing  about  just  then,  as  I  was 
promptly  put  in  charge  of  the  tiller,  but  I  cannot  recall 
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a  more  beautiful  sight  than  the  Torridge  river  that 
morning.  Behind  was  the  old  grey  bridge  with  the  tide 
at  full  beneath  it,  and  beyond  lay  the  thick  woods,  chiefly 
of  oak  and  ash,  on  either  bank  as  the  river  takes  a  bend 
in  the  direction  of  Torrington  and  Wear  Giffard.  On  our 
left  was  the  old  quay  with  its  broad  walks  and  well- 
timbered  avenues,  and  behind 'these  the  old-fashioned  inns 
and  white  dwellings  of  the  dear  old  town,  while  before  and 
around  us  the  dark  brown  sails  of  the  fishing  boats  lent  a 
touch  of  deeper  colour  to  the  scene. 

This  was  a  district  endeared  to  Kingsley's  childhood, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  his  mind  was  dwelling  on  recol- 
lections of  this  delightful  Torridge  river  when  he  penned 
those  lines  in  "  Water  Babies." 

Strong  and  free,  strong  and  free, 

The  floodgates  are  open,  away  to  the  sea, 

Free  and  strong,  free  and  strong, 

Cleansing  my  streams  as  I  hurry  along, 

To  the  golden  sands,  and  the  leaping  bar, 

And  the  taintless  tide  that  awaits  me  afar. 

As  I  lose  myself  in  the  infinite  main, 

Like  a  soul  that  has  sinned  and  is  pardoned  again. 

So  we  dropped  down  with  a  gentle  motion  past  Instow 
on  the  right,  and  then  round  the  bend  where  the  river 
widens  out  into  Appledore  Pool.  Here  we  caught  the 
breeze,  and  there  seemed  every  prospect  of  uncertain 
weather.  The  fishing-ground  varies.  Sometimes  the  boats 
lie  off  towards  the  more  open  water  over  against  Lundy, 
but  on  this  occasion  the  "  South  Gut  "  was  taken  over  the 
shallows,  the  tide  being  at  flood,  and  the  boat's  course  was 
laid  towards  Clovelly,  now  under  press  of  sail,  as  the  wind 
served,  and  again  with  the  lighter  canvas  furled.  The 
breeze,  which  at  first  promised  well,  was  variable,  and 
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often  we  lay  becalmed.  So  for  a  whole  day  we  tacked 
about  the  bay,  a  mile  or  two  off  Clovelly.  At  one  time  the 
little  hill-side  town  stood  out  clearly  beneath  a  gleam  of 
sunlight  and  blue  sky,  and  at  another  it  was  lost  in  cloud. 
Then  the  Skipper  took  ut  his  glasses  and  searched  for  wind. 
Yes,  there  it  was  blowing  the  clouds  over  Gallantry  Bower, 
maybe,  or  further  west  towards  Hartland  Point.  So  the 
boat  was  put  about  and  the  foresail  run  up  by  our  mate 
Eli,  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  little  craft  was  running  along 
merrily.  Eli  was  a  man  of  few  words,  and  as  we  learned, 
had  served  his  term  in  the  navy  before  taking  to  trawling. 
About  noon,  he  disappeared  into  the  little  cabin,  placed 
aft,  and  shortly  reappeared  announcing  that  "  coffee  was 
ready."  We  had  been  fitted  out  with  a  huge  basket  of 
provisions  from  the  hotel,  but  the  kindly  insistance  of  the 
skipper  and  his  mate  that  we  should  descend  and  help  our- 
selves to  the  coffee  could  not  be  resisted,  and  we  enjoyed  a 
hearty  meal  in  the  warmth  of  the  cuddy  fire.  Touching 
this  generosity  and  friendliness  of  the  men  of  the  West 
Country,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  verifying  some  words  of 
Richard  Jefferies  in  "  Red  Deer,"  when  walking,  a  week  or 
so  afterwards  from  Porlock  Weir  to  Porlock  town. 

"  Go  where  you  will,"  he  says,  "  in  red  deer  country,  you 
will  be  met  with  politeness,  hospitality,  and  readiness  to 
oblige.  If  you  are  thirsty,  you  have  only  to  knock  at  the 
nearest  door,  and,  according  to  your  taste,  you  can  partake 
of  cider  or  milk ;  and  it  is  ten  to  one  you  are  asked  to 

enter  and  spend  half-an-hour   in   a   pleasant  gossip 

On  the  road  every  man  you  meet,  according  to  his  station, 
nods  his  head  or  touches  his  hat,  and  no  one  passes  another 
without  saluting.  Walk  down  the  village  street,  and  all  who 
are  about,  in  their  gardens,  at  their  doors,  on  horseback  or 
afoot,  wish  you  "  good  morning.  This  is  not  only  observed 
towards  visitors,  but  amongst  themselves." 
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Many  of  these  tokens  of  goodwill  I  experienced  during  my 
walk,  and,  making  a  casual  visit  to  the  old  "  Ship  Inn," 
because  I  expressed  an  interest  in  the  place,  I  was  at  once 
invited  to  ramble  over  the  house  and  inspect  the  old- 
fashioned  fruit-garden  behind.  And  the  same  courtesy 
which  obtains  in  the  Exmoor  country  I  also  experienced 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bideford. 

Having  finished  our  meal  by  the  cabin  fire  we  again 
came  on  deck.  It  was  cold  for  the  time  of  the  year,  with 
occasional  heavy  showers,  calling  oilskins  into  requisition. 
The  net,  meantime,  had  been  thrown  out,  but  a  poor 
"  catch  "  was  expected,  owing  to  the  variable  wind,  which 
never  held  for  long.  Towards  five  o'clock,  or  so,  the  net 
was  hauled  up,  and  the  work  of  sorting  began.  Quite  half 
the  "  take  "  consisted  of  dog-fish,  a  voracious  creature  of 
the  shark  species,  two  feet  or  more  in  length.  These  fish 
are  very  common  along  the  Devonshire  coast,  and  as  they 
swim  low  in  the  water,  and  hunt  for  prey  in  troops  there 
are  consequently  a  great  many  come  into  the  nets.  When 
the  net  was  emptied  these  fish,  which  are  useless  as  food, 
were  picked  out,  killed,  and  thrown  overboard.  The  only 
valuable  portion  of  the  "  catch  "  consisted  of  some  thirty 
soles,  "which  bring  the  fishermen,  on  an  average,  a  shilling 
per  lb.,  a  small  turbot,  besides  a  modest  basketful  of  plaice 
and  grey  mullet,  an  odd  skate  or  so,  and  a  few  oysters  from 
the  sea-bottom.  When  the  sorting  was  finished,  our  friend 
Eli  set  to  work  on  the  soles,  taking  out  the  gut,  before  the 
fish  were  dead.  Then  the  deck  was  swilled  and  the  net 
carefully  cleaned  of  every  particle  of  refuse. 

The  work  of  the  day  being  now  practically  over,  a  turn 
was  made  for  home.  But  the  tide  was  not  yet  up,  and  for 
an  hour  or  thereabouts  our  little  craft  lay  beating  about 
off  the  bar.  During  this  period  of  waiting,  and  at  other 
intervals  during  the  day,  our  skipper  told  me  something 
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of  his  history  and  daily  life.  For  twenty-three  years  he 
had  sailed  his  boat,  which  bore  his  wife's  name— and  an 
earlier  one — in  and  out  of  that  river,  and  had  never  had  a 
mishap.  Could  he  swim?  Yes,  but  there  were  many  of 
the  Bideford  seamen  who  could  not.  He  had  taken  to  the 
sea  at  the  age  of  nine,  having  to  earn  his  own  bread.  He 
had  had  little  education,  but  spoke  in  a  cultured  tone, 
never  used  bad  grammar,  and  discoursed  to  me  on  many 
subjects — from  the  history  of  nations  to  the  chronicle  of 
the  Coronation  Stone.  Would  he  have  a  pipe  of  my  to- 
bacco? No,  he  was  a  non-smoker.  He  had  a  family  of 
boys  to  feed,  and  clothe,  and  educate.  His  eldest,  aged 
twelve,  had  leanings  towards  art,  and  another  wished  to  be 
trained  as  an  Engineer.  Well,  heaven  help  thee,  Skipper 
of  the  "  Deera,"  and  all  good  luck  to  thee  and  thine ! 
There  is  small  scope  for  young  ambitions  in  the  little 
white  town,  and  the  boys  must  needs  go  out  into  the 
greater  world  in  pursuit  of  ideals  or  fortune. 

As  dusk  was  falling  the  "  Deera  "  was  again  at  the  quay 
side,  and  I  took  my  leave  of  the  genial  skipper.  I  see  him 
now,  in  my  mind's  eye,  as  I  saw  him  then — a  fine,  well- 
set-up  man,  of  six  feet,  blue-eyed,  and  with  a  frank  and 
open  bearing — as  excellent  an  example  of  a  master- 
mariner  of  to-day  as  one  could  wish  to  see. 

Something  might  be  said  of  pleasant  hours  spent  in 
Lynton,  where  the  East  Lyn  and  the  West  Lyn  meet,  in 
rambling  Combe  Martin,  and  storm-swept  Lundy,  and 
picturesque  old  Porlock,  with  its  straw  thatches,  and  rose- 
covered  dwellings,  nestling  under  the  warm  shelter  of 
Exmoor.  But  I  have  already  trespassed  too  far,  and  so 
take  my  farewell  of  the  Oak  Woods  and  the  good  red  earth 
of  Devon  and  Somerset. 


HERBS    FROM    GERARD'S    GARDEN. 
BY  ARTHFR  W.  Fox. 

"  I  "0  most  field-botanists  the  name  of  John  Gerard  is  a 
household  word,  which  like  similar  names  of  departed 
worthies,  is  little  else.  There  is  scanty  information  at  best 
concerning  the  life  of  this  veteran  herbalist,  and  the  few 
facts  to  be  hereinafter  set  forth  have  been  culled  from  the 
admirable  but  all  too  brief  article  in  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography.  His  manner  of  life  is  betrayed  by 
many  pages  of  his  book,  but  exact  details  are  for  the  most 
part  wanting.  The  time-worn  folio,  which  he  in  part 
edited,  in  part  compiled  and  in  part  translated,  is  now 
rarely  seen,  save  in  occasional  and  usually  incomplete 
copies  of  its  second  edition  with  large  additions,  corrections 
not  always  so  correct  as  the  original,  and  carping  criticisms 
by  the  Royalist  physician  and  warrior,  Thomas  Johnson. 
The  authors  of  popular  treatises  on  what  is  known  as 
English  Botany  have  found  Gerard's  work  a  quarry  of 
quaint  information  and  bygone  folk-lore,  in  which  they 
have  dug  much  and  which  they  have  by  no  means 
exhausted,  though  many  of  them  would  seem  to  have  con- 
tented themselves  with  copying  from  one  another. 
Linnaeus  recognised  the  debt  of  students  past  and  future 
to  their  predecessor  by  naming  an  important  genus  of 
plants,  Gerard ia,  just  as  later  botanists  have  similarly 
honoured  the  distinguished  Swedish  naturalist.  It  may 
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therefore  be  worth  while  to  devote  some  little  time  to  the 
consideration  of  the  first  of  our  greater  English  herbalists, 
though  he  did  not  actually  publish  the  first  English 
Herbal. 

To  Henry  Lyte  belongs  the  credit  of  first  translating  from 
the  French  and  publishing  a  rendering  of  the  Pemptades  of 
the  famous  Dutch  botanist  Rembert  Dodoens,  more  fami- 
liarly known  as  Dodonaeus.  Lyte's  work  was,  however, 
chiefly  that  of  a  translator,  whereas  Gerard  was  both  a 
careful  observer  of  plants  themselves,  and  a  by  no  means 
unskilful  editor.  The  Herball  gives  evidences  on  every 
page  of  the  patient  keenness  with  which  its  author  watched 
the  growth  of  many  of  the  plants  therein  described,  while 
there  are  numerous  instances  recorded  of  his  journeys  on 
horseback  or  on  foot  in  search  of  rare  specimens  and  con- 
tinual references  to  his  own  extensive  garden.  He  had  his 
correspondents  in  many  counties  and  in  more  than  one 
country,  who  supplied  him  alike  with  seeds  and  with  in- 
formation more  or  less  authentic.  He  has,  it  is  true,  been 
severely  criticised  by  his  first  editor  on  account  of  his  ex- 
aggerated claims,  his  incomplete  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
of  his  original,  and  on  many  other  grounds  of  varying 
strength.  But  the  fact  remains  that  he  did  know  more  of 
the  nature  of  plants  than  the  majority  of  his  critics,  while 
in  a  superstitious  age  he  was  freer  than  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries from  the  grosser  superstitions  of  his  time. 

John  Gerard  was  born  at  Nantwich  in  1545,  and  was 
of  the  kindred  of  the  Geraxds  of  Bryn,  of  whom  Sir  Thomas 
was  created  Baronet  by  James  I.  He  was  educated  at  a 
school  at  Willaston.  After  he  had  completed  his  course 
here,  he  is  said,  while  quite  a  boy,  to  have  travelled  in 
Scandinavia  and  Russia.  In  1562  he  was  apprenticed  to 
Alexander  Mason,  a  surgeon  in  large  practice  in  London, 
in  whose  employment  he  acquired  much  of  that  careful 
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knowledge  of  simples,  which  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  the 
composition  of  his  great  book.  On  December  9th,  1569,  he 
was  made  freeman  of  the  Company  of  Barber  Surgeons, 
and  at  this  point  of  his  career  he  disappears  from  view  for 
a  considerable  period.  He  reappears  on  June  19th,  1595, 
when  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Assistants 
of  the  same  august  company.  During  these  twenty-six 
years  he  was  probably  occupied  in  practice,  in  cultivating 
his  large  garden  in  Holborn,  and  perhaps  in  superintend- 
ing Lord  Burleigh's  gardens  in  the  Strand,  then  a  rural 
road,  and  at  Theobalds  in  Hertfordshire.  In  1595  he  was 
certainly  employed  by  Burleigh,  whose  interest  in  plants 
was  his  most  respectable  characteristic,  while  in  1596  he 
published  his  Catalogus  Arborum,  etc.,  or  complete  list  of 
the  plants,  shrubs  and  trees  grown  in  his  own  garden.  A 
second  edition  of  this  interesting  little  work  appeared  in 
1599  with  a  dedication  to  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  that  universal 
patron  of  genius,  and  a  third  was  issued  in  1876  by 
Benjamin  Daydon  Jackson. 

In  1597  appeared  the  Herball,  of  which  more  will  be 
said  in  due  course.  The  same  year  just  before  or  just 
after,  but  in  either  case  on  account  of  the  publication  of 
his  book,  he  was  made  Junior  Warden  of  his  Company. 
On  January  15th,  1598,  and  again  on  July  20th,  1607,  he 
was  appointed  examiner  of  candidates  for  the  Freedom  of 
his  Company,  in  which  distinguished  office  his  wide,  and 
for  the  time,  accurate  knowledge  of  simples  would  doubt- 
less enable  him  to  puzzle  simples  of  another  and  more  in- 
genuous kind.  In  1604  he  obtained  the  lease  of  a  garden 
near  Somerset  House,  which  he  made  over  to  Robert  Earl, 
of  Salisbury,  during  the  following  year.  On  August  17th, 
1607,  he  received  perhaps  the  greatest  distinction  of  his 
life  in  his  appointment  to  the  Mastership  of  his  Company. 
During  February,  1612,  the  old  herbalist  passed  away,  and 
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was  buried  in  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  where,  however, 
there  is  neither  monument  nor  trace  of  his  grave.  With 
these  meagre  facts  of  the  life  of  John  Gerard,  we  must 
remain  content.  Those  who  quietly  pursue  knowledge  for 
its  own  sake  do  not  always,  nor  indeed  often,  make  a  great 
noise  in  the  world.  Others  build  upon  the  foundation 
which  they  have  laboriously  laid,  while  louder-voiced  but 
less  original  men  gain  greater  renown.  Yet  Gerard's 
botanical  zeal,  his  intense  love  of  nature,  his  single-hearted 
simplicity  deeply  tinctured  by  common  sense,  and  his  real 
modesty,  thinly  veiled  by  traces  of  an  artless  vanity, 
deserved  at  least  a  memorial  tablet  or  a  mural  brass. 

Though  the  exact  site  of  his  grave  is  unknown,  Gerard 
has  left  an  enduring  monument  in  his  Herball,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  the  last  years  of 
Elizabeth.  As  far  as  can  be  gleaned  from  conflicting 
evidence  and  spiteful  innuendo,  John  Norton,  afterwards 
the  King's  printer,  had  employed  a  certain  Dr.  Priest  to 
translate  the  Pemptades  of  Dodoens  into  English.  Perhaps 
the  work  of  the  Dutch  botanist  had  been  enlarged,  or 
Lyte's  translation  was  not  considered  sufficiently  accurate. 
However  that  may  be,  before  he  had  completed  his  work 
the  worthy  though  all  but  unknown  doctor  died,  and  as 
Gerard  says,  his  manuscript  perished  with  him.  Thomas 
Johnson  contradicts  this  statement,  and  asserts  with  dam- 
natory comments  that  the  manuscript  was  handed  over  to 
Gerard,  who  made  considerable  use  of  it  without  acknow- 
ledgment. On  the  matter  in  dispute  no  verdict  can  be 
given,  as  on  either  side  there  is  mere  assertion.  Similarly 
Gerard  may  have  been  indebted  to  Lyte's  translation, 
which  he  does  mention  several  times :  but  a  careful  com- 
parison of  the  two  works  hardly  favours  the  supposition. 
He  did  not  arrange  his  Herball  after  the  pattern  oi 
Dodoens,  but  followed  the  order  set  forth  in  the  Adversaria 
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of  Matthias  Lobel,  which  appeared  in  1590.  His  eighteen 
hundred  woodcuts,  with  the  exception  of  sixteen  newly 
made  to  record  his  own  discoveries,  he  obtained  through 
the  aforesaid  John  Norton,  from  the  Eicones  of  Bergza- 
bern,  better  known  as  Tabernaemontanus,  a  book  printed 
at  Frankfort,  in  1590,  and  containing  a  superb  set  of 
plates. 

To  the  general  body  of  the  book  of  Dodoens  he  added 
translations  from  such  well  known  herbalists  as  Matthiolus 
and  Crusius.  Thus  in  a  large  measure  his  Herb  all  is  a 
compilation ;  but  he  did  not  content  himself  with  the  work 
of  a  mere  compiler;  he  corrected  his  authorities  upon 
occasion,  he  added  to  the  descriptions  of  the  plants  which 
he  had  himself  actually  seen,  he  gave  additional  localities 
to  those  found  in  Britain,  and  additional  uses  drawn  from 
his  own  experience,  and  from  the  simple  pharmacopoeia  of 
his  day.  To  this  extent  his  book  is  original,  and  every 
now  and  then  he  gives  the  reader  interesting  glimpses  of 
much  observation  and  sly  peeps  into  the  time  in  which  he 
lived.  Furthermore  he  has  imparted  a  fragrance  of  his 
own  to  his  work,  which,  like  the  subtle  blending  of  the 
perfumes  of  his  own  sweet  herbs,  is  more  easily  perceived 
than  described. 

At  this  point  it  will  be  profitable  to  consider  what  is 
proudly  styled  The  Herbal!  or  >/< 'iterate.  Historic  of  planter 
</a.tJicrrfl  hi/  ./ofi n  Gerarde,  of  London,  Matter  in.  Chirur- 
yerie.  The  printers  of  the  first  edition  were  Adam  Islip 
and  John  Norton,  and  its  date  was  1597.  The  printers  of 
tin-  second  edition  of  163(>  were  Adam  Islip,  Joice  Norton 
and  Richard  Whitakers.  The  frontispiece  of  this  second 
edition  is  a  fine  example  of  the  engraving  of  John  Payne. 
Like  many  similar  allegorical  frontispieces  it  is  divided 
into  nine  panels,  which  contain  the  following  subjects  in 
order.  First  a  solid-looking  Ceres  and  a  plump  Pomona 
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between  them  support  a  curious  botanical  garden,  sur- 
mounted by  the  Hebrew  tetragram  usually  Englished 
Jehovah,  under  which  is  a  scroll  displaying  the  Vulgate 
representative  of  some  of  the  words  of  Genesis  i.,  29 : 
"  Behold  I  have  given  you  every  herb  bearing  seed,  which 
is."  Beneath  the  garden  on  another  scroll  is  this  some- 
what limping  Latin  distich  :  — 

Excideret  ne  tibi  divini  muneris  Author  ; 
Praesentem  monstrat  quaelibet  herba  Deum. 

Next  Theophrastus,  a  most  reverend  figure,  and  Dioscorides, 
pleasantly  endowed  by  the  artist  with  supremely  sturdy 
limbs,  support  the  title  as  already  given.  Lastly  two 
conventional  vases,  filled  with  no  less  conventional  but 
beautifully  engraved  flowers,  support  an  exceptionally  fine 
portrait  of  the  author.  It  is  a  keen  and  thoughtful  face 
with  handsome  features,  which  is  instinctively  felt  to  be  a 
true  likeness  of  the  real  man.  The  first  edition  had  no 
such  elaborate  frontispiece,  but  contained  a  woodcut  por- 
trait of  the  author. 

The  book  is  dedicated  in  a  noble  preface  far  less  fulsome 
than  was  usual  in  those  days  of  hungry  eulogists,  to  Lord 
Burleigh,  one  of  Gerard's  constant  patrons  and  himself 
deeply  interested  in  garden  lore.  Two  laudatory  letters 
from  Lancelot  Brown,  Queen's  Physician,  and  Matthias 
Lobel,  follow  with  six  eulogies  or  elegies,  in  enthusiastic 
but  not  always  adequate  Latin  verse  from  Gerard's  medical 
friends.  Two  most  interesting  letters  from  Stephen  Bred- 
well,  Physician,  and  George  Baker,  "  Master  of  the  Chirur- 
gions  of  the  Citie  of  London,"  come  next,  and  last,  but  by 
no  means  least,  a  letter  to  the  reader  from  Gerard  himself, 
which  is  modestly  expressed,  but  which  would  seem  to 
disown  the  use  of  Dr.  Priest's  manuscript.  For  this  state- 
ment, Dr.  Thomas  Johnson,  his  first  editor,  falls  very  foul 
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of  him,  and  gives  his  reasons  at  full  length  in  his  pompous 
''  Letter  to  the  Header,"  which  follows  Gerard's  more 
modest  letter  in  the  second  edition.  As  has  been  said,  the 
rights  of  the  controversy  cannot  now  be  settled,  and  we 
must  leave  the  two  worthy  doctors  to  settle  their  dispute 
in  the  place  whither  they  have  gone.  One  remark  may  not 
be  unfitly  made,  that  Gerard's  tone  is  wholly  in  his  favour, 
and  his  fine  nervous  English  and  single-hearted  piety 
cannot  fail  to  deeply  impress  the  reader. 

The  Herball  opens  with  a  brief  indication  of  the  method 
of  classification  adopted,  which  would  be  interesting  only 
to  botanists.  Each  plant  is  then  set  forth  with  a  careful 
engraving  to  impress  its  form  upon  the  reader,  in  most 
cases  with  admirable  success.  Each  is  then  described 
under  the  following  heads :  "  The  Description,"  "  The 
Place  and  Time,"  "  The  Names,"  "  The  Nature  and  Ver- 
tues,"  and  usually  "  The  Temperature."  Though  not  con- 
ceived after  the  manner  of  modern  botanists,  "  The  Des- 
cription "  is,  as  a  rule,  clear  and  intelligible,  and  more 
especially  so  in  the  case  of  those  plants  which  Gerard  knew 
from  his  own  observation.  Of  the  flowering  rush  (Butomus 
iiinlx'llatus)  for  example,  he  remarks  :  — 

This  Water  Gladiole,  or  grassy  rush,  of  all  others  is  the 
fairest  and  most  pleasant  to  behold,  and  serveth  very  well 
for  the  decking  and  trimming  up  of  houses,  because  of  the 
beautie  and  braverie  thereof,  consisting  of  sundry  small 
leaves,  of  a  white  colour  mixed  with  carnation,  growing  at 
the  top  of  a  bare  and  naked  stalke,  five  or  six  feet  long  and 
sometime  more.  The  leaves  are  long  and  flaggie,  not  much 
unlike  the  common  reed.  The  root  is  threddy  and  not  long. 

Once  more  speaking  of  what  he  appropriately  calls  the 
•  •afs-taile  (Typha  latifolid)  he  says:  — 

Cat's  taile  hath  long  and  flaggy  leaves,  full  of  a  spongeous 
matter  or  pith,  amongst  which  leaves  groweth  up  a  IOIV.T. 
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smooth,  naked  stalke,  without  knot,  fashioned  like  a  speare, 
of  a  firm  or  sollid  substance,  having  at  the  top  a  browne 
knop  or  eare,  soft,  thick,  and  smooth,  seeming  to  be  nothing 
else  but  a  deale  of  flocks  thicke  set  and  thrust  together,  which, 
being  ripe,  turns  into  a  downe  and  is  carried  away  with 
the  winde.  The  roots  be  hard,  thicke,  and  white,  full  of 
strings,  and  good  to  burne,  where  there  is  plenty  thereof  to 
be  had. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  the  foregoing  descrip- 
tions, though  not  couched  in  the  elegant  and  more  exact 
terms  of  systematic  botanists,  are  at  least  sufficiently  vivid 
to  call  up  a  picture  of  the  plants  represented.  With  like 
vigour  Gerard  described  each  of  the  plants,  which  he  had 
either  seen  growing  wild  or  had  cultivated  in  his  garden. 
More  examples  need  not  be  cited;  but  a  perusal  of  thv 
Hcrball  will  tend  to  purify  the  English  and  enlarge  the 
imderstanding  of  all  who  undertake  the  pleasant  task. 
Where  the  herbalist  has  not  seen  any  plant,  he  contents 
himself  with  simply  giving  the  best  translation  of  his 
original  which  he  could  compass,  and  in  which  he  some- 
times makes  curious  mistakes.  It  is  in  the  chronicle  of 
the  plants  which  he  had  seen,  that  Gerard  gives  evidence 
of  marked  originality,  as  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  compare  his  work  with  that  of  Lyte  will  be  constrained 
to  confess.  His  native  vigour,  his  pithy  characterisation, 
his  close  attention  to  details,  and  his  happy  use  of  just  the 
right  adjective  for  his  purpose,  give  him  no  mean  rank 
amongst  the  earlier  writers  of  English  prose. 

When  he  describes  "  The  Time  and  Place,"  perhap> 
he  is  most  interesting  to  the  general  reader,  who  has  no 
botanical  tastes.  He  recalls  a  time  long  past,  when  tin- 
acres  of  houses  which  make  up  London's  mighty  wilder- 
ness were  not  yet  in  being.  His  work  may  be  used  as  an 
invaluable  supplement  to  Stow's  Survey.  He  speaks  of 
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green  fields  and  rural  lanes,  where  now  stand  long  lines  of 
more  or  less  inelegant  streets.  He  tells  of  vanished  brooks, 
of  the  time  when  the  Strand  was  a  rural  lane  with  the 
houses  of  great  noblemen  embosomed  in  gardens  on  one 
side,  when  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster  were 
parted  by  patches  of  country,  when  Holborn  was  a  village 
and  Snow  Hill  was  actually  white  with  winter  snow.  It 
is  the  London  in  which  Shakespeare  acted  and  sang;  the 
London  of  the  great  Elizabethans,  with  its  old  houses  more 
picturesque  to  look  at  than  to  live  in,  with  its  green  fields, 
with  its  primroses  on  Primrose  Hill,  its  fair  villages  of 
Hampstead  and  Highgate,  and  its  ancient  borough  of 
Southwark.  A  hundred  passages,  and  a  hundred  more 
recall  that  time — the  great,  the  unforgotten — when  rare 
flowers  bloomed,  where  now  "  the  long  street  roars,"  with 
its  dreary  lines  of  the  endless  tumult  of  traffick.  To  take 
one  illustration,  the  bur-reed  (Sparganium  ramosum)  he 
says,  grows  :-- 

In  the  ditches  about  S.  George's  fields,  and  in  the  ditch 
right  against  the  place  of  execution  at  the  end  of  Southwark, 
called  S.  Thomas  Waterings. 

The  bur-reed  is  found  here  no  longer ;  it  has  vanished  with 
ihc  ditches  and  with  the  place  of  execution,  and  the  scene 
of  its  former  growth  knows  it  no  more. 

Similarly  in  speaking  of  the  Man  Orchis  (Orchis  inili- 
fdri.f)  or  "  souldiers  cullions,"  as  he  calls  the  plant,  he 
utfirms  that  :  — 

It  groweth  in  the  fields  adjoyning  to  the  fold  or  pin-fold 
\\  ithout  the  gate,  at  a  village  called  Highgate  neere  London. 

Again  he  notes  that  the  water  arrow-head  (Sagittaria 
sagittifolia)  once  grew  in  the  Tower  Ditch,  that  the  garden 
nightshade  (Solatium  nigrum)  was  to  be  found  in  "  Ber- 
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niomlsey  Street  by  London,"  and  that  many  more  plants, 
some  of  great  rarity,  once  adorned  what  are  now  populous 
places  trodden  by  the  hurrying  feet  of  busy  thousands. 
The  reader,  who  is  interested  in  the  topography  and 
appearance  of  bygone  London,  will  easily  be  able  to  put 
together  a  picture  of  its  past  from  the  pages  of  Gerard. 
The  old  botanist  knew  the  neighbourhood  of  the  twin  cities 
well;  he  had  searched  all  suitable  spots  to  find  simples 
both  for  use  in  his  practice  and  to  grow  in  his  garden ;  and 
he  has  left  a  record  of  vanished  fields  and  departed  wood- 
land, which  tell  of  a  picturesque  country  long  ago  sur- 
rounding the  London  wall  and  the  boundaries  of  West- 
minster. The  march  of  centuries  has  brought  with  it 
measureless  advantages;  but  something  has  vanished, 
which  can  never  be  replaced,  and  were  the  good  herbalist 
now  alive  and  set  into  the  midst  of  London,  he  would 
indeed  rub  his  eyes  and  confess  himself  utterly  lost  in  the 
city  where  he  had  lived  so  long. 

Gerard  was  ever  on  the  look  out  for  new  simples  to  add 
to  his  garden.  He  had  the  spirit  of  the  scientist  joined  to 
the  simplicity  of  his  time.  He  travelled  through  certain 
parts  of  Lancashire  and  of  his  native  Cheshire.  Upon  one 
occasion  at  least  he  visited  the  ancient  seat  of  the  elder 
branch  of  his  family  at  Bryn,  near  Wigan.  Here  he  says 
the  dittander  (Lepidium  latifolium)  grew  wild,  as  indeed 
it  did  nearly  three  centuries  afterwards,  before  the  collieries 
which  now  occupy  the  site  of  the  old  mansion  had  made 
their  appearance.  The  same  plant,  he  tells  us,  grew  in  his 
day  near  his  birthplace  at  Nantwich,  where  also  the  buck- 
wheat (Polygonum  convolvulus)  was  to  be  found,  as  indeed 
it  may  to-day  in  fields  and  gardens.  He  had  correspon- 
dents in  more  than  one  of  the  English  counties,  and 
noblemen  did  not  hesitate  to  send  him  rare  plants  from 
foreign  lands.  Amongst  these  was  Thomas  Hesketh, 
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apparently  of  the  stock  of  the  Heskeths  of  Rufford,  who 
had  an  ancient  friendship  with  the  Gerards  of  Bryn.  This 
worthy  sent  our  author  seeds  of  the  sea  campion  (Silene 
maritimd)  from  Lytham,  which  Gerard  erroneously  states 
to  have  been  "  five  miles  from  Wygan."  Either  this  cor- 
respondent had  told  him,  or  he  had  himself  discovered  that 
the  moonwort  (Botrychium  lunarid)  was  to  be  found  in  a 
wood  near  "  Fairest  (Fairhurst),  which  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Latham."  That  he  was  in  Lancashire,  we 
shall  see  in  its  place.  But  he  did  not  confine  his  energies 
to  the  north;  he  travelled,  as  he  says  himself,  through  the 
West  of  England,  Northamptonshire,  Kent,  Essex,  and 
many  other  English  counties. 

On  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  rambles  he 
found  himself  a  welcome  guest  in  the  parsonage  of  the 
gentle  Nicholas  Fuller  at  Hildersham,  in  Cambridgeshire. 
He  was  in  search  of  the  Pasque  flower  (Anemone  Pulsatillo), 
which  grew  abundantly  in  the  genial  parson's  close.  Of 
him  Gerard  has  left  the  following  loving  testimony :  — 
The  parson's  name  that  lived  at  the  impression  hereof  was 
Mr.  Fuller,  a  very  kind  and  loving  man,  and  willing  to  show 
unto  any  man  the  said  close,  who  desired  the  same. 
A  pleasant  picture  is  herein  presented  to  the  reader's  mind 
of  a  happy  time  spent  with  the  kindly  clergyman,  than 
whom  a  tenderer  soul  never  lived.  These  instances  of  the 
travels  of  Gerard  have  been  chosen  at  random  to  show  the 
keenness  of  his  interest  in  the  native  flowers  of  his  country. 
If  he  knew  little  of  the  mysteries  of  the  physiology  and 
morphology  of  botany,  he  at  all  events  perceived  the  beauty 
of  the  flowers,  which  he  found,  and  registered  their 
habitats,  thus  laying  the  foundations  for  more  exact  classi- 
fication. In  this  sense  he  was  a  pioneer  of  the  modern 
science  of  plants,  which  owes  no  small  debt  to  patient 
observers  like  him. 
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When  lie  speaks  of  the  uses  of  simples  Gerard  displays 
a  shrewdness  not  unmixed  with  the  credulity  of  his  time. 
He  was  never  afraid  of  making  an  experiment,  even 
though  he  smarted  for  his  curiosity.  The  following  char- 
acteristic illustration  will  serve  to  exemplify  this  habit  of 
mind.  Speaking  of  the  acrid  juice  of  one  of  the  spurges 
(probably  Euphorbia  paralias]  he  says:  — 

Some  write  by  report  of  others,  that  it  enflameth  exceed- 
ingly, but  my  selfe  speak  by  experience ;  for  walking  along 
the  sea  coast  at  Lee  in  Essex,  with  a  gentleman  called  Mr. 
Rich,  dwelling  in  the  same  towne,  I  took  but  one  drop  of  it 
into  my  mouth ;  which  neverthelesse  did  so  enflame  and  swell 
in  my  throte  that  I  hardly  escaped  with  my  life.  And  in  like 
case  was  the  gentleman,  which  caused  us  to  take  to  our 
horses,  and  poste  for  our  lives  unto  the  next  farme  house  to 
drink  some  milke  to  quench  the  extremitie  of  our  heat,  which 
then  ceased. 

A  vivid  picture  is  here  presented  of  the  two  old  worthies 
taking  to  horse  and  galloping  off  to  assuage  the  pain, 
which  they  had  brought  upon  themselves.  The  acrid  juice 
of  most  of  the  spurges  produces  a  parching  effect  upon  the 
throat;  hence  the  older  herbalists  described  them  as  being 
of  the  highest  degree  of  temperature.  Furthermore,  in 
their  practice  of  physic  the  doctors  of  a  former  time  based 
their  treatment  on  the  supposed  existence  of  four  humours 
in  the  body.  Choler,  for  example,  needed  simples  of  a  low 
degree  of  temperature,  whereas  melancholy  could  only  be 
cured  by  simples  of  a  cheering  sort. 

It  may  be  said,  that  such  notions  belong  to  a  super- 
stitious age.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  superstition 
is  the  source  of  science,  just  as  astrology  is  the  source  of 
astronomy.  Moreover,  it  would  be  wholly  unjust  to  mock 
Gerard,  because  he  adopted  the  crude  scientific  notions  of 
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his  age.  Nay,  even  modern  men  of  science  have  their  pet 
superstitions,  as  was  witnessed  by  the  credulity  of 
the  British  Association  with  respect  to  the  admirable 
M.  Rougemont.  Gerard  was  by  no  means  generally  super- 
stitious ;  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  goes  out  of  his  way 
to  correct  the  follies  of  his  day,  and  to  warn  the  unwary 
against  those  unlicensed  remedies,  which  were  put  forward 
by  quacks.  In  speaking  of  the  henbane  (Hyoscyamvt 
n/f/cr)  he  calls  attention  to  a  frequent  trick  of  contempor- 
ary quacksalvers.  He  says:  — 

The  seed  *  is  used  by  Mouutibank  tooth-drawers  which  run 
about  the  country,  to  cause  wormes  to  coine  forth  of  the 
teeth,  by  burning  it  in  a  chafing  dish  of  coles,  the  party 
holding  his  mouth  over  the  fume  thereof ;  but  some  crafty 
companions  to  gain  mony  convey  small  lute-strings  into  the 
water,  persuading  the  patient,  that  those  small  creepers 
came  out  of  his  mouth  or  other  parts  which  he  intended  to 
cure. 

The  foregoing  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  Gerard's 
attitude  to  many  of  the  supposed  remedies  of  his  day,  to 
\\  lnCh  he  offered  uncompromising  opposition.  He  kept  an 
open  mind  to  proved  remedies  used  by  his  fellow- 
practitioners,  many  of  whose  experiments  he  records  side 
l>y  side  with  his  own. 

Of  his  attitude  to  some  of  the  supernatural  explanations 
of  forms  of  plants,  or  their  use  in  art  magic,  two  examples 
may  be  profitably  given;  the  first  because  it  explains  the 
origin  of  a  familiar  name  and  the  second  because  it  tells 
of  a  superstition  not  wholly  dead  in  the  West  of  Ireland. 
Of  the  devil's-bit  (Scabiosa  succisa)  he  writes:  — 

The  root  is  black,  thick,  hard,  and  short.     The  great  part 
of   the    root    seemeth   to    be    bitten    away;    old    fantasticke 

This  setxl  is  still  sold  tor  ;i  similar  pur[>nse  by  chemists,  a*  a  friend 
lias  informed  the  author. 
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charmers  report,  that  the  divel  did  bite  it  for  envie,  because 
it  is  an  herbe  that  hath  so  many  good  vertues,  and  is  so 
beneficial  to  mankinde. 

It  is  obvious  that  Gerard  had  a  quiet  scorn  of  the  dictum 
of  these  "  old  fantasticke  charmers."  Similarly  he  notes 
of  the  moon  wort  (Botrychium  lunar  ia) :  — 

It  hath  beene  used  among  the  Alchymists  and  witches  to 
doe  wonders  withall,  who  say,  that  it  will  loose  lockes,  and 
shoes,  and  make  them  to  fall  from  the  feet  of  horses  that 
grase  where  it  doth  grow,  and  hath  beene  called  of  them 
Martagon,  whereas  in  truth  they  are  all  but  drowsie  dreams 
and  illusions ;  but  it  is  singular  for  wounds  as  aforesaid. 

With  many  similar  comments  does  the  shrewd  old  chirur- 
geon  sauce  his  narratives  of  contemporary  superstitions. 
The  medicines,  which  he  had  tried  and  tested,  he  was  ready 
enough  to  recommend,  with  a  firm  belief  in  their  uniform 
applicability  to  trying  cases  and  dissimilar  temperaments; 
but  he  had  small  sympathy  with  fairy  legends  or  the 
wonders  of  witchcraft. 

Of  his  own  use  of  simples  illustrations  must  be  given, 
both  on  account  of  their  interest  to  folk-lorists  and  their 
possible  healing  power.  Of  the  golden  rod  (Solidago  vir- 
gaured)  he  gives  both  an  interesting  use  and  an  eminently 
shrewd  note :  — 

It  is  extolled  above  all  other  herbes  for  the  stopping  of 
bloud  in  sanguinolent  ulcers  and  bleeding  wounds ;  and  hath 
in  times  past  beene  had  in  greater  estimation  and  regard 
than  in  these  daies:  for  in  my  remembrance  I  have  known 
the  dry  herbe  which  came  from  beyond  the  sea  sold  in 
Bucklersbury  in  London  for  halfe-a-crowne  an  ounce.  But 
since  it  was  found  in  Hampstead  wood,  even  as  it  were  at 
our  townes  end,  no  man  will  give  halfe-a-crowne  for  an 
hundred  weight  of  it:  which  plainly  setteth  forth  our  in- 
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constancie  and  sudden  mutabilitie,  esteeming  no  longer  of 
any  thing,  how  pretious  soever  it  be,  than  whilest  it  is  strange 
and  rare.  This  verefieth  our  English  proverbe :  '  Far  fetcht 
and  deare  bought  is  best  for  Ladies.'  Yet  it  may  be  more 
truly  said  of  phantasticall  physitions,  who,  when  they  have 
found  an  approved  medicine  and  perfect  remedie  neere  home 
against  any  disease,  yet  not  content  therewith,  they  will  seeke 
for  a  new  farther  off,  and  by  that  means  many  times  hurt 
more  than  they  helpe.  Thus  much  have  I  spoken  to  bring 
these  new  fangled  fellows  back  againe  to  esteeme  better  of 
this  admirable  plant  than  they  have  done,  which  no  doubt 
have  the  same  vertue  now  that  then  it  had,  although  it 
growes  so  neere  our  own  homes  in  never  so  great  a  quantity. 

The  sarcasm  is  well  deserved ;  nay  it  were  to  be  wished  that 
modern  physicians  would  pay  more  heed  to  the  virtues  of 
herbs  than  they  do,  instead  of  being  deterred  therefrom  by 
the  abundant  quackery  unfortunately  connected  therewith. 
In  another  place  Gerard  says :  — 

The  juice  of  bistort  (Polygonum  bistorta)  put  into  the 
nose  prevaileth  much  against  the  disease  called  Polypus  and 
the  biting  of  serpents  or  any  other  venomous  beast,  being 
drunke  in  wine  or  the  water  of  Angelica. 

He  continues :  — 

The  root  taken  as  aforesaid  (boiled  in  wine)  staieth  vomit- 
ing, and  healeth  the  inflammation  and  soreness  of  the  mouth 
and  throat :  it  likewise  fastneth  loose  teeth,  being  holden  in 
the  mouth  for  a  certain  space  and  at  sundry  times. 

Whether  these  remedies  will  be  found  sufficient  or  no 
depends  upon  experiment ;  but  there  is  some  inherent  prob- 
ability in  the  first  and  the  last  from  the  astringent  proper- 
ties of  bistort.  A  very  curious  use  of  cole  wort  (lirafsicu 
oleracea),  or  our  wild  cabbage,  is  set  down  in  its  place 
to  the  following  effect :  — 
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It  is  reported  that  the  raw  Colewort  being  eaten  before 
meate,  doth  preserve  a  man  from  drunkennesse :  the  reason 
is  yeelded,  for  that  there  is  a  natural  enmitie  betweene  it  and 
the  vine,  which  is  such,  as  if  it  grow  neere  unto  it,  forthwith 
the  vine  perisheth  and  withereth  away:  yea,  if  wine  be 
poured  into  it  while  it  is  boiling,  it  will  not  be  any  more 
boiled,  and  the  colour  thereof  is  quite  altered. 

On  this  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Gerard  only  says,  "  It  is 
reported,"  whereby  he  means  to  say  that  he  has  not  tried 
the  remedy  in  question,  and  therefore  expresses  no  opinion 
as  to  its  efficacy.  That  is  characteristic  with  him ;  what 
he  himself  has  tried  in  his  practice,  he  advises  on  his  own 
authority,  what  he  has  read  he  advises  on  the  authority  of 
others,  without  committing  himself  to  its  results. 

Of   sorrel    (Rumex   acetosa)    he    notes    several   virtues, 
amongst  which  are  these  :  — 

The  juice  hereof  in  Summer  time  is  a  profitable  sauce  in 
many  meats,  and  pleasant  to  the  taste:  it  cooleth  an  hot 
stomacke,  inoveth  appetite  to  meat,  tempereth  the  heat  of  the 
liver,  and  openeth  the  stoppings  thereof. 

Moreover,  he  gives  an  excellent  receipt  for  a  cooling 
drink  :  — 

The  leaves  of  Sorrell  taken  in  good  quantitie,  stamped 
into  some  ale,  and  a  posset  made  thereof,  coole  the  sicke 
body,  quench  thirst,  and  allay  the  heate  of  such  as  are 
troubled  with  a  pestilent  fever,  hot  ague,  or  any  great 
inflammation  within. 

The  drink  thus  made  sounds  more  sensible  than  savoury. 
Many  who  have  rejoiced  in  "  claret  cup,"  may  never  have 
known  the  reason  why  borage  (Borago  officinal  is)  is  u 
necessary  ingredient.  Gerard  supplies  the  reason,  which 
dates  from  a  hoary  antiquity  :  — 
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The  leaves  and  flower  of  Borrage  put  into  wine  niakc 
men  and  women  glad  and  merry,  driving  away  all  sadnesse, 
dulnesse,  and  melancholy,  as  Diosco rides  and  Pliny  affirme. 

Moreover,  his  own  experience  would  seem  to  warrant  the 
cheering  properties  of  borage  and  its  exhilarating  effect 
upon  the  human  frame,  since  he  strongly  recommends  its 
use  to  relieve  the  "  cardiacke  passion  of  the  heart,"  and  for 
"  the  falling  sicknesse." 

Before  quite  leaving  Gerard's  simples  it  will  be  well  to 
quote  some  of  his  remarks  upon  that  interesting  weed, 
tobacco,  which  he  seems  to  have  used  medicinally  rather 
than  from  true  love  thereof:  — 

The  dry  leaves  are  used  to  be  taken  in  a  pipe  set  on  fire 
and  suckt  into  the  stomacke,  and  thrust  forth  againe  at  the 
nosthrils,  against  the  paines  in  the  head,  rheumes,  aches  in 
any  part  of  the  bodie,  whereof  soever  the  originall  proceed, 
whether  from  France,  Spaine,  Indies,  or  from  our  familiar 
and  best  knowne  diseases.  Those  leaves  do  palliate  or  ease 
for  a  time,  but  never  perform  any  cure  absolutely :  for  al- 
though they  empty  the  body  of  humors,  yet  the  cause  of  the 
griefe  cannot  be  so  taken  away.  But  some  have  learned  this 
principle :  that  repletion  doth  require  evacuation ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  f  ulnesse  craveth  emptiness :  and  by  evacuation  do 
assure  themselves  of  health.  But  this  doth  not  take  away  so 
much  with  it  this  day,  but  the  next  bringeth  with  it  more. 
As  for  example,  a  Well  doth  never  yeeld  such  store  of  water 
as  when  it  is  most  drawn  and  emptied.  Myselfe  speak  by 
proofe ;  who  have  cured  of  that  infectious  disease  a  great 
many,  divers  of  which  had  covered  or  kept  under  the  sick- 
nesse by  helpe  of  Tabaco  as  they  thought,  yet  in  the  end  bin 
constrained  to  have  unto  such  an  hard  knot,  a  crabbed  wedge, 
or  else  utterly  perished.  Some  use  to  drink  it  (as  it  is 
termed)  for  wantonnesse,  or  rather  custome,  and  cannot  for- 
beare  it,  no  not  in  the  midst  of  their  dinner  ;  which  kindo 
of  taking  is  unwholesome  and  very  daiiirerous :  although  to 
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take  it  seldom,  and  that  physically,  is  to  be  tolerated,  and 
may  do  some  good :  but  I  commend  the  syrrup  above  this 
fume  or  smoky  medicine. 

Here  several  years  before  King  James  issued  his  famous 
Counterblast  is  an  ancient  practitioner  pointing  out  the 
possible  evils  of  a  habit,  which  had  only  begun  in  his  day. 
Whether  tobacco  be  taken  "  for  wantonnesse  "  or  "  physic- 
ally "  let  smokers  decide ;  but  in  either  case  it  has  a  subtle 
and  soothing  influence  upon  human  irritability,  of  which 
Gerard  had  little  experience. 

Perhaps  sufficient  simples  have  now  been  culled  from 
the  Herball  to  illustrate  the  author's  caution  and  his 
credulity,  his  readiness  to  make  experiments  and  his  con- 
tempt of  contemporary  quackery.  But  no  account  of  this 
great  work,  which  passes  over  its  occasional  snatches  of 
verse,  could  be  considered  complete.  Sometimes  Gerard's 
muse  rides  on  a  pedestrian  Pegasus ;  but  now  and  then  his 
translations  shine  with  the  feeling  and  some  of  the  poetry 
of  their  originals,  if  they  do  not  always  express  the  literal 
meaning.  To  take  one  example  :  he  thus  translates  Vergil's 
Georgic  IV.,  271— 274 :- 

In  Medes  (meads)  there  is  a  flower  Amelia  nam'd 
By  him  that  seeks  it  easie  to  be  found, 

For  that  it  seems  by  many  branches  fram'd 
Into  a  little  wood ;  like  gold  the  ground 

Thereof  appears;  but  leaves  that  it  beset 

Shine  in  the  colour  of  the  Violet. 

The  last  line  of  the  foregoing  is  both  musical  and  beautiful 
in  itself,  and  what  is  more,  expresses  fairly  well  the  mean- 
ing of  the  original.  With  it  we  shall  rest  content  with 
the  further  remark  that  there  are  many  such  snatches  of 
song  scattered  through  the  Herball,  which  show  that  the 
old  gardener  loved  to  sing  at  his  work. 
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Gerard,  it  has  been  said,  and  said  truly,  was  not  gener- 
ally superstitious,  yet  he  had  one  pet  superstition  which 
appears  at  the  close  of  his  book,  and  which  may  perhaps  be 
set  down  rather  to  defective  observation  than  to  absolute 
credulity.  But  it  is  so  singular  that  it  must  find  a  place 
here.  He  says  :  — 

But  what  our  eyes  have  seene,  and  hands  have  touched, 
we  shall  declare.  There  is  a  small  Island  in  Lancashire 
called  the  Pile  of  Foulders,  wherein  are  found  the  broken 
pieces  of  old  and  bruised  ships,  some  whereof  have  beene  cast 
thither  by  shipwracke,  and  also  the  trunks  and  bodies  with 
the  branches  of  old  and  rotten  trees,  cast  up  there  likewise ; 
whereon  is  found  a  certaine  spume  or  froth  that  in  time 
breedeth  unto  certaine  shells,  in  shape  like  those  of  the 
Muskle,  but  sharper  pointed,  and  of  a  whitish  colour,  one 
end  whereof  is  fastened  unto  the  inside  of  the  shell,  even  as 
the  fish  of  Oisters  and  Huskies  are;  the  other  end  is  made 
fast  unto  the  belly  of  a  rude  masse  or  lumpe,  which  in  time 
cometh  to  the  shape  and  forme  of  a  Bird;  when  it  is  per- 
fectly formed  the  shell  gapeth  open,  and  the  first  thing  that 
appeareth  is  the  foresaid  lace  or  string;  next  come  the  legs 
of  the  bird  hanging  out,  and  as  it  groweth  greater  it 
openeth  the  shell  by  degrees,  till  at  length  it  is  all  come 
forth,  and  hangeth  only  by  the  bill ;  in  shorte  space  after  it 
commeth  to  full  maturity,  and  falleth  into  the  sea,  where  it 
gathereth  feathers,  and  groweth  to  a  fowle  bigger  than  a 
Mallard,  and  lesser  than  a  Goose,  having  blacke  legs  and  bill 
or  beake,  and  feathers  blacke  and  white,  spotted  in  such 
manner  as  is  our  Magpie,  called  in  some  places  a  Pie-Annet, 
which  the  people  of  Lancashire  call  by  no  other  name  than 
a  tree  Goose;  which  place  aforesaid,  and  all  those  parts 
adjoyning  do  so  much  abound  therewith,  that  one  of  the  best 
is  bought  for  three  pence.  For  the  truth  hereof,  if  any 
doubt,  may  it  please  them  to  repaire  unto  me,  and  I  shall 
satisfie  them  by  the  testimonie  of  many  good  witnesses. 

On  the  foregoing  it  may  be  noted  that  Gerard  only  shared 
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the  belief  of  his  day,  while  with  more  wisdom  than  most 
of  his  contemporaries  he  sought  to  establish  the  truth  of 
his  belief  by  investigation,  which  indeed  proved  unsuccess- 
ful. 

The  foregoing  long  quotation,  as  well  as  the  one  relating 
to  tobacco,  have  been  set  in  their  place  partly  from  their 
own  inherent  interest,  and  partly  to  illustrate  the  nervous 
vigour  of  Gerard's  style.  He  used  a  forcible  and  homely 
English  of  his  own,  by  no  means  easily  surpassed  amongst 
the  writers  of  his  day.  Numbers  of  old  words  are  scattered 
about  his  pages,  some  of  which  might  well  have  been  pre- 
served even  in  our  own  supercilious  and  fastidious  age.  Such 
words  as  "  pullen,"  "  rundle,"  "  knop,"  and  a  host  of  others 
have  a  Saxon  or  Middle  English  ring  about  them,  which 
chimes  pleasantly  in  the  student's  ear.  The  most  careless 
reader  of  the  Herball  will  not  fail  to  perceive  what  pains  its 
author  took  to  express  his  meaning  clearly.  His  object 
was  to  make  his  readers  understand  what  he  had  written. 
Yet  though  he  would  seem  to  have  taken  no  more  pains 
with  his  style  than  this  primary  object  demanded,  he  has 
formed  a  very  distinctive  style  of  his  own,  a  subtle  com- 
pound of  pithy  phrase,  quiet  humour  sparingly  used,  noble 
simplicity  and  striking  vigour.  He  does  not  commonly 
pile  up  words  to  produce  a  weighty  effect,  but  prefers  to 
make  each  tell  its  own  tale,  while  he  has  a  subtle  feeling 
both  for  the  rhythm  and  for  what  may  be  called  the  colour 
of  language.  He  uses  many  Latinised  words,  it  is  true, 
but  the  basis  of  his  great  book  is  sturdy  Saxon  with  an 
occasional  echo  of  the  northern  dialect  of  his  native 
Cheshire. 

He  may  have  made  serious  mistakes,  as  his  first  editor 
asserts  with  undue  asperity,  but  at  all  events  he  compiled 
a  great  book,  into  which  he  set  much  original  matter  told 
with  great  originality  of  expression.  Moreover  for  his  age 
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he  was  a  man  of  considerable  scientific  attainments,  and 
ho  had  the  true  scientist's  ha.bit  of  keen,  patient  and  faith- 
ful observation.  Though  deceived  upon  occasion,  he  was 
by  no  means  the  credulous  person  whom  some  of  his 
detractors  have  pictured.  He  both  observed  continually 
and  recorded  the  result  of  his  observations  skilfully.  That 
he  was  indebted  to  his  botanical  predecessors  is  a  mere 
truism.  Who,  indeed,  does  not  owe  a  like  debt  in  other 
matters  than  in  botany?  But  he  certainly  made  his 
authorities  his  own  in  all  those  cases,  in  which  they  were 
describing  plants  found  either  wild  or  in  the  gardens  of 
England.  How  interesting  would  a  walk  round  his  garden 
with  the  old  worthy  have  been;  how  joyously  would  he 
have  described  his  plants  and  gloated  over  his  curiosities. 
That  we  cannot  share,  but  we  can  at  least  walk  with  him 
through  the  simples  of  his  book  and  listen  to  his  quaint 
talk  about  each  across  the  centuries.  A  modest  man  withal 
and  a  pious  was  John  Gerard,  and  no  fitter  conclusion  to 
this  brief  study  can  be  found  than  the  words  wherein  he 
rounds  off  his  life's  work :  —  -"  And  thus  having  through 
God's  assistance  discoursed  somewhat  at  large  of  Grasses, 
Herbes,  Shrubs,  Trees  and  Mosses,  and  certaine  excre- 
scences of  the  earth,  with  other  things  more  incident  to  the 
histories  thereof,  we  conclude  and  end  our  present  volume, 
with  this  wonder  of  England.*  For  the  which  God's  name 
be  ever  honoured  and  praised." 

'  The  wonder  of  the  barnacle-goose. 


IDEALS  AND  FADS. 
BY  JOHN  WILCOCK. 

"^  HE  study  of  the  ideal  is  inseparable  from  literature, 
is,  indeed,  its  essence  and  vitality.  "  All  human 
things  do  require  to  have  an  ideal  in  them,  to  have  some 
soul  in  them,  were  it  only  to  keep  the  body  unputrified," 
wrote  Carlyle.  And  as  literature  is  the  school  for  the 
development  of  higher  human  life,  every  period,  or  literary 
age,  is  linked  one  with  another  in  striving  after  the  ideal. 
The  ideals  of  one  period  cease  to  be  ideals  as  soon  as  they 
are  realised  in  a  subsequent  period ;  but  that  which  makes 
all  literature  valuable  is  the  fact  that  no  literary  period 
has  yet  had  its  ideals  fully  accomplished. 

Space  prevents  us  here  going  far  into  history,  and  we 
are  anxious  to  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  ideals 
operating  at  the  present  time.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
hark  back  a  little  to  see  how  some  ideals  have  come  down 
to  us. 

Critics  assist  us  considerably  in  their  division  of  litera- 
ture into  "  schools  of  thought,"  and  whilst  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  round-off  any  group  of  writers  as  belonging 
to  a  given  period,  and  none  other,  there  is  no  individual 
author  of  obvious  ability  who  does  not  in  some  way  express 
the  spirit  of  his  age.  It  may  be  in  some  conventional 
method  or  style,  or  in  a  purposed  antithesis  which  suggests 
that  period ;  it  is  most  likely  to  show  itself  in  the  struggle 
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with  some  vital  problem  or  ideal,  which  is  revealing  a  new 
era  to  be  realised  by  those  who  follow. 

The  exact,  laborious  methods  of  the  writers  in  the  early 
part  of  the  18th  century  formed  an  excellent  school  of 
discipline  to  the  authors  who  followed  in  the  revolutionary 
days  of  its  close.  The  revolt  in  Pope's  age  against  the 
"  false  wit,"  and  the  "  false  quantities,"  which  he  found  in 
the  writers  immediately  preceding  him,  left  a  clearer 
course  for  the  Georgian  men  in  their  gradual  introduction 
of  the  "  nature  school."  Notwithstanding  this,  we  find 
Cowper  complaining,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  "  Pope  was 
a  mechanical  maker  of  verses,  and  in  every  line  he  ever 
wrote  we  see  indubitable  marks  of  most  indefatigable 
industry  and  labour."  In  this  Cowper  was  but  rebuking 
the  methods  of  one  of  his  schoolmasters.  Cowper's  themes 
were  more  simple ;  his  style  was  consequently  more  natural 
and  terse.  To  him  the  ornate  polish  of  Pope  was  a  fad; 
but  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  his  own  high  literary 
style,  even  had  he  not  confessed  the  fact,  that  he  was  quite 
as  fond  of  searching  after  "  pretty  images  and  a  pretty  way 
of  expressing  them." 

These  representatives  of  two  definite  periods  wrought  in 
different  workshops.  Pope's  Pastorals  have  been  described 
as  made  in  Fleet  Street,  whilst  Cowper's  were  produced 
where  the  material  grew— a  matter  of  vital  importance 
when  comparing  the  productions  of  great  writers,  either 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ideal  or  that  of  technique. 
The  Nature  School  which  Cowper  introduced  has  received 
the  greater  credit,  on  the  score  of  imagination,  than  its 
predecessors.  The  rhetorical,  artificial  style  has  been 
condemned  as  too  scholastic  for  the  exercise  of  the 
imagination.  Brilliancy  of  speech,  and  accuracy  of 
reasoning,  are  methods  which  can  be  acquired,  but 
"  passion,  wisdom,  creative  force,  the  power  of  mystery 
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or  colour,"  says  R.  L.  Stevenson,  "  are  allotted  at 
the  hour  of  birth,  and  can  neither  be  learned  nor 
simulated."  Be  this  as  it  may,  when  we  are  in  search 
of  the  ideal  it  is  to  imagination  that  we  must  go, 
and  imagination  is  not  the  heaven-born  gift  Stevenson 
would  have  us  believe.  We  cannot  have  the  ideal  without 
imagination,  neither  can  we  have  the  ideal  without  the 
idea,  which  also  is  a  matter  of  study  more  than  is  technique 
or  style. 

Wordsworth  warned  his  generation  from  confounding 
imagery  with  imagination.  Much  of  his  work,  he  tells  us, 
was  influenced  by  his  environment  at  the  time  of  writing. 
And  in  seeking  the  ideal  in  those  charming  Pastorals  into 
which  Cowper  brings  the  very  perfume  and  colour  of  rural 
sceneiy,  we  often  find  nothing  more  than  accurate 
imagery,  depicting  things  as  he  saw  them  around  him. 
Pope's  Pastorals,  on  the  other  hand,  were  dependent  upon 
his  imagination.  They  may  not  be  as  correct  in  detail, 
but  he  paints  things  "  as  they  appear  to  the  mind  of  the 
poet."  And,  as  Wordsworth  maintained,  "  imagination  is 
a  subjective  term ;  it  deals  with  things  not  as  they  are,  but 
as  they  appear  to  the  mind."  This  is  the  pathway  to  the 
ideal.  Here  imagery  fails  where  imagination  succeeds. 
The  painter  invests  his  picture  with  a  conception,  the 
photographer  only  describes  a  place  or  an  event.  The 
same  distinction  separates  the  poet  from  the  journalist. 
It  is  not  that  imagination  will  not  operate  whilst 
surrounded  by  the  objects  from  which  it  is  building  up  an 
ideal,  but  that  imagery  often  plays  tricks  with  the  mind, 
and  when  we  think  we  are  imbibing  a  beautiful  ideal  we 
are  but  learning  by  rote  facts  concerning  the  aspects  of 
nature  which  one  day  may  be  questioned  when  we  come 
face  to  face  with  them. 

Nor  does  this  apply  only  to  the  poetry  of  nature.     It 
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rules  in  the  prose  of  philosophy  and  criticism.  Imagery, 
however  beautiful  and  perfect,  in  itself  is  not  satisfying. 
It  is  part  of  the  technique  of  the  art  of  expressing  or 
interpreting  the  phenomena  of  nature  in  the  most  accept- 
able manner.  And  it  fails  in  its  purpose  if  it  does  not 
convey  the  impression  to  the  reader  which  has  been  made 
upon  the  mind  of  the  writer.  It  is  an  attribute  of  style  in 
which  many  great  writers  have  wandered  about  until 
they  have  lost  their  mental  impressions.  We  have  a  glib 
saying,  "  The  style  is  the  man,''  but  we  know  that  the  man 
is  not  the  style. 

Imagery  is  a  most  potent  characteristic  of  style.  It 
rouses  the  imagination  and  stirs  the  mind  to  activity  in 
other  directions.  Wordsworth  states  the  case  clearly  in 
"The  Excursion  ":- 

Happy  is  he  who  lives  to  understand, 
Not  human  nature  only,  but  explores 
All  natures,  to  the  end  that  he  may  find 
The  law  that  governs  each ;  and  where  begins 
The  union,  the  partition  where,  that  makes 
Kind  and  degree,  among  all  visible  Beings; 
The  constitutions,  powers,  and  faculties, 
~    Which  they  inherit — cannot  step  beyond — 
And  cannot  fall  beneath;  that  do  assign 
To  every  class  its  station  and  its  office, 
Through  all  the  mighty  commonwealth  of  things ; 
Up  from  the  creeping  plant  to  sovereign  Man. 
Such  converse,  if  directed  by  a  meek, 
Sincere,  and  humble  spirit,  teaches  love; 
For  knowledge  is  delight,  and  such  delight 
Breeds  love;  yet,  suited  as  it  rather  is 
To  thought  and  to  the  climbing  intellect, 
It  teaches  less  to  love  than  to  adore  ; 
If  that  be  not  indeed  the  highest  love ! 

To  "  explore  all  natures  "  we  must  have  both  science 
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and  philosophy,  and  the  mood  suitable  for  meditation. 
Through  all  these  we  find  the  ideal;  not  by  the  mood 
minus  the  science  or  the  philosophy.  To  reduce  the  chaos 
of  nature  to  a  presentable  picture,  the  most  perfect 
imagery  requires  the  aid  of  imagination.  If  there  be  a 
difference  between  the  minor  and  the  major  poets,  it  lies 
in  using  up  all  the  poet's  imaginative  powers  to  produce 
the  meditative  mood.  Cowper's  imagery  led  him  into  this 
mood,  and  he  found  relief  in  writing  those  beautiful 
hymns  which  have  brought  peace  to  many  troubled  souls. 
In  the  hands  of  devout  masters  hymn  writing  may  become 
a  divine  ideal,  but  it  may  easily  be  reduced,  by  insincerity, 
to  a  puerile  fad. 

The  Lake  school,  however,  were  not  content  with  moods. 
Coleridge's  metaphysics,  from  which  none  of  that  school 
could  escape,  introduced  possibilities  for  new  ideals.  Call 
it  mere  mental  exercise  or  the  science  of  unknown 
quantities  as  you  will,  Coleridge's  metaphysics  made 
Tennyson  and  Browning  possible;  another  also,  whose 
work  seems  only  just  arriving — Matthew  Arnold.  His 
"  Literature  and  Dogma"  has  yet  to  be  dealt  with,  although 
it  has  been  before  the  public  these  thirty  years.  If  a 
wiser  consideration  had  been  given  to  his  ideas,  we 
should  not  now  be  crowded  out  with  amateur  theologians. 
To  them  it  is  a  literary  fad ;  but  for  those  who  wish  to  see 
the  religious  ideal  based  upon  conduct  realised,  this  book 
is  a  revelation  of  the  errors  which  have  crept  into  the 
theological  world  through  a  scientific  interpretation  of 
literary  terms  in  the  Bible. 

Whatever  period  this  generation  be  in  now,  whether  it 
be  termed  the  later  Victorian  or  the  Edwardian,  it  is  a 
period  in  which  ideals  are  becoming  more  obscure,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  more  needful.  We  have  the  science  of 
all  the  ages,  and  we  have  a  literary  heritage  whose  bound- 
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less  wealth  cannot  be  expressed  in  words,  and  yet  we  are 
producing  a  literature  as  little  influencing  current  thought 
in  the  way  of  a  new  and  fit  ideal  as  the  literature  of  the 
past.  Indeed,  the  more  an  author  resembles  the  Georgian 
or  the  Queen  Anne  period, — we  dare  not  expect  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  Elizabethan, — the  more  we  rejoice  and  the  more 
critics  feel  at  home.  There  is  practically  nothing  coming 
from  the  higher  spheres  of  literary  study  dealing  in  a 
permanent  and  scholarly  manner  with  the  competitive 
spirit  wliich  is  influencing  every  walk  in  life  in  this  age, 
for  good  or  for  evil;  and  we  have  painful  evidence  of  too 
much  of  the  latter.  Our  philosophers  write  as  onlookers ; 
their  facts  are  only  hearsay,  and  a  paragraph  of  practice 
will  confound  volumes  of  their  theories.  They  are 
producing  a  literature  which  is  purely  empirical,  and  will 
become  ephemeral  the  moment  the  right  man  comes  to  lead 
the  ideas  of  this  period  into  the  channel  of  the  ideal.  He 
may  be  writing  now,  but  he  is  not  popular,  and  so  cannot 
become  known  without  long  suffering  and  patience.  This 
is  the  moment  of  fads ;  they  are  more  popular  than  ideals, 
and  pay  publishers  better.  Indeed,  the  populace  have 
reversed  the  terms,  and  look  upon  a  man  with  an  ideal  as 
just  the  man  with  a  fad. 

Now  "  fad  "  is  one  of  those  words  dear  to  the  heart  of 
the  scientific  economist.  It  implies  that  meaning  with 
which  you  choose  to  invest  it.  A  man  with  a  fad  is  not 
necessarily  a  faddist ;  whilst  a  faddist  may  not  display  any 
definite  peculiarity  of  taste  or  habit  which  could  be 
designated  a  fad.  Many  so-called  fads  require  qualifica- 
tion. A  man  with  a  hobby  would  not  care  to  be  considered 
a  crank,  which  is  synonymous  with  "  crazy,"  and  yet  you 
might  say  he  has  a  fad.  Recently  there  died  in  London  a 
rich  banker,  who  had  a  fad  for  collecting  every  kind  of 
vehicle  and  royal  equipage  he  could  find.  Many  a  bit  of 
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fun  must  his  coachmen  have  had  as  the  collection 
increased.  But  this  fad  has  produced  most  valuable 
information  for  the  antiquarian.  Many  fads  are 
possible  ideals.  The  later  dictionaries  suggest  that 
the  word  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  It  was  not 
a  dictionary  word  in  Johnson's  time.  He  has  the 
word  to  "  faddle "  to  toy  (or  to  trifle)  with.  In 
the  present  instance  we  use  it,  in  the  Johnsonian  sense, 
as  an  antithesis  of  ideal,  which  is  a  word  that  admits  of  no 
variation  of  meaning.  Ideal  is  based  upon  the  idea,  and 
there  is  no  nonsense  about  ideas.  They  may  not  be  under- 
stood, but  they  should  not  be  mistaken.  The  moment  an 
idea  presents  itself  we  respect  it,  and  we  at  once  deem  it 
unjust  to  term  it  a  fad.  We  know  that  we  might  betray 
our  own  shortcomings  by  doing  so.  In  the  current 
literature  of  these  times  ideas  are  few,  and  the  reason  is 
not  far  to  seek.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  money-making, 
and  none  of  us  can  get  away  from  it.  This  spirit  has 
entered  into  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  literature.  Writing 
has  become  just  as  much  a  business  as  the  making  of  pork- 
pies — if  it  is  not  attended  with  greater  risks.  All  men  in 
trade  must  be  practical,  and  this  qualifies  a  man  for  telling 
a  fellow  working-man  when  he  meets  one.  The  attractions 
of  a  literary  calling  are  greater  than  most  classes  of  trade, 
and  where  permanent  employment  is  obtained  the 
emoluments  are  not  unsatisfactory.  For  it  men  leave  the 
pulpit,  the  bar,  the  dispensary,  almost  any  other  profession 
after  they  have  passed  the  portals  of  popularity.  During 
their  apprenticeship  literature  has  been  nothing  more  than 
a  fad  to  toy  with.  Much  reading  makes  you  write,  and 
the  critics  will  tolerate  a  hundred  lines  of  nonsense  for  one 
that  is  worth  remembering.  Most  probationers  try  holding 
up  the  mirror  to  the  ugliest  phases  of  human  nature  they 
can  find  or  imagine.  They  hope  to  show  it  the  higher 
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ideals  later  on,  after  they  have  captured  their  thousands  of 
readers  who  will  peruse  anything  they  wish  to  say  upon 
anything  at  all.  One  of  the  problems  which  will  trouble 
the  next  period  to  this  is  how  the  noblest  personalities, 
whose  private  lives  have  been  a  continued  struggle  for  the 
ideals  which  self-sacrifice  and  personal  service  produce, 
could  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  a 
manufactured  atmosphere  which  was  revolting  to  the  quiet 
judgment  of  the  well-balanced  minds  of  the  day. 

The  fact  is,  most  of  the  errors  of  this  age  are  economic 
errors,  and  these  are  the  impediments  to  both  the  concep- 
tion and  the  attainment  of  ideals.  These  are  the  source  of 
most  of  those  incompatibilities  which  crop  up  in  every 
sphere  of  life.  This  spirit  of  money-making  needs  the 
closest  investigation  by  scientists  and  literary  men  alike. 
We  have  had  enough  of  preaching  about  it.  It  has  come 
to  stay,  but  no  man  can  say  it  is  satisfactory  either  as  a 
fad  or  an  ideal.  The  movement  of  the  cash  decimal  to  the 
right  or  the  left  ought  not  to  decide  the  success  or  noii- 
success  of  a  man's  life-work.  A  millionaire  by  this  scale 
is  but  the  man  who,  by  some  means  or  other,  has  contrived 
to  get  the  decimal  six  points  to  the  right.  This  is  not  a 
figure  of  speech,  it  is  a  fact.  The  millionaires  are  telling 
us  how  they  have  achieved  this,  and  we  can  reason  the 
thing  out  for  ourselves.  A  while  ago  the  new  millionaire 
Rector  of  St.  Andrews  spent  90  per  cent,  of  his  Rectorial 
address  on  the  industrial  ascendancy  of  the  world  in 
telling  his  students  that  the  commercial  supremacy  of 
Britain  has  passed  to  her  eldest  son  across  the  Atlantic, 
"  who  now  wears  the  crown,  and  will  never  forget,  nor 
cease  to  be  proud,  of  the  mother  to  whom  he  owes  so 
much."  In  the  remaining  4  per  cent,  of  his  time  he 
assured  the  youths  that  in  her  literary  men  and  their  work 
the  unfortunate  mother  held  treasures  worth  more  than  the 
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crown  and  all  its  possessions.  Whether  the  millionaire 
Rector  meant  that  all  that  he  had  stated  in  showing  them 
how  to  become  millionaires  was  merely  a  fad  compared 
with  the  grand  ideal  of  creating  literature  is  not  quite 
clear.  But  it  does  not  contradict  the  fact,  which  all  true 
literary  taste  teaches,  that  it  is  a  far  nobler  ideal  of  life  to 
develop  one's  functions  to  the  utmost,  and  to  strive  to 
secure  a  suitable  environment  in  which  those  functions  can 
be  of  the  greatest  benefit,  both  to  the  man  himself  and  to 
those  immediately  about  him,  than  the  making  of  millions 
of  money  which  may  amount  to  a  fad  when  he  comes  to 
spend  them. 


SOME  WOMEN  OF  THE  EARLY  DRAMATISTS. 
BY  J.  H.  BOBBINS. 

T  N  Philip  Massinger's  tragedy,  "  The  Duke  of  Milan  " 

"  often  acted,"  as  the  title  to  the  first  published  copy 
issued  in  1623  runs,  "  by  His  Majesty's  servants  at  the 
Blackfriars  "—we  are  introduced  to  a  woman  who  was 
designed  as  a  paragon  of  her  sex.  In  the  person  of 
Marcelia,  wife  to  Lodovico  Sforza,  every  virtue  that  a 
woman  can  possess  is,  we  are  repeatedly  assured,  embodied. 
She  is  chaste,  constant,  generous,  modest.  Says  one  of  the 
characters  of  her  :  — 

She's  indeed 
The  wonder  of  all  time, 

Sf orza-  himself  boldly  asserts  :  — 

The  phoenix  of  perfection  ne'er  was  seen 
But  in  my  fair  Marcelia. 

She  is,  indeed, 

So  absolute  in  body  and  in  mind 
That  but  to  speak  the  least  part  to  the  height 
Would  ask  an  angel's  tongue,  and  yet  then  end, 
In  silent  admiration. 

And  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same  effect  throughout  the 
play. 

The   lady   herself,    however,   does   not   bear   out   these 
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fulsome  recommendations.  She  moves  through  the  play 
with  dignity,  but  it  is  the  dignity  of  a  well-moulded  wax 
figure.  Doubtless  Massinger  did  his  best  to  draw  a  pure- 
souled,  devoted  wife,  rare  both  in  mental  qualities  and 
personal  charms;  but  we  are  shocked  somewhat  when  we 
discover  the  "  fair  Marcelia  "  in  the  second  act  engaged 
in  a  good  set  brawl  with  two  other  ladies  of  the  Court. 
We  should  be  constrained  to  admit  that  she  acted  under 
great  provocation ;  but,  though  we  may  allow  extenuating 
circumstances,  we  don't  henceforward  regard  her  as  quite 
the  lady  she  is  alleged.  Here  is  the  occasion  : — Sforza  is 
away  at  the  head  of  his  army  helping  another  princeling 
to  thwart  Charles  of  France.  Marcelia  for  the  most  part 
"  keeps  her  private  chamber,"  or  ventures  only  to  the 
Church  to  "  pay  her  pure  devotions."  The  mother  and 
sister  of  Sforza  bear  no  love  to  Marcelia;  and  they  take 
advantage  of  Sforza's  absence  to  vent  their  spite  upon  her. 
Failing  to  engage  Marcelia  in  a  compromising  situation, 
they  resort  to  the  thin  device  of  exasperating  her  by 
engaging  in  a  little  revelry  under  her  chamber  window. 
Marcelia,  evidently  offended,  appears  at  the  casement,  and 
a  competitive  display  of  language  ensues.  The  Princess 
is  invited  to  come  down  so  that  the  matter  may  be  settled 
in  the  courtyard. 

Forty  ducats  on  the  little  hen, 

cries  out  the  fiddler ;  and  a  moment  later  the  "  wonder  of 
all  time  "  bounces  on  to  the  stage,  eager  for  the  fray. 

Where  are  you. 

You  modicum,  you  dwarf? 

she  bawls  out,  and  makes  straight  for  her  tormentors. 
Fortunately  the  guard  is  ordered  out,  and  appears  on  the 
scene  before  much  actual  injury  is  done.  It  might  be 
interesting  to  attempt  a  solution  of  so  strange  an  instance 
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of  eccentricity  on  the  part  of  the  heroine  of  one  of  our 
classic  tragedies.  Perhaps  such  a  scene  gave  a  relief,  that 
pleased  the  groundlings,  to  an  otherwise  heavy  tragedy. 
Possibly  Massinger  wanted  to  show  that,  along  with  a 
multitude  of  virtues,  Marcelia  was  the  possessor  of  no 
mean  spirit;  but  such  speculations  have  no  call  upon 
us  just  now.  Yet  this  instance  of  eccentricity  is  one  of 
the  very  few  human  touches  we  get  from  this  creation  of 
Massinger  as  she  stalks  to  and  fro  uttering  her  rhapsodical 
metaphors  and  haughty  platitudes. 

For  my  purpose  the  early  dramatists  are  those  who 
(t'ntre  immediately  about  William  Shakespeare — Marlowe, 
Chapman,  Jonson,  Ford,  Webster,  Heywood,  Dekker, 
Massinger  and  the  rest. 

Shakespeare's  women  I  shall  not  interfere  with.  They 
have  been  rediscovered  so  often  that  my  views  about  them 
could  not  be  either  novel  or  interesting.  With  the  other 
women  the  case  is  different.  They  are  not  so  attractive  as 
their  compeeresses  called  into  being  by  Shakespeare ;  and 
women  in  books  and  plays  are  pretty  much  in  the  position 
of  those  in  real  life,  sought  by  reason  of  their  pleasing 
Braces  and  other  exceptional  qualities.  Some  of  them 
may,  ~like  Ford's  Calantha  and  Massinger's  Camiola, 
sin  pass  in  dignity  of  passion  and  intellectual  strength;  or, 
like  the  unconstrained  lasses  and  homely  dames  of  Dekker 
and  Heywood,  claim  consideration  because  in  them  we  see, 
or  think  we  see,  types  of  English  womanhood  of  three 
centuries  ago-  -round  of  limb,  of  wholesome  mind,  a  little 
of  the  salt  of  romance  in  their  blood,  and  not  lacking  in 
certain  broad  virtues  of  a  domestic  character.  But  I 
doubt  much  that  we  would  forsake  our  Portia  or  our 
Rosalind,  our  Beatrice  or  our  Juliet,  for  the  whole  host  of 
heroines  thai  parade  the  pages  of  the  lesser  dramatists. 

It  will  thus  be  evident  that  it  is  not  with  any  design  of 
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seducing  sympathy  on  behalf  of  these  neglected 
ladies  that  I  draw  attention  to  them.  Some  of  them, 
like  Marcelia,  are  of  curious  interest,  because  of  incon- 
gruity of  character  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  others 
for  other  reasons  of  curiosity,  mental  or  moral  deformity. 
And  perhaps  not  a  few  of  them  exhibit  those  excellent 
parts  by  which  women  of  all  stations  in  every  period  win 
our  admiration. 

Whatever  the  qualities — by  this  I  mean  those  artistic 
and  dramatic  qualities  under  which  the  character  is 
presented  rather  than  the  qualities  of  mind  or  heart  that 
the  character  is  endowed  with — these  women  possess,  and 
they  are  not  by  any  means  rare,  there  is,  to  my  mind, 
generally  lacking  that  subtle  touch  which  gives  the  colour 
of  life,  the  twitch  of  nerve  to  what  they  do,  by  which  cold 
marble  and  dull  clay  are  transformed  into  feeling,  living 
human  organisms.  We  see  them  but  not  into  them. 
They  talk;  but  their  voices  are  metallic.  They  move 
through  the  acts  of  the  drama  in  a  mechanical 
procession,  delivering  as  they  go  certain  dramatic  formulae 
appropriate  to  the  development  of  the  plot,  and  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  situations  aimed  at.  Their  love 
passages  are  too  carefully  elaborated,  their  emotions  are 
artificial,  and  often  fail  to  touch  one.  Their  passionate 
outbreaks  seem  to  recur  according  to  certain  fixed  rules. 
Be  they  of  the  palace  or  the  hovel,  they  labour  the  burden 
of  their  wrongs  and  disappointments  to  an  extreme  which, 
whilst  it  may  become  tiresome,  is  not  often  impressive. 
Most  of  them  are  anaemic  creatures;  and,  though  some  of 
them  are  appallingly  wilful  and  callous,  especially  those  of 
Italian  extraction,  they  are  limp,  fibreless  mortals  for  the 
most  part.  Often  the  sense  of  what  they  would  express  is 
smothered  in  rhetorical  verbiage,  and  one  may,  with 
Flaminio  in  "  The  White  Devil/'  say  of  their  lines  :  — 
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These  are  but  grammatical  laments, 
Feminine  arguments;  and  they  move  me, 
As  some  in  pulpits  move  their  auditors, 
More  with  their  exclamation  than  sense 
Of  reason  or  sound  doctrine. 

But  such  objections  can  only  be  understood  to  apply  in  a 
very  general  way.  There  are  moments  in  which  the 
fervour  of  life  glows;  and  frequently  passages  flash  out 
which  take  high  rank,  even  by  comparison  with  the  finest 
dramatic  conceptions  of  their  age.  I  have  two  instances 
in  mind,  one  in  which  Camiola  in  "  The  Maid  of  Honour  " 
(Massinger)  makes  her  "  fearless  indictment "  of  the 
doctrine — much  to  the  fore  at  the  time — of  the  divinity  of 
kings.  Standing  before  her  judges,  she  says  to  the  King 
of  Sicily  : 

With  your  leave  I  must  not  kneel,  sir, 

While  I  reply  to  this;  but  thus  rise  up 

In  my  defence,  and  tell  you,  as  a  man 

(Since  when  you  are  unjust,  the  deity 

Which  you  may  challenge  as  a  King,  parts  from  you). 

Twas  never  read  in  holy  writ  or  moral 

That  subjects  on  their  loyalty  were  obliged 

To  love  their  sovereign's  vices. 

The  other  is  the  scene  in  Ford's  "  The  Broken  Heart,"  in 
which  Calantha,  by  a  sublime  effort  of  will,  sacrifices  her 
feelings  on  the  altar  of  duty.  "  The  expression  of  this 
tianscendant  scene,"  says  Charles  Lamb,  "  bears  me  in 
imagination  to  Calvary  and  the  Cross;  and  I  seem  to 
perceive  some  analogy  between  the  scenical  sufferings  I 
am  here  contemplating  and  the  real  agonies  of  that  final 
completion  to  which  I  dare  no  more  than  hint  a  reference." 
Strange  as  some  of  these  women  may  seem  to  us  now,  it 
is  Ctrl ;n ii  they  hud  their  charms  for  the  subjects  of 
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Elizabeth  and  James.  We  can  easily  imagine  with  what 
gusto  they  would  applaud  Heywood's  Bess  in  "  The  Fair 
Maid  of  the  West,"  a  somewhat  impossible  girl,  yet  withal 
a  robust  type,  or  meant  to  be  so,  of  the  English  woman 
of  the  period.  Bess  is  an  attractive,  sprightly  damsel 
when  first  we  meet  her,  drawing  wine  in  a  Plymouth 
tavern.  She  is  courted  by  the  gallants  and  the  seafaring 
bravos  of  the  town,  but  turns  a  cold  shoulder  to  them.  A 
coarse  jest  induces  her  admirer,  one  Spencer,  to  run  a 
certain  foul-mouthed  captain  through,  and  as  a  result 
Spencer  has  to  fly  the  country,  which  serves  as  a  very  good 
hook  upon  which  to  hang  the  plot  of  the  play.  Spencer  is 
a  man  of  means,  and  makes  over  a  portion  of  his  wealth  to 
Bess,  and  instals  her  as  mistress  of  a  tavern  in  Cornwall. 
Here  she  makes  so  good  an  impression  that  the  Mayor 
of  the  town  tries  to  arrange  a  match  between  her  and  his 
son.  Bess,  however,  is  proof  against  all  temptations,  and 
remains  true,  as  we  expect  she  will,  to  her  absent  lover. 
Presently  comes  a  report  of  Spencer's  death.  Bess  sells 
out  of  the  wine  business,  charters  a  vessel,  and  with  a  crew 
sworn  to  secrecy  puts  out  to  sea.  For  what  reason  we  are 
not  clear,  but  whatever  the  reason  may  be  she  arrives 
timely  on  the  scene,  where  her  Spencer  lies  captive  among 
the  Moors.  Bess's  beauty  fascinates,  and  her  diplomatic 
skill  confounds  the  King  of  Fez  so  completely  that  her 
lover  is  pardoned  and  restored  to  her.  Of  course,  she 
brings  Spencer  home,  justice  turning  her  blind  eye 
towards  him;  and,  as  Bess  has  by  this  time  reached  the 
mature  age  of  seventeen  years,  the  pair  settle  down  to 
enjoy  a  life  of  ease.  Despite  some  failings  in  the 
presentment,  Bess  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  human 
of  women  of  the  early  dramatists,  though,  like  many  of 
her  sister  heroines,  she  is  too  stilted  in  the  romantic 
moments  of  her  busy  life,  as,  for  instance,  on  taking  leave 
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of   Spencer   after   the   fatal   duel   which  necessitates   his 

flight :  - 

Oh  that  I  had  the  power  to  make  time  lame 
To  stay  the  stars  or  make  the  moon  stand  still, 
That  future  clay  might  never  haste  thy  flight. 

We  can  understand  Marlowe's  Faustus,  in  the  extremity 
of  his  final  despair,  using  a  similar  illustration  in  like 
terms,  but  from  the  mouth  of  a  tapstress  such  language 
has  a  counterfeit  jingle. 

Heywood  furnishes  us  with  a  few  women  of  incongruous 
parts  in  his  comedy  "  The  Wise  Woman  of  Hogsdon,"  and 
with  a  horrible  female  automaton  in  the  shape  of  Tullia 
in  "  The  Rape  of  Lucrece."  Beside  her,  Lady  Macbeth 
is  mild  and  inoffensive.  Tullia  is  unconvincing  from  the 
rank  brutality  of  her  character.  Like  the  Lady  Macbeth, 
she  has  ambitions  towards  a  throne ;  but  her  father  stands 
in  the  way.  He  is  butchered  in  the  Senate  House,  and 
Tarquin,  husband  to  Tullia,  mounts  the  vacant  throne. 
Immediately  Tullia  cries  :  — 

Tear  off  the  crown  that  yet  impales  the  Temples 
Of  our  usurping  father — quickly  lords, — 
And  in  the  face  of  his  yet  bleeding  wounds 
Let  us  receive  our  honours. 

And  a  few  moments  later,  finding  that  some  obstruction 
lies  in  her  way,  she  asks :  "  What  block  is  that  we  tread 
on  ?"  And  to  the  reply  of  Lucretius  that  it  is  her  father's 
body,  and  that  her  shoe  "  is  crimsoned  with  his  vital 
blood,"  says  :  — 

No  matter,  let  his  mangled  body  lie, 

And  with  his  base  confederates  strew  the  streets. 

For,  mounted  like  a  queen,  'twould  do  me  good 
To  wash  my  coach-naves  in  my  father's  blood. 

In    the    "  Fair    Maid    of    the    Exchange,"    Heywood 
presents  another  heroine,  Phillis,  who  is  loved  by  and  loves 
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in  return  a  cripple  who  has  rescued  her  from  a  brutal 
ruffian.  "  But  Heywood  had  not  the  courage,'  says 
Symonds,  "  to  develop  the  situation,  so  he  makes  the 
cripple  plead  the  cause  of  another  suitor,  to  whom,  at  the 
end  of  the  play,  Phillis  transfers  her  affections  with  a 
levity  and  complacency  that  would  be  offensive  in  real  life. 

Webster  founded  upon  Italian  and  Chapman  upon 
French  history  a  number  of  tragedies  that  provide  us  with 
ample  material  in  the  pursuit  of  our  object.  Vittoria,  in 
Webster's  "  The  White  Devil,"  and  Tamyra,  in  Chapman's 
"  Bussy  D'Ambois,"  possess  many  traits  in  common,  but 
Chapman's  Tamyra  is  a  colourless  creation  beside  the  more 
skilfully  drawn  Vittoria  of  Webster.  Both  are  intriguing 
faithless  women.  Both,  as  usual,  possess  more  than  the 
full  complement  of  physical  charms.  Vittoria  appeals 
more  successfully  to  our  sense  of  dramatic  propriety  than 
does  Tamyra,  who  is  a  nerveless  creature  throughout,  and 
who,  as  the  catastrophe  is  reached,  becomes  contemptible 
where  she  was  meant  to  be  impressive.  Vittoria,  vile  as 
she  is,  wrings  pity  from  us  whilst  asking  only  for  such 
scorn  as  she  pours  upon  those  who  have  compassed  her 
ruin;  and  the  mocking  gibes  with  which  she  meets  death 
move  us  more  than  the  maudlin  platitudes  with  which 
Tamyra  departs  to  her  uncertain  abode. 

The  Duchess  in  the  "  Duchess  of  Malfi "  is  another 
example  of  Webster's  power  in  gripping  the  attention 
whilst  he  unfolds  the  horrors  that,  according  to  popular 
belief  at  the  time,  bound  up  the  destinies  of  Italian  women 
of  a  century  earlier.  This  tragedy  furnishes  a  liberal 
display  of  those  materials  he  utilised  for  the  building  up 
of  his  morbid  tragedies,  "  materials  which,"  says  J.  A. 
Symonds,  "  are  sought  for  in  the  ruined  places  of 
abandoned  lives,  in  the  agonies  of  madness  and  despair,  in 
the  sarcasms  of  reckless  atheism,  in  slow  tortures,  griefs 
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beyond  endurance,  the  tempests  of  sin-haunted  conscience, 
the  spasms  of  fratricidal  bloodshed,  the  deaths  of  frantic, 
hope-deserted  criminals."  The  early  features  of  the 
Duchess's  career  are  rather  of  a  sensual  turn.  Left  a 
widow  in  her  youth,  she  engages  in  a  secret  alliance  with 
her  steward,  and  bears  him  three  children.  There  is  no 
pretence  about  her  affections,  they  are  confessedly  animal 
affections.  Humours  of  her  shame  reach  her  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Calabria,  and  henceforward  she  is  marked  as  the 
victim — or  the  chief  victim,  for  the  father  of  her  children 
and  the  children  themselves  are  included  in  the  scheme — 
of  such  a  vengeance  as  only  an  Italian  of  the  fourteenth 
or  fifteenth  century  could  invent,  or  a  Webster  dramatise. 
She  is  scarcely  a  woman  one  can  like  in  the  early  part  of 
her  career  as  we  see  it  unrolled,  but  in  her  affection  for 
her  children  she  is  simple  and  tender.  And  she  endures 
the  diabolical  horrors  to  which  her  ingenious  brother 
subjects  her  with  a  quiet  indifference  that  transfixes  one. 
As  a  dramatic  conception  the  Duchess  is  the  most  finished 
thing  in  the  shape  of  a  woman  that  Webster  achieved. 

Of  course,  such  impressions  as  one  gets  of  these  women 
in  the  study  may  fall  short  of  those  that  a  capable  repre- 
sentation on  the  stage  might  produce;  for  the  pompous 
lines  which  seem  so  stilted  and  artificial  in  cold  type 
undoubtedly  stirred  the  feelings  of  an  early  seventeenth 
century  audience  in  a  manner  that  might  not  be  credible 
now  had  we  not  independent  evidence  to  that  effect. 

Still,  like  Acres  "  Damns,"  they  have  had  their  day,  and 
they  must  rest  content  with  such  attention  as  now  and 
again  the  curious  like  to  bestow  upon  them,  not  merely 
because  they  are  old,  but  because  they  possess  certain 
intrinsic  merits,  and  because,  apart  from  their  own  joys 
and  sorrows,  they  cast  sidelights  on  a  period  that  an 
Englishman  is  never  tired  of  reverting  to  with  pridi-. 
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By  FKEDERICK  SMITH. 

HP  HE  world  is  one  vast  Caravanserai, 

Swept  by  the  winds  and  curtained  by  tke  sky ; 
Here  born  we  know  not  why,  the  sport  of  Fate, 
We  eat  and  drink,  and  laugh  before  we  die. 

At  best  we  have  but  little  time  to  stay, 
So  break  our  fast,  and  face  the  rising  day 

And  the  grim  bell  that  marks  the  passing  hour, 
With  the  same  voice  welcomes  or  sends  away. 

Each  passing  traveller  here  may  take  his  rest, 
One,  with  high  service  of  the  welcome  guest, 
Another,  stretched  beneath  the  quiet  stars 
In  brief  forgetfulness,  is  nightly  blest. 

Fit  billets  wait  for  each  to  claim  his  own, 
Tho'  oft  miscarried  as  by  strange  winds  blown ; 

Meanwhile  a  King  may  tarry  at  the  gate, 
A  vacant  fool  may  sit  upon  a  throne. 

The  needy  wastes,  the  miser  has  to  pay — 
The  generous  soul  has  nought  to  give  away; 

The  spendthrift  scans  abashed  an  empty  purse 
And  sells  his  birthright  for  a  holiday. 

The  singer  hath  a  song  he  never  sings, 
Deep  in  his  heart  his  sweetest  music  rings ; 

His  precious  message  no  one  hears  or  heeds, 
For  lo,  his  jarring  lute  has  broken  strings. 
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Unto  the  poet,  light  in  broken  gleams 
Shines  from  the  misty  haven  of  his  dreams ; 

Beside  his  dusty  highway  flows  unseen 
The  cool  delight  of  subterranean  streams. 

Life  pours  a  golden  stream  into  the  glass, 
Compound  of  mirth  and  bitterness  and  gas ; 

The  bubbles  rise  impatient  to  be  free, 
So  rise  our  joys  and  just  as  fleetly  pass. 

Youth  comes  with  interludes  of  tears  and  play, 
Vexed  with  the  mirage  of  a  coming  day ; 

Manhood !  a  quick  wrist  and  a  trusty  blade 
Shall  serve  us  best  to  hold  the  world  at  bay. 

We  seek  no  favour,  blame  no  circumstance, 
But  strike  our  tent  and  take  our  journey's  chance ; 
In  the  world's  tourney  never  brave  heart  yields, 
The  prize  may  flutter  from  a  broken  lance. 

May-be  the  Gods,  unwitting  or  unkind, 
Passing  too  near  have  left  us  maimed  or  blind ; 

We'll  wear  our  bruises  lightly  as  we  may, 
And  heal  them  over  with  a  dauntless  mind. 

When  fortune  smiles  on  every  careless  throw 
All  wheels  run  smoothly,  nor  too  fast  or  slow, 
For  your  fine  pleasure,  tremble  and  beware 
For  soon  some  cunning  hand  will  lay  you  low. 

Swift  be  thy  willing  soul  to  do  or  say 
The  deed  or  word  that  falls  to  thee  to-day. 

One  laggard  moment  and  the  golden  chance 
Has  passed  for  ever  on  its  skyward  way. 

Give  as  thou  wilt  the  first  fruits  of  thy  gain; 

Yield  up  the  darling  wish  of  heart  and  brain, 

Pour  forth  thy  treasures,  hope  for  no  return 

For  who  will  share  thy  bitterness  and  pain. 
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Pity  the  priest  who  giveth  stones  for  bread, 
Who  bears  no  water  from  the  fountain  head, 

Nor  any  message  from  beyond  the  stars 
Whereby  our  sorrows  may  be  comforted. 

Full  soon  the  silver  thread  of  life  is  ended, 
The  broken,  golden  bowl,  may  not  be  mended; 

The  pitcher  broken,  all  its  precious  store 
Lies  with  the  common  sand  for  ever  blended. 

"  Its  precious  store."     Ah,  who  can  fathom  it, 
The  graceful  tenderness,  the  pleasant  wit, 

The  fragrance  of  fine  thoughts  and  kindly  deeds, 
The  light  of  shining  eyes  that  love  hath  lit. 

And  yet,  some  subtle  essence  may  arise 
Like  perfume  of  spilt  wine  of  sacrifice 

That  shall  be  garnered  up  and  once  again 
Look  out  a  human  soul  thro'  human  eyes. 

Or  in  the  mighty  arbitrage  of  fate 
It  may  endure,  Eternal,  isolate, 

Amid  the  dust  of  stars,  the  wreck  of  worlds, 
To  move,  to  order,  and  to  re-create. 
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PART  II. 
BY  W.  V.  BURGESS. 

/^VNE  bitterly  cold  and  snowy  night  in  January,  I  was 
sitting  with  a  few  villagers  round  the  fire  at  the 
"  Red  Bull,"  watching  the  sudden  puffs  of  smoke  which 
the  wind  now  and  again  blew  down  the  chimney,  and 
listening  betweenwhiles  to  the  outside  blast  as  it  roared 
through  the  park  beeches  and  round  the  ale-house  gables. 
We  had  been  relating  stories  of  people  who  had  met  their 
deaths  in  snowdrifts,  or  perished  in  some  other  such 
terrible  manner,  but  for  the  moment  a  meditative  silence 
had  fallen  upon  our  little  company. 

Suddenly  we  were  startled  by  a  dull  thud  in  the  outer 
porch;  and  Teethy,  the  landlord,  hooking  down  a  lantern, 
hastened  to  remove  the  crossbar.  Meantime,  from  with- 
out, a  woman's  voice  shrieked :  "  For  Heaven's  sake  open 
the  door,  quick  "  !  The  next  moment  the  snow-covered 
figure  of  a  man  fell  into  the  passage,  followed  by  a  woman 
half-frantic  with  grief.  "  In  God's  mercy,  gentlemen, 
bear  him  to  the  fire,  he's  dying  "  !  she  screamed,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  the  unconscious  man,  having  been  stripped 
of  his  great-coat,  was  stretched  across  the  chimney  nook. 

Dick  Carden  slipped  out  for  Dr.  Shackleton,  and  whilst 
Teethy  moistened  the  poor  fellow's  lips  with  brandy,  the 
woman  alternately  chafed  his  hands  and  wrung  her  own. 
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The  doctor  arriving,  pronounced  it  an  acute  attack  of 
pneumonia,  and  said  there  was  little  hope  of  the  man 
surviving  midnight.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  died  within 
two  hours  in  spite  of  everything  being  done,  which  under 
the  circumstances,  it  was  possible  to  do. 

I  pray  I  may  never  again  witness  such  hysterical  grief 
as  that  stricken  woman  betrayed  when  the  thin  purple  lips 
parted  for  the  last  time  and  she  realized  that  her  com- 
panion was  no  more.  A  white  poodle  which  accompanied 
them  intensified  the  pathos  of  the  scene  by  adding  piteous 
howls  to  the  sobs  of  its  mistress. 

When  the  woman  was  calm  enough  for  coherence,  we 
learned  that  the  dead  man,  the  poodle  and  herself,  repre- 
sented an  itinerant  "  Punch  and  Judy  "  concern,  and  were 
journeying  from  Hiddlewich  to  Frodsham  when  overtaken 
by  the  blizzard.  The  man  who  had  barely  recovered  from 
a  serious  pulmonary  attack  succumbed  to  the  cold,  and  his 
consort  had  literally  dragged  him,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the 
door  of  the  hostel. 

The  woman's  story  was  verified  next  morning.  Near 
the  spot  which  she  indicated  we  found  all  that  was  left 
of  the  show  apparatus.  Poor  Punch,  having  dropped  from 
the  showman's  pocket,  had  been  hurled  into  the  recesses 
of  a  holly  hedge.  This  celebrity,  the  only  personage 
unaffected  by  the  circumstances,  was  appropriated  by 
Teethy,  to  whom  in  the  matter  of  features,  it  bore  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  in  miniature. 

God  be  thanked  such  experiences  are  of  rare  occurrence 
in  Mereham.  Normal  winter  evenings  at  the  "  Red  Bull  " 
are  of  that  comfortable,  hail-fellow-well-met  sort,  which 
foster  good  comradeship,  and  encourage  quip  and  story 
according  to  the  humour  of  the  teller.  Should  conversa- 
tion flag,  there  is  the  cheerful  roar  of  the  fire  to  listen  to, 
or  the  distant  tinkling  of  glasses;  the  rise  and  fall  of 
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shadows  on  the  ceiling  to  watch,  or  the  intermittent  red  in 
the  smokers'  howls. 

Not  infrequently,  Teethy  is  prevailed  upon  to  sing.  His 
repertoire  consists  of  "  The  Mistletoe  Bough  "  and  "  Ben 
Bolt,"  and  when  he  asks,  as  is  his  custom,  "  Which  will 
you  have  ?  "  his  friends  know  that  whichever  they  name, 
he  is  sure  to  sing  the  other.  Often  have  I  seen  the  cheeks 
of  these  rough  villagers  wet  with  tears  as  Teethy  has 
trolled :  — 

Don't  you  remember  Sweet  Alice  Ben  Bolt, 

Sweet  Alice,  with  eyes  hazel  brown, 
How  she  wept  with  delight  when  you  gave  her  a  smile, 

And  trembled  with  fear  at  your  frown? 

'Tis  strange  how  these  peasants  incline  to  sentiment  of 
a  harrowing  nature.  Josh  Varnum  once  told  me  that  he 
and  his  wife  had  been  to  the  play  at  Warrington.  "  It 
wur  a  grand  piece,"  he  said,  "  choke  full  o'  murder  and 
hangin'.  We  did  enjoy  it;  we  wur  cryin'  all  th'  toime." 
He  also  related  how  that  on  another  occasion  they  had 
attended  the  drama  at  Manchester.  It  was  "  The  Babes  in 
the  Wood "  pantomime,  and  at  a  certain  point  in  the 
performance  Mrs.  Varnum  had  disturbed  the  audience  by 
shrieking  out :  "  Th'  poor  babs !  Th'  poor  babs  !  "  "  Since 
then,"  continued  Josh,  "  hoo's  getten  babs  o'  her  own  a 
sight  poorer  than  those  hoo  saw  in  th'  pantomime." 

Jerry  Fryer,  the  roadmender,  who  heard  this  last  story, 
said :  "  Now,  now,  tha  should  na  eggshaggerate  i'  thattens 
Josh.  Why  does  na  tha  tell  lies  that  folk  con  believe  P  " 

One  afternoon  the  Rector  chanced  upon  Jerry  leaving 
the  "  Rod  Bull,"  and  returning  to  his  work  at  three  o'clock. 
"  Here,  Jerry,  you  ought  to  resume  your  duties  at  one 
o'clock  remember,"  said  the  Rector.  "  Weel,  aw'm  sure 
its  ony  one  now,  for  aw've  just  heerd  it  stroike  three  toimes 
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o'er,"  replied  the  road-mender.  Another  time  he  was 
getting  his  dinner  by  the  roadside  when  someone  asked  if 
it  were  anything  good.  "  No,"  mumbled  Jerry,  "  ony  a 
'tater  pie,  one  part  'taters  an'  t'other  part  all  'taters." 

One  may  get  a  liberal  education  in  country  ways,  too,  by 
loitering  outside  a  village  inn.     There  is  always  something 
to  see,  someone  to  pass  a  word  with,  even  in  so  quiet  a  place 
as  Mereham.     One  day,  with  slight  differences,  represents 
all  others.     Yonder  is  young  Tomkins  carting  cabbages  to 
Northwich,  and  whistling  lustily  "  The  Easter  Hymn," 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  one  after  another  of  his  ill -packed 
cabbages  are  rattling  off  and  forming  a  track  of  consider- 
able length  behind  him.     Here's  a  timber-laden  waggon 
descending  Mereham  hill  to  the  accompaniment  of  its  own 
noisy  brakes.     Nearer  at  hand  the  miller's  waggoner  is 
cracking   his   whip   and   wiping   his   lips   preparatory   to 
moving  his  team  from  the  cobbled  front  of  the  inn.     The 
threshing  machine  in  Makin's  field  has  just  ceased  its 
booming,  but  the  dust  clouds  still  hang  above  it.     Lawyer 
Bates  and  his  three  children  drive  up.     Bates  bawls  out, 
"  Now,  Norley,  help  these  children  to  alight."     Norley, 
mistaking  the  nature  of  the  request,  produces  a  lantern. 
Now  a  red-coated  huntsman  arrives,  and  between  gulps,  we 
learn  that  the  fox  got  away  in  Oakmere  hollow,  and  could 
not  again  be  scented.     Anon  a  lull  ensues,  the  roads  seem 
deserted,  and  the  village  as  if  no  living  thing  dwelt  therein. 
Then  a  cyclist  scorches  by,  and  Teethy,  putting  his  head 
out  of  the  window,  tells  me  that  when  Norley  first  saw  a 
bicycle  ridden  through  Mereham  he  exclaimed,  "  Well,  by 
gom !  that's  th'  thinnist  pony  ever  aw've  seen." 

The  village  bethel,  or  "  Th'  Ranters'  Chapel,"  as  the 
church  folk  irreverently  call  it,  is  in  proverbially  close 
proximity  to  the  village  inn.  Neither  the  square  plaster 
tablet  which  announces  "  Mount  Zion  "  nor  the  trails  of 
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ivy  which  creep  its  walls,  can  redeem  the  ugliness  of  the 
building,  but  the  Prims  have  never  been  fastidious  in  this 
respect. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  pledged  myself  to  attend  one  of 
their  tabernacle  anniversary  services.  And  on  a  certain 
hot  Sunday  afternoon  I  found  myself  in  the  vestibule 
saying,  "  Good-day,  Mr.  Such."  Personal  dignity  is  best 
retained  by  addressing  the  villagers  as  Mr.  So-and-So. 

"Oh,  good-day  to  yo',"  responded  Such;  "come  your 
ways  in  an'  hang  your  hat  on  th'  pentatukes."  And  forth- 
with he  showed  me  to  an  uncushioned  straight-backed  pew. 

The  choir  had  already  assembled  to  the  right  of  the 
piilpit.  Its  ordinary  force,  Marget  and  her  fiddle,  and 
Ravenscroft  and  his  flute,  was  "  augmented  for  the 
occasion  "  by  Jimmy  Baker,  the  ballad  singer.  Presently 
the  preacher,  a  layman  from  Wareham,  ascended  the 
pulpit,  and  after  leisurely  surveying  the  congregation 
said  :  "  By  gow,  yo'  good  folk,  aw  dunna  know  how  yo'  find 
it,  but  it's  nation  hot  up  here,  an'  if  yo'  want  ony  comfort 
yo'd  better  follow  my  example."  Whereupon  he  whipped 
off  his  coat  and  flung  it  over  the  pulpit  rail.  His  advice 
was  followed  by  nearly  all  the  men  present.  Levi  Such 
whispered  to  me  that  he  would  have  done  likewise,  but  that 
during  the  week  Hannah  had  forgotten  to  wash  his  shirt. 

Then  came  the  first  hymn,  for  which  unfortunately  there 
happened  to  be  two  well-known  tunes.  And  it  seems  that 
when  such  a  contingency  arises  there  is  always  rivalry 
between  fiddler  and  flautist  as  to  who  should  give  the  start. 
On  the  present  occasion  they  both  happened  to  commence 
together,  each  with  a  different  tune,  whilst  Jimmy  Baker 
sang  himself  red  in  the  face  with  nobody  knows  what.  In 
the  congregation  old  Tummus  groaned  horribly  from  some 
remote  part  of  his  anatomy,  the  mere  matter  of  a  tune  was 
of  slight  moment  to  him.  Nat  Ravenscroft  puffed 
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vigorously  into  his  flute  to  make  his  tune  go,  and  Marget 
fiddled  vehemently  to  make  her  tune  go,  and  accidentally 
catching  Jimmy  Baker  in  the  ear  with  her  bow,  he  was 
gained  over  to  her  melody.  Just  then  the  preacher  shouted 
out :  "  Stop,  stop !  What  the  hangment  are  yo'  doin'  ? 
Let's  have  one  tune  at  a  toime  if  yo'  please." 

At  the  same  instant  E-avenscroft,  furious  and  discomfited 
at  the  preference  shown  for  Marget's  tune,  gave  her  a  rap 
on  the  head  with  his  flute.  Marget  retaliated  by  prodding 
Nat  under  the  chin  with  her  fiddlestick,  at  which  that 
worthy  blurted  out :  "  Oh !  hoo's  brast  my  windpipe,  hoo 
has."  Then  the  preacher  again,  loudly :  "  Now  then,  if 
this  is  th'  way  yo'r  gooin'  to  carry  on,  yo'll  get  no  sarmont 
from  me."  And  he  began  to  put  on  his  coat. 

After  this,  matters  went  more  smoothly,  though  a 
bedlam  of  sounds  in  no  wise  disconcerts  the  Mereham 
Methodists.  Like  Tummus  Broadside,  they  are  mostly  of 
Felix  Holt's  opinion,  that  it  is  a  domineering  thing  to  set 
one  tune  and  expect  everybody  else  to  follow  it,  and,  like 
him,  they  consider  it  a  denial  of  private  judgment.  The 
old  lady  who  sang  "  Bangor  "  to  everything,  irrespective  of 
time  or  metre,  would  have  suited  Tummus  admirably. 

The  praying  of  the  Primitives  is  every  whit  as  expressive 
as  their  singing,  nor  are  collections  of  rarer  occurrence 
among  thorn  than  among  other  sects.  And  just  as  fre- 
quently "  Special." 

There  is  a  story  relating  to  the  Chapel  tribunal.  John 
Groves,  of  the  Blue  Cap  Farm,  had  been  fined  for  adding 
water  to  his  milk,  and  being  a  member  of  the  Bethel,  he 
was  summoned  before  the  august  body  of  Prims,  to  explain 
himself. 

''  Weel,"  said  John,  in  self  exculpation,  "  it  wur  na  my 
fault  there  wur  too  much  thinness  in  th'  milk,  for  aw've 
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warned  th'  cows  mony  a  toime  agen  drinkin'  too  much 
water." 

Grove's  explanation  carried  with  it  considerable  con- 
viction, and  after  advising  him  to  put  a  fence  round  his 
pond,  the  Synod  let  him  off  with  a  warning. 

''And  now,"  said  Groves,  "  yo've  gen  me  your  warnin', 
Aw'll  give  yo'  mine.  Aw  shall  not  give  another  brass 
farthin'  to  th'  chapel  funds  till  aw've  getten  my  fine  back 
ayther  out  o'  water  or  summat  else."  Thus  threatened, 
the  committee  retired  to  reconsider  its  decision. 

Groves  goes  by  the  pseudonym  of  "  Gindy,"  a  circum- 
stance which  went  against  him  in  the  trial  just  cited.  It 
is  a  name  associated  with  water.  John  had  delivered  a 
sermon  at  the  chapel  some  years  before,  based  upon  the 
striking  of  the  rock  by  Moses  and  water  gushing  forth. 
4  Yes,"  exclaimed  John,  becoming  excited  and  mixing  his 
terminations,  "  it  was  water  that  gushed  forth,  not  rum, 
nor  bran,  nor  gindy,  but  water."  The  recollection  of  this 
sermon  had  a  damaging  effect  on  John's  case.  For,  as  one 
of  the  wily  Prims  pointed  out,  did  it  not  prove  Grove's 
predilection  for  water?  And  if  he  imported  this  element 
into  his  sermons  why  not  into  his  milk? 

Xjindy,  however,  withdrew  the  threat  of  suspending  his 
contributions,  for  were  not  the  Methodists  among  his  best 
customers?  And  this  generous  act  melted  the  hearts  of 
the  committee  whose  ban  was  in  turn  removed,  and  that 
union  which  is  symbolical  of  strength  (though  the  magis- 
trate thought  otherwise  concerning  Gindy's  union  of  milk 
and  water)  was  cordially  effected  between  them. 

Yet  in  spite  of  their  narrow  theology,  these  chapel- 
^<>iu^  men  have  a  strong,  rugged  faith.  They  are,  in  the 
main,  upright,  industrious  and  capable  of  real  heroism 
under  privation  and  suffering.  It  is  from  this  strain  of 
that  our  deteriorated  city-populations  receive  their 
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saving  infusion  of  robustness,  and  our  colonies  their  back- 
bone of  persistency. 

The  inn  is  doubtless  the  real  village  forum.  Here  the 
affairs  of  Mereham  are  settled,  and  when  this  is  done  the 
concerns  of  the  country  at  large  are  a  mere  detail  and  may 
be  safely  left  to  those  living  in  what  old  Sammy  calls  the 
"  Metrolopis."  There  is  a  second  forum,  however,  which 
has  the  village  well  for  its  centre,  a  sort  of  sanhedrim 
where  gemiine  greybeards  meet  to  comment  upon  things 
past  and  passing. 

"  What  didsta  think  o'  th'  rector's  sarmon  o'  Sunday, 
Bale  ?  "  enquired  Sammy  one  day. 

I  like  to  hear  their  theological  opinions,  so  pricking 
up  my  ears,  as  the  people  say,  I  prepared  to  listen. 

"  Oh,  it  wur  good  enoo  in  its  way,"  said  Rafe,  "  but  aw 
dunna  think  it'll  come  about  i'  our  day,  Sammy.  Aw'm 
afeart  when  th'  poor  are  filled  an'  th'  rich  sent  empty 
away,  we  shall  be  too  far  gone  to  have  a  share  in  it." 

Sammy  paused  a  moment,  then  slowly  observed  :  "  Naw, 
aw  conna  see  as  it'll  ever  come  to  pass,  Rafe.  Aw  dunna 
want  to  discredit  th'  Bible,  but  it  conceits  me  some  o'  them 
radicals  have  bin  tamperin'  wi'  th'  scriptures  to  make  um 
fit  wi'  their  own  notions.  Fancy  flesh-mate  and  dumplins 
every  day  in'  th'  year  fur  such  as  yo  an'  me,  Rafe,  and 
Lord  Dalemur  an'  th'  Squire  hangin'  round  th'  "  Red 
Bull  "  as  dry  as  parchment,  while  we  wur  inside  fingering 
a  bacca-box  full  o'  sixpences.  Nay,  aw'd  as  lief  believe 
th'  Rector  had  turned  Methody,  but  tha  munna  tell  him  so 
lest  he  stops  my  dole." 

Then  in  silence  the  old  men  puffed  away  at  their  rough- 
cut,  mild  tobaccos,  they  say,  "  hav'na  grip  "  enough. 

Presently  Rafe  took  up  the  thread  of  the  subject  by 
saying :  "  Aw  dunna  know  how  th'  rector  brought  it  in  at 
th'  finish,  but  when  he  started  a  talkin'  about  bein'  filled 
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wi'  glory !  aw  knowed  he  wur  ony  praichin',  so  aw  went  off 
to  sleep." 

At  this  point  Meg,  Leggie  Jack's  wife,  joined  in :  "  It's 
one  thing  knowin'  th'  poor  and  another  thing  bein'  poor. 
When  aw  wanted  a  bit  o'  help  of  th'  rector  he  towd  me  aw 
mun  be  like  mester  Hercules  and  help  mysel." 

"  Who's  mester  Hercules  ?"  enquired  Sammy. 

"  Some  chap  they  say  stronger  than  ar  Jack,"  replied 
Meg,  "  but  aw  wunna  believe  it  till  aw've  seen  um  wrestle." 

Perhaps  after  the  "  Red  Bull  "  the  smithy  is  the  most 
interesting  place  in  Mereham  for  variety  of  incident  and 
gossip.  When  one's  eyes  become  accustomed  to  the  grime 
and  gloom,  the  titanic  forms  of  Juddy  Kenworthy,  the 
smith,  and  Bill  Tonkin,  his  striker,  may  be  seen  moving 
about  the  furnace  or  busy  at  the  anvil.  There  is  the 
occasional  poof,  poof  of  the  bellows,  a  sudden  flare  of 
sparks,  and  then  the  ting  tong,  ting  tong,  ting  ting  tong  of 
the  hammers  as  they  pound  the  horse-shoes  into  size  and 
shape.  At  intervals  the  smiths  straighten  their  backs  and 
take  a  pull  of — cold  tea.  Should  anyone  be  present  a 
moment's  chat  takes  place.  The  smith,  placing  his  hammer 
on  the  anvil  and  his  chin  on  the  handle  of  the  hammer, 
repeats  what  old  Jerry  said  as  he  passed  at  noon,  or  tells 
how  that  the  Squire's  piebald  mare  is  badly  spavined.  If 
he  is  in  a  good  humour  he  will  also  tell  you  that  he  has  a 
"  toothry  "  links  to  weld  up  for  the  miller's  hoist  chain, 
a  few  bars  to  beat  out  for  one  of  Broadside's  hurdles,  a  rim 
to  fasten  on  Bostock's  shandry  wheel,  a  few  domestic 
tinkering  jobs,  and—  But  here  he  will  probably  be 
interrupted  by  the  "  Whoa,  whoa ;  stand  still,  const  na 
tha  ?"  of  some  waggoner  bringing  a  horse  to  be  re-shod. 

Sometimes  a  farmer  will  linger  for  a  few  minutes  at  the 
open  door,  sometimes  the  schoolmaster,  and  occasionally 
the  rector.  When  this  latter  happens,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  to 
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admonish  one  of  the  loiterers  for  absence  from  church  on 
the  previous  Sunday,  or  for  some  peccadillo  intended  or 
committed.  Said  he  one  day  to  the  old  road-mender  : 
"  How  was  it,  Jerry,  that  I  saw  you  stealing  turnips  out  of 
the  paddock  yesterday  ?"  "  Aw  dunna  know,"  answered 
Jerry,  "  unless  you  happened  to  be  lookin'  o'er  th'  hedge.'' 

Ah,  those  smithy  chimes,  they  are  among  the  earliest 
sounds  I  can  recollect,  and  even  yet  are  the  first  I  listen 
for  in  the  still  dawn  of  summer  mornings.  Throwing  open 
my  lattice  at  the  Manor  Farm,  I  catch  a  whiff  of  honey- 
suckle, a  snatch  of  thrush  melody,  and  then  there  rings 
across  the  quiet  meadow-land,  the  ting  tong,  ting  tong, 
ting  ting  tong  of  the  echoing  anvils,  and  I  know  that 
Juddy  and  Bill  are  already  at  the  forge.  I  cannot  see  the 
smithy  from  my  window,  but  beyond  it,  on  the  green 
uplands,  I  see  women  gathering  mushrooms,  and  further 
off  still  I  see  the  blue  reek  rising  from  the  coppice  where 
the  wood-cutters  are  at  work,  and  it  is  good  to  live  I  think, 
and  the  earth  is  beautiful. 

How  those  hammers  clang,  and  on  their  echoes  my 
memory  is  carried  back  to  days  which  seem  to  belong  to 
another  life,  and  my  gaze  travels  forward  to  yonder  dim 
forest  wherein  formerly  dwelt  for  me  all  the  goblins,  good 
and  evil,  I  have  since  met  in  sober  life. 


GEOEGE    BEENAED    SHAW. 
BY    WILLIAM    BAGSHAW. 

T  ^  English  literature,  at  the  present  time,  there  is  no 
more  striking  and  brilliant  writer  than  Mr.  George 
Bernard  Shaw.  All  he  writes  commands  attention  from 
those  whose  opinion  is  most  worth  having,  and  he  is  gradu- 
ally becoming  known  to  a  wider  public.  Whether  his 
work  has  the  quality  of  permanency,  time  alone  can  show ; 
but  at  any  rate  his  utterances  are  very  germane  to  the 
present,  and  throughout  his  writings  there  may  be  traced 
a  set  purpose  in  spite  of  the  wayward  and  paradoxical  style 
he  adopts. 

To  those  who  wish  to  see  a  new  and  living  literature 
arise  in  this  country,  which  shall  take  cognisance  of 
modern  problems  and  show  us  where  we  are  and  whither 
we  are  going,  which  shall  be  informing  and  stimulating  as 
well  as  entertaining,  Mr.  Shaw's  writings — especially  his 
plays — are  a  hopeful  sign. 

It  has  been  said  that  nothing  comes  from  the  higher 
spheres  of  literary  study  dealing  in  a  permanent  and 
scholarly  manner  with  the  competitive  spirit  which 
influences  every  walk  in  life  in  this  age  for  good  or  for 
evil.  I  venture  to  say  that  a  distinct  effort  in  that 
direction  can  be  traced  in  Mr.  Shaw's  work.  His  main 
object,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  rouse  in  this  generation  a 
collective  conscience  and  a  collective  sociability,  and  to 
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set  forth  the  economical  inter-dependence  of  our  complex 
modern  society.  While  doing  this  he  attacks  impetuously 
many  abuses,  and  as  he  terms  it  tears  off  many  masks, 
giving  no  quarter  to  his  opponents,  but  thrusting  merci- 
lessly at  them  with  his  chief  weapon — a  wit  of  rapier-like 
keenness. 

This  is  an  age  of  many  voices  and  he  who  would  be 
heard  must  not  suffer  from  too  much  modesty.  "  Leave  the 
delicacies  of  retirement  to  those  who  are  gentlemen  first 
and  literary  workmen  afterwards.  The  cart  and  the 
trumpet  for  me,"  is  Mr.  Shaw's  motto,  and  he  proceeds  to 
blow  his  trampet  in  some  of  the  most  amusing  prefaces 
ever  author  penned,  quite  unnecessarily  turning  many  a 
paradoxical  somersault  and  appearing  most  happy  when 
most  puzzling.  But  though  Mr.  Shaw  is  always  talking 
about  himself  in  his  prefaces,  he  manages  to  tell  us  very 
little  on  that  topic.  There  is,  however,  a  great  deal  on 
other  subjects  such  as  criticism,  history  and  philosophy, 
each  treated  in  a  light,  brief,  almost  inconsequent  manner. 

I  am  not  one  who  likes  the  modern  craze  for  trivial 
information  about  the  personalities  of  living  authors, 
rather  I  hold  with  the  great  German  who  said  that  "  those 
who,  instead  of  studying  the  thoughts  of  a  philosopher 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  his  life  and  history,  are 
like  people  who,  instead  of  occupying  themselves  with  a 
picture,  are  occupied  with  its  frame,  reflecting  on  the  taste 
of  its  carving  and  the  nature  of  its  gilding."  I  purpose, 
therefore,  to  give  only  a  few  facts  of  Mr.  Shaw's  life  culled 
from  the  terse  pages  of  "  Who's  Who." 

Mr.  Shaw  was  born  in  Dublin  on  26th  July,  1856.  He 
went  to  London  in  1876,  and  worked  as  critic  of  the  fine 
arts  on  various  journals.  With  this  work  he  combined  the 
role  of  socialist  agitator.  He  is  a  vegetarian  and  total 
abstainer;  and  his  recreations  are  change  of  work,  nature, 
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art,  human  intercourse,  photography,  anything  except 
sport. 

There  are  two  things  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  in 
this  account — he  is  an  Irishman  and  a  vegetarian.  Now 
the  wit  of  his  countrymen  is  proverbial  and  Mr.  Shaw  has 
more  than  his  share.  But  when  we  consider  that  he  is  also 
a  vegetarian,  I  think  we  are  on  the  road  to  find  the  reason 
both  for  its  quantity  and  quality.  In  Shakespeare's 
"  Twelfth  Night "  the  good  knight  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
cheek  makes  this  pregnant  remark  :— "  Methinks  some- 
times I  have  no  more  wit  than  a  Christian  or  an  ordinary 
man  has,  but  I  am  a  great  eater  of  beef,  and  I  believe  that 
does  harm  to  my  wit."  To  which  Sir  Toby  Belch  replies : 
"No  question."  "An'  I  thought  that,  I'd  forswear  it," 
adds  Sir  Andrew.  Possibly  Mr.  Shaw,  who  is  an  earnest 
student  of  Shakespeare,  may  have  read  those  lines  and, 
taking  the  opinion  of  so  great  an  authority  to  heart,  deter- 
mined to  abstain  from  beef  in  order  to  cultivate  his  wit. 
This  suggestion  opens  a  tempting  vista  of  enquiry  as  to  the 
effect  of  diet  on  literature  which  seems  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. To  this  combination  of  Celt  and  vegetarian 
may  be  attributed  that  suppleness  which  almost  amounts 
to  want  of  backbone,  displayed  by  Mr.  Shaw  in  con- 
troversy. 

When  Mr.  Shaw  first  went  to  London  he  was  mixed  up 
in  the  Labour  movements  of  the  eighties.  In  that  time  of 
bad  trade  there  was  much  discontent  among  the  working- 
classes;  meetings  and  processions  were  frequent,  and  Mr. 
Shaw  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings.  Many 
thought  the  Labour  millenium  was  at  hand,  but  they  were 
wrong,  its  time  was  not  yet.  However,  there  was  a  great 
stir,  and  as  a  socialist  of  the  Fabian  type,  Mr.  Shaw  joined 
in  that  society's  policy  of  permeation  by  pamphlets  and 
lectures. 
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In  creative  literature  his  first  attempt  was  at  novel 
writing,  but  being  unable  to  find  a  publisher,  he  turned  to 
criticism  for  a  livelihood.  "  Democracy,"  he  says,  "  has 
now  handed  the  sceptre  to  the  sovereign  people ;  but  they 
too  must  have  their  confessor  whom  they  call  critic."  He 
did  varied  work  as  critic;  seven  years  were  devoted  to 
music,  then  four  or  five  to  pictures,  and  lastly,  nearly  three 
years  to  the  drama.  The  hard  floors  of  the  picture  galleries 
only  wore  out  his  boots;  but  the  inanities  of  the  theatre 
nearly  killed  him.  "  Too  weak  to  work,"  he  says,  "  I  wrote 
books  and  plays." 

His  plays,  which  are  his  most  important  work,  consist  of 
three  volumes.  The  first  two,  published  in  1898,  are 
entitled  "  Plays  Pleasant  and  Unpleasant."  The  third 
and  last  appeared  in  1900,  and  is  named  "  Three  Plays  for 
Puritans."  The  titles  are  alliterative  and  the  last  smacks 
of  paradox.  He  opens  each  volume  with  long  prefaces 
partly  devoted  to  trenchant  criticisms  of  the  modern 
drama.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  modern  theatre  is  trying 
to  rival  the  music-hall  by  frankly  pornographic  displays 
and  silly  musical  comedies.  These  attractions  can  be  better 
served-up  by  the  halls,  where  the  audience  can  drop  in  at 
any  time  and  smoke  during  the  performance.  Therefore, 
the  attempt  to  make  the  theatre  a  mere  temple  of  pleasure 
is  bound  to  fail ;  pleasure-seekers  will  go  to  the  halls.  The 
logical  conclusion  of  conducting  theatres  on  these  lines  is 
to  make  them  places  for  the  practice  of  dissoluteness  in- 
stead of  drama.  We  must  therefore  try  other  ways  to 
make  the  theatre  popular,  even  if  it  means  attracting  the 
people  with  sterner  stuff.  "  Once  enthrall  your  playgoer 
even  with  horror,  annihilate  his  selfishness  instead  of 
ministering  to  his  self-gratification,  and  there  is  some 
chance  of  keeping  him."  This  sounds  an  heroic  remedy, 
for  he  admits  the  incapacity  of  thousands  of  playgoers  for 
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serious  drama,  and  that  many  managers  are  entirely 
dependent  on  them. 

Dramatic  authors  are  inferior  because  they  write  to  suit 
the  theatrical  public.  They  ought  to  produce  works  from 
their  own  inner  necessity.  "  For  my  part,"  Mr.  Shaw 
says,  "  I  can  no  more  write  what  the  public  want  than 
Joachim  can  put  aside  his  fiddle  and  oblige  a  happy 
company  of  beanfeasters  "  with  a  marching  tune  on  the 
German  concertina.  They  must  keep  away  from  my  plays, 
that  is  all." 

As  might  be  expected  from  a  Socialist,  Mr.  Shaw  advo- 
cates a  National  Theatre  which  shall  be  to  the  drama  what 
the  National  Gallery  and  the  British  Museum  are  to 
painting  and  literature,  for  he  urges :  "  the  theatre  is 
growing  in  importance  as  a  social  organ.  Bad  theatres 
are  as  mischievous  as  bad  schools  or  bad  churches ;  modern 
civilization  is  rapidly  multiplying  the  class  to  which  the 
theatre  is  both  school  and  church." 

It  was  owing  to  difficulties  with  the  censor  over  one  of 
his  plays  that  Mr.  Shaw  determined  to  publish  them  in 
book  form  and  so  reach  the  public;  and  in  order  to  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  scenery  and  acting  he  prefixes 
to  each  act  minute  descriptions  of  the  scene,  and  also  makes 
a  few  remarks  on  the  appearance  and  character  of  each 
individual  as  he  or  she  enters.  He  claims  that  this  is  a 
new  departure.  It  certainly  adds  very  much  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  play.  Mr.  Shaw  wishes  it  had  been  done 
before  by  other  writers.  He  asks  :  — 

"  What  would  we  not  give  for  the  copy  of  'Hamlet'  used 
by  Shakespeare  at  rehearsal,  with  the  original  '  business ' 
scrawled  by  the  prompter's  pencil?"  And  if  we  had,  in 
addition,  the  descriptive  directions  which  the  author  gave 
on  the  stage ;  above  all,  the  character  sketches,  however  brief, 
by  which  he  tried  to  convey  to  the  actor  the  sort  of  person 
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he  meant  him  to  incarnate,  what  a  light  they  would  shed, 
not  only  on  the  play,  but  on  the  history  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  first  volume  of  "  Plays  Pleasant  and  Unpleasant " 
contains  three  plays :  — "  Widower's  Houses,"  "  The 
Philanderer,"  and  "  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession."  They  are 
all  unpleasant.  "  Widower's  Houses  "  was  begun  in  1885. 
It  was  laid  aside  till  1892,  when,  to  oblige  the  Independent 
Theatre,  Mr.  Shaw  finished  it,  and  it  was  produced  at  the 
Royalty,  London.  In  the  author's  own  words,  "  it  was  not 
a  success,  but  it  provoked  an  uproar,"  and  that,  I  think,  is 
one  of  the  first  steps  to  popular  success  nowadays.  The 
play  was  written  to  show  to  the  ignorant,  respectable, 
middle-classes  and  to  the  aristocracy,  the  fact  that  many 
of  them  were  living  on  the  rents  wrung  from  the  poorest 
of  the  poor.  The  evils  of  the  London  slums  are  described 
in  the  dialogue,  though  not  shown  on  the  stage,  and  the 
object  of  the  play  is  unswervingly  followed. 

In  the  first  act  a  young  doctor  and  his  friend  make  the 
acquaintance  of  a  gentleman  and  his  daughter  at  an  hotel 
in  Germany.  An  engagement  is  the  result,  which  is  to  be 
confirmed  on  the  return  to  England.  In  the  second  act 
the  young  man  discovers  that  the  dowry  of  his  fiancee  will 
come  from  her  father's  rack-rented  property.  Being  of 
independent  means  and  connected  with  the  aristocracy,  he 
fe«ls  he  cannot  consent  to  take  money  from  such  a  tainted 
source.  He  is,  however,  considerably  taken  aback  when 
he  learns  from  the  father  that  his  own  income  is  derived 
from  a  mortgage  on  the  same  property.  The  match  is 
broken  off  for  a  time. 

In  the  third  act  the  County  Council  are  intending  to 
run  a  street  through  the  slums.  Landlord  and  mortgagee 
come  to  an  agreement  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
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property  with  a  view  to  compensation,  and  a  reconciliation 
takes  place  between  the  young  couple.  This  brief  outline 
can  convey  no  idea  of  the  sordidness  of  the  whole  affair. 
There  is  no  touch  of  poetry  or  art.  It  is  intensely  modern 
and  realistic,  and  the  dialogue  is  of  the  most  common-place 
every-day  character.  There  is  very  little  of  the  sparkle 
one  usually  finds  in  Mr.  Shaw's  work.  Now  and  then  the 
humour  peeps  out,  as  when  one  of  the  characters  exclaims 
about  the  marriage :  "  Why  not  have  a  bit  of  romance  in 
business,  when  it  costs  nothing  ?  We  all  have  our  f  eelin's ; 
we  ain't  all  calculatin'  machines."  And  again  the  same 
man  complains  of  a  clergyman  who  had  given  unfavour- 
able evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  "  Working- 
class  Dwellings,"  regarding  some  dangerous,  rickety  stairs. 

"  Them  stairs  that  you  and  me  quarelled  about,  they  was  a 
whole  arternoon  examinin'  the  clergyman  that  made  such  a 
fuss  about  the  woman  that  was  'urt  on  it.  He  made  the 
worst  of  it,  in  an  ungentlemanly,  unchristian  spirit.  I 
wouldn't  have  that  clergyman's  disposition  for  worlds." 

On  the  whole  the  impression  left  by  the  play  is  un- 
pleasant, as  its  author  intends.  He  is  so  serious  in  his 
endeavour  to  expose  what  he  considers  an  evil  that  he 
seems  to  forget  to  lighten  the  play  with  his  accustomed 
wit.  We  must  remember  that  it  was  begun  seventeen 
years  ago,  when  public  knowledge  was  not  so  great  on 
social  questions  as  it  is  to-day. 

"The  Philanderer"  was  written  in  1893,  when  dis- 
cussions on  Ibsen  and  the  New  Woman  were  in  vogue. 
The  author  thus  describes  his  object :  — 

It  is  to  show  the  grotesque  sexual  compacts  made  between 
men  and  women  under  marriage  laws  which  represent  to 
some  of  us  a  political  necessity  (especially  for  other  people) 
to  some  a  divine  ordinance,  to  some  a  romantic  ideal,  to 
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some  a  domestic  profession  for  women,  and  to  some  that 
worst  of  blundering  abominations,  an  institution  which 
society  has  outgrown,  but  not  modified,  and  which 
"  advanced  "  individuals  are  therefore  forced  to  evade. 

He  also  claims  that  the  intellectually  and  artistically 
conscious  classes  in  modern  society  will  find  the  play 
"  typical."  The  play,  in  spite  of  its  wit  and  cleverness, 
is  far  from  satisfactory.  There  is  nothing  to  be  learnt 
from  it  as  to  the  views  Mr.  Shaw  holds  on  the  marriage 
question.  One  of  the  characters  does,  indeed,  state  views 
on  vivisection  more  amusing  than  convincing,  and  it  may 
be  that  the  author  introduces  vivisection  into  a  play 
dealing  avowedly  with  the  marriage  question,  as  a  hint 
that  he  thinks  both  are  slow  torture. 

With  regard  to  the  characters,  they  are  a  queer  lot,  and 
may  be  described  as  people  I  have  never  met  and  don't 
want  to  meet.  They  are  all  coloured  by  Mr.  Shaw's 
peculiar  temperamental  delight  in  topsy-turveydom.  Their 
situations  and  remarks  are,  many  of  them,  quite  impossible 
for  sane  people.  But  as  puppets  for  uttering  Mr.  Shaw's 
gibes  alike  at  advanced  and  conventional  people,  they  serve 
excellently. 

I  come  now  to  "  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession,"  the  third  of 
the  unpleasant  plays.  Mr.  Shaw  is  still  in  his  serious  vein. 
He  has  a  serious  subject  and  he  treats  it  with  a  clearness, 
directness  and  force  that  holds  the  reader  enchained  to 
the  end.  The  play  has  never  been  performed  in  a  theatre 
owing  to  the  censor;  and  indeed  the  wisdom  of  placing 
such  strong  meat  before  the  general  public  is  open  to 
question.  There  are  one  or  two  passages  which,  taken 
apart  from  the  context,  are  liable  to  misinterpretation, 
and  they  have  been  misinterpreted,  either  from  malice  or 
crass  ignorance  by  critics  who  ought  to  know  better. 
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Mrs.  Warren's  profession  is  that  of  Margaret  Gautier. 
She  is  a  woman  of  the  people,  who  has  risen  (if  one  may 
so  term  it)  to  be  manageress  of  what  are  euphemistically 
called  "  private  hotels  "  in  Brussels  and  other  continental 
cities.  She  has  a  daughter  who  is  brought  up  in  England 
ignorant  of  her  mother's  profession,  and  to  make  the  con- 
trast greater  the  girl  finishes  her  education  at  Newnham. 
The  meeting  of  mother  and  daughter  after  years  of 
separation,  and  the  explanations  which  take  place,  furnish 
scenes  of  poignant  interest.  The  college  girl  is  cool  and 
cultivated;  the  mother  scarcely  conceals  the  brazen 
vulgarity  of  her  class.  When  stung  by  her  daughter's 
questions  she  throws  off  all  restraint,  and  in  homely 
language  makes  her  defence,  which  amounts  at  the  same 
time  to  a  tremendous  indictment  of  modern  society.  Pain- 
ful as  the  play  is,  in  construction  and  dialogue  it  is  perfect. 
The  action  is  easy,  the  plot  unfolds  gradually  and  natur- 
ally, while  over  all  there  hangs  that  feeling  of  inevitable 
suffering  as  the  consequence  of  evil,  which  raises  the  play 
almost  to  the  dignity  of  tragedy. 

The  second  volume  contains  the  four  pleasant  plays. 
These  the  author  tells  us  "  deal  less  with  the  crimes  of 
society,  and  more  with  its  romantic  follies  and  with  the 
struggles  of  individuals  against  those  follies."  The  first 
play,  "Arms  and  the  Man,"  a  title  taken  from  the  opening 
line  of  Dryden's  ^Eneid,  is  a  witty  and  amusing  contrast 
between  the  romantic  soldier  as  idealized  in  fiction,  and 
the  real  soldier  as  he  prosaically  struggles  in  actual  war- 
fare, with  all  his  imperfections  on  his  head.  The  play 
was  performed  in  Manchester  some  years  ago,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  puzzled  silence  with  which  the  audience 
received  it. 

Mr.  Shaw  proclaims  himself  a  realist.  Against  romance 
he  wages  uncompromising  war  with  all  his  might.  "  The 
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lot  of  the  man  who  sees  life  truly  and  thinks  about  it 
romantically,  is  Despair,1'  he  exclaims,  and  he  gives 
despair  a  capital  D  to  emphasize  his  remark.  Mr.  Shaw's 
realistic  soldiers  require  food  and  rest,  and  are  apt  to  lose 
nerve  and  run  away.  One  even  has  a  liking  for  chocolate, 
which  calls  forth  the  scorn  of  a  romantic  young  lady  who 
seems  to  think  he  can  live  on  blood  and  smoke.  The  piece 
was  written  some  years  a-go,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  late  war  has  proved  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Shaw's  views 
of  a  soldier's  life. 

The  first  production  of  the  play  in  London  was  a  great 
success,  and  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
audience  knew  no  bounds.  There  were  clamorous  calls 
for  the  author,  to  which  Mr.  Shaw  was  at  length  induced 
to  respond.  The  audience  were  still  cheering,  but  there 
was  one  dissentient  in  the  gallery,  who  was  "  booing  "  with 
the  full  power  of  a  pair  of  very  strong  lungs.  Mr.  Shaw 
looked  up  at  "  this  glorious  minority  of  one,"  and  said  very 
seriously:  "Yes,  sir,  I  quite  agree  with  you;  but  what 
can  we  two  do  against  a  whole  houseful  ?  " 

I  come  now  to  a  difficult  and  somewhat  obscure  play 
entitled  "Candida,  a  Mystery."  There  are  passages  in  it 
which  go  very  deep  and  suggest  "  thoughts  beyond  the 
reaches  of  our  souls."  It  has  no  plot  in  the  accepted  use 
of  the  word.  Its  interest  consists,  mainly,  in  the 
antagonism  between  different  modes  of  thought  and  the 
conflict  of  ideas.  The  dialogue  is  packed  with  subtle, 
thought-provoking  sentences,  and  is,  in  the  highest  sense, 
food  for  the  mind.  The  chief  characters  are  a  Christian 
Socialist  clergyman,  his  wife,  and  a  young  poet.  Mr. 
Shaw  gives  the  following  minute  and  penetrating  descrip- 
tion of  the  first  named  :  — 

The  Reverend  James  Mavor  Morell  is  a  Christian  Socialist 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  an  active  member 
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of  the  Guild  of  St.  Matthew  and  the  Christian  Social  Union. 
A  vigorous,  genial,  popular  man  of  forty,  robust  and  good- 
looking,  full  of  energy,  with  pleasant,  hearty,  considerate 
manners,  and  a  sound  unaffected  voice,  which  he  uses  with 
the  clean,  athletic  articulation  of  a  practised  orator,  and 
with  a  wide  range  and  perfect  command  of  expression.  He 
is  a  first-rate  clergyman,  able  to  say  what  he  likes,  to  whom 
he  likes,  to  lecture  people  without  setting  himself  up  against 
them,  to  impose  his  authority  on  them  without  humiliating 
them,  and,  on  occasion,  to  interfere  in  their  business 
without  impertinence.  His  well-spring  of  enthusiasm  and 
sympathetic  emotion  has  never  run  dry  for  a  moment ;  he 
still  eats  and  sleeps  heartily  enough  to  win  the  daily  battle 
between  exhaustion  and  recuperation  triumphantly.  Withal, 
a  great  baby,  pardonably  vain  of  his  powers  and  uncon- 
sciously pleased  with  himself.  He  has  a  healthy  complexion, 
a  good  forehead,  with  brows  somewhat  blunt,  and  the  eyes 
bright  and  eager ;  a  mouth  resolute,  but  not  particularly  well 
cut,  and  a  substantial  nose,  with  the  mobile  spreading 
nostrils  of  the  orator,  void,  like  all  his  features,  of  subtlety. 

The  young,  outcast  poet,  March-banks,  is  in  appearance 
and  circumstances,  evidently  drawn  from  Shelley.  As  the 
play  developes  the  Reverend  gentleman  finds  himself 
engaged  in  rivalry  with,  the  poet  for  the  affection  of  his 
wife.  This  is  a  considerable  shock  to  one  who  is  a  bit  of  a 
wind-bag  and  the  admired  of  enthusiastic  parishioners, 
especially  the  fairer  portion.  He  is  naturally  disposed  to 
stand  on  his  dignity,  position  and  moral  qualities.  These 
he  thinks  must  win  any  woman.  The  poet  has  nothing 
but  his  weakness  and  need  of  affection  to  offer,  and  the 
wife  considers  them  a  good  bid  for  her  love.  In  the  last 
scene  the  clergyman,  broken  down  under  a  sort  of  cross- 
examination  by  his  wife,  is  shoAvn  as  the  weaker  of  the 
two  men,  and  she  elects  to  stay  with  him;  he  needs  her 
most. 
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The  scene,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  unusual  in  the  house 
of  a  beneficed  clergyman.  Mr.  Shaw  seems  to  delight  in 
drawing  these  gentlemen,  and  in  placing  them  in  situa- 
tions which  are  trying  to  conventional  ideas.  There  are 
several  subsidiary  characters  which  enable  us  to  enjoy 
some  amusing  scenes.  The  curate  who  admires  and  apes 
his  vicar,  the  lady  typist  who  secretly  adores  him,  and 
most  amusing  of  all,  Candida's  father,  a  self-made  man, 
described  as :  — 

Made  coarse  and  sordid  by  the  compulsory  selfishness  of 
petty  commerce,  and  later  on  softened  into  sluggish 
bumptiousness  by  overfeeding  and  commercial  success.  A 
vulgar,  ignorant,  guzzling  man,  offensive  and  contemptuous 
to  people  whose  labour  is  cheap,  respectful  to  wealth  and 
rank,  and  quite  sincere  and  without  rancour  or  envy  in  both 
attitudes. 

The  play  is  marred  by  a  certain  looseness  of  idea  re- 
garding the  binding  obligation  of  the  marriage  contract. 
On  this  point  Mr.  Shaw  is  anything  but  a  safe  guide ;  and 
indeed  on  the  subject  of  love  between  man  and  woman  his 
views  sink  when  they  ought  to  rise.  He  speaks  of  Love  as 
"  the  most  capricious,  most  transient,  and  most  easily 
baffled  of  all  instincts  ";  and  as  a  realist  he  seems  to  think 
that  the  halo  of  romance  with  which  it  has  been  sur- 
rounded in  literature  and  poetry  is  so  much  sentimental 
illusion.  Most  of  his  characters  when  about  to  fall  in  love, 
behave  in  a  ridiculous  fashion ;  they  cease  to  be  rational, 
there  is  no  will  power.  In  the  elegant  language  of  one, 
"  Nature  has  them  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  is  making 
them  do  things."  They  approach  each  other  as  if  hypno- 
tised, and  are  only  recalled  to  sanity  by  some  sudden 
shock,  as,  for  instance,  the  sound  of  the  ship's  gun  in 
"  Captain  Brassbound's  Conversion." 
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Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Shaw's  theories  a  good  many 
facts  point  the  other  way.  There  are  many  love  affairs  in 
life  and  literature  where  the  will-power  and  the  reason 
have  been  dominant.  Mr.  Shaw's  attempt  to  reduce  Love 
to  the  level  of  mere  animal  attraction  is  founded  on  a  false 
conception  of  human  nature.  He  is  so  anxious  to  be  a 
realist  and  to  banish,  what  he  considers,  the  falseness  of 
romance,  that  he  sinks  to  the  level  of  a  materialist.  Love 
is  to  him  an  instinct,  "  when  we  want  to  read  of  the  deeds 
that  are  done  for  love,"  he  says,  "whither  do  we  turn? 
To  the  murder  column  of  our  daily  paper;  and  there  we 
are  rarely  disappointed."  "With  what  relief  one  turns  to 
Tennyson. 

Love  took  up  the  glass  of  Time,  and  turned  it  in  his  glowing 

hands ; 

Every  moment  lightly  shaken,  ran  itself  in  golden  sands. 
Love  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  all  the  chords 

with  might, 
Smote  the  chord  of  Self,  that  trembling  pass'd  in  music  out 

of  sight. 

The  trifle  entitled  "  The  Man  of  Destiny,"  is  a  short 
piece  dealing  with  a  supposed  incident  in  the  life  of 
Napoleon.  It  contains  some  of  Mr.  Shaw's  best  descriptive 
writing,  including  a  character  of  Napoleon  which  will  bear 
comparison  with  Thackeray's  Marlborough. 

This  little  play  has  an  improbable  plot  and  is  chiefly 
interesting  for  the  character  of  Napoleon.  There  is  in  it 
a  vein  of  cynicism,  though  Mr.  Shaw  would  probably  deny 
this.  For  instance,  the  lady  says  : 

"  Havn't  you  noticed  that  people  always  exaggerate  the 
value  of  the  things  they  havn't  got?  The  poor  think  they 
need  nothing  but  riches  to  be  quite  happy  and  good. 
Everybody  worships  truth,  purity,  unselfishness  for  the  same 
reason — because  they  have  no  experience  of  them." 
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Mr.  Shaw  is  not  above  borrowing  an  idea  from  Shakes- 
peare, who  often  puts  remarks  on  Englishmen  into  the 
mouths  of  his  foreign  characters.  Napoleon  sums  us  up 
thus :  — 

The  English  are  a  race  apart.  No  Englishman  is  too  low 
to  have  scruples;  no  Englishman  is  high  enough  to  be  free 
from  their  tyranny.  But  every  Englishman  is  born  with  a 
certain  mirculous  power  that  makes  him  master  of  the 
world.  When  he  wants  a  thing  he  never  tells  himself  that  he 
wants  it.  He  waits  patiently  until  there  comes  into  his 
mind,  no  one  knows  how,  a  burning  conviction  that  it  is  his 
moral  and  religious  duty  to  conquer  those  who  have  got  the 
thing  he  wants.  Then  he  becomes  irresistible.  He  is  never 
at  a  loss  for  an  effective  moral  attitude.  As  the  great 
champion  of  freedom  and  national  independence  he  conquers 
and  annexes  half  the  world,  and  calls  it  colonization.  When 
he  wants  a  new  market  for  his  adulterated  Manchester  goods 
he  sends  a  missionary  to  teach  the  natives  the  Gospel  of 
Peace.  The  natives  kill  the  missionary;  he  flies  to  arms  in 
defence  of  Christianity;  fights  for  it;  conquers  for  it;  and 
takes  the  market  as  a  reward  from  heaven.  He  boasts  that 
a  slave  is  free  the  moment  his  foot  touches  British  soil;  and 
he  sells  the  children  of  his  poor  to  work  under  the  lash  of  his 
factories  for  sixteen  hours  a  day.  He  does  everything  on 
principle.  He  fights  you  on  patriotic  principles;  he  bullies 
you  on  manly  principles;  he  supports  his  king  on  loyal 
principles,  and  cuts  off  his  head  on  republican  principles. 
His  watchword  is  always  Duty ;  and  he  never  forgets  that  the 
nation  which  lets  its  duty  get  on  the  opposite  side  of  its 
interest  is  lost. 

I  think  we  may  give  Mr.  Shaw  the  credit  for  these 
opinions  and  not  Napoleon.  This  play  throws  a  light  on 
the  author's  curious  liking  and  sympathy  with  great  men 
of  the  Napoleonic  type  :  a  liking  which  seems  inconsistent 
in  a  professed  Socialist  and  Democrat.  But  Napoleon,  as 
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depicted  in  the  play,  is  partly  the  overman  of  Nietsche 
and  partly  Arnold's  weary  Titan  spurred  by  a  restless 
demon  within,  to  labour  for  the  good  of  humanity  in  ways 
beyond  their  understanding. 

The  volume  closes  with  an  amusing  farce  entitled  "  You 
Never  Can  Tell."  Two  years  later  the  "  Three  Plays  for 
Puritans  "  were  published.  In  them  Mr.  Shaw  has  made 
a  distinct  advance.  His  descriptions  and  notes  are  more 
detailed  and  elaborate,  and  his  subjects  are  more  pleasing 
if  not  more  interesting.  He  explains  in  his  preface  why 
his  plays  are  for  Puritans,  who  are  not  usually  connected 
with  the  drama,  except  as  its  opponents.  This  explanation 
has  the  unexpectedness  of  most  of  his  reasons.  The 
Puritans  are  to  rescue  the  theatre  from  the  foolish  pursuit 
of  pleasure  into  which  it  has  sunk,  and  make  of  it  a  place 
of  edification.  Whether  the  Puritans  are  to  find  their 
edification  in  Mr.  Shaw's  plays  is  not  stated ;  but  it  may  be 
safely  said  the  modern  representatives  of  Puritanism  are 
not  likely  to  do  so.  The  first  play  has  a  title  calculated  to 
make  any  Puritan  doubt  its  edifying  character.  It  is  the 
"  Devil's  Desciple,"  and  it  is  largely  devoted  to  showing 
the  effects  of  a  narrow  and  corrupt  form  of  Puritanism  on 
those"  who  practice  it,  and  on  those  who  detest  it.  Mr. 
Shaw  has  cleverly  used  the  popular  form  of  melodrama, 
with  all  its  exciting  incidents  of  arrests,  trials  and  escapes, 
as  his  framework.  Needless  to  say  the  characters  and 
dialogue  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  ordinary 
melodrama.  The  scene  is  laid  in  America,  during  the 
War  of  Independence.  Mr.  Shaw's  scorn  for  the  con- 
ventional ideas  of  patriotism  and  morality  are  illustrated 
in  his  introduction  to  the  play.  As  a  logician  and  human- 
itarian war  is  to  him  an  absurdity;  while  the  thrusts  he 
makes  at  the  clergy,  show  how  illogical  he  considers  their 
attitude. 
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There  is  also  at  the  end  of  the  play  a  short  sketch  of 
General  Burgoyne,  who  commanded  the  English  army  at 
the  surrender  of  Saratoga.  The  general  is  one  of  the 
characters  in  the  play,  and  he  provoked  the  criticism  that 
he  was  only  Mr.  Shaw  masquerading  in  a  general's 
uniform.  In  reply  to  the  critics  Mr.  Shaw  said :  — 

The  modern  conception  of  a  British  general  is  half- 
idealized  prize-fighter,  half -idealized  music-hall  chairman.  I 
had  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  what  manner  of  person 
the  real  Burgoyne  was,  and  had  found  him  a  wit,  a 
rhetorician,  and  a  successful  dramatic  author.  Also,  of 
course,  an  eighteenth  century  gentleman  independent  of  a 
public  of  grown-up  schoolboys. 

All  the  incidents  in  the  "  Devil's  Disciple  "  are  of  the 
usual  melo-dramatic  character;  hut  there  are  none  of  the 
conventional  causes.  Quite  a  different  set  is  contrived.  Dick 
Dudgeon,  the  Devil's  Disciple,  is  the  hero.  Disgusted  by 
the  harshness  of  his  puritanical  mother  he  leaves  home 
and  leads  a  dissolute  life.  Scamp  as  he  is,  he  risks  his  life 
to  save  that  of  the  Presbyterian  minister.  Taking  the 
minister's  place  he  allows  himself  to  be  arrested  by  the 
English  soldiers.  He  is  tried  and  condemned  to  death. 
In  the  nick  of  time  the  reverend  gentleman  arrives  at  the 
head  of  the  American  rebels  and  rescues  Dudgeon.  The 
pith  of  the  play  is  that  Dudgeon  did  this,  not  from  any 
motive,  but  simply  as  the  result  of  his  own  nature.  He 
had  the  saving  grace  of  the  Puritan.  The  minister's  pretty 
wife,  unable  to  think  of  any  other  motive,  imagines  he  did 
it  for  her  sake ;  and  she  is  ready  to  fall  in  love  with  him. 
But  Dick  tells  her  plainly  he  did  not,  and  that  he  does  not 
know  himself  why  he  tried  to  save  her  husband. 

Imagine  Mr.  Shaw's  ire  when  the  critics  decided  that 
his  hero's  real  motive  was  love  for  the  minister's  wife.  To 
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make  out  that  one  of  his  characters  would  do  a  good  action 
for  love  was  simply  dragging  the  play  down  to  the  ordinary 
romantic  level.  In  defence  of  his  hero  he  urged :  — 

On  the  stage,  it  appears,  people  do  things  for  reasons.  Off 
the  stage  they  don't;  that  is  why  your  penny-in-the-slot 
heroes,  who  only  work  when  you  drop  a  motive  into  them, 
are  so  oppressively  automatic  and  uninteresting. 

The  humanitarian  in  Mr.  Shaw  rides  rampant  through 
the  play.  He  has  a  fling  at  the  marksmanship  of  the 
British  Army,  at  the  War  Office,  and  at  the  parsons,  and 
all  his  powers  of  irony  are  used  to  show  his  detestation  of 
hypocrisy  and  violence. 

The  next  play,  "  Cassar  and  Cleopatra,"  is,  I  think,  the 
most  astonishing  work  written  in  recent  years  by  a  native 
dramatist.  It  is  the  high-water  mark  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
achievement;  and  it  displays  his  gifts  of  wit,  humour  and 
historical  insight,  at  their  very  best. 

The  descriptive  opening  to  the  first  act  exhibits  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  Mr.  Shaw's  style.  It  has  his  sudden 
changes  from  fine,  almost  poetical  description,  to  sharp 
satire ;  his  unexpected  contrasts  between  past  and  present ; 
his  jumbling  together  of  ancient  and  modern  in  a  delight- 
ful mixture ;  all  done  in  the  manner  of  a  prose  Calverley. 

An  October  night  on  the  Syrian  border  of  Egypt,  towards 
the  end  of  the  XXXIII.  Dynasty,  in  the  year  706  by  Komaii 
computation,  afterwards  reckoned  by  Christian  computation 
as  48  B.C.  A  great  radiance  of  silver  fire,  the  dawn  of  a 
moonlit  night,  is  rising  in  the  east.  The  stars  and  the 
cloudless  sky  are  our  own  contemporaries,  nineteen  and  a 
half  centuries  younger  than  we  know  them;  but  you  would 
not  guess  that  from  their  appearance.  Below  them  are  two 
notable  drawbacks  of  civilization — a  palace  and  soldiers. 
The  palace,  an  old,  low,  Syrian  building  of  whitened  mud, 
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is  not  so  ugly  as  Buckingham  Palace ;  and  the  officers  in  the 
courtyard  are  more  highly  civilized  than  modern  English 
officers ;  for  example,  they  do  not  dig  up  the  corpses  of  their 
enemies,  as  we  dug  up  Cromwell  and  the  Mahdi.  They  are 
in  two  groups — one  intent  on  the  gambling  of  their  captain 
Belzanor,  a  warrior  of  fifty,  who,  with  his  spear  on  the 
ground  beside  his  knee,  is  stooping  to  throw  dice  with  a 
sly-looking  young  Persian  recruit;  the  other  gathered  about 
a  guardsman,  who  had  just  finished  telling  a  naughty  story 
(still  current  in  English  barracks),  at  which  they  are  laugh- 
ing uproariously.  They  are  about  a  dozen  in  number,  all 
highly  aristocratic  young  Egyptian  guardsmen,  handsomely 
equipped  with  weapons  and  armour,  very  un-English  in 
point  of  not  being  ashamed  of  and  uncomfortable  in  their 
professional  dress ;  011  the  contrary,  rather  ostentatiously 
and  arrogantly  warlike,  as  valuing  themselves  on  their 
military  caste. 

The  character  of  Caesar  as  delineated  by  Mr.  Shaw  gives 
further  proof  of  his  sympathy  with  the  strong,  resourceful, 
unscrupulous  type  of  man  :  a  sympathy  shown  in  the  play 
dealing  with  Napoleon.  There  are  many  points  of  likeness 
in  the  two  creations,  and  both  are  invigorated  with  a 
strong  infusion  of  Shaw.  Caesar  is  represented  as  a  man  of 
fifty.  He  has  a  touch  of  the  superhuman  in  his  character. 
He  stands  alone;  none  can  do  his  deeds  or  think  his 
thoughts.  He  is,  however,  not  above  playing  to  the  gallery, 
and  alternately  delights  his  faithful  soldiers  by  his  deeds 
and  puzzles  them  by  his  speeches.  At  one  time  he  is  the 
man  of  action  lamenting  his  drudgery  and  wishing  he  were 
a  good  talker  with  wit  and  imagination  enough,  to  live 
without  continually  doing  something.  At  another  he  is 
tlie  author  who  thinks  it  is  better  that  men  should  live 
their  lives  than  dream  them  away  in  books.  He  pra-ctises 
petty  deceits  to  gull  people.  He  kills  or  cajoles  whichever 
may  be  the  most  suitable  method  to  gain  his  ends ;  and  yet 
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he  professes  to  be  above  the  ordinary  feelings  of  revenge ; 
and  lastly  he  never  despairs  because  he  never  hopes. 

Mr.  Shaw's  explanation  of  Caesar's  character  is  so 
curious  as  to  be  worth  quotation :  — 

Caesar  is  virtuous  because  he  is  not  good.  Goodness,  in  its 
popular  British  sense  of  self-denial,  implies  that  man  is 
vicious  by  nature,  and  that  supreme  goodness  is  supreme 
martyrdom,  a  pious  opinion  I  by  no  means  share. 

In  contrast  to  Ca3sar,  we  have  Cleopatra  as  a  kittenish 
girl  of  sixteen,  a  trifle  modern  in  her  speech,  but  otherwise 
a  perfectly  credible  creation.  Her  meeting  with  Csesar  is 
the  finest  scene  in  the  play. 

Mr.  Shaw  has  also  thrust  into  the  play  a  character  to 
which  a  description  here  can  hardly  do  justice.  It  is  the 
character  of  an  ancient  Briton,  secretary  to  Julius  CaBsar, 
but  in  ideas  and  speech  the  man  is  really  a  satire  on  the 
modern  conventional  Englishman.  His  insulated  ideas  of 
propriety  and  respectability  are  deliciously  incongruous 
in  the  setting  of  the  play.  But  undoubtedly  the  chief 
character  of  the  play  (indeed  the  most  thorough  and  elabor- 
ate psychological  study  in  the  whole  of  his  plays)  is  Julius 
Csesar/  whom  Mr.  Shaw  offers  to  us  as  an  improvement  on 
Shakespeare's.  "  Shakespeare,"  he  tells  us,  "  who  knew 
human  weakness  so  well,  never  knew  human  strength  of 
the  Cassarian  type.  His  Csesar  is  an  admitted  failure ;  his 
Lear  is  a  masterpiece,"  and  he  leaves  us  to  draw  the 
obvious  inference  that  the  strength  Shakespeare  never 
knew  is  known  to  Mr.  Shaw. 

On  this  subject  of  Shakespeare  Mr.  Shaw  has  aroused 
much  controversy,  and  not  a  little  misunderstanding.  No 
doubt  his  airy  way  of  stating  his  views  has  much  to  do 
with  the  wrong  impressions  which  have  got  abroad.  Much 
also  is  due  to  the  press.  Reviews  and  reports,  often  cur- 
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tailed,  do  writers  injustice.  The  idea  lias  been  spread  that 
Mr.  Shaw  considers  himself  better  than  Shakespeare. 
Now  the  first  thing  to  be  noticed  is  that  he  approaches 
Shakespeare  as  a  critic  and  not  as  a  worshipper.  Indeed, 
one  cannot  imagine  him  as  a  worshipper  of  anything ! 
His  attitude  towards  our  greatest  poet  may  thus  be  briefly 
summarised.  Shakespeare  has  always  had  critics  from 
Ben  Jonson  to  Mr.  Frank  Harris,  including  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Napoleon,  and  we  might  add  Matthew  Arnold.  But 
strange  to  say  the  worst  sinners  against  Shakespeare  have 
always  been  his  greatest  admirers ;  and  Mr.  Shaw  instances 
the  mutilated  versions  of  the  plays  given  by  Mr.  Augustin 
Daly  and  Sir  Henry  Irving.  With  the  revival  of  genuine 
criticism  has  coincided  the  movement  for  genuine  repre- 
sentations such  as  those  given  by  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson 
and  Mr.  Benson.  And  here  I  will  give  his  own  words  :  — 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  right  to  criticize 
Shakespeare  involves  the  power  of  writing  better  plays,  and 
in  fact — do  not  be  surprised  at  my  modesty — I  do  not 
profess  to  write  better  plays.  The  writing  of  practicable 
stage  plays  does  not  present  an  infinite  scope  to  human 
talent;  and  the  dramatists  who  magnify  its  difficulties  are 
humbugs.  The  summit  of  their  art  has  been  attained  over 
and  over  again.  No  man  will  ever  write  a  better  tragedy 
than  "  Lear,"  a  better  comedy  than  "  Le  Festin  de  Pierre  " 
or  "  Peer  Gynt,"  a  better  opera  than  "  Don  Giovanni,"  or  a 
better  music  drama  than  the  "  Niblung's  Ring." 

In  another  place  he  describes  Shakespeare  as  "  unsurpassed 
as  poet,  storyteller,  character  draxightsman,  humorist  and 
rhetorician  " ;  and  he  complains  that  "  Shakespeare  is  often 
played  with  his  brains  cut  out." 

When  Sir  Henry  Irving  said  he  had  lost  a  princely  sum. 
by  Shakespeare,  Mr.  Shaw  replied:  — 
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The  princely  sum  was  spent,  not  on  his  dramatic  poetry, 
but  on  a  gorgeous  stage  ritualism  superimposed  on  reckless 
mutilations  of  the  text,  the  whole  being  addressed  to  a  public 
as  to  which  nothing  is  certain  except  that  its  natural  bias  is 
toward  reverence  for  Shakespeare  and  dislike  and  distrust 
of  ritualism. 

In  fact  his  writings  on  the  subject  show  him  to  be  a  dis- 
criminating admirer  of  Shakespeare,  and  when  the 
practisers  of  what  he  calls  Bardolatry  take  the  trouble  to 
read  him,  they  will  find  he  gives  more  praise  than  blame 
to  their  idol. 

It  was  Heine  who  said  the  approval  of  a  Kant  was  more 
acceptable  to  Deity  than  the  praise  of  a  churchful  of 
ignorant  worshippers.  Who  shall  say  that  Shakespeare  is 
not  now  enjoying  the  discriminating  eulogies  of  Mr.  Shaw 
more  than  the  applause  given  by  an  audience  to  Colly 
Gibber's  version  of  "  Richard  the  Third,"  or  the  enthusi- 
astic thoroughness  of  the  amateur  actor  who  blacked  him- 
self "  all  over  "  when  playing  "  Othello." 
"  Captain  Brassbound's  Conversion  "  is  the  last  play  with 
which  I  have  to  deal.  As  a  play  this  is  the  least  successful 
Mr.  Shaw  has  written.  It  is,  however,  interesting  for  the 
glimpses  we  get  of  his  opinions  on  morality,  religion,  and 
especially  law.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  picturesque  but 
lawless  country  of  Morocco.  Religion  is  represented  by 
an  inoffensive  but  entirely  useless  Scotch  missionary;  law 
by  an  English  judge  on  tour;  romantic  revenge  mas- 
querading as  justice  is  represented  by  Captain  Brassbound; 
and  Mr.  Shaw's  ideas  on  the  three,  are  voiced  by  Lady 
Cicely  Waynfleet.  The  views  on  law  given  in  his  prefaces 
and  notes,  and  also  expressed  by  the  characters  of  this 
play,  show  how  far,  in  the  author's  opinion,  law  falls  short 
of  abstract  justice.  It  is  merely  a  social  scaffolding. 
Society,  in  the  name  of  law  commits  the  very  crimes  it  is 
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supposed  to  punish.;  it  murders  the  murderer  and  robs  the 
thief.  In  its  philosophy  there  is  neither  guilt  nor  in- 
nocence; human  nature  must  be  judged  by  the  standard 
and  on  the  lines  of  natural  history,  and  not  by  con- 
ventional ethics  and  romantic  logic.  Lady  Cicely  thus 
describes  her  brother  the  judge:— 

Of  course,  he  does  dreadful  things  as  a  judge;  but  then  if 
you  take  a  man  and  pay  him  £5,000  a  year  to  be  wicked, 
and  praise  him  for  it,  and  have  policemen  and  courts  and 
laws  and  juries  to  drive  him  into  it  so  that  he  can't  help 
doing  it,  what  can  you  expect? 

And  again  she  says :  "  You  always  think,  Howard,  that 
nothing  prevents  people  killing  each  other  but  the  fear  of 
your  hanging  them  for  it."  On  the  incentives  of  religion 
she  also  makes  a  remark  to  the  missionary  who  has  told 
her  that  the  natives  are  dangerous,  for  every  man  of  them 
believes  he  will  go  to  heaven  if  he  kills  an  unbeliever. 
Her  reply  is :  "  Bless  you,  dear  Mr.  Rankin,  the  people  in 
England  believe  that  they  will  go  to  heaven  if  they  give 
all  their  property  to  the  poor.  But  they  don't  do  it." 

These  amusing  half-truths  are  specimens  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
method  of  flouting  us.  But  his  denials  of  the  efficiency 
and  justice  of  our  laws ;  his  inability  to  see  the  difference 
between  the  execution  of  a  criminal  and  the  crime  for 
which  that  criminal  is  condemned;  his  disbelief  in  guilt 
and  innocence,  all  prove  the  materialistic  basis  of  his 
philosophy.  They  seem  to  me  to  lead  in  the  end  to  the 
denial  of  moral  responsibility  to  human  beings. 

So  far  the  plays.  I  have  dwelt  on  them  at  length  be- 
cause they  are  his  chief  literary  achievement,  and  from 
them  and  their  prefaces  we  can  gain  the  best  idea  of  the 
man  and  his  opinions.  Looking  at  them  as  a  whole  certain 
features  are  especially  marked.  They  are  all  written  with 
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a  view  to  inculcate  Mr.  Shaw's  ideas  on  modern  social 
questions,  and  they  contain  much  that  is  new  and  stimu- 
lating. They  are  better  as  literature  than  as  acting  plays  ; 
for  they  are  so  packed  with  ideas  and  wit  that  one  requires 
leisure  to  enjoy  them  thoroughly.  The  graphic  descrip- 
tions given  with  each  play  enable  us  to  picture  the  scenes, 
and  we  scarcely  miss  the  theatre.  Still  they  are  eminently* 
suitable  plays  for  acting,  and  will  doubtless  eventually  win 
a  place  in  public  favour. 

As  works  of  art,  they  are  spoiled  by  the  continual  in- 
trusion of  Mr.  Shaw's  personality,  and  for  that  reason  they 
cannot  be  called  great  dramas.  Those  of  his  characters 
that  he  himself  evidently  admires  most,  are  a  trifle  blood- 
less; they  move  too  logically,  they  are  not  emotional 
enough,  though  all  are  witty.  But  men  and  women  are 
not  governed  by  reason  and  humour  alone :  passion  plays 
a  large  part.  Logic  and  laughter  do  not  yet  rule  the  world. 
If  Mr.  Shaw's  ideas  prevailed  the  world  might  be  a  safer 
place  to  live  in,  but  it  would  not  be  nearly  so  interesting. 

I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  a  subject  lightly  touched 
by  Mr.  Shaw  in  one  of  his  prefaces.  It  is  the  English 
home.  Most  Englishmen  speak  with  pride  of  home;  yet 
our  author  has  nothing  but  unmitigated  condemnation  for 
it.  According  to  him,  the  home  is  the  cause  of  our  bad 
manners  and  aloofness;  in  it  we  get  neither  the  pleasures 
of  society  nor  solitude.  The  remedy  for  the  narrowing 
influences  of  home  life  is  to  visit  the  theatre  and  public 
places  of  amusement  of tener ;  we  must  have  more  collective 
sociability. 

In  his  youth  Mr.  Shaw  wrote  four  novels.  The  titles 
are  : — "  The  Irrational  Knot,"  "  Love  Among  the  Artists," 
"  Cashel  Byron's  Profession,"  and  an  "  Unsocial  Socialist." 
"  Cashel  Byron's  Profession  "  was  republished  recently, 
the  other  three  are  now  out  of  print.  Cashel  Byron's 
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profession  is  prize-fighting,  and  the  book  contains  an 
account  of  a  boxing-match  that  would  make  the  fortune  of 
any  sporting  paper.  It  grips  and  thrills.  The  prize- 
fighter is  finally  married  to  an  enlightened  and  eman- 
cipated lady;  and  strange  to  say  the  match  is  not  found 
to  be  unsuitable.  At  the  end  of  the  book  there  is  a  dramatic 
version  of  the  novel  written  in  blank  verse,  because  as  the 
author  characteristically  tells  us,  he  had  not  time  to  write 
it  in  prose.  The  spectacle  of  prize-fighters,  trainers  and 
sporting-men  talking  blank  verse  is  irresistibly  funny. 

Two  philosophic  essays, "  The  Quintessence  of  Ibsenism  " 
and  the  "  Perfect  Wagnerite  "  are  a  proof  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
versatility.  The  first  is  a  detailed  examination  of  Ibsen's 
plays,  with  explanations  of  their  philosophy,  and  the  latter 
is  an  interesting  account  of  Wagner's  chief  work,  "  The 
Ring  of  the  Niblungs."  The  book  describes  not  only  the 
plot  of  the  operas,  but  their  inner  significance.  According 
to  Mr.  Shaw  the  work  is  a  parable  of  the  condition  of 
society  to-day.  Wagner  is  putting  before  us  the  old-time 
struggle  between  love  and  wealth  as  waged  under  modern 
conditions. 

Mr.  Shaw,  I  think,  proves  his  case  by  his  account  of 
Wagner's  life  as  a  revolutionist.  Throughout  the  book 
there  is  evidence  of  a  thorough  musical  knowledge.  He 
discourses  on  Wagner's  music  and  on  the  music  of  the 
past  and  the  future  in  a  direct  and  assertive  fashion;  but 
to  do  him  justice  he  generally  backs  up  his  assertions  by 
arguments.  He  is  always  informing,  and  has,  like  Buskin, 
a  manner  of  throwing  out  enlightening  asides  in  the 
course  of  an  argument.  This  book  is  in  some  respects  a 
compendium  of  Mr.  Shaw's  philosophical  and  socialistic 
ideas.  The  varied  nature  of  Mr.  Shaw's  activities  makes 
it  impossible  to  treat  each  exhaustively,  and  his  character 
presents  so  many  glittering  facets  to  the  view  that  it  is 
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difficult  to  put  a  presentment  into  words.  He  has  in  his 
time  played  many  parts — journalist,  novelist,  dramatist, 
musical  critic,  socialist  agitator,  philosopher  and  borough 
councillor.  Happily  he  is  still  with  us,  and  it  would  not 
he  surprising  if  he  were  to  assume  other  roles.  He  is  only 
part  of  the  way  on  his  progress,  and  it  is  too  soon  to  speak 
of  what  he  has  actually  achieved ;  we  cannot  yet  see  what 
will  be  the  result  of  his  conceptions  of  the  world  and 
society. 

But  though  it  is  too  soon  to  pass  judgmemt,  it  is  per- 
missible to  give  impressions  of  the  man  derived  from  the 
perusal  of  his  works.  First  and  foremost  he  is  a  humorist, 
but  a  humorist  who  has  serious  moments  and  not  a  serious 
man  who  is  occasionally  humorous.  He  is,  moreover,  as 
much  a  slave  to  this  ebullient  humour  as  some  men  are  to 
their  temper.  He  cannot  control  it,  and  its  constant  in- 
trusion mars  the  artistic  effect  of  his  work,  though  it  adds 
to  our  gaiety.  He  has  said  that  the  lot  of  the  man  who 
sees  life  truly  and  thinks  about  it  romantically  is  Despair ; 
but  it  might  also  be  said  that  the  lot  of  the  man  who  sees 
life  truly  and  thinks  about  it  humorously  is  stultification. 
People  are  apt  to  refuse  to  take  him  seriously.  His  courage 
is  undoubted,  he  freely  expresses  the  most  unpopular 
opinions,  and  he  takes  no  pains  to  conceal  his  attitude 
towards  the  multitude.  Quite  frankly  he  claims  the  posi- 
tion of  superior  person,  and  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  gibe 
at  the  average  man.  His  impatience  of  stupidity  and  his 
mocking  spirit  militate  against  the  real  sympathy  he  feels 
for  the  masses. 

He  has  been  called  by  one  of  his  fellow-socialists,  in  the 
amenities  of  debate,  "  the  Thersites  of  the  socialist  move- 
ment " ;  but  I  would  rather  dub  him  the  socialist  Mercutio. 
Throughout  his  work  he  is  never  the  mere  stylist.  Life  is 
to  him  more  than  art,  and  he  early  determined  not  to  let 
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himself  become  a  literary  man,  but  to  make  the  pen  his 
instrument  and  not  his  idol. 

Finally,  remembering  his  vegetarian  proclivities,  he  is 
an  intellectual  salad,  or  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  trespass  on 
his  own  peculiar  domain  of  paradox,  he  is  a  pathetic 
comedian  trying  to  be  serious,  a  vegetarian  who  delights 
in  literary  strong  meat,  a  humanitarian  who  never  spares 
his  opponents,  and  a  socialist  whose  most  marked  feature 
is  individuality. 


THE  HEART  OF  LAKELAND :  MEMORIES  AND 
ANTICIPATIONS. 

BY  L.  J.  OrrENHEiMER. 
PART  I. 

"TNJORTHWARDS."  The  mere  thought  of  the  word 
has  a  magical,  invigorating  power,  even  in  the 
drowsy  hours  before  dawn,  when  fellow-passengers  are 
coiled  in  vain  attempts  at  comfortable  slumber.  The  feel- 
ing must  be  largely  inspired  by  personal  causes,  for  it 
can  hardly  come  entirely  from  the  nature  of  the  northern 
country  I  love.  I  am  not  so  blindly  in  love  with  it  as  to 
think  that.  Action,  health-giving  struggles  with  the 
elements  and  most  of  life's  happiest  moments  are  associated 
with  it  in  my  mind;  business,  study,  enervating  enjoy- 
ments with  the  South,  and  I  can  never  enter  a  train 
northward-bound  without  thoughts  clustering  instinctively 
round  Lakeland. 

Wigan  is  passed  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  I  laugh  to 
think  how  ideas  change.  In  childhood,  when  my  mother 
each  summer  took  us  to  her  Scotch  home,  Wigan  was  an 
enchanted  town  whose  rows  of  signal  lights  and  furnace 
flames  licking  up  into  the  darkness  were  visions  not  to  be 
missed.  '  Years  have  brought  the  inevitable  yoke,"  and 
the  place  is  no  longer  "  apparelled  in  celestial  light,"  but, 
with  all  their  delusions  I  look  fondly  back  on  those  early 
journeys,  for  it  was  then  that  I  learnt  that  love  of  the 
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mountains  which  time  has  but  confirmed,  and  which  has 
become  one  of  the  most  precious  gifts  of  life. 

How  well  I  can  see  myself,  as  a  child  of  six  or  seven, 
looking  out  with  wide  eyes  for  the  Cheviots  from  the  seat 
by  the  window.  Very  cautiously  I  clear  the  moisture  from 
the  glass  at  intervals,  for  my  mother,  though  tired  out  and 
dozing,  with  one  of  my  brothers  asleep  in  her  arms,  is 
easily  disturbed,  and  the  least  noise  will  make  her  sit  up 
with  a  start  and  tell  me  to  lie  back  and  shut  my  eyes ;  so  I 
gaze  out  in  silence  past  the  distracting  fall  and  rise  of  the 
telegraph  wires  at  the  sleepy  white  villages  strung  along 
the  highroad,  and  the  trees  ankle-deep  in  mist  flying  by. 
For  hours  the  same  fields  would  seem  to  keep  up  with  us, 
passed  and  yet  ever  recurring ;  then  the  first  hints  of  light 
would  appear  over  some  low  hills  far  away,  and  altern- 
ately I  would  be  excited  at  the  thought  that  we  should 
soon  be  winding  through  the  Cheviots,  and  weary  at  the 
slow  march  of  the  dawn  and  the  endless,  monotonous 
succession  of  trees  and  villages  and  telegraph  poles,  all  as 
tiresome  to  me  then  as  the  unvarying  rhythm  of  the  rails 
beneath. 

At  length  came  Grayrigg  Fells,  or  the  Cheviots,  as  I 
thought  them,  for  the  mountains  of  England  consisted  in 
those  days  of  three  groups :  the  Pennines,  often  pointed 
out  to  me  in  the  distance  and  despised ;  Sea  Fell,  Helvellyu 
and  Skiddaw,  three  great  isolated  cones  rising  from  a  lake- 
dotted  plain,  watched  for  yearly  but  never  knowingly 
seen;  and  the  Cheviots,  a  range  which  neatly  divided 
England  from  Scotland,  and  which  consequently,  I  was 
bound  to  pass;  the  name  I  therefore  attached  to  the  most 
impressive  hills  seen  on  the  journey.  And  very  impn->- 
sive  these  Grayrigg  and  Shap  Fells  were.  At  what  an 
angle  I  had  to  look  up  to  see  their  tops,  silhouetted  blue- 
grey  against  the  dawn.  Tiny  sheep,  dimly  visible  below. 
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augmented  the  look  of  vastness,  and  as  the  train,  whirling 
along  the  winding  stream,  leaned  over  towards  the  bulky 
shape,  the  slowness  with  which  the  mountain's  form  and 
position  changed,  increased  the  illusion.  Then  an  opposing 
curve  of  the  rails  would  bring  fresh  hills  and  hollows  into 
view ;  over  a  coomb,  at  the  head,  a  cloud  brooded  perhaps, 
turning  the  mountain  grey  to  indigo  and  purple,  and  above 
in  the  higher  air  would  be  the  first  flush  of  pink  amongst 
the  pearly  lights  of  morning.  Those  great  stretches  of 
moorland  and  mountain  side,  so  beautiful  in  their  lone- 
liness, at  once  fascinated  and  frightened  me;  childish 
wonder  passed  into  awe  which  intensified,  until  it  was  a 
relief  to  have  the  spell  broken  by  someone  straightening 
himself  out  and  letting  a  sweet,  cool  draught  into  the 
stuffy  carriage.  Then  what  gladness  to  see  the  sun  peer 
over  the  mountain  rim,  hiding  it  with  an  aureole  of  light — 
happily  before  it  robbed  the  hills  of  their  mystery  they 
were  far  away  from  all  but  the  eye  of  memory. 

This  eagerly-expected  and  long-remembered  half-hour, 
yearly  enjoyed,  was  the  whole  of  my  youthful  acquaint- 
ance with  mountains.  I  wonder  will  my  boy,  who  knew 
the  lake  hills  before  his  alphabet,  and  has  rambled  over 
them"  with  me  when  they  have  been  wrapped  in  cloud,  or 
laden  with  sunlit  snow,  in  the  clearness  of  May  mornings 
and  hazy  summer  heat — will  he,  I  wonder,  when  he  grows 
up,  long  for  the  hills  as  I  do,  or  will  the  rents  his  knicker- 
bockers have  sustained  in  his  scrambles  be  the  chief  result 
of  my  endeavours. 

Curiously  enough,  I  was  never  affected  by  the  same  hills 
seen  in  broad  daylight  on  the  return  journey,  nor  yet  by 
the  grander  distant  mountains.  To-day  the  attraction  of 
Shap  Fells  is  due  mostly  to  the  memories  they  call  up, 
and  much  more  precious  is  the  far  away  little  group  of 
peaks  seen  across  Morecambe  Bay.  As  the  train  flies 
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northward,  leaving  Kendal  below,  my  eyes  are  now  strained 
to  disentangle  the  Pikes  and  Crinkles,  and  if  perchance  I 
recognise  Mickledore  in  that  small  gap  on  the  sky  line, 
at  once  the  Sea  Fell  cliffs  rise  in  all  their  grandeur  above 
it,  and  in  place  of  the  low,  blue,  ragged  ridge,  seen  by  the 
eye  of  childhood  and  sadly  confirmed  by  the  camera,  groups 
of  majestic  peaks  appear,  separated  by  the  most  varied 
valleys — peaceful,  luxuriant,  romantic  or  desolate — and 
linked  by  grassy  arms,  with  tarns  lying  lonely  in  the 
hollows  of  their  outstretched  hands.  Thus  is  vision  dis- 
torted by  knowledge. 

The  knowledge  was  long  in  coming.  Until  after  my 
schooldays  were  over  I  had  never  been  amongst  the  hills, 
but  at  length  I  was  allowed  freedom,  and  the  first  use  made 
of  it  was  to  hasten  to  the  heart  of  Lakeland,  the  summit  of 
Great  Gable,  to  discover  whether  those  blue  shadowy  hills 
were  really  grander  than  Grayrigg.  I  blush  to  think  of  this 
first  scramble.  Two-thirds  of  the  way  up  the  mountain  I  got 
on  to  screes  lying  at  what  seemed  to  me  then  an  appalling 
angle,  and  with  terror  felt  myself  slipping.  I  believe  I 
lay  on  the  stones  for  a  time,  afraid  to  move  lest  the 
mountain  should  shiver  down,  taking  me  over  the  edge  of 
one  of  the  precipices.  Screes  in  those  days  were  frequently 
piled  up  until  they  stood  60  degrees  from  the  horizontal, 
and  they  still  seem  able  to  maintain  this  angle  in  the  work 
of  amateur  artists,  though  to  anyone  who  knows  the 
mountains  well  the  effect  is  unconvincing ;  since  they  have 
been  content  with  an  inclination  of  35  to  40  degrees  their 
terrors  have  vanished.  The  precipices  also  seem  to  have 
decreased  in  number,  and  instead  of  perpetually  yawning 
beneath  the  mountain  rambler  they  have  of  late  years 
required  some  hunting.  The  fright  occasioned  by  this 
little  episode  was  soon  banished  by  the  delight  of  being  for 
the  first  time  on  a  mountain  top.  The  freedom  was  what 
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impressed  me  most;  mile  upon  mile  of  wild  country  over 
which  one  could  wander  at  will.  It  made  me  whirl  my 
arms  over  my  head  in  idiotic  ecstacy.  What  joy  to  be  able 
to  cast  off  all  restraint,  to  feel  far  out  of  anyone's  sight  or 
hearing,  alone  with  Nature.  I  shouted,  and  was  startled 
at  the  stillness ;  rushed  about  over  the  boulders  to  dissipate 
a  nervous  tremble  caused  by  the  strange  loneliness,  and 
came  unexpectedly  to  the  edge  overlooking  Wastdale  and 
Hell  Gate.  Then  for  the  first  time  I  appreciated  the 
austere  grandeur  of  the  mountains;  of  the  mountains 
themselves,  apart  from  adventitious  aid  of  dawn  or  cloud 
or  sunset  glow.  The  Napes  ridges  proudly  rearing  up 
below  me  and  the  screes  shooting  down  to  the  feet  of  those 
great  rocks,  sinuously  swathing  them,  passing  through 
their  narrow  gates  and  then  down,  far  below,  with 
unswerving  straightness  towards  the  distant  stream — these 
filled  me  with  new  feelings  of  wonder. 

But  freedom  was  still  the  greatest  discovery,  and  day 
after  day,  holiday  after  holiday,  I  returned  to  seek  out  the 
wildest  fells,  happy  if  rid  of  fields  and  fences,  moving  my 
quarters  daily  as  desire  guided,  without  the  shackles  of  a 
plan.  I  began  to  feel  that  my  mountain  novitiate  was 
overhand  imagined  that  I  enjoyed  the  hills  to  the  full.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  could  not  truely  appreciate  their  very 
grandest  parts.  I  often  sat  by  Sprinkling  Tarn  to  admire 
Great  End ;  most  of  the  cliffs  in  the  district  I  had  seen,  but 
for  over  a  dozen  years  I  saw  them  with  only  half-opened 
eyes.  Since  I  began  to  climb  them  they  have  been  charged 
with  quite  a  new  impressiveness,  even  viewed  from  below 
or  in  the  distance.  I  could  not  have  believed,  in  those 
earlier  days,  that  an  intense  appreciation  of  the  mountains 
might  be  compatible  with  the  most  undignified  gymnastics 
upon  them,  or  that  hilarious  levity  brimming  over  from 
jovial  companions  might  even  enhance  the  wild  beauty  of 
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gullies  and  ridges;  but  experience  has  taught  me  that 
scenery  is  enjoyed  most  in  pauses  between  muscular  and 
mental  efforts.  You  are  climbing  a  difficult  chimney; 
your  whole  attention  is  given  to  surmounting  the  chock- 
stone  just  above,  you  wedge  your  knees  firmly,  your  fingers 
manage  to  grip  the  stone,  then  a  few  moments  of  violent 
exertion  and  you  are  up.  While  you  are  recovering 
breath  before  looking  after  the  rope  for  the  next  man  the 
whole  picture  flashes  into  your  mind  and  stamps  itself 
there  in  a  way  that  rarely  happens  when  you  look  long  and 
intently,  trying  to  stamp  it  there  yourself.  Or  you  are 
sketching;  while  intent  on  reproducing  the  tones  and 
colours  of  a  sombre  evening  a  filmy  cloud  on  the  mountain 
verge  is  suddenly  seized  by  the  hidden  sun  and  turned  to  a 
fringe  of  fire;  it  sends  down  streamers  into  the  shadow, 
leaves  them  to  wind  stealthily  in  the  cold,  round, 
unsuspected  pinnacles,  and  floats  away,  a  mass  of  glowing 
vapour,  reflecting  radiance,  as  it  moves,  on  to  the  slabs  of 
rock  in  the  dark  hollow  beneath.  You  feel  mad  at  the 
hopelessness  of  altering  your  sketch,  but  in  those  few 
moments  before  the  gold  is  dimmed  and  the  grey  prevails, 
you  will  have  drunk  in  more  enjoyment  than  ever  you 
would  if  you  had  merely  gone  out  to  watch  the  sunset.  I 
have  often  heard  that  the  best  way  to  enjoy  river  scenery 
is  to  go  fishing,  and  I  feel  confident  that  no  greater 
opportunities  are  afforded  to  appreciate  mountain  grandeur 
than  in  climbing  one  of  the  grey  cliffs  which  so  often 
gather  round  the  nobler  summits. 

But  the  best  gift  of  the  mountains  to  me  came  before  I 
thought  of  rock-climbing ;  it  may  not  be  found  by  seeking ; 
like  joy,  it  is  oftenest  attained  when  on  some  other  quest ; 
follow  it  and  it  will  fly  away. 

Who  takes  no  thought 

To  him  'tis  brought 

To  him,  unsought  'tis  given. 
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I  myself  gained  it  in  suffering,  and  the  recollection  is  still 
so  painful  that  I  shudder  at  the  thought.  I  well  remember 
stamping  about  on  the  Gable  top  all  night,  heedless  alike 
of  its  grandeur  and  the  cold.  It  was  the  most  terrible  night 
I  have  had  to  endure,  a  night  of  mental  torture.  Slowly 
the  dark  hours  passed  by,  but  before  morning  the  spell  of 
the  hills  had  wrought  its  work.  Since  that  day  the 
mountains  have  been  more  to  me  than  mere  playgrounds; 
from  majestic  piles  or  grass-  or  lichen-covered  rocks  they 
were  transformed  to  titans,  who  in  their  dreams  listen  to 
the  joys  and  woes  of  the  little  restless  wanderers  amongst 
them,  still  them  and  echo  their  emotions  in  after  years, 
returning  the  sweets  of  sorrow  without  its  bitterness. 
From  that  night  I  have  understood  Coleridge's  lines  :  — 

0  Lady !  we  receive  but  what  we  give, 

And  in  our  life  alone  does  nature  live : 

Ours  is  her  wedding-garment,  ours  her  shroud ! 

And  would  we  aught  behold,  of  higher  worth, 
Than  that  inanimate  cold  world  allowed 
To  the  poor  loveless  ever-anxious  crowd, 

Ah,  from  the  soul  itself  must  issue  forth 
A  light,  a  glory,  a  fair  luminous  cloud 

Enveloping  the  Earth. 

But  the  life  with  which  Lakeland  is  now  invested  by 
experience,  apart  from  this  one  strain  of  sorrow,  is  wholly 
joyous.  Derwentwater  and  Patterdale  have  always  their 
''  wedding-garments  "  and  rejoice  in  the  memory  of  roses. 
Langdale,  too,  is  always  the  valley  of  friendship ;  Bow  Fell 
may  be  storm-enveloped  or  snow-clad,  but  I  still  see  it  as 
on  that  June  morning  when  two  hardy  ramblers  came 
upon  me  endeavouring  to  paint  the  mists  travelling  up  its 
hollows ;  a  chance  meeting  amongst  the  hills  of  three  who 
had  lived  close  to  one  another  for  years  without  getting 
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beyond  nods  and  commonplaces.  What  times  we  have  had 
together  since,  what  tramps  over  moor  and  mountain, 
what  memorable  days  on  the  Pillar,  what  sights  for  the 
gods!  For  years  we  have  religiously  observed  the 
principal  festivals,  appointed  by  the  Church,  in  Lakeland, 
feasting  the  day  long  in  our  own  fashion  "  under  the 
canopy,"  and  returning  nightly  to  make  merry  over  flagons 
of  shandygaff  at  the  Wastdale  or  Buttermere  inn. 

Experiences  have  all  endeared  the  district  to  me,  so  that 
I  perhaps  have  an  exaggerated  idea  of  its  loveliness,  but 
remembrance  of  even  the  greater  glories  of  Switzerland 
does  but  heighten  its  beauty  for  me.  There  is  a  delightful 
quietness  about  it  all;  no  straining  after  startling  effects 
like  that  of  the  Eiger,  no  "  canine  tooth  in  a  gigantic 
carnivorous  jaw,"  as  Mr.  Dent  has  called  the  Dru;  even 
the  Langdale  Pikes,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  bizarre, 
look  broadly  based  and  strongly  buttressed,  and  the  little 
farms  nestle  comfortably  at  their  feet.  Nay,  even  under 
the  grey  cliffs  of  Sea  Fell,  silent,  but  for  the  drip  of  water 
from  its  high  overhanging  walls  and  the  lonely  call  of  the 
raven,  out  of  sight  of  field  or  farm  you  are  conscious  that 
this  spot  of  central  wildness  is  girt  round  by  the  most 
habitable  of  mountain  regions.  Small — in  a  day  it  can  be 
crossed  in  any  direction — yet  containing  as  many  different 
types  of  beauty  as  it  has  valleys,  and  each  type  ever 
varying  in  mood.  Time  may  perhaps,  through  the 
ruthless  hand  of  man,  wither  certain  charms;  but,  as  was 
said  about  Cleopatra  of  old,  custom  can  never  stale  its 
infinite  variety. 
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PART  II. 

Ah,  Love !  could  you  and  I  with  Him  conspire 
To  grasp  this  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire, 

Would  not  we  shatter  it  to  bits — and  then 
Re-mould  it  nearer  to  the  heart's  desire? 

— Omar   Khayydm. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  diversions  after  a  hard  day  on 
the  hills  is  to  sit  in  the  Wastdale  smoke-room  listening  to 
the  endless  stream  of  conversation,  argument  and  banter 
which  flows  on,  now  with  smooth  serenity,  now  up- 
roariously tossed  from  side  to  side,  until  thoughts  of  fitness 
for  the  morrow  warn  one  after  another  to  slink  off  bed- 
wards.  The  room  is  small  and  has  seat  accommodation 
for  about  half-a-dozen,  but  this  only  gives  the  more  oppor- 
tunity for  assuming  unconventional  postures  on  the  floor. 
To-night  the  score  of  men  who  are  thickening  the  atmos- 
phere, are  careless  about  bedtime,  for  the  morrow  is  the 
day  of  dispersion.  In  the  place  of  honour,  by  the  fire,  as 
of  right,  sits  the  Wanderer,  listening  for  the  most  part, 
with  an  amused,  tolerant  expression  playing  round  his 
grizzled  moustache  and  beard,  but  breaking  out  at  times 
into  the  most  dogmatic  and  unaccommodating  dicta. 
Then  his  face  becomes  full  of  serious  animation  and  forms 
a  fine  contrast  to  the  assumed  nonchalance  of  the 
Bohemian  beside  him,  or  the  more  youthful  animation  of 
the  majority  in  the  room,  but  just  now  he  is  puffing 
quietly  at  his  favourite  down-curved  pipe,  waiting  to  be 
roused. 

"  May  one  enquire  what  last  villainy  has  been  per- 
petrated ?  "  the  Bohemian  asks,  holding  out  a  hand  for  the 
climbing  book,  in  which  a  youth  has  just  finished  entering 
the  record  of  some  exploit.  "  Have  you  violated  the  vir- 
ginity of  some  secret  cleft,  or  has  '  the  attempt  and  not  the 
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deed  confounded  ?  '  Hm  ! — threading  the  rope,— a 
shoulder  up  once  more — are  we  to  consider  that  conform- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  game,  umpire?"  he  continues, 
addressing  the  Wanderer. 

"  In  my  improved  system  of  mountaineering,"  replies  the 
latter,  "  all  aid,  whether  human  or  artificial,  is  absolutely 
forbidden  in  any  circumstances  whatever,  and  the  offender 
is  condemned  to  be  hauled,  between  two  guides,  up  Alps, 
provided  with  fixed  ropes  and  spikes.  The  more  a  climber 
depends  on  his  own  brain  and  muscle  the  better,  and  the 
sooner  you  stop  standing  on  each  other's  heads  and 
shoulders,  and  using  artificial  aids  on  the  rocks,  the  less 
chance  there  is  that  you  will  be  made  fools  of  by  a  few 
professional  gymnasts  and  engineers." 

"  Well,  I,  for  one,  don't  agree  with  you  at  all.  I  think 
one  of  the  great  pleasures  of  our  sport  is  the  good  fellow- 
ship which  comes  from  feeling  that  the  climb  is  being 
done  by  the  party  rather  than  by  the  individual  members 
of  it." 

"  Oh,  I  can  imagine  the  undying  gratitude  that  each 
feels  for  all  the  never-to-be-mentioned  pulls  and  shoves 
from  his  companions.  No,  the  essential  element  in 
mountaineering,  as  a  sport,  is  the  overcoming  of  difficul- 
ties ;  in  proportion  as  they  are  evaded  the  sport  diminishes, 
and  the  ideal  mountaineer  is  the  man  who  makes  first 
ascents,  alone  and  unaided." 

"Hear,  hear!"  a  young  Yorkshireman  chimes  in; 
"  step  up  one,  Wanderer.  I'll  go  nap  on  those  senti- 
ments;" but  the  Wanderer  doesn't  seem  quite  pleased, 
and  remarks  to  the  Bohemian :  '  '  Preserve  me  from  my 
friends;  I  can  defend  myself  against  my  enemies.'  ' 

Meanwhile  the  Yorkshireman  chatters  on :  "  Look  at 
the  first  ascents  of  the  Needle  and  Pinnacle.  Talk  about 
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pulling  big  trees  up,  there  are  trump  cards  for  you.  For 
rattling  good  sport  unroped  climbing  is  Al." 

A  milder  man  now  joins  in  the  conversation.  '  Well, 
if  you  won't  take  proper  precautions  for  your  own  sakes, 
I  think  you  might  for  the  sake  of  others.  Don't  all  the 
leading  authorities  on  climbing  insist  on  the  use  of  the 
rope  ?  " 

The  Wanderer  fires  up.  "  '  Sake  of  others ! '  'Authori- 
ties !  '  What  are  authorities  ?  Humbugs,  sir ;  for  the 
most  part,  humbugs — the  concentrated  essence  of  inepti- 
tude !  Good  of  others,  indeed !  You  are  just  as  short- 
sighted in  your  altruism  as  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world, 
that  saves  up  all  its  weaklings  in  hospitals  to  propagate  a 
debilitated  race,  and  makes  conventional  hypocrites  of  its 
worthless  members,  instead  of  encouraging  them  to  dare 
to  be  themselves.  If  they  only  committed  their  crimes 
and  were  hanged,  future  generations  might  be  saved  from 
their  leaven ;  and  so  with  you  and  your  rope.  If  you  are 
anxious  for  the  good  of  society,  why,  in  the  name  of  all 
reasonableness,  don't  you  go  unroped  ?  If  you're  a  duffer, 
and  fall  and  kill  yourself,  the  world  will  be  well  rid  of  you, 
and  you  won't  run  the  risk  of  dragging  down  a  man  the 
world's  in  need  of." 

k  Those  are  surely  very  un-Christian  sentiments,"  re- 
plies the  other. 

"  Modernity,"  the  Bohemian  remarks. 

"  But,"  the  milder  man  adds,  "  why  do  you  yourself 
always  go  roped  if  those  are  your  opinions?  " 

"Mine?  Not  in  the  least,"  answers  the  Wanderer. 
"  I'm  a  Hedonist.  I've  not  been  advocating  altruism. 
They  are  yours,  all  of  yours,  taken  to  a  logical  conclusion." 

"  Rats !  "  ejaculated  the  Yorkshireman,  emphatically. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon !  1  don't  quite  grasp  the  drift  of 
your  remark— or  argument,  shall  I  say?" 
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"  I  mean  they're  not  mine,  nohow ;  and  if  that's  your 
tack,  by  Jove,  I'm  not  having  any." 

"  If  that's  what  you  mean,  your  terse  and  original 
manner  of  expressing  it  in  some  measure  atones  for  the 
occult  contradiction — 

"  Here,  I  say,  steady  on !  Keep  smiling !  I've  not 
learnt  double  Dutch." 

"  Don't  overstrain  him,  old  boy,"  says  one  who,  tired  of 
lying  in  what  looked  an  easy  attitude  against  another 
man's  shins,  had  got  up  to  stretch  himself  and  glance  out- 
side, "  if  you  want  to  make  any  improvements  leave  the 
sport  and  begin  with  the  weather.  We  shall  have  a  soaker 
on  the  way  home  to-morrow ;  clouds  scurrying  across  from 
the  south-west  and  the  mercury  falling." 

The  Wanderer  looks  up  with  a  twinkle,  remarking,  "  I 
intend  to  make  a  fortune  some  day  out  of  an  aneroid  for 
sale  to  hotels  and  boarding  houses — warranted  always  to 
rise  when  tapped;  the  subsequent  fall  to  be  managed 
stealthily  when  unobserved.  A  wetting  never  harms  any- 
one, but  worrying  because  one  expects  to  get  wet  plays  the 
very  devil  with  enjoyment." 

"  I  like  your  calm  indifference,"  says  my  Tall  friend, 
sitting  on  the  table  edge.  "  I  wish  you  had  to  walk  with 
us  to  Windermere,  to-morrow,  instead  of  trapping  it  doAvii 
to  Seascale;  we'd  see  whether  you'd  sit  still  in  the  train 
with  squelchy  boots  and  clammy  knees,  without  swearing, 
eh,  Tommy,  lad  ?  Really,  the  railway  ought  to  be  brought 
up  here  to  take  us  back  from  our  climbing  in  comfort." 

"  Shame,  shame,"  resounds  on  all  sides. 

"  If  there's  one  thing  I  detest  it's  getting  wet  on  the 
way  home.  Now  a  short  line  from  Drigg  is  all  that's 
wanted,  or  you  might  have  a  delightful  run  from  Winder- 
mere  to  Ambleside,  right  up  Langdale  (no  one  can  say  that 
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it's  not  spoilt  already  with  those  messy  quarries),  and  a 
tunnel  through  to  Wastdale  Head." 

"  I  might  lose  my  chair  if  I  got  up  to  kick  him,"  says  the 
Wanderer,  "  but  perhaps  someone  else  will  oblige,"  and 
the  Bohemian  is  stirred  to  prophesy  "  Every  peak  and 
valley  shall  be  accessible,  but  the  access  thereto  shall  then 
be  of  no  avail." 

"  Why  not  ?"  the  Wanderer  asks ;  "  won't  any  places 
spring  up  for  the  greasy  multitudes  to  get  beer  at? 
Besides,  you  don't  consider  that  though  there  would  be 
nothing  for  them  to  look  at  but  scenery,  they  would  have 
the  satisfaction  of  annihilating  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by 
the  few  who  come  here  at  present." 

"  Nay,"  says  another,  "  you're  too  hard  on  the  poor 
fellows;  I'm  sure  that  each  of  us  in  his  time  has  met  all 
conditions  of  men  on  the  hills,  and  almost  all  of  them 
appreciative." 

"  An  argument  on  the  other  side,"  remarks  the 
Wanderer.  "  The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  reaching  the 
best  mountains  at  present  weed  out  the  unappreciative. 
The  only  advantage  that  I  can  see  in  an  express  service  to 
Wastdale  is  that  there  would  probably  be  also  an  express 
service  from  it,  by  which  we  could  quickly  rush  away  from 
the  invaders  and  solace  ourselves  with  recollections." 

"  The  memory  of  what  has  been  and  nevermore  will  be," 
the  Bohemian  adds,  to  himself. 

"  Ay,  you  may  sneer,"  the  Tall  Man  continues,  "  but  I 
shall  stick  up  for  the  rights  of  the  masses  in  spite  of  you 
all.  We  had  to  endure  enough  conservatism  and  bunkum 

pig-headed  sentimentalism — from  every  pottering  busy- 
body before  the  Thirlmere  scheme  was  passed,  and  now 
look  at  the  thousands  who  enjoy  the  lake  on  a  first-rate 
road,  and  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  the  silver 
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threads  coursing  down  Helvellyn  are  supplying  a  million 
people  with  pure  mountain  water." 

"  Do  you  remember  what  Thirlmere  used  to  look  like  ?" 
asks  another,  and  being  answered  in  the  negative, 
continues :  "  Well,  your  finely  engineered  road,  with  its 
monotonous  wall,  used  to  be  on  one  side  a  picturesque 
highway,  and  on  the  other  a  delightful  rough  lane,  which 
kept  the  few  cyclists  there  were  well  away.  Lovely, 
irregular,  moss-covered  walls,  with  wild  geranium  in  the 
crannies  and  crowned  with  ferns  instead  of  a  mean  railing ; 
and  the  walk,  too,  diversified  by  streams  brawling  down 
the  hillside,  by  which  you  could  loiter  and  drink ;  now  all 
tantalisingly  culverted  and  kept  out  of  reach,  and  the 
monotony  of  the  wall  to-day  is  chiefly  relieved  by  cast-iron 
gates — 

"  Painted  a  delicate  duck -egg  blue." 

"  Admitted — blue  cast-iron  gates,  and  notices  as  to  the 
penalty  for  stealing  water.  Why,  merely  to  have  seen  the 
beauty  of  Thirlmere's  old  outline  from  Raven  Crag  and 
the  quaint  bridge  that  crossed  it  at  Armboth  would  have 
convinced  you." 

"  Nay,  man,  man !  the  shape's  beautiful  enough  for 
anyone  as  it  is,  and  as  for  the  wall,  never  fear  it'll  get  as 
rickety  as  the  old  one  in  time,  and  as  much  in  need  of 
being  cleared  of  weeds,  if  that's  all  you  want." 

"  Is  it  a  fact,"  asks  a  man  in  the  corner,  playing  chess 
under  difficulties,  "  that  the  '  rock  of  names '  has  been 
tampered  with?" 

;'  That's  a  very  minor  matter,"  the  Bohemian  replies ; 
"  they've  got  a  new  one — beautiful  polished  granite  with 
the  noble  appellations  of  the  Waterworks  Committee 
blazoned  thereon  in  gold,  and  set  up  on  a  sham  castle, 
which  covers  over  the  ugliness  and  horror  of  Manchester's 
new  throat — a  sham  castle,  with  sham  loopholes,  sham 
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machicolations  and  a  plentiful  array  of  senseless  battle- 
ments." 

"Well,"  the  Tall  Man  retorts,  "at  least  they're  the 
names  of  decent,  respectable  citizens,  and  as  for  Coleridge 
and  Wordsworth,  they  were  a  couple  of  old  vandals  to 
carve  their  initials  on  the  scenery.  I  wonder  what  the 
inhabitants  said  when  they  and  Southey  pounced  down 
here  and  started  exploiting  the  district?  I'll  bet  they 
spoke  about  it  exactly  as  you're  talking  now  about  the 
improvements  of  to-day.  If  you'd  lived  a  hundred  years 
ago  you  would  all  have  protested — every  stick-in-the-mud 
of  you — against  Wordsworth  for  dragging  the  beauties  of 
these  sequestered  dales  out  of  their  retirement,  and  leading 
a  horde  of  outlandish  literary  gents  and  tourists  to  overrun 
the  district ;  but  because  the  damage  was  done  before  your 
day  you  admire  it.  It's  always  the  same.  I'll  warrant 
there  were  fine  outcries  before  Grasmere  Church  was  set 
up,  letters  to  the  Times,  Mountain-solitude  Preservation 
Societies,  Leagues  against  interference  with  k  immemorial 
rights  of  rapine.'  Ay,  and  now  it  gives  the  keynote  of 
peace  to  this  most  tranquil  vale,  according  to  the  writer  of 
descriptive  papers,  full  of  umbrageous  and  ethereal 
thingamajigs." 

'  Well  done,"  chimes  in  an  engineer ;  "  you'll  convert 
them  all  soon.  In  the  meantime  I  may  state  that  I  am 
prepared  to  give  estimates  for  the  proposed  railway,  and 
I'll  stand  you  a  drink,  '  Long  Legs,'  on  the  strength  of  it !" 

"  Eh,  man,  man,  I'm  only  kidding  you.  Do  you  think  / 
want  any  more  roads  and  railways?"  This  sudden  change 
of  front  quite  upsets  the  seriousness  with  which  some  of  the 
party  were  trying  to  approach  the  question,  but  the  Tall 
Man  continues  quite  calmly :  "  Nay,  when  I  become  a 
millionaire  I'll  buy  up  the  whole  of  the  wild  part  of  the 
Lake  District  for  the  nation, — the  Sea  Fell  and  Bow  Fell 
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groups,  and  the  mountains  round  the  heads  of  Ennerdale, 
Borrowdale,  and  Langdale — the  Old  Man  group  also  I 
would  like,  but — no,  no,  I'm  afraid  Coniston  is  too  much 
spoilt;  the  quarries  on  the  Honister  might  perhaps  be 
cleared  away,  along  with  the  wire  railings  on  some  of  the 
Ennerdale  tops,  and  then  we'll  have  a  Trust  to  see  that 
there  are  no  more  railways  or  sordid  industries." 

"  And  all  the  old  shepherds  shall  be  waiters  and  the 
farmers'  wives  and  daughters  rapacious  landladies,  eh? 
And  the  paths  shall  be  made  straight,  and  finger-posts 
plentifully  supplied,  that  we  may  all  walk  therein.  No, 
I  put  not  my  confidence  in  Trusts,  nor  my  trust  in  would- 
be  benefactors." 

The  Traveller  nods  assent  to  the  Bohemian's  cynical 
forebodings,  and  adds  despondently :  "  Trust  or  no  Trust, 
it  will  all  come  to  the  same  thing  soon.  I  saw  it  happen 
so  at  Zermatt  before  some  of  you  were  born,  and  I  foresee 
the  fate  of  Wastdale  Head.  A  road  over  the  Sty  will  be 
the  beginning;  then  there  will  be  an  outcry  of  lack  of 
accommodation,  and  several  well-appointed  hotels  will 
naturally  follow,  with  a  guide's  bureau  beside  the  band- 
stand and  telescopes  in  the  parterres  for  watching  the 
principal  climbs.  Next,  a  funicular  railway  up  Gavel 
Neese  to  an  Aussichtspunkt  Beer-garden  on  the  Gable  top, 
with  a  station  midway  for  visitors  to  the  Needle  and  Aretes. 
Performances  on  the  Needle  might  take  place  at  stated 
times  in  correspondence  with  the  trains,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  are  doing  the  Lakes  in  three  days,  and  can 
spare  no  time  for  any  sights,  except  those  marked  with  a 
double  star,  cinematograph  exhibitions  of  ascents  would  be 
given  in  the  Wastdale  Concert  Hall  at  night.  Then,  if  I 
might  suggest  further  probable  improvements,  the  best 
view  points  on  the  mountain  could  be  planted  with  seats 
(no  doubt  our  friend's  Lake  District  Fund  would  undertake 
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this),  and  the  various  routes  on  the  crags  could  be 
indicated  by  spashes  of  paint,  freshened  up  annually 
before  the  season.  Danger-boards  at  the  bottom  of  certain 
climbs  have  already  been  suggested,  I  think ;  on  the  easier 
and  more  frequented  it  will  be  necessary  to  regulate  the 
traffic  by  confining  ascents  to  one  route  and  descents  to 
another.  Then  beggars  might  be  licensed  to  yodel  and 
make  horn-echoes  in  front  of  precipices  for  the  delectation 
of  visitors." 

"  Really,"  the  Tall  Man  strikes  in,  "  when  all  this  comes 
to  pass  I  shall  not  be  bothered  every  year  by  my  friends 
to  go  to  Switzerland  with  them ;  they'll  find  all  its  advan- 
tages here." 

"'  Then,  of  course,  having  done  all  they  could  think  of 
for  the  delight  of  the  greatest  number  the  Trustees  would 
naturally  wish  to  do  honour  to  all  who  had  helped  to  make 
this  possible,  by  erecting  inappropriate  monuments  in 
prominent  places  to  our  friend  the  donor,  to  Wordsworth 
and  Ruskin,  to  each  other,  perhaps.  I  don't  know  whether 
any  other  innovations  occur  to  anyone." 

More  wild  life — red  deer  and  an  eagle  or  two  is  suggested 
as  an  improvement,  but  a  Scotchman  fires  up  at  this  with  : 
"  Hoots,  mon,  ye  canna  tell  when  ye're  well  aff ;  na,  we've 
seen  what  wild  life  means  in  Scotland." 

"  Give  our  Highland  experience,  Thomas,"  says  the  Tall 
Man ;  "  they're  not  always  so  strict  as  people  imagine." 

"  No !  and  I  fancy  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
Scotch  ascents  are  made  in  prohibited  months.  However, 
we  went  to  a  glen  where  we  understood,  from  the  guide- 
book, that  there  was  no  prohibition,  although  every  day 
we  came  across  30  or  40  deer  and  watched  them  race  up 
the  corries  in  front  of  us.  Well,  each  morning  we  passed 
an  old  Highlander  in  his  potato  patch,  with  bare-legged 
kiddies  about  him,  or  with  his  sheep  dogs  at  the  foot  of 
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the  hills,  and  had  the  usual  word  with  him  on  the  state  of 
the  weather,  so  when  we  found  him  at  the  Inn  with  our 
Host  one  evening,  of  course  we  ordered  whisky  for  him 
and  started  to  chat.  After  a  while  I  began  to  tell  of  some 
fine  stags  we  had  seen  while  on  the  rocks ;  they  couldn't  see 
or  scent  us,  but  kept  looking  about  uneasily  when  we 
loosened  a  stone,  and  we  managed  to  get  quite  close  before 
they  spotted  us  and  dashed  off  in  a  panic.  "Well,  old 
what's  his  name,  the  landlord,  listened  for  a  while,  and 
then  said,  drily,  "  I'm  thinking  you'd  better  no'  be  telling 
where  you've  been  and  what  you've  been  seeing,"  but  the 
Highlander  (who  was  a  keeper,  of  course)  only  remarked : 
'Ach,  maybe  they'd  pe  hares,'  and  hares,  long  or  short 
eared,  as  the  case  might  be,  we  called  them  while  he  re- 
mained there." 

"Ay,"  the  Tall  Man  adds,  "  it  was  a  fine  sight,  but  not 
worth  exchanging  for  freedom." 

"  Bother  the  red  deer,"  interposes  an  irreverent  youth. 
"  I  want  to  know  why  there  are  none  of  the  pink  and  white 
variety  now,  as  there  used  to  be  in  Albert  Smith's  days, 
to  smother  us  with  flowers  and  kisses  on  our  safe  return, 
or  to  implore  us  to  rest  our  weary  heads  upon  their  breasts 
as  they  implored  Sir  Excelsior.  But  then,  of  course,  none 
of  us  has  the  correct  sad  brow — or  is  it  a  falchion  eye  or 
clarion  tongue  that's  wanting  ?  " 

While  the  company  is  in  the  vein  for  improvements  I 
make  a  venture  myself,  but  it  is  ruled  out  of  order,  being 
nothing  less  than  the  turning  of  Saddleback,  so  as  to  link 
the  Helvellyn  range  with  Skiddaw,  block  the  railway, 
crush  the  disfiguring  granite  works,  and  show  its  almost 
Alpine  ridges  to  the  heart  of  Lakeland  instead  of  to  the 
outer  world.  Another  suggestion  is  more  favourably  con- 
sidered, for;  although  it  involved  the  subsidence  of  south- 
west Cumberland  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  hundred 
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feet,  instances  of  similar  occurrences  were  quickly  given, 
whereas  the  removal  of  mountains  has  for  many  centuries 
commended  itself  more  as  a  test  of  faith  than  as  a  recog- 
nised trade.  I  draw  pictures  of  the  sea  submerging  the 
tract  between  Blackcombe  and  Whitehaven,  with  its  mines, 
railways  and  watering  places,  and  reaching  up  Wastdale 
as  up  some  wild  Highland  loch. 

"  Tell  you  how,"  an  American  remarks  to  the  fire, 
"  that's  all  middling  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  another 
submergence  seems  more  pressing — I  indicate  the  people. 
You  don't  give  your  scenery  a  chance.  I  sit  on  the  top  of 
Sea  Fell  and  try  to  locate  the  objects  of  interest,  when  up 
pop  irrepressible  individuals  out  of  chimneys  and  Lord 
knows  where  all  around,  until  the  hillock  is  all  scabby 
with  fellow-creatures." 

"Allow  me  to  shake  hands  with  you,"  says  the  "Wanderer, 
"  that's  the  only  reasonable  suggestion  we've  had  yet,"  and 
then  he  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  pleasures  of  loneliness;  of 
tent-life  in  the  High  Alps  away  from  the  throng,  of 
exploration  in  distant  parts  of  the  globe.  We  stir  his 
recollections  and  he  describes  the  Alps  when  they  were  but 
half  known,  passes  on  to  the  Himalayas,  with  side  stories 
of  Eastern  ways,  Gurkha  guides,  hypnotic  jugglers;  from 
there  jumping  to  and  fro  about  the  earth  and  ending, 
as  we  began,  in  Lakeland,  but  in  the  days  when  the  wilder 
parts  of  it  were  really  lonely,  before  there  were  finger- 
posts on  the  mountain  passes  and  dress  circle  seats  opposite 
the  Napes  Needle;  when  the  gullies  and  chimnies  were 
unnamed  and  the  cliffs  undisturbed  save  by  buzzards  and 
ravens. 

The  Tall  Man  told  me  next  day,  as  we  tramped  over  Sea 
Fell  Pike,  that  in  his  sleep  a  railway  porter  shook  him  up 
and  asked  for  his  ticket.  "  Coniston,"  he  answered 
drowsily.  "  Coniston,  where's  Coniston?  "  said  the  porter, 
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but  another  one  heard  and  replied,  "Oh,  he's  all  right; 
it's  where  the  quarries  used  to  be — next  station  beyond 
Doe  Crag.  But  he's  got  no  ice-axe.  What's  he  going  to 
do  without  an  ice-axe  ?  Just  wait  a  minute  and  I'll  bring 
him  one  and  a  rope  and  footwarmer." 

"  Oh,  man !  "  he  added,  longingly,  "  if  only  Lakeland 
could  be  left  for  each  one  of  us  exactly  as  he  first  knew 
it." 


EVENING   AT    ABYDOS,    UPPER    EGYPT. 
BY  HUGH  STANNUS. 

HP  HIS  awful  Waste  :  this  Silence  that  appals  : 

Sahara's  far  horizon,  so  oft  scanned 
By  lone  lost  wanderers  on  the  pathless  sand : 
These  Ruins  echoing  dread  Hysena-calls. 

Why  do  men  haunt  these  weird  uncovered  Halls 
Still  standing  in  this  dim  mysterious  Land, 
But  that  they  see  the  phantom  "  Beckoning  hand  "  : 

And  feel  the  Ancient  glamour  still  enthrals  ? 

And,  as  they  wander  'mid  the  storied  walls 

By  long-past  Priests,  for  long-past  Worship  planned, 
Whose  aspirations,  cares,  and  troubles,  cease, 
Does  there  not  come  again  the  longed-for  Peace 
As,  at  day's  close,  by  cooling  breezes  fanned, 
The  After-glow  steals  up  and  sweet  Night  falls? 


GEORGE  HERBERT. 
BY   WILLIAM    C.    HALL. 

T  N  our  estimate  of  poets  we  have  no  definite  standard 
according  to  which  all  are  to  be  judged,  for  the  artist 
has  not  yet  become  the  artisan;  no  ultimate  criterion  for 
proving,  as  with  fire,  every  man's  work,  of  what  sort  it  is ; 
nor  any  unquestionable  rule  wherewith  we  may  measure, 
and  measure  out,  the  material  of  the  poet's  dreaming. 
Somewhat  of  a  Philistine  in  matters  of  literary  technology, 
I  may  be  pardoned  this  assertion  at  the  outset  of  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  work  of  one  whom  you  shall  fail  to 
classify,  whose  sweet  lines  of  pensive  passionateness  baffle 
analysis  and  elude  the  mind  which  searches  too  assiduously 
after  their  secret.  And  the  reason  is  that  they  bring  with 
them  a  temper  which  does  not  belong  to  formal  poetry, 
any  more  than  the  masterpiece  of  a  great  painter  owes 
itself  to  correctness  and  convention. 

"  Give  the  chalk  here — quick,  thus  the  line  should  go ! 
Ay,  but  the  soul!  he's  Raphael!  rub  it  out!" 

The  maker  of  perfect  lines  too  often  succeeds  only  in 
enchaining  a  specious  commonplace ;  the  poet  is  a  libertine, 
a  wild  youth  of  the  countryside,  a  masculine  boy  who  sings 
not  seldom  out  of  waywardness.  He  cannot  help  but  sing. 
But  the  volatile,  transcendent  song  he  gives  us  we  are 
prone  to  compare  with  what  others  have  poured  forth,  to 
bring  his  individuality  into  company  wherein  its  quality 
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shall  be  tested,  and  apportion  him  rank  as  a  form-master 
in  what  we  facetiously  call  a  "  school." 

Now,  to  crowd  a  few  poets  of  a  minor  order  together,  and 
label  the  batch  "  metaphysical,"  is  to  perpetrate  an 
atrocity,  from  the  very  contemplation  of  which  a  sensitive 
man  will  shrink;  but  he  who  has  done  this  was  not  a 
sensitive  man,  or  he  could  never  have  ventured  upon  the 
bloodless  business  of  compiling  a  dictionary.  Shades  of 
Johnson !  I  trust,  sir,  I  have  not  offended  an  immortal  god ! 
But  even  a  mortal,  travailing  in  unfortunate  qualifications, 
considers  the  designation  has  "  some  justice  in  itself,"  an 
opinion  we  may  not  share  with  Mr.  Saintsbury,  because  it 
is  manifestly  absurd  to  associate  the  religious  lyrics  of 
Herbert  with  the  courtly  erotics  of  Donne  and  give  them  a 
common  name — and  such  a  name.  Herbert,  at  least, 
stands  apart,  distinct  in  individuality,  and  no  "  meta- 
physical." 

The  life  of  George  Herbert,  that  angler  in  many  pleasant 
waters  old  Izaak  Walton,  has  told,  not  indeed  with 
unimpeachable  accuracy  of  detail,  but  with  a  faithfulness 
of  spirit  and  an  affection  which  redeem  the  biography  from 
every  harsh  judgment  and  make  it  our  prime  authority. 
I  do  not  think  we  are  brought  into  the  presence  of  an 
obsequious  flatterer  of  kings,  or  a  disappointed  courtier 
who  buried  his  grief  in  a  country  cure  and  lived  out  better 
days;  such  suggestions  cannot  be  reconciled  with  that 
humility  and  sweetness  of  soul  which  distinguished  the 
parson  of  Bemerton,  but  we  have  before  us  a  man  who 
represents,  as  ideally  as  plain  fact  can,  one  of  the  best 
elements  of  the  Church  of  England — let  me  say  the 
English  Church — the  parish  priest  whose  care  is  for  the 
life  of  all  his  people,  but  chiefly  for  its  spiritual  nourish- 
ment. I  realise  this,  in  spite  of  the  circumstance  that  his 
portrait  comes  to  us  drawn  by  a  loving  hand,  especially  by 
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reason  of  his  beautiful  little  book,  "  The  Country  Parson," 
which  is  better  known,  but  less  aptly  described,  by  its 
primary  title,  "  A  Priest  to  the  Temple."  Fifty  years  ago 
it  was  more  read  than  it  is  to-day,  but  its  reading  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  a  just  appreciation  of  Herbert  and 
for  a  true  interpretation  of  the  more  significant  of  the 
verses  which  are  comprised  in  "  The  Temple."  In  my 
judgment  it  is  much  better  prose  than  the  latter  work  is 
good  poetry,  and  I  cannot  account  for  its  neglect  save  in 
the  fact  that  the  tyranny  of  the  poets,  surviving  to  these 
present  days,  has  bullied  us  into  the  opinion  that  prose 
writers  are  merely  journalists.  Let  me  say  of  it  that  it  is 
a  more  faithful  autobiography  than  any  that  could  have 
been  consciously  penned,  and  as  literature  the  model  of  a 
simple  style,  I  will  not  say  perfect,  but  adequate. 

Our  attention  is  naturally  intended  to  be  directed  to 
"  The  Temple."  I  have  alluded  to  it  as  a  collection  of 
verses,  and  this  is  all  a  critic  would  allow  it  to  be  as  a 
whole.  For  what  your  critic  usually  seeks  after  are  lapses 
and  imperfections  rather  than  the  dominant  characteristics 
and  distinguishing  excellencies  of  authors.  Xow,  there  is 
much  in  "The  Temple"  which  its  true  lover  could  willingly 
dismiss.  Verses  turned  according  to  a  geometrical  figure, 
constructions  which,  finished,  cause  the  maker  to  smile  at 
his  cleverness,  little  jokes  with  words  that  wish  they  were 
complete  puns,  are  not  poetical  creations;  but  we  have 
here  to  remember  that  Herbert  was  not  so  much  the  victim 
of  a  craze  as  the  conscious  runner  of  an  interesting  fad. 
Moreover,  this  kind  of  experiment  in  verse,  while  produc- 
tive of  feeble  stanzas  and  lines  which  are  purged  of  beauty, 
is  to  be  thanked  for  the  two  loveliest  poems  Herbert  wrote 
— viz.,  "  Vertue  "  and  "  Aaron."  Hymnologists,  catering 
for  religious  people  with  modern  tastes  and  a  limited 
selection  of  tunes,  have  most  foullv  crushed  out  of 
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countenance  the  former,  which  mirrors  the  entire  soul  of 
Herbert :  — 

Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 

The  bridall  of  the  earth  and  sky  ; 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night ; 

For  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  rose,  whose  hue  angrie  and  brave 

Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye; 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  its  grave, 

And  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  spring,  full  of  sweet  days  and  roses, 

A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie ; 
My  musick  shows  ye  have  your  closes, 
And  all  must  die. 

Only  a  sweet  and  vertuous  soul, 

Like  season'd  timber,  never  gives; 
But  though  the  whole  world  turn  to  coal. 
Then  chiefly  lives. 

"  Aaron  "  I  regard  as  his  masterpiece ;  some  will  say,  not 
his  alone  but  the  chief  of  all  religious  poems  of  its  class. 
It  consists  of  five  verses  of  five  lines  each,  whose  measure 
rises  and  falls,  and  in  all  of  which  the  rimes  are  the  same. 
It  is  poetry  in  every  syllable :  — 

Holiness  on  the  head, 

Light  and  perfections  on  the  breast, 
Harmonious  bells  below,  raising  the  dead 

To  leade  them  unto  life  and  rest. 

Thus  are  true  Aarons  drest. 

Profanenesse  in  my  head, 

Defects  and  darkness  in  my  breast, 
A  noise  of  passions  ringing  me  for  dead 

Unto  a  place  where  is  no  rest, 

Poor  priest  thus  am  I  drest. 
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Onely  another  head 

I  have,  another  heart  and  breast, 
Another  musick,  making  live  not  dead, 

Without  whom  I  could  have  no  rest ; 

In  him  I  am  well  drest. 

Christ  is  my  onely  head, 

My  alone  onely  heart  and  breast, 
My  onely  musick,  striking  me  ev'n  dead ; 

That  to  the  old  man  I  may  rest, 

And  be  in  him  new  drest. 

So  holy  in  my  head, 

Perfect  and  light  in  my  deare  breast, 
My  doctrine  tun'd  by  Christ  (who  is  not  dead, 

But  lives  in  me  while  I  do  rest). 

Come  people;  Aaron's  dust. 

I  am  dealing,  of  course,  with  "  The  Temple  "  as  a  piece 
of  literature,  not  as  a  book  of  devotion.  On  this  considera- 
tion a  word  is  called  for  on  four  lines  in  "  Easter  "  which 
have  been  used  unduly,  I  think,  as  indicative  of  Herbert's 
poetical  capability :  — 

,    I  got  me  flowers  to  straw  thy  way ; 

I  got  me  boughs  off  many  a  tree; 
But  thou  wast  up  by  break  of  day, 

And  brought'st  thy  sweets  along  with  thee. 

Now  I  do  not  believe  that  the  acceptance  of  these  as  typical 
of  anything  Herbert  might  have  produced  will  contribute 
to  a  fair  estimate  of  his  range  or  power.  Many  of  us  have 
done  as  good,  and  this  signifies  nothing.  They  are  rather 
to  be  taken  as  the  fugitive  and  casual  product  of  an  easy 
moment;  further,  they  are  quite  exceptional,  whilst  the 
manner  in  which  they  stand  in  the  poem  suggests  their 
freedom  from  premeditation. 
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But  our  judgment  is  to  be  based  upon  the  very  varied 
character  of  the  stanzas  he  wrote  and  the  splendid  effects 
which  in  certain  instances  he  achieved.  This  will  not 
perhaps  assign  him  a  great  rank  among  English  poets, 
even  of  his  own  period,  but  it  will  give  him  a  right  to 
stand  alone  as  a  writer  of  religious  verse,  a  position  he 
would  have  sought  if  he  had  had  any  ambition.  Of  the 
secret  of  his  writing  he  tells  us  in  the  second  poem  on 
"  Jordan  "  :  — 

When  first  my  lines  of  heav'nly  joys  made  mention, 
Such  was  their  lustre,  they  did  so  excell, 

That  I  sought  out  quaint  words,  and  trim  invention ; 
My  thoughts  began  to  burnish,  sprout,  and  swell, 

Curling  with  metaphors  a  plain  intention, 
Decking  the  sense,  as  if  it  were  to  sell. 

Thousands  of  notions  in  my  brain  did  runne, 
Off'ring  their  service,  if  I  were  not  sped : 

I  often  blotted  what  I  had  begunne; 

This  was  not  quick  enough,  and  that  was  dead. 

Nothing  could  seem  too  rich  to  clothe  the  sunne, 
Much  less  those  joys  which  trample  on  his  head. 

As  flames  do  work  and  winde,  when  they  ascend, 

So  did  I  weave  my  self  into  the  sense. 
But  while  I  bustled,  I  might  heare  a  friend, 

Whisper,  How  wid>e  is  all  this  long  pretence! 
There  is  in  love  a  sweetnesse  readie  penn'd; 

Copie  out  that,  and  save  expense. 

He  sang  for  love  of  singing,  and  so  was,  in  nature  at  least, 
a  poet;  he  sang  for  love — ah,  that  is  George  Herbert! 
That,  too,  is  the  secret  of  those  who  for  nearly  three 
centuries  have  read  the  little  book  which  bears  "  the 
picture  of  a  divine  soul  in  every  page  "  :  — 
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Love  bade  me  welcome :  yet  my  soul  drew  back, 
Guiltie  of  duet  and  sinne ; 

But  quick-e/d  Love,  observing  me  grow  slack 
From  my  first  entrance  in, 

Drew  nearer  to  me,  sweetly  questioning, 
If  I  lack'd  anything. 

"  A  guest,"  I  answered,  worthy  to  be  here  "  : 

Love  said,  "  You  shall  be  he." 

"  I,  the  unkinde,  ungratefull?     Ah,  my  deare, 
I  cannot  look  on  thee." 

Love  took  my  hand,  and  smiling  did  reply  : 
"  Who  made  the  eyes  but  I  ?" 

"  Truth,  Lord,  but  I  have  marr'd  them :  let  my  shame 
Go  where  it  doth  deserve." 

"  And  know  you  not,"  sayes  Love,  "  who  bore  the  blame?" 
"  My  dear,  then  I  will  serve." 

"  You  must  sit  down,"  says  Love,  "  and  taste  my  meat." 
So  I  did  sit  and  eat. 

Lack  of  space  must  excuse  me  from  further  quotation. 
Otherwise,  I  should  be  tempted  to  notice  "  The  Church- 
porch  " — the  longest  poem,  consisting  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  lines—"  Holy  Baptism,"  "  Affliction,"  "  The  Church- 
floore,"  "  The  Pearl,"  "  The  Quip,"  "  The  Method,"  "  The 
Pulley,"  "The  Odour,"  "Discipline,"  and  "Sunday." 
However,  these,  together  with  those  I  have  cited,  may  be 
taken  as  an  Herbert  anthology.  They  represent  him  at  his 
best,  both  of  form  and  of  substance,  and  most  of  them 
would  have  been  worthy  creations  of  any  poet. 

While  in  "  The  Temple  "  you  will  find  scarcely  a  line 
that  may  be  termed  humorous,  there  is  humour,  gentle 
sallies  at  human  pride  and  folly  and  subtle  smiles  in 
presence  of  our  vanities.  But  there  is  no  irony,  sarcasm, 
or  cynicism,  nothing  that  mocks  and  wounds,  only  sincere 
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words  that  speak  in  quaint  accents  the  simple  affection  of  a 
man  who  knows  not  how  to  reproach.  Wit  of  the  larger 
kind  there  is,  not  eminently  false,  though  that  excellent 
purveyor  of  thin  honey,  Joseph  Addison,  does  such  declare 
it;  wisdom,  too,  not  penetrating  but  pure.  Under  and 
over  all  is  sincerity,  of  concept  and  expression,  without 
which  no  song  that  poet  sings  can  live  long  in  the  heart  of 
man. 


STANZAS    FOR   MUSIC. 
BY  GEORGE  MILKER. 

~\  \  rHEN  Laura,  sweet  maiden,  would  show  us 

She,  too,  can  be  gentle  and  good 
Her  lids  are  down-dropt  and  she  whispers 
In  plaintive  and  tenderest  mood. 

But  when  in  some  moment  of  rapture 

Her  sprightlier  spirits  arise, 
The  scorn  on  her  lip  is  a  torture, 

And  wild  is  the  flash  of  her  eyes. 

Now  which,  when  the  swains  are  around  her, 
Is  the  mood  that  they  most  desire, 

The  melting  and  langorous  passion, 

Or  the  glance  that  is  tipped  with  fire? 

"Ah,  give  us,"  they  say,  "  not  the  first  one — 
'Tis  Pity  that  moves  in  her  breast — 

The  boon  that  we  ask  is  the  second — 
'Tis  Love,  and  that  surely  is  best. 


CONCERNING   THE   CLERGY   OF   FICTION. 
BY  GEORGE  H.  BELL. 

T  F,  as  we  are  assured  on  the  very  highest  authority,  it  is 
the  purpose  of  the  player  "  to  hold  as  'twere  the  mirror 
up  to  nature,  to  show  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her 
own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time,  his 
form  and  pressure,"  so  in  another  manner  and  in  a 
different  degree  is  this  the  office  of  the  Novelist.  How 
often,  after  reading  the  modern  novel,  are  we  tempted  to 
complete  the  quotation  and  to  say :  "  This  overdone  or 
come  tardy  off,  though  it  make  the  unskilful  laugh,  cannot 
but  make  the  judicious  grieve."  Many  of  us  find  that  our 
ideas  on  certain  subjects  have  been  largely  shaped  by  the 
drama,  and  our  opinion  of  some  historical  characters  is 
perhaps  more  frequently  derived  from  Shakespeare  than 
from  Smollett.  Others  are  content  to  derive  their  know- 
ledge of  the  past  from  the  pages  of  a  novel,  and  associate 
Queen  Anne's  time  with  Colonel  Esmond  or  the  details  of 
Sedgemoor  with  Micah  Clark.  To  produce  such  effects 
as  these  the  novelist  has  to  take  what  Thackeray  called 
"  his  puppets  "  from  their  box  and  present  them  before 
the  public  in  becoming  costume. 

Just  as  in  some  managers'  boxes  there  are  the  stock 
characters  of  Punch  and  Judy,  the  Judge  and  the  Execu- 
tioner, so  in  the  ordinary  novel  we  expect  to  find  certain 
characters  such  as  the  soldier,  the  lawyer,  the  squire,  the 
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doctor  and  the  clergyman — in  fact  the  stock  characters  in 
the  drama  of  life.  These  characters,  to  be  valuable,  must 
be  true  to  nature.  They  must  think,  speak  and  act  as  they 
would  have  done  had  they  actually  lived  at  the  time  and 
under  the  conditions  in  which  they  are  presented  to  us, 
and  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  they  approach  this  truth  that 
they  are  likely  to  live  in  the  pages  of  fiction.  I  purpose 
very  briefly  examining  some  of  the  clerical  puppets  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar,  and  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
how  far  they  fulfil  these  conditions.  Before  proceeding  to 
do  this  it  is  of  interest  to  remark  how  many  writers  of 
fiction  have  sprung  from  the  clergy.  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
Jane  Austen,  the  Brontes,  the  Kingsleys,  Lewis  Carroll  and 
Mrs.  Lynn  Lynton  were  all,  what  the  Scotch  call  "  children 
of  the  manse."  Although  Thackeray  did  not  spring 
directly  from  the  clergy,  several  of  his  ancestors  had  been 
in  orders.  One  rose  to  the  dignity  of  Archdeacon  of 
Surrey,  and  another  held  the  living  of  Hauxwell  in  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire — the  home  in  after  years  of 
Mark  Pattison  and  Sister  Dora. 

The  foremost  figure  in  the  long  procession  of  fictional 
clergy  is,  of  course,  the  Vicar  of  "Wakefield.  Goldsmith's 
exquisite  creation  still  stands  unrivalled  in  its  sweetness 
and  simplicity.  "  He  is  drawn  "  (says  the  Doctor  in  his 
advertisement  to  the  first  edition)  "  ready  to  teach  and 
ready  to  obey,  simple  in  affluence,  and  majestic  in  adver- 
sity," and  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  In  this  age  of  opulence  and 
refinement  whom  can  such  a  character  please  ?  "  It  must 
be  gratifying  to  the  Doctor  to  know  that  the  character  has 
pleased  thousands  of  readers,  and  that  to-day,  when  almost 
a  century  and  a  half  have  passed  away,  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field  still  holds  his  place  in  literature  as  Tony  Lumpkin 
does  the  stage. 

The  circumstances  of  Jane  Austen's  early  life  offered 
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excellent  opportunities  for  observing  clerical  life,  and  she 
has  left  us  ample  proof  that  the  opportunities  were  not 
neglected.  Her  pages  teem  with  parsons,  generally  young 
and  good-looking,  with  fat  livings,  either  in  possession  or 
in  prospect,  but  men  of  the  most  ordinary  types.  Someone 
has  said  they  are  all  fools.  We  should  hesitate  to  endorse 
this  criticism  entirely,  but  we  must  confess  that  they  are 
all  commonplace  to  the  last  degree.  It  is  not,  however, 
so  much  the  general  character  of  Jane  Austen's  clergy 
which  is  noticeable  as  the  conception  they  formed  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  their  office  and  of  the 
extremely  businesslike  view  they  took  of  a  "  living." 
Instead  of  being  a  cure  of  souls  it  was  looked  upon  literally 
as  a  living  for  the  man  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
it,  and  when  it  was  obtained  his  object  seemed  to  be  to 
•discover  the  minimum  of  work  which  would  entitle  him 
to  the  stipend.  Says  Miss  Crawford  in  "  Mansfield 
Park  " 

A  clergyman  is  nothing,  and  his  motive  for  going  into 
the  Church  is  indolence  and  love  of  ease,  a  want  of  all 
laudable  ambition,  of  taste  for  good  company  or  of 
inclination  to  take  the  trouble  of  being  agreeable,  which 
makes  men  clergymen.  A  clergyman  has  nothing  to  do  but 
to  be  slovenly  and  selfish,  read  the  newspaper,  watch  the 
weather  and  quarrel  with  his  wife.  His  curates  do  all  the 
work,  and  the  business  of  his  life  is  to  dine. 

It  may  be  argued  that  this  is  merely  the  opinion  of  one 
young  lady  in  one  particular  book,  and  is  not  therefore  a 
fair  example,  but  the  attitude  of  the  novelist  towards 
the  clergy  and  their  patrons  can  be  gathered  from  the 
novels  generally,  and  not  from  one  individual  chapter. 
And  I  cannot  doubt  that  Jane  Austen  was  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  clergy  of  her 
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time,  and  has  left  us  a  fairly  accurate  picture  of  them. 
Her  inclination,  moreover,  would  natiirally  lead  her  to 
present  as  favourable  a  portrait  of  them  as  possible,  and 
to  tone  down  all  their  shortcomings. 

The  disposal  of  livings  is  everywhere  mentioned  as  a 
matter  which  concerned  no  one  save  the  patron  and  the 
parson.  In  "  Mansfield  Park  "  Sir  Thomas  Bertram  gives 
the  living  of  Mansfield  to  Mr.  Norris,  his  brother-in-law. 
It  is  worth  £1,000  per  annum,  and  in  the  ordinary  way 
would  have  fallen  to  Sir  Thomas's  second  son,  Edmund, 
but  owing  to  the  eldest  son's  debts  it  has  to  be  sold,  and 
Dr.  Grant  is  the  purchaser. 

"  The  living,''  says  Sir  Thomas,  "  was  hereafter  for 
Edmund,  and  had  his  uncle  died  a  few  years  sooner,  it 
would  have  been  duly  given  to  some  friend  to  hold  till  he 
was  old  enough  for  orders."  But  Tom's  extravagance  had 
been  so  great  as  to  render  a  disposal  of  the  next  presenta- 
tion necessary.  There  was  another  family  living  held  for 
Edmund  which  made  matters  easier  for  Sir  Thomas. 
"  You  ha.ve  robbed  Edmund,"  he  says  to  Tom,  "  of  ten, 
twenty,  thirty  years,  perhaps  for  life,  of  more  than  half 
the  income  which  ought  to  have  been  his — through  the 
urgency  of  your  debts."  Dr.  Grant,  who  bought  the  next 
presentation  to  Mansfield  proved  to  be  a  hearty  man  of 
forty-five,  and  so  appeared  likely  to  upset  Mr.  Bertram's 
calculations,  which  were  to  the  effect  that  being  "  a  short- 
necked,  apoplectic  sort  of  fellow  he  only  required  to  be  well 
plied  with  good  things  to  cause  him  to  pop  off  soon." 

Readers  of  "  Mansfield  Park  "  will  remember  how  fond 
the  reverend  gentleman  was  of  good  living,  notably  of 
green  goose,  how  soon  he  did  fulfil  Tom  Bertram's  predic- 
tion, and  how  opportunely  so  for  Edmund  and  Fanny. 

In  "  Persuasion "  Charles  Hayter  married  Henrietta 
Musgrove  on  the  strength  of  holding  a  living  for  a  youth 
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who  could  not  possibly  claim  it  for  many  years.  "And  a 
very  good  living  it  is,  in  the  centre  of  some  of  the  best 
preserves  in  the  Kingdom."  It  is  in  this  novel  that  Sir 
Walter  Eliott  speaks  of  a  clergyman  thus 

Wentworth?  Oh,  ay.  Mr.  Wentworth,  the  curate  of 
Monkford.  You  misled  me  by  the  term  gentleman ;  I  thought 
you  were  speaking  of  some  man  of  property.  Mr.  Wentworth 
was  nobody,  quite  unconnected. 

Mr.  Morland  in  "  Northanger  Abbey  "  speaks  in  the 
most  matter-of-fact  manner  of  the  living  promised  to  his 
son  James,  and  from  the  casual  way  in  which  that  gentle- 
man visits  his  parish  at  intervals  we  can  picture  the  way 
his  duties  were  discharged. 

In  "  Sense  and  Sensibility  "  Edward  Ferrars  takes  the 
living  of  Delaford  at  £200  or  £250  per  annum,  given  him 
to  atone  for  the  loss  of  his  fortune,  and  with  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  provide  for  him.  He  is  ordained  and 
instituted  within  a  few  months. 

The  attitude  of  the  Austen  novels  on  clerical  matters 
may  be  fairly  judged  from  these  references,  and  I  hold 
the  authoress  to  be  at  once  a  friendly  and  a  reliable 
witness  to  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  time  referred  to. 
She  does  not  describe  clergymen  as  openly  vicious  or 
immoral,  but  she  does  depict  them  as  slothful,  fond  of 
their  ease  and  of  good  living,  and  regarding  their  voca- 
tion merely  as  the  best  method  of  obtaining  a  livelihood 
with  the  smallest  modicum  of  work.  A  low  standard  such 
as  this  would  necessarily  produce  its  effect  on  the  people, 
and  an  appreciation  of  Jane  Austin's  clerical  sketches  will 
enable  us  to  form  a  more  accurate  judgment  of  her  time. 

Thackeray  has  left  us  the  portraits  of  five  parsons,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  worst  man  of 
them.  Tom  Tusher  is  first  introduced  to  us  in  "  Esmond," 
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and  spoken  of  thus  : — "  Yes,"  says  the  Dowager,  "  Tusher, 
my  maid's  son,  and  who  has  got  all  the  qualities  of  his 
father  the  lacquey  in  black,  and  his  accomplished  mamma 
the  waiting  woman."  In  this  connection  there  is  an 
eminently  Thackerayan  aside  when  Father  Holt  says  in  his 
quiet  way  to  Esmond :  "  Madam  Tusher  is  attached  to  my 
lady,  having  been  her  waiting  woman  in  the  old  lord's  time. 
She  married  Doctor  Tusher,  the  chaplain.  The  English 
divines  often  marry  the  waiting  women."  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Squire  Airworthy  intended  giving  Jeniiy 
Jones  in  marriage,  together  with  a  small  living,  to  a  neigh- 
bouring curate.  There  is  no  need  to  follow  Tusher's  pro- 
gress to  the  episcopal  bench.  His  preferment  is  men- 
tioned by  Harry  Warringtoii  in  a  letter  to  Mountain. 

Madam,  the  Baroness  Bernstein  first  married  a  clergyman, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Tusher,  who  was  so  learned  and  good  and  such 
a  favourite  of  His  Majesty — as  was  my  aunt,  too — that  he 
was  made  a  Bishop. 

Mr.  Sampson,  Lord  Castlewood's  Chaplain,  was,  says  the 
same  correspondent,  an  excellent  preacher  without  any 
"  bigatry"  which  we  can  quite  believe  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  Sunday  at  Castlewood,  when  the  excellent  preacher 
was  quite  ready  to  drink,  dice,  play  cards,  give  the  latest 
betting  information,  and  in  fact  behave  in  anything  but  a 
becoming  manner  for  so  learned  a  divine.  Unlike  Tom 
Tusher,  he  was  not  rewarded  with  a  Bishopric:  George 
Warrington  even  denying  him  the  village  living,  deeming 
his  past  life  too  loose  and  his  example  anything  but 
edifying. 

Bute  Crawley,  the  third  member  of  the  quintette,  has 
been  regarded  as  the  typical  country  parson  of  the  time. 
If  this  is  so  they  must  have  been  a  sad  lot,  for  the  reverend 
gentleman  was  much  more  addicted  to  gambling,  prize- 
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fighting,  horse-racing,  and  kindred  sports  than  he  was  to 
parish  work,  which  he  left  generally  to  his  wife. 

Charles  Honeyman,  the  clergyman,  of  the  "  Newcomes," 
has  been  well  described  by  Fred  Bayham.  "  Saving  your 
presence,  Clive,"  said  Bayham,"  and  with  every  regard  for 
the  youthful  bloom  of  your  young  heart's  affection,  your 
Uncle  Charles  Honeyman,  sir,  is  a  bad  lot."  In  which 
opinion  we  all  concur,  yet  Charles  in  the  end  showed  some 
signs  of  repentance,  and  I  can  forgive  him  much  for  the 
remittance  he  made  to  the  Colonel  from  India,  on  the 
failure  of  the  great  Bundelcund  Bank. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  redeem  the  character  of 
Tom  Tufton  Hunt,  the  very  disreputable  parson  of 
"'  Philip,"  but  I  think  if  I  had  been  compelled  to  select  a 
chaplain  from  the  quintette  I  would  have  taken  him  in 
preference  to  Tusher,  whom  I  hold  to  be  the  most  despic- 
able of  Thackeray's  clerics. 

Charlotte  Bronte's  clerical  portraits  are  admittedly 
drawn  from  life,  especially  the  three  curates  in  "  Shirley." 
There  is  a  touch  of  humour  in  Miss  Bronte's  description  of 
her  meeting  with  Mr.  Donne  after  the  publication  of 
"  Shirley."  '  The  very  curates — poor  fellows — show  no 
resentment;  each  characteristically  finds  solace  for  his 
own  wounds  in  crowing  over  his  brethren.  Mr.  Donne 
was  at  first  a  little  disturbed  but  he  is  now  soothed  down. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  making  him  a  cup  of  tea  and  seeing 
him  sip  it  with  revived  complacency."  The  boyish  freaks 
of  the  curates  seem  strange  to  us  to-day,  and  would  cause 
much  scandal  if  indulged  in  at  the  present  time  even  in 
remote  country  districts,  and  yet  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  particularly  noticeable  then.  Speaking  of  Mr. 
Malone,  another  of  the  Shirley  curates,  Miss  Bronte  says 

There  came  as  his  successor   to  Briarfield  another  Irish 
curate,  Mr.  Macarthy.     I  am  happy  to  inform  you  with  truth 
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that  this  gentleman  did  as  much  credit  to  his  country  as 
Malone  had  done  it  discredit;  he  proved  himself  as  decent, 
decorous  and  conscientious  as  Peter  was  rampant  and 
boisterous.  He  laboured  faithfully  in  the  parish ;  the  schools, 
both  Sunday  and  day  schools,  flourished  under  his  sway  like 
green  bay  trees. 

What  an  interesting  link  with  the  past  is  this,  for  Mr. 
Macarthy  was  no  other  than  Mr.  A.  B.  Nichols,  who 
married  Charlotte  Bronte,  in  1854,  and  is  still  living  in 
Ireland. 

Wide  as  was  Dickens'  range  of  characters  he  has  left  us 
no  prominent  clergyman,  and  I  cannot  think  such  an 
omission  entirely  accidental.  In  my  somewhat  extensive 
clerical  acquaintance  I  could  have  found  at  least  one 
model  whose  marked  peculiarities  would  have  stood  out  in 
bold  relief  on  his  canvas. 

If  we  except  "  Scenes  from  Clerical  Life  "  Geo.  Eliot 
has  not  added  any  particularly  striking  cleric  to  our  list. 
Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  is  the  self-opinionated  Sir 
Oracle — Casaubon,  in  "  Middlemarch."  From  Dorothea's 
point  of  view  we  may  feel  that  his  death  was  one  of  those 
departures  which  are  euphoniously  spoken  of  as  "  a  happy 
release,"  and  we  are  sure  that  her  after-life  as  Mrs. 
Ladislaw,  if  not  lived  on  quite  so  high  a  plane,  was  at  any 
rate  much  more  endurable. 

I  should  be  doing  an  injustice  to  the  chaplains  of  fiction 
if  I  did  not  say  a  good  word  for  Jack  Brimblecomb, 
chaplain  to  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Rose.  Of  lowly  birth 
and  unprepossessing  appearance  he  yet  showed  qualities 
which  endeared  him  to  the  gallant  men  of  that  illustrious 
Brotherhood,  and  which  have  kept  his  memory  green 
among  the  admirers — and  they  are  many — of  Kingsley's 
novel. 

The   Barchester   clergy   are   perhaps   the   most   perfect 
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clerical  group  in  fiction.  From  Bishop  Proudie  down  to 
Obadiah  Slope  they  are  all  alive  to-day.  "  Where,"  says 
Trollope  "  shall  we  find  a  man  as  good,  as  sweet,  and  as 
mild  as  my  Warden?"  and  we  can  repeat  the  same 
question.  Trollope  tells  us  how  the  story  had  its  origin. 

In  the  course  of  the  job  I  visited  Salisbury,  and  whilst 
wandering  one  mid-summer  evening  round  the  purlieus  of 
the  Cathedral  I  conceived  the  story  of  the  Warden,  from 
which  came  that  series  of  novels  of  which  Barchester,  with 
its  Bishops,  Deans,  and  Archdeacons,  was  the  central  site. 
I  may  as  well  declare  at  once  that  no  one  at  their  commence- 
ment had  less  reason  than  myself  to  presume  himself  able 
to  write  about  clergymen.  I  have  been  often  asked  in  what 
period  of  my  early  life  I  had  lived  so  long  in  a  cathedral 
city  as  to  become  intimate  with  the  ways  of  a  close.  I  never 
lived  in  any  cathedral  city  except  London,  never  knew 
anything  of  any  close,  and  at  that  time  had  enjoyed  no 
particular  intimacy  with  any  clergyman.  My  Archdeacon, 
who  has  been  said  to  be  lifelike,  and  for  whom  I  confess  I 
have  a  parent's  fond  affection,  was,  I  think,  the  result  of  an 
effort  of  my  moral  consciousness.  It  was  such  as  that,  in 
my  opinion,  an  Archdeacon  should  be.  And  yet,  so  far  as  I 
can  remember,  I  had  not  then  even  spoken  to  an  Archdeacon. 

How  real  Trollope1  s  characters  were  to  him  we  may 
gather  from  his  regret  at  killing  Mrs.  Proudie,  the  result 
of  a  rash  promise  made  one  evening  in  the  Athen«uni, 
after  dinner.  "  I  have  somewhat  regretted  the  deed,  and 
still  live  much  in  company  with  her  ghost." 

Hawthorn  said  of  Trollope's  novels  that  they  were  "  as 
English  as  a  beefsteak;"  and  this  is  specially  true  of  his 
clergymen.  They  are  all  types  of  the  Bishops,  Priests 
and  Deacons  to  be  found  within  the  establishment  to-day. 
And  how  admirably  are  they  contrasted!  Take  the  two 
Bishops  of  Barchester.  The  one  well-bred,  dignified  but 
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loveable,  too  much  inclined  to  take  things  easily  and  allow 
his  son  the  Archdeacon  to  rule  over  the  diocese ;  the  other 
unfitted  for  the  position  of  diocesan,  both  by  birth  and 
disposition,  weak  and  wavering,  and  at  the  mercy  of  his 
ambitious,  domineering  wife,  for  whom,  however,  with  all 
her  faults,  one  always  feels  sorry  at  the  end.  Then  Arch- 
deacon Grantly,  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  whole 
clerical  gallery;  a  strong  man,  imbued  with  the  dignity 
of  his  office — perhaps  unduly  so,  but  living  up  to  his  lights, 
— active,  vigorous  and  energetic ;  a  splendid  foil  to  his 
father-in-law  the  Warden.  I  confess  to  an  admiration 
for  the  Archdeacon,  but  for  Mr.  Harding  I  have  a  warmer 
feeling,  especially  when  he  puts  his  foot  down  at  the  end, 
and  despite  the  Archdeacon  sends  in  his  resignation.  Mr. 
Roberts,  the  Yicar  of  Framley,  with  his  tweed  suit  and 
entirely  unclerical  get-up,  and  Dean  Arabin,  the  College 
Don,  form  another  pair.  Obadiah  Slope,  the  Bishop's 
Chaplain,  a  character  in  keeping  with  most  of  the 
Chaplains  of  fiction,  a  kind  of  clerical  Uriah  Heep,  and 
Mr.  Quiverful,  with  so  many  reasons  at  home  for  desiring 
an  increased  income. 

These,  with  Mr.  Crawley,  the  poor,  proud  scholar,  one 
of  the  most  skilfully-drawn  figures  in  the  whole  realm  of 
fiction  (inseparably  connected  in  our  minds  with  the 
rustic's  dictum,  "  It's  dogged  as  does  it ")  combine  to 
form  a  cluster  of  characters  any  writer  might  be  proud  of. 
Each  man  has  his  own  distinct  individuality,  and  stands 
clearly  out  from  his  fellows.  We  have  in  the  Barchester 
parsons  a  typical  group  of  19th  century  clergy,  and  one 
destined,  from  the  accuracy  of  its  delineation,  to  live  for 
some  time  in  the  pages  of  fiction.  They  do  not  stand 
still,  they  develop  as  time  goes  by.  The  Archdeacon  of 
the  "  Last  Chronicle  "  is  the  Archdeacon  of  the  "  Warden," 
but,  mellowed  by  time,  not  quite  so  domineering  and  a 
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little  more  inclined  to  live  and  let  live.  Mark  Roberts 
learns  by  bitter  experience,  and  ripens  into  an  excellent 
fellow,  and  although  the  dear  old  Warden  does  not  improve, 
he  could  not  do  this,  still  the  changes  inevitable  to  old 
age  are  all  skilfully  depicted,  and  we  feel  in  each  novel  of 
the  series  that  he  is  getting  a  little  older. 

In  bringing  this  sketchy  paper  to  a  conclusion,  I  cannot 
but  refer  to  the  great  changes  which  have  come  about  in 
connection  with  my  subject  within  the  past  two  centuries. 
Conditions  which  Jane  Austen  and  Thackeray  speak  of  with 
complacency  would  not  be  tolerated  to-day,  and  although 
there  is  still  ample  room  for  improvement  in  such  matters 
as  patronage  and  discipline,  surely  we  have  made  some 
steps  forward,  and  are  in  better  case  than  our  forefathers. 
As  regards  the  clergy  themselves,  I  consider  they  have  not 
had  justice  done  them  in  fiction.  This  is  more 
in  consequence  of  the  selection  than  the  portrayal  of 
characters.  Possibly  the  novelist  would  defend  his  selec- 
tion by  saying  that  the  clergyman  without  any  marked 
features,  estimable,  it  may  be,  in  every  relationship  of  life, 
and  fitting  his  office  in  most  praiseworthy  manner,  is  not  a 
sufficiently  picturesque  figure  for  the  pages  of  a  novel. 
On  the-  other  hand,  the  villain  has  his  villainy  increased 
by  virtue  of  his  calling,  and  presents  additional  features 
of  interest  on  that  account.  However  this  may  be,  dis- 
reputable parsons  appear  to  predominate  in  fiction.  In 
the  earlier  novels,  the  clergy  are  usually  described  (there 
are,  of  course,  bright  exceptions  but  I  speak  generally) 
as  anything  but  reverend  characters.  Frequently  of 
humble  birth  and  occupying  a  vastly  different  position 
from  that  of  their  successors  of  to-day,  they  do  not  appear 
to  advantage,  but  as  time  goes  on  we  notice  a  gradual 
improvement,  not  only  in  the  men  themselves,  but  also  in 
their  environment. 
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Until  the  Millenium  arrives  black  sheep  will  never 
become  entirely  extinct,  even  in  clerical  flocks,  but  it  is 
something  if  they  are  more  difficult  to  find  nowadays  and 
if  their  doings  are  not  obtruded  on  the  public  gaze. 
As  a  great  novelist  has  said :  "  We  may  not  be  more 
virtuous,  but  it  is  something  to  be  more  decent.  Perhaps 
we  are  not  more  pure  but  surely  we  are  more  cleanly." 


A    SONG   TO    THE    WIND. 
BY  LAFRENCE  CLAY. 

TT  AIL  !     Hail !     Hail !     All  hail ! 

0  wind  that  blows  strong  and  blows  free, 

The  blood  mounts  the  face 

In  response,  to  embrace 
The  life  that  thou  bringest  for  me. 

Blow,  blow,  blow,  ever  blow, 
And  take  all  my  ill  far  away; 

Leave  me  the  tone 

That  the  hills  white  and  lone 
On  invisible  wings  send  to-day. 

And  wind,  0  wind,  never  sigh 

When  no  more  may  my  heart  bound  with  thee, 

But  o'er  that  green  grass 

As  breezily  pass 
For  then  am  I  evermore  free. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BY    J.     H.     BROCKLEHURST. 

\\THILEi  the  business  side  of  advertisements  is  the  most 
prominent,  and,  under  certain  conditions,  that 
which  calls  for  the  first  consideration,  yet  to  survey  them 
from  their  historical,  literary,  and  ethical  standpoints  is 
not,  let  us  hope,  a  work  of  supererogation,  nor  a  profitless 
occupation;  and,  further,  as  a  product  of  mental  activity 
taking  visible  shape  in  the  written  or  printed  word,  picture 
or  design,  they  cannot  be  totally  neglected  by  the  literary 
student,  even  though  the  whole  range  of  English  literature 
be  still  calling  for  criticism  and  perusal. 

The  advertisement,  as  we  know  it,  is  of  comparatively 
recent  origin,  and,  from  very  small  beginnings,  has  become 
one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  life  of  civilized  man,  for 
through  it  he  learns  where  his  wants  may  be  supplied,  and 
is  skilfully  persuaded  to  increase  his  wants,  luxuries  and  re- 
creations. However  much  we  are  inclined  in  our  high-souled 
aesthetic  moods  to  revile  them,  execrate  them,  and  pray  for 
their  speedy  suppression  because  of  their  universality  and 
blatant  persistency,  we  must  in  calmer  moments  recognise 
that  they  perform  indispensable  functions  in  the  body 
politic,  and  this  would  seem  to  be  the  spirit  in  which  they 
;ur  now  generally  viewed.  Thorough-paced,  deep-rooted 
objections  and  objurgations  only  come  now  and  then  from 
some  old  curmudgeon,  who  seems  to  have  been  left  behind 
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by  a  past  generation,  and  whose  dismal,  dazed,  somnolent 
appearance  suggests  that  he  strayed  from  the  graveyard 
during  his  obsequies. 

A  moment's  reflection  shows  how  many  things  we  should 
miss  were  it  not  for  the  proper  and  full  announcement  of 
their  existence,  how  many  pleasures  and  pursuits,  how 
many  of  the  means  of  mental  enjoyment  and  cultivation. 
Yet  the  influence  and  extent  of  advertising  as  exemplified 
to-day  are  small  to  what  they  may  be  in  the  years  to  come, 
for  the  subject  is  receiving  serious  and  careful  study  by 
men  whose  lives  are  given  up  to  the  work,  both  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere,  and  special  papers  and  books  are 
published  whose  sole  object  is  the  teaching  of  advertising 
methods  and  operations. 

One  writer  on  the  subject  has  published  a  large  book  of 
1,000  pages.  It  is  an  American  work,  and  is  devoted 
solely  to  what  is  called  in  the  States  "  publicity."  It  is 
written  to  tell  how  to  advertise,  when  to  advertise,  and  what 
to  advertise;  nevertheless  the  author  says  that  the  man 
who  knows  how  to  advertise  has  not  been  born,  but  the 
man  who  thinks  he  knows  is  born  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  a 
minute. 

This  is  not  a  very  flattering  testimony  to  the  author's 
capacity  for  instructing  others,  for  he  must  by  virtue  of 
the  premiss  laid  down  be  only  one  who  thinks  he  knows. 
His  method  of  advertising  himself  does  not  tend  to  give 
one  confidence  in  his  instruction,  but  no  doubt  "  he  can 
easier  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be  done  than  be 
one  of  the  twenty  to  follow  his  own  teaching." 

Were  he  not  thus  somewhat  discredited  at  the  outset, 
some  of  his  remarks  might  be  taken  sorely  to  heart  by 
budding  poets  and  aspirants  after  literary  fame,  as,  for 
instance,  when  he  says :  "  It  has  been  remarked  that  there 
is  more  gray  matter  used  in  the  preparation  of  the 
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advertising  pages  of  the  magazines  and  newspapers  than  is 
expended  in  producing  much  of  the  literature  and  news 
of  the  world ;"  and,  again,  "  almost  any  man  can  write 
literature  if  he  is  backed  with  education  and  a  dictionary." 
Evidently  the  gentleman  was  suffering  from  an  inflated 
cerebrum  or  writing  very  loosely  when  he  committed  these 
last  words  to  paper,  for  when  we  speak  of  literature  we 
mean,  as  Dean  Stanley  has  expressed  it,  "  those  great 
works  that  rise  above  professional  or  commonplace  uses 
and  take  possession  of  the  mind  of  a  whole  nation  or  age." 
Our  would-be  mentor  also  takes  upon  himself  the  role  of  a 
prophet,  and  adopting  a  form  of  speech  at  once  proleptic 
and  retrospective,  thus  glorifies  the  advertiser :  — 

The  inventor  of  a  system  of  advertising  of  guaranteed 
success  will  rest  under  a  sky-scraping  monument  in  the  same 
field  with  the  men  who  discovered  the  composition  of 
electricity  and  connected  the  planets  with  a  circuit  railroad. 

If  such  be  the  reward  of  genius  let  us  thank  our  stars  that 
we  have  no  chance  of  so  great  a  recognition,  for  it  is 
manifestly  reserved  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  sky- 
scrapers. May  they  rest  in  peace  beneath  those  mighty 
advertisements  of  their  achievements. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  universality  of  advertising,  and 
this  is  true,  for  it  is  practised  in  all  grades  of  society, 
trades  and  professions,  from  the  monarch  on  the  throne  to 
the  humblest  hawker  of  bootlaces,  buttons  or  bananas. 
The  future  historian  will  find  more  material  in  the 
advertisements  to  be  unearthed  from  the  files  of  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  times  to  guide  him  to 
exact  conclusions  about  our  habits  and  modes  of  life  at 
home  and  outside  than  in  whole  reams  of  descriptive 
articles  and  ponderous  leaders  from  the  editorial  chair. 
II*1  might  be  misled  in  a  few  trifling  details,  but  expunge 
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all  the  glowing  eloquence  of  the  leader  writer  and 
newsmonger  if  you  will,  in  Russian  fashion,  and  leave  him 
the  advertisements.  From  them  the  life  of  the  nation  can 
be  more  accurately  and  justly  measured  and  depicted. 
Thence  can  be  learned  our  hopes  and  fears,  our  pleasures 
and  sorrows,  the  tragedies  and  glories  of  life,  and  the 
imaginative  mind  will  be  able  to  conjure  up  before  it  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  conditions  of  existence  in  this  era. 
What  has  been  occupying  the  political  world  can  be  seen 
in  the  advertisement  columns  by  the  announcements  of 
political  meetings;  from  them,  too,  our  learned  friend 
would  conclude  that  there  were  still  at  this  period  people 
who  went  to  church,  as  well  as  concert  and  theatre, 
although  from  references  from  time  to  time  in  the  news 
columns  about  empty  churches  he  might  be  inclined  to 
doubt  it.  The  ailments  of  the  race — either  fancied  or  real 
— are  strikingly  set  forth,  and  (but  this  will  probably  be  a 
wrong  deduction)  what  noble  creatures  posterity  will  think 
those  eminent  medical  men  and  learned  physicians  who 
have  so  lavishly  bestowed  their  knowledge  and  secrets  on 
quacks  and  patent  medicine  vendors. 

A  story  is  told  *  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  once  asked  hoAv 
it  was  he  took  in  the  American  editions  of  the  monthly 
Magazines  that  published  English  editions,  and  he  replied, 
that  while  he  bought  the  English  editions  for  his  wife  he 
himself  preferred  the  American,  because  he  wished  to  read 
American  advertising.  "  I  want  to  read  it,"  he  said, 
"  because  it  interests  me  as  reading ;  it  interests  me  on 
account  of  the  high  character  of  illustration,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  means  I  have  of  gauging  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  country."  Thus  he  inferred  from  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  advertisements  what  articles  of  necessity  and 

*  This  is  vouched  for  by  Mr.  W.  Stead,  Jan.,  in  his  book,  "  The  Art 
of  Advertising,"  a  book  which  I  have  mainly  followed  in  tracing  the 
development  of  English  advertisements. 
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luxury,  books,  works  of  art,  and  all  that  goes  to  make  life 
pleasant,  the  people  were  ready  to  buy  or  might  be  induced 
to  buy. 

Advertising  must  be  about  as  old  as  the  human  race,  and 
has  taken  many  different  forms.  Savages  have  through 
the  centuries  advertised  their  prowess  on  the  field  of  battle 
by  taking  home  the  scalps  of  their  fallen  foes,  and  thus 
seem  to  betray  their  evolutionary  relationship  to  a  crow- 
ing fighting-cock;  a  Saint  Simeon  takes  his  stand  on  a 
pillar,  proclaiming  his  piousness  and  virtue  to  the  world; 
and  the  artist  of  the  present  day  would  announce  his  high 
vocation  and  superiority  to  mundane  things  by  his  uncut 
hair  and  unkempt  attire.  Truly  the  shopkeepers  are  not 
the  only  advertisers  in  the  world.  Some  enthusiastic 
writers  on  the  subject  of  advertisements  have  been  careful 
to  point  out  (precisely  why,  I  cannot  say)  that  the  word 
"  advertise  "  occurs  twice  in  the  Bible,  in  the  Book  of 
Numbers  and  in  Ruth,  but  in  both  cases  the  word  signifies 
"  reveal "  or  "  instruct,"  and  strictly  speaking  in  this 
acceptation  is  obsolete  to-day,  although  the  same  idea  is 
still  involved  in  its  use. 

Shakespeare  uses  the  word  in  its  various  forms,  in  the 
sense  of  inform,  warn,  notify,  or  advise,  some  twelve 
times,  as  when  in  King  Henry  VI.  (Part  iii.  Act  2,  Scene  1) 
he  makes  the  Earl  of  Warwick  say :  — 

For  by  my  scouts  I  was  advertised 
That  she  was  coming  with  a  full  intent 
To  dash  our  late  decree  in  Parliament, 
Touching  King  Henry's  oath  and  your  succession. 

In  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  we  have  the  line  :  "  My 
griefs  cry  louder  than  advertisement "  and  primd  facie 
this  would  appear  to  be  the  modern  word,  but,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  context  proves  it  to  mean  rather,  moral  in- 
struction or  admonition. 
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The  first  employment  of  the  word  in  its  modern  signi- 
fication was  made  in  the  London  Gazette,  in  April, 
1666.  The  announcement  commenced :  "An  advertise- 
ment from  the  Hearth  Office  in  London,  and  addressed  to 
to  farmers  in  London  concerning  the  Hearth  Tax,  etc." 

In  the  same  paper  a  month  later  the  word  was  employed 
as  a  heading. 

An  Advertisement. — Being  daily  prest  to  the  publication 
of  Books,  Medicines  and  other  things  not  properly  the 
business  of  a  Paper  of  Intelligence,  this  is  to  notifie,  once  for 
all,  that  we  will  not  charge  the  Gazette  with  Advertisements, 
unless  they  be  matters  of  State ;  but  that  a  paper  of 
advertisements  will  be  forthwith  printed  apart,  and  recom- 
mended to  the  public  by  another  hand. 

So  much  then  for  the  word  itself.  The  printing  press 
has  been  inseparably  bound  up  with  advertising  methods 
since  the  days  of  Caxton,  who  at  once  requisitioned  his 
invention  to  aid  him  in  extending  his  business.  His 
quaint  announcement,  printed  in  "  black  letter,"  is  worth 
recalling. 

If  it  please  any  man,  spiritual  or  temporal,  to  buy  our 
pyes  of  two  or  three  commemorations  of  Salisbury  use 
emprinted  after  the  form  of  this  present  letter,  which  been 
well  and  truly  correct,  let  him  come  to  Westminster  unto  the 
Almonry  at  the  reed-pole  and  he  shall  have  them  good  and 
chepe. 

This  circular  letter  would  be  sent  forth  in  the  third 
quarter  of  the  15th  century,  and  it  was  not  until  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  who  died  in  1625,  that  a 
paper  was  issued  from  the  press  at  regular  intervals.  In 
Elizabeth's  reign  the  English  Mercurie  had  had  a 
brief  existence,  having  served  its  purpose  during  the 
Armada  scare.  Since  the  reign  of  James  there  has  been  a 
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continuous  growth  of  newspapers,  and  advertisements  have 
become  a  constantly  increasing  factor  in  their  success.  It 
is  a  matter  of  interest  to  bookmen  that  booksellers  were 
the  first  to  avail  themselves  of  the  newspapers  for  making 
known  their  publications,  although  it  may  be  a  matter  for 
regret,  if  we  are  to  think  that  books  alone  then  needed  the 
aid  of  advertising  to  ensure  their  sale.  The  tables  are 
turned  to-day,  however,  for  they  now  seem  to  sell  with 
much  less  effort  than  soap  and  cigarettes. 
Mr.  Stead,  in  the  book  above  referred  to,  says  : 

The  earliest  advertisement  appearing  in  a  periodical 
paper  was  printed  four  months  before  the  execution  of 
Charles  the  First  at  Whitehall,  in  a  paper  called  Mercurials 
Eleuticus  (No.  45),  Oct.  4th,  1648 : — The  Reader  is  desired  to 
peruse  A  Sermon  Intituled  A  Looking-glas&e  for  Levellers, 
preached  at  St.  Peters,  Paules  Warf,  on  Sunday,  September 
24th,  1648,  by  Paul  Knell,  Mr.  of  Arts.  Another  Tract  called 
A  Reflex  upon  our  Reformers,  with  a  Prayer  for  the 
Parliament. 

Then  follows  an  advertisement  of  two  works  appearing 
fourteen  days  later,  and  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
both  advertisements  were  printed  only  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page;  it  is  presumed  undisplayed. 

The  next  advertisement  did  not  appear  until  1652.  In 
January  of  that  year  the  Mercurius  Politicus  contained 
an  advertisement  of  a  poem  commemorating  Cromwell's 
campaign  in  Ireland.  In  ran  thus  :  "  Irenodia  Gratularia, 
an  Heroick  Poem  :  being  a  congratulatory  Panegyrick  for 
my  Lord  General's  late  return,  summing  up  his  success  in 
an  exquisite  manner.  To  be  sold  by  John  Holden,  in  the 
New  Exchange,  London,  printed  by  Thomas  Newcourt, 
1652." 

This  brief  and  not  too  high-flown  puff,  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  the  perfected  work  of  the  moderns,  though  we 
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may  see  the  up-to-date  advertisement  there  in  embryo. 
Did  Master  Holden  exercise  a  noble  restraint,  or  do  "  con- 
gratulatory panegyrick  "  and  "  exquisite  manner  "  betray 
the  extent  of  his  commendatory  vocabulary  ? 

The  advertising  methods  of  the  present  day  in  the  book 
world,  although  inclined  now  and  again  to  puffiness,  are 
in  most  respects  admirable. 

The  booklet  issued  by  the  various  publishing  houses, 
with  brief  notices  and  extracts  from  the  books  advertised, 
furnishes  an  excellent  guide  to  the  booklover  in  his  quest 
for  the  most  recent  publications  either  in  the  shape  of 
reprints  of  old  books  or  the  newest  books  of  living  authors. 
The  deviations  from  plain  straightforward  descriptions  are 
not  numerous  comparatively  speaking.  It  is  not  often  in 
this  country  such  inflated  rhetoric  or  tall  talk  heralds  the 
birth  of  a  new  book,  as  that  employed  by  the  publishers  of 
a  recent  six-shilling  sensational  shocker  from  the  pen  of 
a  very  popular  lady  novelist.  The  autumn  season  of  1902 
was  to  be  remarkable  for  the  publication  of  the  new 
romance.  The  portentous  number  of  copies  printed  was 
absolutely  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  literature. 
No  good  work  needs  such  puffing,  and  though  we  can  often 
forgive  much  in  the  way  of  exaggeration  in  advertise- 
ments, when  we  come  to  books  we  cry,  hold;  it  is  not 
required  in  books  worth  writing  and  printing,  and  where 
it  is  deemed  requisite  probably  they  had  better  never  have 
seen  the  light  of  day. 

The  last  autumn  furnished  us  with  another  example  of 
the  same  smart  (so-called),  bombastic  advertising,  and 
with  regard  to  the  work  of  another  lady  novelist.  Whether 
the  ladies  write  these  announcements  themselves,  or 
whether  men's  imaginations  becloud  their  judgment  where 
women  are  concerned,  I  know  not.  But,  be  that  as  it  may, 
in  the  advertisement  referred  to,  some  quotations  from  the 
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book,  characterised  as  "  wise  and  witty  "  sayings,  merited 
censure  as  poorly  expressed  platitudes,  and  in  a  work  too, 
which  is  recommended  as  "  a  brilliant  study,  etc." 
Two  of  the  wise  and  witty  sayings  will  suffice  here :  — 

If  I  had  wings  and  covered  them,  people  would  say  what  a 
bad  figure  I  had,  and  how  badly  my  clothes  fitted ;  but  if  I 
had  cloven  feet  and  went  barefoot,  everybody  would  smile 
and  pity  rather  than  blame. 

Falling  in  love  is  an  ideal  sort  of  thing;  and  if  you  fell  in 
love  with  a  person,  and  then  found  he  was  sordid  and 
commonplace,  it  would  be  like  seeing  an  angel  and  then 
finding  the  angelic  robes  were  made  of  cheap  calico. 

The  Academy  calls  them  merely  commonplace  and 
thinks  their  quotation  could  hardly  have  done  the  book  a 
greater  dis-service.  Over-wrought  enthusiasm  and  the 
critical  faculty  never  run  well  together. 

George  Eliot  has  said  "  It  is  right  and  meet  that  there 
should  be  an  abundant  utterance  of  good  sound  common- 
places." The  foregoing  not  coming  under  this  category 
their  abounding  utterance  is  not  needed  and  they  were 
better  left  buried  in  the  pages  whence  they  were  culled. 

Publishers  may  be  supposed  to  know  their  own  business 
best,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  hyperbolical 
statement  and  fulsome  adulation  have  been  found  to  pay, 
but  he  is  wise  who  avoids  the  books  that  require  them. 
And  if  you  would  avoid  the  novels  so  be-puffed,  much  more 
would  you,  volumes  of  sermons.  A  paper  with  some  pre- 
tensions to  literary  culture  has  recently  made  great  efforts 
to  sell  the  sermons  of  an  American  Divine.  Their  adver- 
tisement is  a  fine  example  of  how  not  to  do  it,  bold  and 
imaginative  though  the  rhetoric  be.  It  is  thus  set  forth : 

It  has  been  said  of  Dr.  T "  that  he  ransacked  heaven 

and  earth   for  his  furious   imagery."        Blazing   suns   and 
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streaming  banners,  innumerable  hosts  and  surges  of  the  sea, 
thunder  and  lightning,  the  chaos  of  creation,  the  blackness 
of  darkness,  lighted  by  the  lurid  flames  of  everlasting  fire — 
all  these  things  and  an  infinity  of  others  were  hurled 
together  by  T —  -  in  his  most  strenuous  moments. 

So  it  goes  on,  till  it  finishes  with  the  question,  "  Do  you 
want  some  of  these  sermons  ?  "  And  you  answer  most 
emphatically  in  your  best  megaphonic  voice,  NO  ! 

Such  advertising  is  a  nauseous  Yankee  importation. 
There  are  signs  of  its  diminution  in  the  land  of  its 
nativity.  It  is  to  be  hoped  its  audacious  life  here  will  be 
brief.  Satire  and  sarcasm  are  very  effective  weapons,  and 
they  have  been  called  into  action  over  the  advertising  of 
the  first  book  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 

To-Day  gave  an  excellent  parody  of  the  same.  It  is 
too  long  to  quote  here,  but  a  similar  satire  very  efficiently 
done  being  more  brief  may  be  reproduced. 

Messrs.  Singer  and  Co.  have  in  the  press  a  novel  called  "  The 
Cutting  of  the  Teeth,"  by  Alice  Ysabelle  Yphygenya  Jones. 
The  novel  is  strictly  and  wonderfully  original  in  that  it  is 
written  entirely  in  words  of  one  syllable.  Miss  Jones,  who 
is  but  six  years  of  age,  tells  us  that  she  has  never  been 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  nursery  except  in  her  carriage,  and 
that  her  knowledge  of  mankind  has  been  gained  entirely 
through  deep  introspection.  The  novel,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  its  title,  deals  with  the  suffering  incidental  to  the  first 
entrance  into  the  strenuous  life,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
fidelity  to  truth  and  wealth  of  detail.  No  less  than  eighteen 
different  sensations  peculiar  to  the  subject  are  described, 
and  no  one  who  recalls  the  emotion  of  the  period  of  life  with 
which  the  romance  deals  can  fail  to  recognise  the  veracity 
of  the  accounts.  The  book  is  somewhat  daring  in  its 
treatment  of  the  problems  presented,  and  will  doubtless 
create  much  adverse  criticism  because  of  its  freedom  of 
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speech.  Eight  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  copies, 
however,  have  already  been  ordered,  and  every  fast  press  in 
New  York  has  been  pressed  into  service  to  supply  the  demand 
which  is  foreseen. 

The  advertisements  in  question  will  have  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  the  base  metal  they  are,  long  to  withstand 
the  acidulated  irony  of  attacks  like  these. 

We  have  wandered  too  long  from  Mr.  Holden  and  the 
poem  on  the  Protector,  which  he  endeavoured  to  sell.  Let 
iis  return  to  our  historical  narrative. 

We  have  seen  that  the  bookseller  was  the  first  to  avail 
himself  of  newspaper  advertising.  It  has  been  remarked 
also  that  booksellers  were  the  first  to  make  use  of  the 
printing  press  for  advertising  purposes,  but  this  is  not 
surprising,  inasmuch  as,  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
that  which  printed  the  books  would  be  made  the  means  of 
announcing  them  to  the  public. 

The  quack  medicine  vendor  was  the  next  to  employ  the 
new  method  of  effecting  sales,  and  he  has  developed  the  art 
of  advertising  more  persistently,  more  successfully,  and 
more  offensively,  than  any  other  tradesman.  The  evening 
papers  nourish  on  this  gentleman's  advertised  nostrums, 
and  it~  is  a  matter  for  surprise,  knowing  as  we  do  the 
Briton's  love  of  organised  effort,  that  some  combative 
reformer  and  faddist  has  not  founded  a  society  for  the 
suppression  of  quackery  and  its  concomitant  evils,  or 
at  least,  the  papers  that  thrive  on  its  mendacity  and 
insinuations  of  the  dreadful  results,  if  the  advice  given  be 
not  taken. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  state  whether  tea  is  an  antidote  for 
pills  and  bitters,  but  this  was  the  next  article  that  the 
tradesmen  thought  it  might  be  profitable  to  bring  before 
the  notice  of  the  newspaper  reader.  Perhaps  it  was  a  sur- 
reptitious way  of  producing  an  increased  consumption  of 
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medicine  by  some  enterprising  quack,  for  we  are  per- 
sistently informed  that  tea-drinking  is  a  noxious  habit, 
unless  the  concoction  be  taken  occasionally  in  small  doses 
only. 

While  the  merchant  employed  advertising  in  his 
endeavours  to  grow  rich,  the  Merry  Monarch  utilized  it  in 
his  quest  for  a  lost  dog.  This  was  on  the  28th  of  June, 
1660,  but  without  the  desired  result,  hence  appeared  a 
second  advertisement  of  great  urgency,  pervaded  with  con- 
scious and  unconscious  humour, — at  least  it  raises  a  smile 
on  the  face  of  those  who  have  not  the  loss  of  the  dog  to 
deplore. 

Thus  saith  the  king,  in  a  somewhat  querulous  and  un- 
dignified tone  it  must  be  admitted,  though  he  commences 
in  the  most  approved  royal  fashion. 

We  must  call  upon  you  again  for  a  Black  Dog,  between  a 
greyhound  and  a  spaniel,  no  white  about  him,  only  a  streak 
upon  his  breast,  and  tayl  a  little  bobbed.  It  is  His  Majesties 
own  Dog,  and  he  thinks  was  stolen,  for  the  dog  was  not  born 
or  bred  in  England,  and  would  never  forsake  his  master. 
Whosoever  finds  him  may  acquaint  any  at  Whitehall,  for  the 
dog  was  better  known  at  Court  than  those  who  stole  him. 
Will  they  never  leave  robbing  His  Majestic?  Must  he  not 
keep  a  dog?  This  dog's  place  (though  better  than  some 
imagine)  is  the  only  place  which  nobody  offers  to  beg. 

Whether  the  dog  ever  got  back  to  its  anxious  master 
history  does  not  disclose,  but  no  doubt  the  king  soon  found 
solace  for  the  loss  of  his  friend  in  the  gay  company  of  his 
wits  and  courtesans. 

The  revolution  of  1688  is  a  milestone  in  the  history  of 
advertisements.  A  time  of  turmoil  and  disturbance  is  not 
favourable  to  innovation  and  progress.  When  peace  reigns, 
ideas  spring  up,  and  there  is  leisure  and  opportunity  to 
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bring  them  to  fruition.  So  in  1692*  appeared  the  City 
Mercury,  a  paper  published  entirely  in  trade  interests. 
Copies  were  distributed  gratis  in  places  of  public  resort  in 
London,  but,  it  ran  its  course  in  two  years.  It  contained 
no  news,  or  its  existence  might  have  been  more  protracted. 
It  was  not  until  1745,  when  the  General  Advertiser  was 
started,  that  the  importance  of  the  combination  of  news 
and  advertisements  was  realised,  and  from  that  time  adver- 
tisements and  news  have  been  inseparably  associated.  It 
had  only  about  three  score  advertisements  in  each  issue, 
an  insignificant  number  when  we  think  of  the  pages  of 
present-day  journals.  Sailings,  trade  advertisements,  and 
theatrical  announcements  occupied  the  columns  of  this 
paper.  Theatres,  which  are  now  among  the  largest,  most 
sensational,  rampant  and  ubiquitous  advertisers,  were  late 
in  entering  the  field.  The  management  of  a  small  theatre 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  led  the  way  in  1701. 

The  success  of  the  General  Advertiser  brought  into 
the  field  many  competitors  which  we  will  not  chronicle, 
advertisers  multiplied  apace,  and  then  the  tax-gatherer 
appeared  on  the  scene. 

In  1712  a  tax  of  one  shilling  had  been  levied  on  every 
advertisement  appearing  in  any  printed  paper  published 
weekly  or  oftener,  and  about  the  time  of  which  we  speak, 
it  remained  at  this,  but  in  1757  it  was  increased  to  2s.  It 
reached  high  water  mark  in  1804  at  3s.  6d.,  stood  at  Is.  6d. 
in  1833,  and  was  finally  abolished  in  1853. 

In  1832  the  number  of  advertisements  appearing  in 
the  newspapers  of  this  country  was  less  than  a  million. 
After  the  abolition  of  the  advertisement  diity  in  1853, 
and  the  stamp  tax  in  1855,  advertising  increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  If  the  3s.  6d.  duty  were  in  force  to-day  it 
would  bring  into  the  coffers  of  the  State  from  the  London 

*  This  date  is  given  by  Mr.  Stead,  another  authority  gives  it  as  1675. 
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papers  alone  nearly*  £780,000  per  annum.  In  1828  the 
Times  paid  for  newspaper  duty  stamps,  advertisements, 
and  paper  duty,  £68,000.  It  was  then  the  premier  paper 
of  the  land  in  every  respect,  but  from  the  point  of  view 
of  advertisements  it  is  now  left  a  long  way  behind  by 
others. 

In  1854,  122,000,000  separate  copies  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  day  were  printed  in  the  British  Isles ;  to-day  the  number 
is  estimated  to  be  seventeen  times  greater.  The  London 
papers  have  a  circulation  of  over  3,000,000  copies  daily, 
and  a  fair  estimate  of  the  amount  spent  on  advertising  in 
them  is  about  a  million  and  three-quarters  per  year. 

The  man  with  a  turn  for  calculation  finds  that  in  the 
United  States  they  spend  about  600  million  dollars  every 
twelve  months  in  advertising;  and  smart  as  they  are 
reported  to  be  on  their  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  is  said  that 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  it  is  wasted  on  poor  copy. 

The  popular  magazine  statistician  would  no  doubt  be 
able  to  inform  us  how  much  it  would  raise  the  level  of  the 
ocean  if  all  the  printers'  ink  now  used  in  advertisements 
were  poured  forth  into  the  sea;  or  how  much  of  the  earth's 
surface  the  advertisement  sheets,  coming  each  day  from 
the  world's  press,  would  cover,  and  possibly  bewilder  us 
by  many  other  ingenious  and  fanciful  devices  of  his  im- 
agination, but  we  will  not  follow  in  his  footsteps  here. 

No  figures  and  no  possible  method  of  representation  can 
adequately  bring  home  to  our  minds  the  enormous  amount 
of  printed  matter  issuing  from  the  press,  and  to  say  that 
the  aggregate  annual  circulation  of  all  the  papers  in  the 
world  exceeds  120,000  millions,  only  appals  us  by  its 
immensity.  Neither  can  we  be  quite  sure  that  it  is  a 
matter  upon  which  we  can  congratulate  ourselves.  It 
might  possibly  be  to  our  inestimable  advantage  if  the 
number  of  papers  were  diminished.  Advertising,  as  we 
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have  seen,  has  rendered  possible  an  extensive  newspaper 
press,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  its  aid  in  the  increase 
of  many  publications  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  unmixed 
blessing  to  mankind.  Is  it  not  just  possible  that  we  are 
the  victims  of  mental  dyspepsia  by  our  almost  constant 
habit  of  reading  without  thinking?  Information  needs 
classifying,  ideas  need  assimilating,  but  this  cannot  be 
done  with  the  newspaper  and  snippety  paper  ever  before 
the  eyes.  We  would  not  disparage  the  reading  of  "  bits  " 
if  only  it  would  lead  to  something  else  higher  and  better — 
but  is  that  the  case  ?  It  may  more  easily  create  a  dislike 
for  reading  a  lengthy  book  and  render  impossible  any  sus- 
tained effort  of  the  mind.  The  influence  of  the  press  has, 
particularly  in  England,  been  for  good,  great  good,  apart 
from  the  class  of  paper  under  consideration.  It  has  en- 
lightened the  people,  ennobled  their  thoughts  and  expanded 
their  outlook  on  life.  It  has  brought  men  throughout  the 
world  in  closer  touch  and  relationship  with  one  another, 
and  is  equally  the  mouthpiece  of  the  crowned  head,  the 
aristocrat  and  the  humblest  citizen,  while  in  the  main  it 
makes  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  world.  Broadly 
speaking  the  influence  of  newspapers  is  co-extensive  with 
their  circulation,  but  to  obtain  a  wide  circulation  they 
must  be  sold  at  a  low  price,  and  this  is  not  feasible  without 
advertisements,  so  that  we  arrive  at  this  conclusion  that 
advertising,  as  the  mainstay  of  the  press,  and  the  motive 
power  of  commerce,  is,  if  only  indirectly,  a  great  civilising 
and  educative  force  in  the  world. 

No  paper  on  this  subject  would  be  complete  without 
reference  to  some  of  its  humorous  phases.  Seeing  that 
advertising  has  for  its  main  object  the  promotion  of  busi- 
ness, which  is  generally  a  hard,  matter-of-fact  affair,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  framers  of  advertisements  hnvr 
eschewed  humour  in  the  great  majority  of  their  produc- 
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tions.  To  the  close  student  of  the  mural  announcements 
of  our  cities  it  has  been  apparent  for  some  time  past  that 
the  humorous  is  establishing  itself  as  an  effective  method 
of  attracting  public  attention,  and  seeing  that  in  the  words 
of  our  enthusiastic  friend  previously  quoted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  paper,  "  the  greatest  writers  of  business 
and  of  literature,  and  of  art,  and  of  science,  assist  in  the 
preparation  of  '  publicity  '  matter,"  we  may  expect  great 
developments  in  all  branches  of  the  art,  while  it  is  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that  the  advertising  stations, 
urban  and  suburban,  will  run  Punch  hard  in  the 
humorous  line.  I  opine  that  in  the  afore-mentioned 
galaxy  of  talent  there  will  be  the  sound  and  capacious 
minds,  which  Landor  desiderates  for  the  creation  of 
genuine  humour  and  true  wit,  and  ere  long  perhaps  the 
advertisement  world  will  have  begotten  its  Cervantes, 
Fielding,  Goldsmith  or  Mark  Twain,  for  whose  creations 
we  shall  look  as  for  the  latest  novel  or  play,  and  their 
brilliant  fancies  shall  be  to  us  as  stars  in  the  firmament, 
not  only  a  joy  and  a  delight,  but  guides  on  our  way — the 
thorny  path  of  expenditure.  Pending  the  arrival  of  these 
humorous  spirits,  we  have  to  possess  our  souls  in  patience. 
Among  much  that  is  absolutely  in  the  best  comic  vein 
even  now,  the  world  has,  however,  to  submit  to  such 
specimens  of  humour,  as  that  of  an  enterprising  firm  of 
undertakers,  who  literally  covered  the  country  in  close 
proximity  to  their  place  of  business  with  road-side  signs 
that  must  have  been  a  never  failing  source  of  comfort  to 
the  passing  invalid.  One  was  "  Undertaking  as  it  should 
be  undertaken."  Another  "  Finest  rubber-tyred  hearse  in 
the  State,"  while  one  was  an  open  invitation  to  all,  with  a 
fine  euphuism  "  Caskets  of  every  design.  Open  day  and 
night." 

The  billposter  occasionally  assists  in  rendering  life  more 
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tolerable  by  providing  us  with  a  joke,  though  it  may  be 
disconcerting  for  the  parties  immediately  affected  by  his 
little  vagaries. 

Two  rival  theatrical  billposters  created  an  unpleasant 
sensation  for  a  New  York  singer.  The  story  runs  that  one 
was  "  billing  "  a  noted  diva,  the  other,  a  rollicking  farce- 
comedy.  The  man  who  was  posting  for  the  farce  per- 
formance was  in  advance  of  the  other  and  put  up  his 
paper.  His  rival  came  on  the  scene  and  super-imposed 
his  advertisement  without  noticing  that  his  sheet  was  too 
short.  The  result  of  their  united  operations  was  that  the 
poster  read :  — 

Madlle  -     -  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
To-night,  etc.,  etc., 

until  you  reached  the  bottom  line :  — 

A  scream  from  start  to  finish. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  wrongly-punctuated 
advertisements  which  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  newspapers,  and  whereby  there  arise 
extraordinary  perversions  of  the  very  obvious  meaning. 
It  is  to  be  suspected  that  the  wag  is  often  the  originator  of 
some  of  the  most  flagrant  examples  of  this  style  of  literary 
effort.  There  is  an  air  of  reality,  however,  about  the 
following.  Most  probably  the  wording  and  spelling 
expressed  the  correct  state  of  affairs,  and  it  is  a  matter  for 
regret,  if  the  advertiser  did  not  get  all  she  desired.  It  ran  : 

Wanted  by  a  respectable  girl,  her  passage  to  New  York, 
willing  to  take  care  of  children  and  a  good  sailor. 

Another  of  the  same  type  appeared  thus :  — 

A  respectable  widow  wants  washing  for  Tuesday. 
Rather  abrupt,  certainly,  and  somewhat  ambiguous.     But 
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if  you  are  very  explicit  you  are  still  liable  to  be  miscon- 
strued. A  firm  advertised  for  a  boy  "  to  be  partly  outside 
and  partly  behind  the  counter." 

I  hesitate  to  introduce  Macaulay's  "  New  Zealander," 
yet,  one  cannot  help  imagining  what  opinions  our  Anti- 
podean visitor  will  form  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  Islands 
at  this  period  of  its  history,  in  the  absence  of  further  in- 
formation, if  his  eye  meets  such  an  advertisement  as  the 
one  just  mentioned.  He  will  be  writing  home  that  the 
boys  could  split  themselves  in  two,  or  be  in  two  places  at 
the  same  time.  He  will  also  deduce  strange  ideas  as  to 
our  size  and  construction  when  he  reads  of  there  being 
to  let  "  Fiirnished  Apartments  for  gentleman  with  folding 
doors,"  and,  "  Wanted  :  room  by  two  gentlemen  about  30ft. 
long  by  20ft.  broad."  His  inference  as  to  the  high  degree 
of  sanitation  reached  by  the  people  will  be  more  diverting 
than  correct,  when  his  eye  alights  on  the  line,  "  Wanted 
for  the  summer  a  cottage  by  a  family  with  good  drainage." 
This  suggests  the  existence  of  some  patent  arrangements. 
We  can  imagine  the  savants  of  that  distant  time  lamenting 
their  want  of  knowledge  of  the  artificial  system  of  drainage 
in  vogue  in  the  anatomy  of  Twentieth  Century  man. 
There  will  be  endless  discussion,  clever  theories  pro- 
mulgated, plausible  conclusions  arrived  at,  and  it  will  all 
serve  to  increase  their  reasoning  and  imaginative  faculties, 
so  that  our  silly  wags  and  the  muddled  and  illiterate 
advertisers  will  not  have  lived  in  vain,  but  have  contri- 
buted their  quota  to  the  delectation  of  the  individual  and 
the  mental  improvement  of  the  race. 

Pitfalls  in  writing  are  numerous,  and  the  best  exponents 
of  the  art  fall  therein  not  infrequently.  A  course  of  adver- 
tisement writing  would  prove  of  inestimable  benefit  to  a 
few  present-day  novelists.  On  resuming  their  literary 
pursuits  they  might  be  less  ambiguous  and  circumlocutory. 
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They  might  be  cured  of  their  pleonastic  exuberance  and 
verbose  prolixity,  and  write  their  masterpieces  in  a  style 
forceful,  clear,  eloquent,  comprehensive  and  captivating. 
Terse  epigrammatic  phraseology  wedded  with  high 
thought,  and  the  exposition  of  sound  principles  of  conduct, 
be  they  in  novel  or  sermon,  command  a  ready  audience. 
Would  that  our  writers  of  to-day  realised  these  things  and 
practised  them !  How  much  better  would  it  be  for  the 
writer  and  publisher,  reader  and  reviewer ;  the  first  would 
benefit  pecuniarily,  the  readers  with  literary  tastes  have 
their  susceptibilities  less  often  offended,  and  the  reviewers 
would  have  the  enjoyable  task  of  praising  where  they  now 
have  so  often  cause  to  blame. 

The  writer  who  has  hitherto  been  his  own  critic,  would 
be  less  diffident  about  passing  the  book  into  other  hands 
for  review  and  advertisement  purposes,  were  he  more 
assured  of  its  merits  and  convinced  of  the  absence  of  the 
defects  noted.  Were  books  better  written;  did  they  deal 
worthily  with  their  subjects  we  should  have  fewer  com- 
plaints about  the  advertising  assistance  that  authors 
mutually  render  to  each  other,  for  no  one  can  ever  blame 
the  recommendation  of  a  good  thing.  Whether  the 
assistance  is  so  general  as  is  sometimes  alleged  is  not 
established.  References  which  are  made  to  log-rolling 
are  seldom  supported  by  facts,  and  the  judicious  mind 
must  refuse  to  accept  the  mere  ipse  di.rit  of  any  man,  no 
matter  who  he  may  be.  It  should  be  possible  to  put  the 
case  against  such  a  nefarious  practice  with  the  facts  so 
stated,  as  to  avoid  actions  for  libel,  and  yet  be  convincing. 
Self-praise  and  self-advertisement  is  not  altogether  a 
modern  innovation.  Even  Bunyan's  great  work — now 
more  than  two  centuries  old — was  ushered  into  the  world 
with  an  "  appreciation  "  by  its  author.  Nominally,  it  is 
an  "  apology,"  but  before  John  puts  up  his  pen  he  under- 
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takes  to  show  the  profit  of  his  book,  and  as  might  be 
expected  does  it  in  no  half-hearted  fashion.  It  is  a  fine 
commendation,  and  although  it  is  self-advertising  it  is 
done  openly  and  honestly  with  the  author's  name  attached 
so  that  the  reader  is  not  deceived.  But  we  do  take  excep- 
tion to  the  secret  reviewing  of  one's  own  book,  and  brand 
the  author  as  a  rogue  when  he  is  found  out. 

There  are  many  other  phases  of  the  advertising  question 
upon  which  we  might  touch.  At  times  efforts  have  been 
made  to  preserve  the  country  and  condemn  the  spirit  of 
commercialism  which  would  despoil  the  greatest  works  of 
nature  for  a  dividend;  and  we  might  pour  out  here  the 
vials  of  our  wrath  on  the  farmers  who  rent  their  fields  for 
hoardings,  whose  gorgeously  decorated  faces  look  upon  us 
in  our  railway  travels;  we  might  animadvert  on  the 
hysterical,  and  not  always  truthful  statements  of  some 
newspaper  contents  bills  which  greet  us  in  our  entry  upon 
the  day's  work ;  we  might  vituperate  against  the  character 
of  many  of  the  play  advertisements  which  disfigure  our 
streets,  and  the  too-glaring  evidence  of  a  bill-sticking 
fraternity,  but  we  will  refrain.  Our  artistic  sense  may  be 
offended,  and  the  delicate  perception  of  our  visual  organs 
blunted  by  the  crude  inharmonious  colouring  of  a  bill- 
posting  station,  but,  as  we  cannot  stem  the  tide  of  advertis- 
ing— and  would  not,  for  economic  reasons,  if  we  could, — 
we  can  only  trust  that  improvements  in  the  printing  and 
lithographic  arts  will  speedily  be  forthcoming,  and  that 
the  influence  of  such  advertisement  designs  as  those  of 
Jules  Cheret  (the  pioneer  in  art  posters),  Dudley  Hardy, 
Walter  Crane  and  men  of  that  class,  may  be  increasingly 
felt,  so  that  more  pleasing  and  refined  methods  may  prevail 
to  attract  the  wayfarer's  wandering  mind,  thus  satisfying 
advertiser  and  public  alike,  and  giving  less  cause  for 
grieving  to  lovers  of  what  is  good,  true  and  beautiful. 


From  a  Bust  by  John  Cassidy. 


THOMAS    DE    QUINCEY 


THE   TENDENCIES   AND   PROSPECTS   OF   THE 
MODERN  DRAMA.* 

By  GEORGE  MILNER. 

TT  is  no  easy  matter  to  deal  with,  the  subject  of  this 
address.  When  you  confront  it,  and,  so  to  speak, 
sit  down  before  it,  the  difficulties  increase  rather  than 
diminish.  There  are  so  many  cross-currents,  so  many 
tendencies  which  seem  to  run  in  different  directions,  that 
hopefulness  and  despair  may  invade  the  mind  at  the  same 
moment.  An  attempt,  however,  may  be  made  to  reach 
some  firm  ground. 

The  course  of  the  drama  has  been  in  all  countries 
practically  the  same.  First  there  is  the  rude  chant  of 
heroic  deeds,  or  the  episodes  of  love,  mixed  with  primitive 
dance  and  song ;  then  the  introduction  of  the  mythological 
or  religious  element;  and,  gradually,  the  Mysteries 
and  Miracle  plays  are  evolved.  These  were  so  attrac- 
tive, and  answered  so  obviously  to  a  demand — nay 
more,  appealed  so  strongly  to  an  inborn  instinct  in 
the  mind,  that  the  path  which  led  to  the  developed 
drama  lay  broad  and  open  before  those  who  had 
the  creative  faculty  in  any  degree.  The  develop- 
ment moved  contemporaneously  on  various  lines.  Puerili- 
ties, grotesque  elements,  things  that  were  not  purely 
dramatic,  were  dropped ;  character  was  more  clearly 

*  Notes  of  an  Address  (being  one  of  a  series)  given  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Manchester  Literary  Club  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  The  Modern 
Drama. 
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thought  out,  action  was  concentrated,  and  interest  intensi- 
fied; and  above  all  poetic  quality  and  literary  skill  were 
immensely  increased.  In  all  countries,  ancient  or  modern, 
the  line  of  advance  was  almost  identical,  and  in  all,  there 
have  been  periods  of  culmination  and  of  subsequent  decay. 

In  England,  as  we  know,  the  high-water  mark  was 
reached  in  the  17th  century.  The  subsequent  deteriora- 
tion was  gradual;  and  from  time  to  time  there  were  signs 
of  revival,  and  even  of  considerable  achievement,  but  we 
have  never  recovered  the  glory  of  our  former  estate.  For 
this  decline  there  are  many  reasons.  It  may  be  said  there 
is  one  reason,  and  that  will  suffice — that  you  have  had  no 
Shakespearean  dramas  because  you  have  had  no  Shakes- 
peare to  write  them.  But  this  is  begging  the  question. 
Other  reasons  may  be  given. 

First:  The  unexampled  greatness  of  the  Elizabethans 
has  overshadowed  later  men,  and  instead  of  acting  as 
an  incentive,  has  been  a  discouraging,  and  even  a 
paralysing  influence.  Second :  There  is  the  immense 
vogue  of  the  novel.  Writers  of  great  ability  have,  no 
doubt,  devoted  themselves  to  the  novel  who  otherwise 
might  have  succeeded  in  the  drama.  But  also  they  might 
not.  It  is  no  easy  thing  to  write  a  good  novel — unfor- 
tunately it  is  only  too  easy  to  write  a  bad  one — 
but  still  the  demand  on  the  intellect  is  not  so  great, 
nor  the  conditions  so  exacting  as  in  the  case  of  the  drama, 
and  the  failure  is  more  complete  and  disastrous.  Third : 
The  production  of  the  drama  in  its  higher  forms  has 
been  discouraged  by  the  habit,  which  for  so  long  prevailed, 
of  translating  and  adapting  from  the  French.  This  in- 
jured us  in  two  ways.  It  gave  us  a  flood  of  unworthy 
subjects,  and  revealed  the  impotence  of  our  own  invention. 
A  further  reason  will  be  found  in  the  taste  which  has 
arisen  among  the  people,  and  which  has  been  fostered  by 
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managers,  for  plays  of  the  most  brainless  and  frivolous 
kind,  helped  off  by  the  meretricious  tricks  of  the  Music 
Hall;  and  of  another  class  which,  usurping  the  name  of 
realistic,  profess  to  give  a  picture  of  contemporary  life, 
especially  that  of  the  so-called  "  upper  classes."  With 
regard  to  most  of  these  plays  we  are  tempted  to  suspect 
that  one  reason  for  their  production  is  that  the  modern 
dramatist,  when  suggestions  from  the  French  repertory 
fail  him,  finds  the  abundant  and  circumstantial  reports  of 
our  Divorce  Court  proceedings  only  too  handy  for  his 
purpose.  In  all  these  plays  the  sex-problem,  as  it  is  called, 
is  thrust  into  an  undesirable  prominence — undesirable  on 
artistic  as  well  as  on  moral  grounds.  The  symmetry  and 
perspective  which  true  art  demands  are  outraged  quite  as 
much  as  decency.  If  a  brief  synopsis  of  a  score  of  these 
productions  was  laid  before  us  we  should  see  how  they  all 
finger  the  same  monotonous  string,  and  what  a  deplorable 
poverty  of  invention  they  reveal.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
how  plays  of  this  type  can  be  of  use  to  any  human  being, 
either  as  rational  amusement,  or  as  helping  towards  in- 
tellectual or  moral  elevation.  We  are  all  slow  enough  to 
"  move  upward  "  towards  the  higher  plane  of  thought  and 
action,  and  need  least  of  all  to  have  vice  either  set  before 
us  in  alluring  forms,  or  deprecated  in  a  manner  which  is 
as  hypocritical  as  the  conventional  homage  which  some 
men  pay  to  virtue.  It  is  often  urged  that  all  this  is  done 
out  of  regard  for  truth  and  sincerity.  It  might  as  well  be 
contended  that  the  stern  search  for  truth  demands  that  we 
should  industriously  analyse  the  contents  of  every  casual 
cesspool,  and  lay  open  to  the  public  nose  the  course  of 
every  vile  sewer. 

The  question  remains :  If  not  these,  what  then  ?  It  is 
admitted  that  during  the  closing  twenty  years  of  the  last 
century  the  supremacy  of  the  novel  has  been  somewhat 
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shaken,  and  that  in  all  European  countries  there  has  been 
an  attempt  to  revive  the  dramatic  form  as  a  vehicle  of 
literary  expression.  It  is  worth  noting  that  this  revival 
has  been  accompanied  by  an  extraordinary  interchange  of 
dramatic  work  among  diverse  speaking  nations.  The 
drama  has  become  cosmopolitan  and  international.  Mr. 
Brander  Matthews  has  recently  pointed  out  that  "  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac  "  and  "  The  Doll's  House  "  have  been  per- 
formed in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  that  "  the  play- 
goers of  New  York  have  been  permitted  to  see  an  English 
play,  '  Hamlet/  acted  by  a  French  company ;  a  German 
play,  '  Magda,'  acted  by  an  Italian  company ;  and  a 
Russian  play,  '  The  Power  of  Darkness,'  acted  by  a 
German  company."  Can  this  return  of  activity  be  utilised 
for  the  improvement  of  the  theatre  and  made  the  basis  of 
a  movement  which  shall  give  to  the  modern  drama  some- 
thing of  the  potency  and  intellectual  elevation  which  it 
enjoyed  in  England  two  hundred  years  ago?  I  think  it 
can.  Let  us  draw  near  home  for  proof  and  illustration. 
Three  performances  have  recently  been  given  in  Man- 
chester, each  of  which  in  different  ways,  and  appealing  to 
audiences  differently  composed,  was  successful  to  a  re- 
markable degree — "  Everyman,"  "As  You  Like  It,"  and 
"  Henry  the  Eighth."  The  old  morality  play,  in  spite  of 
its  grim  realism  and  its  forbidding  subject,  filled  the  vast 
Free  Trade  Hall  again  and  again  by  its  thoroughness  and 
by  the  artistic  perfection  which  was  achieved  within  its 
narrow  lines.  It  may  be  said  that  the  same  persons  would 
not  care  to  see  it  often.  That  is  true,  but  those  who  saw 
it  once  were  fascinated  though  they  were  awe-stricken, 
and  the  memory  of  it  will  never  leave  their  minds.  Of 
"As  You  Like  It "  it  need  only  be  said  that  it  was  an 
entirely  beautiful  and  harmonious  presentation  of  an 
ever-delightful  play,  and  that  for  many  weeks  it 
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tilled  the  theatre  with  intelligent  and  appreciative 
audiences.  Mr.  Flanagan's  production  of  "  Henry  the 
Eighth "  was  also,  like  his  many  previous  annual 
revivals  during  the  pantomime  season,  a  remarkahle 
success.  In  1726  Theobald  said: — "We  may  prophesy 
that  one  Time  or  another  the  Rust  of  Pantomimes 
will  be  a  Salve  for  the  Recovery  of  Dramatic  Poetry." 
Mr.  Flanagan  has  found  and  used  that  salve,  and 
Manchester  cannot  be  too  grateful  to  him  for  the 
courageous  attack  which  he  has  made  upon  the  tyranny 
of  a  theatrical  tradition.  It  is  not  unimportant  to  observe 
— as  bearing  upon  the  question  at  issue — that  at  each  of 
the  performances  just  named,  while  the  ordinary  play- 
goer was  well  represented,  the  audiences  were  largely 
composed  of  persons  who  are  not  habitual  frequenters  of 
the  theatre. 

Encouraged  by  these  experiments  may  we  not  cease  to 
regard  as  Utopian  the  attempt  to  retain  and  widen  the 
vogue  of  Shakespeare  on  the  stage?  Must  it  still  be  said 
that  the  familiar  word  spells  "  bankruptcy,"  and  is  no 
longer  a  name  to  conjure  with?  And,  further,  are  there 
not  many  modern  plays  of  high  character  which,  if  dealt 
with  ^adequately  and  with  enthusiasm,  as  Mr.  Flanagan 
has  dealt  with  "  Henry  the  Eighth,"  would  draw  large  and 
appreciative  houses? 

I  will  name  but  three  writers  as  examples  of  what  is 
meant — Tennyson,  Browning  and  Stephen  Phillips.  I  see 
no  reason  why  "Becket,"  at  any  rate,  of  Tennyson's  plays, 
should  not  still  hold  the  stage  if  produced  as  Irving  pro- 
duced it.  Perhaps  the  characters  are  more  numerous  than 
was  necessary  but  the  speeches  are  not,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  too  long,  and  the  Tennysonian  mannerism  is 
seldom  in  evidence;  the  language,  indeed,  is  generally 
clear  and  simple,  and  strong  with  what  may  be  called  the 
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strength  of  provincial  speech.  The  plot  touches  a  vital 
point  in  our  English  story  and  the  scenes  which  deal  with 
Rosamund  and  her  child  are  full  of  delicate  pathos.  I  do 
not  remember  how  many  nights  the  play  ran  in  London 
but  I  know  when  it  had  reached  the  fiftieth  performance 
it  was  still  in  the  full  flow  of  popularity.  Mr.  William 
Archer  says  that  "  Tennyson  was  not  lacking  in  dramatic 
faculty,  but  he  worked  in  an  outworn  form  and  had  not 
strength  to  utilise  it."  With  this  I  cannot  agree.  The 
Shakesperean  form,  unlike  that  of  the  classical  drama,  is 
so  various  that  it  can  never  be  outworn,  and  Tennyson's 
work  was  not  unworthy  of  his  medium.  Even  Mr.  Archer 
admits  that  "  Becket "  "  met  with  a  certain  success,"  and 
that  the  great  Archbishop  was  one  of  Irving's  finest  charac- 
ters. In  the  dedication  of  the  play  to  the  Earl  of  Selborne, 
Tennyson  says  it  was  not  "  intended  in  its  present  form 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  our  modern  theatre."  This,  I 
think,  indicates  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  modern 
plays  have  failed,  either  wholly  or  partially,  when  put 
upon  the  stage.  Success  will  only  be  secured  by  writing 
directly  for  the  theatre  as  Shakespeare  did.  If  it  be 
thought  desirable  to  put  plays  into  a  more  literary  form 
for  private  reading,  that  should  be  done  subsequently.  A 
play  may  be  adapted  by  a  manager,  as  no  doubt  "  Becket  " 
was  adapted,  but  the  operation  should  be  unnecessary.  To 
popularise  the  plays  of  Browning  before  an  audience  of 
the  present  day  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  difficult  task,  but 
some  experiments  recently  made  by  the  Independent 
Theatre  were  by  no  means  discouraging.  Of  Stephen 
Phillips  we  have  great  hope.  Among  all  our  younger  men 
he  gives  the  greatest  promise  of  fine  ideal  work,  lofty  in 
conception  and  yet  skilfully  constructed — using,  as 
Shakespeare  did,  his  practical  knowledge  of  the  actor's 
business — for  direct  and  immediate  use  on  the  actual 
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stage.  Mr.  Archer  says  that  Phillips  is  "a  rebel  against  the 
Shakesperean  tradition."  Here  again  I  cannot  follow  the 
distinguished  critic.  Phillips  has  too  much  good  sense 
to  rebel  against  such  an  authority.  Shakespeare  has 
taught  him  much.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  learn  in  the 
school  of  a  great  master  and  quite  another  thing  to  become 
his  slavish  imitator. 

It  may  be  convenient  here  to  summarise  the  propositions 
which  have  been  advanced  or  implied  in  this  address. 

First:  That  the  existing  modern  drama  is  inadequate 
and  unfit  for  its  purpose. 

Second  :  That  the  reform  must  begin  with  the  audiences. 
They  must  be  taught  to  appreciate  and  ask  for  that  which 
is  best.  The  manager  will  give  the  audiences  what  they 
want,  and  he,  in  turn,  will  demand  from  the  dramatist 
what  he  needs. 

Third :  That  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
drama,  in  its  higher  and  purer  forms,  would  be  acceptable 
if  adequately  presented,  and  I  will  add  that  I  think  in 
the  immediate  future  success  would  be  most  likely  to 
come  with  the  Romantic  Comedy  rather  than  with  other 
lower  or  higher  forms. 

Some  people  fear  that  in  the  future  there  will  be 
less  chance  than  ever  for  the  poetical  drama,  that 
the  "  spread  of  democracy  and  the  growth  of  the 
scientific  spirit  "  are  inimical  to  the  success  of  the  higher 
literature.  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  says  :  "  There  is  something 
in  the  very  nature  of  modern  progress  essentially  antago- 
nistic to  poetry  and  romance."  Again,  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  accredited  authority.  The  more  strenuous  life  be- 
comes, the  more  surely  will  reaction  follow,  and  the  play- 
goer of  the  future  will  demand  for  his  refreshment,  his 
delight,  and  his  refuge,  all  that  can  be  given  to  him  by 
poetry  and  romance  in  their  loftiest  manifestations. 


MILTON'S    LATIN    POEMS. 
By  WILLIAM  WHITEHEAD. 

A  LTHOUGH  to  attempt  to  classify  men  of  genius  is  a 
dangerous  process,  in  reading  the  poets,  we  are 
almost  compelled  to  notice  two  great  divisions,  one  of  the 
children  of  nature,  and  the  other  the  sons  of  experience. 
To  the  former,  song  seems  a  natural  gift  from  heaven, 
they  seem  to  have  an  inward  compulsion  to  chant  the 
music  that  is  in  them,  and  the  melody  produced  is  all 
their  own,  recalling  no  precedent.  Of  such  were  Homer, 
Shakespeare,  Burns  and  Wordsworth.  Not  so  is  it  with 
the  poets  of  experience.  Endowed  with  great  powers  in 
their  youth,  they  know  that  only  with  the  utmost  culture 
and  study  will  it  be  possible  to  utter  in  harmonious 
numbers  and  dignity  of  speech  their  great  ideal,  and 
accordingly  set  themselves  to  con  the  best  that  has  been 
produced  before  them  in  order  to  equal  or  surpass  it;  and 
among  these  we  may  consider  Virgil,  Horace,  Dante, 
Chaucer,  Spencer,  and  pre-eminently  Milton. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  latter  class  are 
inferior  to  the  former;  indeed,  very  often  they  are  far 
superior,  but  from  necessity  they  are  less  original  and 
constantly  remind  us  of  others;  and  Milton  following  the 
advice  of  Horace, 

vos  exeinplaria  Graeca 
Nocturna  versate  manu,  versate  diurna. 
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imbued  himself  so  much  with  the  Hellenic  spirit,  that  to 
the  end  he  views  nature  through  the  anthropomorphical 
medium  of  the  Greeks,  discribing  her  not  as  she  is,  but  as 
she  would  have  appeared  to  the  mind  of  one  convinced 
that  her  attributes  were  ruled  by  different  deities  having 
special  functions.  The  perusal  of  his  Latin  verses,  which 
as  their  titles  tell  us,  were  mostly  written  within  his 
twentieth  year,  brings  forcibly  before  us  the  inception  of 
this  classicism,  and  how  it  became  a  part  of  his  spiritual 
existence.  No  man  writing  in  a  language  not  his  own 
can  be  anything  but  an  imitator.  To  an  Englishman  a 
great  idea  will  not  occur  nor  be  developed  through  all  the 
processes  of  the  mind  in  either  Latin,  Italian,  or  any 
tongue  but  English.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
Milton  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  but  his  great  merit  is 
that  he  has  preserved  the  Roman  train  of  thought,  form, 
and  diction,  by  imitation  and  not  transcriptions.  To 
illustrate  our  meaning :  we  constantly  find  lines  which 
have  such  a  familiar  ring  that  we  are  persuaded  we  have 
heard  them  before,  till  on  reference  we  find  that  though 
the  sentiment  may  be  almost  identical,  the  diction  is  quite 
recast.  Take  a  few  instances  :  — 

Milton.     Est  locus  aeterna  septus  caligine  noctis. 

Ovid  (Meta  I.).  Est  nemus  Aemoniae,  praerupta  quod 
undique  claudit  Sylva. 

Milton et  quae  Jovis  ora  decebant  Grandia 

magniloquis  elata  vocabula  Graiie. 

Horace  (de  Arte  P.).  Graiis  ingenium,  Graiis  dedit  ore 
rotundo  Musa  logui. 

Milton.  Finibus  occiduis  circumfusum  incolit  aequor 
Gens  exosa  milu. 

Virgil  (Aeneids  I.)  Gens  inimica  mihi  Tyrrhenuin 
navigat  equor. 

We  must  not  expect,   therefore,   originality   in   Milton's 
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Latin  verse,  but  the  charm  which  we  derive  from  a  work 
of  art  beautifully  imitated  by  a  young  apprentice  glorying 
in  the  display  of  his  own  craftmanship.  Were  it  not  so 
we  should  not  have  found  h,im  telling  his  father — 

Victrices  hederas  inter  laurosque  sedebo; 
and  again  when  making  a  grand  display  for  Mansus  and 
his   Italian   friends   repeat  with  evident  gusto,   and  the 
change  of  one  syllable,  what  he  must  have   considered 
remarkably  fine 

"  Victrices  hederas  inter  laurosque  sedebis." 
In  all  Milton's  writing  there  is  nothing  so  truly  distinc- 
tive as  his  recourse  to  Greek  tradition  and  nomenclature, 
the  Greek  gods  take  of  course  a  prominent  part,  and  so  dear 
did  they  become  to  the  poet  that  even  in  "  Paradise  Lost," 
where  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  are  roughly  handled 
under  the  guise  of  devils,  the  Greeks  are  gently,  almost 
honourably  mentioned.  You  would  never  find  him,  in 
describing  a  great  height,  comparing  it  to  Snowdon  on 
top  of  Ben  Nevis,  if  Ossa  on  Pelion  could  be  brought  in. 
I  wish  to  strongly  emphasise  this  because  if  we  are  to  give 
credence  to  anonymous  works  attributed  to  Milton  this 
salient  feature  should  not  be  omitted. 

The  second  important  point  of  these  poems  is  that  they 
are  not  written  by  Milton,  the  weighty  controversialist  and 
unbending  republican,  nor  the  solemn  author  of  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  but  by  the  happy  and  contented  youth,  studious  and 
solitary,  but  not  without  an  ample  fund  of  humour ;  com- 
mencing life  more  inclined  to  the  joyousness  of  Merry 
England  than  to  the  austerities  of  a  theocratic  common- 
wealth. 

These  are  the  points  that  I  wish  to  make  clear,  and  I 
think  it  can  best  be  done  by  summarising  the  substance  of 
a  few  of  the  poems.  I  have  resisted  the  advice  of  a  friend 
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to  translate  them  in  Miltonic  verse,  remembering  Cowley's 
transcriptions  of  his  own. 

There  is  a  bit  of  juvenile  fun  in  the  epigram  on  gun- 
powder plot. 

"  James  scoffed  at  purgatorial  fire  and  the  idea  that 
heaven  could  not  be  reached  without  it.  This  made  the 
Latin  monster  with  three  crowns  gnash  his  teeth  and 
swear  that  if  ever  James  reached  heaven  only  through 
fire  would  the  way  lie  open.  0 !  how  nearly  did  you 
prophesy  the  doleful  truth,  for  nearly  did  he  enter  the 
ethereal  plains  whirled  by  Tartarean  flames,  a  scorched 
soul."  The  other  epigrams  on  the  same  subject  are  similar. 
But  the  verses  entitled  the  "  Fifth  of  November,"  written 
when  he  was  only  sixteen,  are  a  more  ambitious  produc- 
tion. We  all  revere  the  memory  of  "  Pius  Aeneas ;"  if 
we  do  not  have  similar  feelings  for  Pius  Jacobus  it  is  not 
Milton's  fault. 

"  Now  pious  James  descends  from  furthest  north,  and 
sways  the  Trojan  people  and  far-extending  kingdoms  of 
Albion,  and  now  inviolate  faith  has  joined  the  English 
sceptre  and  the  Scot.  Happy  in  peace  and  rich,  secure 
he  sits  on  his  new  throne  from  hidden  enemy.  [But  not 
for  long  was  pious  Jacob  to  enjoy  this  blissful  state  for] 
44  the  fierce  tyrant  who  rules  ignifluous  Acheron,  the  father 
of  the  Eumenides,  the  wandering  exile  from  Olympus, 
perchance  was  roaming  o'er  the  earthy  globe,  counting  his 
companions  in  crime  and  faithful  slaves,  the  future 
participators  of  his  kingdom.  [On  he  goes  doing  no  good 
in  his  travels,  as  you  may  imagine,  till]  the  white  fields 
on  the  wave  sounding  rocks  appear,  and  the  land  dear  to 
the  sea  god,  who  received  its  name  from  the  son  of  Nep- 
tune, that  son  who  hesitated  not  to  swim  the  sea  and  defy 
to  mortal  combat  the  fierce  Amphitryoniades  before  the 
cruel  times  of  fallen  Troy." 

But  when  he  saw  this  land  in  wealth  and  blissful  peace, 
the  fields  grown  fat  with  Ceres'  gifts,  and  what  distressed 
him  most  a  people  worshipping  the  spirit  of  the  true  God, 
he  broke  into  sighs  savoring  [olentia]  of  lurid  sulphur 
and  Tartarean  fires.  "Having  traversed  all  the  earth,  only 
this  have  I  found  to  weep  over,"  quoth  he,  "  but  if  my 
power  avails  ought  not  long  shall  they  go  unpunished." 

The  adventurous  traveller  continues  his  journey  to  the 
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Ausonian  lands,  and  at  eve  rests  on  the  Citadel  of 
Quiriims.  There  he  sees  Tricoronifer  (pope)  borne  round 
the  city  on  the  shoulders  of  men,  carrying  his  Gods  of 
bread;  kings  with  submissive  knee  and  a  long  procession 
of  mendicant  friars  bearing  wax  candles  in  their  hands, 
go  before  him,  blind  ones  born  in  Cimmerian  darkness,  and 
there  prolonging  it.  This  is  the  evening  sacred  to  Peter, 
and  as  they  march  into  the  temple  blazing  with  innumer- 
able torches,  the  noise  of  the  singers  puts  the  Bachanalian 
orgies  to  shame. 

These  solemn  rites  performed,  night  silently  relinquishes 
the  embraces  of  ancient  Erebus  and  spurs  her  rapid  steeds. 
And  meanwhile  the  ruler  of  princes,  the  inheritor  of 
Phlegeton  retires,  and  his  connubial  couch  [Thalamus] 
"  for  the  secret  adulterer  does  not  prolong  the  fruitless 
nights  without  a  tender  concubine."  But  hardly  had 
he  closed  his  eyes  when  the  black  lord  of  shades 
appears  disguised  as  a  Franciscan  friar,  and  "  do 
you  sleep  my  son,  says  he,  while  the  barbarous 
Britons  scorn  your  triple  diadem.  Awake,  and  show 
the  power  of  your  anathema  and  the  apostolic  keys; 
revenge  the  submerged  fleet  of  Spain  and  the  bodies  of  so 
many  of  your  saints  put  to  a  shameful  death  by  the 
Amazonian  virgin  that  so  lately  reigned.  'Tis  vain  to 
strive  by  open  war,  but  cunningly  use  fraud.  For  heretics 
all  nets  are  lawful.  Already  has  their  great  monarch 
assembled  from  all  his  lands  his  nobles  and  venerable 
chiefs,  by  placing  fire  of  nitrate  dust  in  the  lowest  recesses 
of  his  palace,  all  you  will  send  in  cinders  dismembered 
through  the  air.  At  your  command  your  faithful  ones  in 
England  will  assemble,  and  while  confusion  reigns  France 
and  the  Spaniard  will  invade  their  land."  The  false  friar 
retires  to  Lethe,  and  rosy  Tithonia,  opening  the  Eoan 
portals,  introduces  daylight. 

A  description  follows  of  the  cave  of  Phonos  and 
Prodotes  (murder  and  treachery),  two  very  undesirable 
gentlemen,  who  have  been  for  many  centuries  faithful 
henchmen  of  Rome ;  and  it  is  hard  to  decide  whether 
Virgil  or  Spencer  served  here  as  models.  The  high  priest 
of  Babylon  invokes  the  pair,  and  dismisses  them  to 
Britain  on  their  elevating  errand. 

The  Tower  of  Fame  is  in  the  next  scene,  which  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  Dan  Chaucer's;  it  is  higher  than 
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Athos  or  Pelion,  super-imposed  on  Ossa.  Fame  herself 
sits  on  the  summit  gathering  and  diffusing  news,  reliable 
and  otherwise.  God,  by  whose  motion  the  eternal  fires 
are  tempered,  having  sent  a  preliminary  thunder-bolt, 
thus  speaks  while  the  earth  trembles :  "  Fame  art  thou 
silent,  or  are  the  infamous  machinations  of  the  papists 
unknown  to  thee,  against  me  and  my  Britons,  or  the  new 
slaughter  meditated  against  a  sceptre-wielding  Jacob?  " 

It  was  enough ;  at  once  she  obeyed  the  commands  of  the 
Thunderer,  and  scattered  wide  the  report,  first  ambiguously, 
then  clearly  describing  the  plot  and  the  authors.  All 
marvelled  at  the  news  and  feared — young  men  and 
maidens,  as  well  as  weak  old  men.  The  Ethereal  Father 
from  on  high  has  pity  on  his  people,  and  opposes  himself 
to  the  wicked  attempts  of  the  Papists.  Captured,  they 
are  hurried  away  to  sharp  punishment;  but  pious  incense 
and  grateful  honours  are  offered  to  God.  All  the  cross 
roads  smoke  with  festive  fires  and  the  juvenile  throng  in 
chorus  sings :  '  There  is  no  day  in  all  the  year  more 
famous  than  the  fifth  of  November." 

Here  we  have  Milton,  a  typical  English  youth  of  the 
Elizabethan  age,  burning  with  enthusiasm  for  everything 
British  and  Protestant.  He  goes  into  raptures  on  the 
beauty  of  English  women  in  his  verses  to  Carlo  Diodati :  — 

To  British  maids  the  glory  first  belongs; 
-  Suffice  the  foreign  they  can  follow  next. 
And  thou  great  city,  by  Dardanians  built, 
Afar  conspicuous  by  thy  tower  crown'd  head. 
London,  thrice  happy  that  within  thy  walls, 
Thou  circlest  whatso'er  on  earth  is  best. 
Not  all  the  stars  that  in  a  cloudless  sky 
To  the  Endymian  goddess  pay  their  court 
Are  for  their  form  and  splendor  so  distinct 
As  are  the  maids  that  radiate  thy  streets. 

The  seventh  eulogy  on  his  love  at  first  sight  is  vcry 
pretty,  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  it  with  its  prototype 
in  the  first  book  of  Ovid's  "  Metamorphosis."  The 
incident  is  practically  the  same.  Like  Apollo  he  scorns 
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Cupid,  the  unwarlike  boy,  who  revenges  himself  by  shoot- 
ing his  dart,  and  he  falls  in  love  with  a  lady  he  meets 
by  chance.  In  his  case  the  damsel  disappears  to  be  seen 
again  no  more,  while  Apollo  had,  at  any  rate,  the  laurel  to 
remember  Daphne  by.  Nowhere  is  Milton's  command  of 
language  more  conspicuous;  the  imitation  is  perfect,  but 
there  is  no  transcribing. 

The  nearest  approach  to  originality  we  find  in  Milton's 
tribute  to  his  father.  The  setting,  like  in  all  the  others, 
is  artificial,  but  the  heartfelt  gratitude  is  real.  The  Muse 
forgets  less  meaning  sounds,  and  with  audacious  wings 
rises  in  duty  to  an  honoured  parent. 

"  This  song,  in  whatever  degree  acceptable  to  thee, 
my  dearest  father,"  he  says,  "  I  dedicate  a  tribute  small, 
although  all  gifts  were  small  in  comparison  to  thy 
numerous  benefits,  I  have  no  other  riches  than  those 
bestowed  on  me  by  Clio.  Nor  do  thou  despise  the 
poet's  song,  a  gift  divine  which  retains  the  vestiges 
of  the  Promethean  fire.  The  god's  love  song,  it  is 
song  can  repel  fearful  Tartarus,  it  unites  the  gods 
of  the  deep,  and  with  triple  hard  adamant  coerces  the 
Manes."  And  so  forth  through  much  classic  legends  and 
similes  ending  with  '  such  praises  has  the  bard  from 
song.'  Consider  not  the  muses  vain  and  poor,  by  whose 
gift  thyself  art  skilled  a  thousand  sounds  to  wed  to 
numbers  fit  and  change  the  tuneful  voice  in  thousand 
tones,  and  worthily  art  heir  to  Arion's  name.  How  can 
it  surprise  thee  that  I  should  be  born  a  poet,  joined  to 
thee  so  nearly  in  dear  relationship,  or  that  we  should  follow 
cognate  arts  and  studies.  Phoebus,  himself  wishing  to 
divide  himself,  gave  different  presents  to  the  son  and 
father,  and  the  divided  god  we  have  in  common.  But  no 
thou  only  fainest  to  scorn  the  Camcense;  because,  father, 
thou  commandest  me  not  to  go  where  the  wide  road  lies 
open  to  wealth  and  where  the  golden  hope  of  accumulating 
riches  resplends,  nor  didst  thou  constrain  me  to  the  law,  the 
ill-protected  right  of  nations,  to  strain  mine  ears  with  sense- 
less clamour.  But  rather  desiring  a  cultured  mind  to 
cherish,  far  from  the  city  throng  thou  letest  me  go  in  quiet 
seclusion,  and  sufferest  me  to  enjoy  the  lovely  leisure  of  the 
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Aonian  shores,  Apollo's  comrade.  I  will  not  recall  the 
common  goodness  of  a  dear  parent;  things  greater  call 
me.  'Twas  by  thy  munificence  that,  when  the  richness 
of  the  Roman  tongue  was  opened  to  me  and  the  graces 
of  Latium,  and  the  sublime  eloquence  of  the  magniloquent 
Greeks,  well  fitted  for  the  mouth  of  Jove,  thou  badest  me 
add  the  flowers  that  spring  from  France  and  the  new  Italian 
speech,  and  the  mysteries  of  which  the  Hebrew  poet  speaks. 
Lastly,  whatever  heaven  above,  or  earth  beneath,  the  air 
between  and  ever  moving  sea  contain,  if  known  it  can  be, 
through  thee  it  shall  be  known." 

If  Jupiter,  above,  all  things  had  given, 
No  more  I  could  have  had  excepting  heaven. 

I  therefore,  although  a  part  but  small  of  the  cultured 
mass,  shall  yet  sit  crowned  with  conquering  ivy  and 
laurel.  No  more  obscure  among  the  lazy  throng  shall  I 
be  subject  to  their  vulgar  gaze.  But  since  to  thy  deserts 
I  cannot  give  by  deeds  repayment  equal  to  thy  gifts, 
suffice  with  grateful  heart  and  faithful  mind,  I  have 
recalled  thy  benefits. 

And  you  my  songs,  the  early  sport  of  youth, 
Could  you  but  hope  to  last  perpetual  years, 
Survive  your  master's  death  and  keep  the  light, 
Orcus  avoiding  and  oblivion  dark ; 
Perchance  these  praises  of  an  honored  name 
You   might   retain   for   ages  yet  to  come. 

We  will  not  dwell  at  length  on  all  these  youthful 
productions.  Perhaps  the  ode  to  Mansus  exhibits  most  of 
what  the  people  it  was  written  for  would  call  bravura;  to 
us  it  is  chiefly  interesting  for  Manso's  associations  with 
Tasso  and  Milton's  expressed  intention  of  writing  an 
Arthurian  Epic. 

In  the  "  Epitaphium  Damonis  "  he  showed  how  well  he 
could  imitate  Virgilian  Bucolics,  deriving  thence  the 
names  of  his  actors,  as  Dante  had  done  before  him.  The 
grief  for  his  friend  is  completely  buried  under  classical 
allusions,  and  the  oft-repeated  line,  lie  do  in  H  in  hupaati, 
domino  jam  non  vacat,  agni  (Go  home  unfed,  my  lambs, 
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your  master  can't  attend  to  you)  does  not  impress  us 
moderns  with  the  bitterness  of  his  sorrow. 

Even  when  writing  to  the  pious  Protestant  pastor, 
Thomas  Young  (who  is  pictured  with  his  sweet  wife, 
their  dear  offspring  in  her  bosom,  he  reading  large  volumes 
of  the  ancient  Father's  or  God's  Holy  Bible ;  or  saturating 
tender  souls  with  heavenly  dew,  the  great  work  of 
religion),  the  letter  is  sent  off  under  the  auspices  of  the 
heathen  gods.  "  I  myself  will  solicit  .^Eolus,  who  refrains 
the  winds  in  Sicanian  caves,  and  the  lithesome  gods,  and 
blue-eyed  Dorida  accompanied  by  her  nymphs  that  they 
may  give  you  a  peaceful  transit  through  their  kingdoms." 

But  through  all  these  Latin  compositions  the  fact  is 
forcibly  brought  before  us  that  they  were  a  preparation 
for  a  great  epic  that  should  make  his  name  immortal. 
There  is  matter  in  nearly  all  of  them  which  was  utilized 
in  his  great  work,  and  his  style  modelled  on  the  best 
Roman  examples  is  everywhere  apparent. 

In  dealing,  therefore,  with  any  work  purporting  to 
come  from  his  hand,  we  must  ask  ourselves  the  question 
does  it  agree  with  the  manner  of  writing  either  of  his 
juvenile  or  mature  period,  and  if  not  we  must  reluctantly 
reject  it.  The  test  which  the  Times  critic  applies  to  the 
book  discovered  by  the  Rev.  W.  Begley,  the  "  Nova 
Solyma,"  attributed  to  Milton,  is,  I  think,  erroneous.  He 
says: — "There  are  traces  of  juvenility  in  it  which  are 
certainly  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  Milton  and  also 
for  all  its  seriousness,  traces  of  a  sportive  good  fellowship 
alien  to  the  intensity  of  the  poet's  temper." 

Now  I  submit  this  is  precisely  what  we  should  have 
expected  from  an  early  work  of  Milton.  The  author  of 
"  Paradise  Regained"  could  write  to  a  friend:  — 

"  I,  with  an  empty  belly,  send  you  health, 
Which  you  may  lack  although  your  own  be  full.'/ 
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The  translater  of  the  "  Nova  Solyma "  has,  I  think, 
made  out  a  very  strong  case  in  favour  of  its  genuineness. 
I  have  only  read  the  Latin  examples  and  hastily 
glanced  through  the  arguments.  But  if  the  test  of 
style  holds  good,  and  my  argument  be  valid,  that  all 
Milton's  early  work  marks  the  advent  of  his  great  Epic, 
this  is  just  the  kind  of  preliminary  flight  we  should  have 
expected.  It  bears  exactly  the  same  relationship  to 
"  Paradise  Lost  "  that  the  "  Vita  Nuova  "  and  "  Convitto  " 
have  to  the  "  Divina  Commedia."  Independently  of  the 
question  of  authorship,  it  is  a  delightful  work,  and  will 
be  a  pleasant  companion  when  the  whole  Latin  text  is 
printed  in  portable  form.  There  is  one  argument  which 
I  think  the  discoverer  has  not  sufficiently  pressed,  and 
that  is  the  great  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
Armada  fragment  and  the  "Fifth  of  November"  in  incident 
language  and  description.  The  "  Travels  of  Satan  "  are 
almost  identical  save  that  he  goes  to  the  bed-side  of  Philip 
instead  of  to  the  Pope.  The  cave  of  Terror  is  another 
cave  of  Phonos,  with  the  necessary  variation  of  companion- 
ships. The  phraseology  is  very  similar — one  is  under 
"  aeterna  caligine  noctis,"  the  other  "  sub  nocte  perenni, 
and  so  the  rocks  are  here  "  praeruptaque  saxa,"  and  there 
"  minax  lapsuris  undique  saxis."  * 

In  any  case  it  is  a  work  that  deserves  careful  study,  for 
if  genuine,  unlike  the  discovery  of  the  theological  treatise 
noticed  by  Macaulay  to  be  laid  aside  and  forgotten,  it  will 
give  us  an  insight  into  the  formation  of  the  poet's  mind 
such  as  is  to  be  found  in  no  other  work  from  his  pen. 


CHARLES    LAMB   AS    POET. 
By  JOHN  MORTIMER. 

TV  /TTJCH  as  I  love  tlie  gentle  Elia  as  a  prose  writer,  I 
must  confess  to  some  slight  neglect  of  him  on  the 
poetical  side.  While  the  essays  and  correspondence  on 
my  shelves  have  been  read  and  re-read  until  the  volumes 
which  contain  them  have  come  to  wear  the  appearance  of 
long  use  in  a  circulating  library  the  pages  wherein  are 
gathered  those  much  less  numerous  leaves  of  verse  bear  no 
such  marks  of  frequent  handling.  I  am  not  concerned, 
however,  to  explain  the  why  and  wherefore  of  this  seeming 
disregard,  for  after  all  it  is  but  seeming.  In  a  general 
way  I  have  been  familiar  with  his  poetry,  and  some  of  his 
lines  have  an  enduring  place  in  my  memory.  Nothing 
that  Charles  Lamb  wrote  can  be  a  matter  of  indifference 
to  his  devotees,  but  after  all  it  is  not  as  a  poet,  but  as  a 
prose  writer  that  one  finds  in  him  the  most  delightful 
companionship.  The  secret  of  his  charm,  as  we  all  know, 
is  the  revelation  in  what  he  wrote  of  his  own  inimitable 
personality,  and  the  fuller  portraiture  is,  of  course,  to  be 
found  in  his  prose.  Certain  limnings,  however,  of  a  dis- 
tinct and  valuable  kind  are  supplied  in  his  poetry  for, 
as  Canon  Ainger  says,  "  Lamb  put  so  much  of  his  personal 
history  into  his  verse  that  when  so  presented  it  forms  a 
delightful  running  commentary  upon  his  life  and  educa- 
tion." It  is  from  this  standpoint,  rather  than  the  critical 
one,  that  I  propose,  as  a  pleasant  exercise,  to  glance  again 
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over  the  versified  pages  with  the  view  of  tracing  their 
genesis  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  pro- 
duced, making  use,  to  this  end,  of  such  side-lights  as  are  to 
be  met  with  in  Lamb's  correspondence. 

Tennyson  wrote  of  "  poets'  seasons  when  they 
flower,"  and  the  first  reference  to  such  a  season  in  Lamb's 
case  indicates  one  of  the  darkest,  and  occurs  in  a  letter 
to  Coleridge,  dated  May  27th,  1796.  In  the  previous  year 
Lamb  had  been  compelled  to  go  into  retreat  for  some 
weeks  by  reason  of  the  overclouding  of  his  mind,  and, 
writing  to  his  friend,  he  says :  — "  The  sonnet  I  send  you 
has  small  merit  as  poetry,  but  you  will  be  curious  to  read 
it  when  I  tell  you  it  was  written  in  my  prison-house  in 
one  of  my  lucid  intervals."  The  lines  are  addressed  to  his 
sister  and  commence  thus  :  — 

If  from  my  lips  some  angry  accents  fell, 
Peevish  complaint  or  harsh  reproof  unkind, 
'Twas  but  the  error  of  a  sickly  mind, 
And  troubled  thoughts  clouding  the  pure  well, 
And  waters  clear  of  reason,  and  for  me, 
Let  this  my  verse  the  poor  atonement  be. 

It  was  within  the  sonnet's  narrow  ground  that  Lamb 
found  his  readiest  form  of  expression.  Of  other  efforts  he 
says  to  Coleridge  :  — "As  to  my  blank  verse,  I  am  so  dismally 
slow  and  sterile  of  ideas  (I  speak  from  my  heart)  that  I 
must  question  if  it  will  ever  come  to  any  issue.  I  have 
hitherto  only  hammered  out  a  few  independent  uncon- 
nected snatches  not  in  a  capacity  to  be  sent."  In  the 
sonnet  he  reveals  at  this  season  not  only  his  love  for  his 
sister  but  for  that  other  fair-haired  mild-eyed  maid,  the 
love  which  knew  no  fruition.  To  Coleridge  he  submits 
his  sonnets,  and  other  subsequent  poetical  exercises  dis- 
cussing freely  with  him  their  merits  and  demerits.  In  the 
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correspondence  there  are  evidences  of  critical  censorship, 
as,  when  Lamb  says  of  one  effusion,  "  The  next  retains  a 
few  lines  from  a  sonnet  of  mine  which  you  once  remarked 
'  had  no  body  of  thought '  in  it.  I  agree  with  you,  but  have 
reserved  a  part  of  it.  I  flatter  myself  that  you  will  like 
it."  It  is  the  one  commencing  thus  :  — 

A  timid  grace  sits  trembling  in  her  eye, 
As  loth  to  meet  the  rudeness  of  men's  sight. 

Regarding  this  criticism  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Coleridge  : 
"  I  love  my  sonnets  because  they  are  the  reflected  images 
of  my  own  feelings  at  different  times.  ...  I  charge 
you,  Coleridge,  spare  my  ewe  lambs." 

While  dealing  with  this  disposition  on  the  part  of  Lamb 
to  "  sigh  his  soul  out  into  a  sonnet,"  one  may  note,  though 
not  in  the  order  of  poetical  succession,  that  in  the  one  on 
"  Work  "  he  displays  a  trace  of  that  peculiar  Elia  humour 
which  is  not  too  frequent  in  his  verse.  Thus :  — 

Who  first  invented  work,  and  bound  the  free, 
And  holiday-rejoicing  spirit  down 
To  the  ever-haunting  importunity 
Of  business  in  the  green  fields,  and  the  town — 
To  plough,  loom,  anvil,  spade — and  oh !  most  sad, 
To  that  dry  drudgery  at  the  desk's  dead  wood? 
Who  but  the  Being  unblest,  alien  from  good — 
Sabbathless  Satan  ! 

Another  humorous  glimpse,  too,   we  have   in  the  one 
written  at  Cambridge,  and  in  these  lines :  — 

Mine  have  been  anything  but  studious  hours, 
Yet  can  I  fancy,  wandering  'mid  thy  towers, 
Myself  a  nursling,  Granta,  of  thy  lap, 
My  brow  seems  tightening  with  the  doctor's  cap, 
And  I  walk  gowned;  feel  unusual  powers. 
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In  the  Coleridge  correspondence  we  come  upon  that 
woebegone  letter  in  which  Lamb  tells  of  the  terrible 
tragedy  of  his  mother's  death,  which  took  for  the  time 
being  all  the  poetry  out  of  his  life.  "  Mention  nothing 
of  poetry,"  he  says,  "  I  have  destroyed  every  vestige  of 
past  vanities  of  that  kind."  A  little  later  he  writes :  — 
"  At  length  I  have  done  with  verse-making,  not  that  I 
relish  other  people's  poetry  less,  their's  comes  from  'em 
without  effort,  mine  is  the  difficult  operation  of  a  brain 
scanty  of  ideas,  made  more  difficult  by  disuse.  I  have 
been  reading  "The  Task"  with  fresh  delight.  I  am  glad  you 
love  Cowper.  I  could  forgive  a  man  for  not  enjoying  Mil- 
ton, but  I  would  not  call  that  man  my  friend  who  would  be 
offended  by  the  divine  chit-chat  of  Cowper."  Time,  how- 
ever, brings  recovery,  and  occasional  adventures  in  verse. 
Twelve  months  after  his  mother's  death  he  sends  Coleridge 
a  poem  relating  to  the  sad  event,  and  which  he  says  he 
wrote  with  unusual  celerity  one  morning  at  his  office. 
There  is  in  it  much  self -upbraiding  and  heart-break.  He 

says : — 

Alas !  how  am  I  changed !     Where  be  the  tears, 
The  sobs,  and  forced  suspensions  of  the  breath, 
*  And  all  the  dull  desertions  of  the  heart 
With  which  I  hung  o'er  my  dead  mother's  corse? 
Where  be  the  bless'd   subsidings  of  the  storm 
Within ;  the  sweet  resignedness  of  hope 
Drawn  heavenward,  and  strength  of  filial  love, 
In  which  I  bow'd  me  to  my  Father's  will  ? 
Other  verses  there  are  about  this  time  dealing  with  the 
same  sad  subject,  and  breathing  the  tenderest  filial  piety. 
Among  the  saddest  lines  there  are  some  written  in  Lon- 
don on  a  Christmas  day,  when  his  sister  is  in  the  asylum, 
and     addressed    to   her.      What    agony   there    is    in    the 
exclamation  :  — 

"  Why  is  this  so.     Ah,  God  1  why  is  this  so  ?  " 
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followed  afterwards,  however,  by  a  more  hopeful  strain — 

"  Yet  I  will  not  think 

Sweet  friend,  but  we  shall  one  day  meet,  and  live 
In  quietness,  and  die  so,  fearing  God." 

To  this  season  also,  in  the  order  of  succession,  belongs 
the  poem  with  its  recurring  sad  refrain — 

"  All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces." 

Among  the  blank  verse  at  which  Lamb  told  Coleridge 
he  was  hammering  would  probably  be  that  belonging  to 
"  John  Woodvil,  a  Tragedy."  He  intended  it  for  the 
stage,  and  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  John  Kenible,  the  manager 
at  Drury  Lane,  who,  after  a  year  had  elapsed,  told  Lamb 
that  he  had  lost  the  manuscript.  Another  copy  was 
furnished  with  the  result  that  the  play  was  declined. 
Lamb  had  really  no  dramatic  faculty,  and  no  more  than 

his  farce  "  Mr.  H "  would  this  tragedy  have  met  with 

any  success  on  the  stage.  In  the  prose  of  it  there  were 
evidences  of  the  Elia  humour  as  where  one  of  the  charac- 
ters says  to  another  :  — "  No  offence,  brother  Martin — I 
meant  none.  'Tis  true  heaven  gives  gifts  and  withholds 
them.  It  has  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  me  a  nimble 
invention  to  the  manipulation  of  a  jest,  and  upon  thee 
Martin,  an  indifferent,  bad  capacity  to  understand  my 
meaning."  In  the  verse  too  there  are  many  fine  passages, 
and  among  them  this :  — 

To  see  the  sun  to  bed,  and  to  arise 
Like  some  hot  amourist  with  glowing  eyes, 
Bursting  the  lazy  bands  of  sleep  that  bound  him 
With  all  his  fires  and  travelling  glories  round  him. 

Hazlitt  says  that  Godwin's  eye,  lighting  upon  this  as  a 
quotation,  "  He  was  so  struck  with  its  beauty,  and  with  a 
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consciousness  of  having  seen  it  before  that  he  was  uneasy 
till  he  could  recollect  where,  and,  after  hunting  in  vain 
for  it  in  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  other 
unlikely  places,  he  sent  to  Mr.  Lamb  to  know  if  he  could 
help  him  to  the  author." 

Of  this  flavour  of  the  antique  world,  which  seemed  to 
be  of  the  essence  of  some  of  Lamb's  poetical  lines,  there  is 
a  humorous  illustration  in  a  letter  to  Bernard  Barton. 
He  says  :  — "  Is  it  a  fatality  in  me  that  everything  I  touch 
turns  into  a  lie  ?  I  once  quoted  two  lines  from  a  transla- 
tion of  Dante  which  Hazlitt  very  greatly  admired,  and 
quoted  in  a  book  as  a  proof  of  the  stupendous  power  of  the 
poet,  but  no  such  lines  are  to  be  found  in  the  translation 
which  has  been  searched  for  the  purpose.  I  must  have 
dreamed  them,  for  I  am  quite  certain  I  did  not  forge 
them  knowingly.  What  a.  misfortune  to  have  a  lying 
memory !  " 

Lamb  had  a  strong  disposition  to  deal  with  witches, 
both  in  prose  and  verse.  He  introduced  a  witch  into  the 
original  draft  of  "  John  Woodvil,"  but,  apparently  on 
Southey's  recommendation,  struck  it  out.  He  reproduced 
it,  however,  in  part,  and  published  it  separately  as  a 
dramatic  sketch.  Lamb  submitted  this  witch  passage  to 
that  quaint  friend  of  his,  George  Dyer,  and  in  a  letter  to 
Southey  says  :  — "  I  showed  my  '  Witch  '  and  '  Dying 
Lover '  to  Dyer  last  night,  but  George  could  not  compre- 
hend how  that  could  be  poetry  which  did  not  go  upon 
ten  feet,  as  George  and  his  predecessors  had  taught  it  to 
do;  so  George  read  me  some  lectures  on  the  distinguishing 
qualities  of  the  ode,  the  epigram,  and  the  epic,  and  went 
home  to  illustrate  his  doctrine  by  correcting  a  proof-sheet 
of  his  own  lyrics.  George  writes  odes  where  the  rhymes, 
like  fashionable  man  and  wife,  keep  a  comfortable  dis- 
tance apart,  and  calls  that  '  observing  the  laws  of  verse.' 
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George  tells  you  that  you  must  listen  with  great  attention 
or  you'll  miss  the  rhymes !  " 

There  is  an  amusing  letter  to  Southey,  in  which  Lamb 
offers  to  go  into  partnership  with  that  poet  in  the  produc- 
tion of  verse  relating  to  the  inferior  creatures.  He 
says :  — "  I  am  hugely  pleased  with  your  '  Spider,'  your 
old  freemason  as  you  call  him.  ...  I  love  this  sort 
of  poems  that  open  a  new  intercourse  with  the  most 
despised  of  the  animal  and  insect  race.  I  think  this  vein 
may  be  further  opened.  Peter  Pindar  hath  very  prettily 
apostrophised  a  fly;  Burns  hath  his  mouse  and  his  louse; 
Coleridge  less  successfully  hath  made  overtures  of 
intimacy  to  a  jackass  therein  duly  following,  at  un- 
resembling  distance,  Sterne,  and  greater  Cervantes. 
Besides  these,  I  know  of  no  other  examples  of  breaking 
down  the  partition  between  us  and  our  '  poor  earth-born 
companions.'  ...  I  would  persuade  you  if  I  could 
(I  am  in  earnest)  to  commence  a  series  of  these  animals' 
poems,  which  might  have  a  tendency  to  rescue  some  poor 
creatures  from  the  antipathy  of  mankind.  Some  thoughts 
came  across  me  ;  for  instance — to  a  rat,  to  a  toad,  to  a 
cockchafer,  to  a  mole.  ...  I  will  willingly  enter  into 
a  partnership  in  the  plan  with  you ;  I  think  my  heart  and 
soul  would  go  with  it  too — at  least,  give  it  a  thought.  My 
plan  is  but  this  minute  come  into  my  head,  but  it  strikes 
me  instantaneously  as  something  new,  good  and  useful, 
full  of  pleasure,  and  full  of  moral.  If  old  Quarles  and 
Wither  could  live  again  we  would  invite  them  into  our 
firm.  Burns  hath  done  his  part." 

Lamb's  predeliction  for  the  Quakers,  so  frequently  made 
manifest  in  his  essays  and  elsewhere,  is  nowhere  more 
tenderly  expressed  than  in  the  lines  to  Hester,  the  fair 
Quakeress  met  with  in  his  daily  walks,  whose  death  was 
so  untimely  and  with  whom  he  never  had  speech.  They 
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came  from  the  heart  of  the  gentle  humorist,  expressive  of 
one  of  those  furtive  love  episodes  rendered  all  the  more 
touching  by  reason  of  a  certain  mystery — suggestive 
silence  which,  like  an  atmosphere,  seems  to  surround  them. 
The  poem  is  too  well-known  to  be  repeated  here,  but  he  is 
not  a  lover  of  Charles  Lamb  who  has  them  not  in  his 
memory  and  does  not  recur  again  and  again  to  those 
closing  verses :  — 

My  sprightly  neighbour  !  gone  before 
To  that  unknown   and   silent  shore, 
Shall  we  not  meet,  as  heretofore, 
Some  summer  morning, 

When  from  thy  cheerful  eyes  a  ray 
Hath  struck  a  bliss  upon  the  day; 
A  bliss  that  would  not  go  away. 
A  sweet  forewarning  ? 

Another  of  the  best  known  of  Lamb's  poems  is  the  one 
which  follows  this,  his  famous  "  Farewell  to  Tobacco." 
How  often  in  his  correspondence  do  we  find  him  referring 
to  the  joys  and  woes  incident  to  his  indulgence  in  the 
seductive  weed?  About  the  time  he  wrote  it  he  says  in  a 
letter  to  Manning: — "I  have  neither  stuff  in  my  brains 
nor  paper  in  my  drawer  to  write  a  long  letter.  Liqour 
and  company  and  wicked  tobacco  a'nights  have  quite 
dispericraniated  me,  as  one  may  say;  but  you,  who 
spiritualise  on  champagne,  may  continue  to  write  long 
.letters  and  stuff  'em  with  amusement  to  the  end."  Later 
he  says  to  his  friend :  — "  Have  been  taking  leave  of 
tobacco  in  a  rhyming  address.  Had  thought  that  vein 
had  long  since  closed  up.  Find  I  can  rhyme  and  reason 
too.  Think  of  studying  mathematics  to  restrain  the  fire 
of  my  genius  which  G.  D.  recommends."  To  Wordsworth 
he  says :  —  •"  I  wish  you  may  think  this  a  handsome  fare- 
well to  my  "  Friendly  Traitress."  Tobacco  has  been  my 
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evening  comfort  and  my  morning  curse  for  these  five 
years,  and  you  know  how  difficult  it  is  from  refraining 
to  pick  one's  lips  even,  when  it  has  become  a  habit.  This 
poem  is  the  only  one  I  have  finished  since  so  long  as  when 
I  wrote  '  Hester  Savory.'  I  have  had  it  in  my  head  to  do 
it  these  two  years,  but  tobacco  stood  in  its  own  light  when 
it  gave  me  headaches  that  prevented  my  singing  its 
praises.  Now  you  have  got  it,  you  have  got  all  my  store, 
for  I  have  absolutely  not  another  line ;  no  more  has  Mary. 
We  have  nobody  about  us  that  cares  for  poetry,  and  who 
would  rear  grapes  when  he  shall  be  the  sole  eater?  .  .  . 
The  '  Tobacco  '  being  a  little  in  the  way  of  Withers  (whom 
Southey  so  much  likes)  perhaps  you  somehow  will  convey 
it  to  him  with  my  kind  remembrances." 

Among  Lamb's  verses  one  comes  upon  some  which  were 
inspired  by  the  sight  of  pictures,  and  among  them  is  a 
short  poem  entitled  "  The  Young  Catechist."  It  begins 
thus  :  — 

While  this  tawny  Etliiop  prayetk, 

Painter,  who  is  she  who  stayeth 

By,  with  skin  of  whitest  lustre, 

Sunny  locks,  a  shining  cluster, 

Saint-like  seeming  to  direct  him 

To  the  Power  that  must  protect  him  ? 

To  Bernard  Barton  he  sends  the  answer  and  describes 
the  origin  of  the  verses.  He  says :  — "  The  artist  who 
painted  me  lately  had  painted  a  blackamoor  praying,  and, 
not  filling  his  canvas,  had  stuffed  in  his  little  girl  aside 
of  blackey,  gaping  at  him  unmeaningly,  and  then  didn't 
know  what  to  call  it.  Now,  for  a  picture  to  be  presented 
to  the  Exhibition  (Suffolk  Street)  as  historical,  a  subject 
is  requisite.  What  does  me  ?  I  but  christened  it  '  The 
Young  Catechist,'  and  furbished  it  with  dialogue  follow- 
ing which  dubbed  it  an  historical  painting.  .  .  When 
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I'd  done  it  the  artist  (who  had  clapped  in  Miss  merely  as 
a  fill  space)  swore  I  expressed  his  full  meaning,  and  the 
damsel  bridled  up  into  a  missionary's  vanity.  I  like 
verses  to  explain  pictures;  seldom  pictures  to  illustrate 
poems.  Your  woodcut  is  a  rueful  lignum  mortis." 

Lamb  is  prolific  in  album  verses.  There  are  evidences 
in  his  letters  that  he  suffered  greatly  in  being  called  upon 
to  supply  them,  especially  to  his  lady,  friends.  The 
applications  came  sometimes  when  the  mood  was  any- 
thing but  favourable  for  such  trifling.  He  says  to 
Barton: — "What  nonsense  seems  verse  when  one  is 
seriously  out  of  hope  and  spirits !  I  mean  that  at  this 
time  I  have  some  nonsense  to  write  under  pain  of 
incivility.  Would  to  the  fifth  heaven  that  no  coxcombess 
had  invented  albums  !  " 

On  another  occasion  he  says  :  — "  Adieu  to  albums  for 
a  great  while — I  said  when  I  came  here,  and  had  not  been 
fixed  for  two  days,  but  my  landlord's  daughter  (not  at 
the  pothouse)  requested  me  to  write  in  her  female  friend's 
and  her  own.  If  I  go  to  -  -  thou  art  there  also,  0  all 
pervading  album !  All  over  the  Leeward  Islands  and  the 
Back  Settlements  I  understand  there  is  no  other  reading. 
They  haunt  me.  I  die  of  Albophobia  !  " 

Yet  when  Barton  asked  for  some  lines  for  his  daughter's 
album,  Lamb  was  a  willing  contributor,  and  sent  those 
verses,  breathing  a  spirit  of  sweetness  and  purity  which 
begin  with :  — 

Little  book,  surnamed  of  white, 
Clean  as  yet,  and  fair  to  sight, 
Keep  thy  attribution  right. 

and  end  thus  :  — 

Whitest  thoughts  in  whitest  dress, 
Candid  meanings,  best  express 
Mind  of  quiet  Quakeress. 
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In  his  own  album,  contemplating  the  use  which  had 
been  made  of  its  originally  stainless  pages,  he  wrote 
some  valedictory  words,  of  which  these  are  the  conclu- 
sion :  — 

Disjointed  numbers;   sense   unknit; 

Huge  realms  of  folly,  shreds  of  wit; 

Compose  the  mingled  mass  of  it. 

My  scalded  eyes  no  longer  brook 
Upon  this  ink-blurred  thing  to  look — 
Go,  shut  the  leaves,  and  clasp  the  book. 

Lamb's  humour  in  verse  finds  its  most  lengthened 
expression  in  his  "  Pindaric  ode  to  the  Treadmill,"  which 
he  describes  as  having  power  to  walk  men  into  virtue, 
and  of 

Instructing  with  discretion  demi-reps 

How  to  direct  their  steps. 

His  "  Free  Thoughts  on  Some  Eminent  Composers " 
forms  a  rhymed  and  appropriate  appendage  to  his 
"  Chapter  on  Ears."  The  genesis  of  this  poem,  if  one 
may  so  call  it,  is  to  be  met  with  in  his  correspondence 
with  the  Hazlitts,  where  we  find  him  saying  :  — "  Ayrton 
we  had  yesterday.  .  .  .  What  a  pity  that  he  will  spoil 
a  wit  and  a  devilish  pleasant  fellow  (as  he  is)  by  wisdom. 
He  talked  on  music,  and  by  having  read  Hawkins  and 
Burney  recently,  I  was  enabled  to  talk  of  names  and  show 
more  knowledge  than  he  had  suspected  I  possessed,  and 
in  the  end  he  begged  me  to  shape  my  thoughts  upon 
paper,  which  I  did  after  he  was  gone."  The  lines  which 
he  sent  to  his  friend  are  familiar  and  begin  thus :  — 

Some  cry  up  Haydn,  some  Mozart, 
Just  as  the  whim  bites.     For  my  part, 
I  do  not  care  a  farthing  candle 
For  either  of  them,  or  for  Handel. 
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For  me  the  most  attractive  and  touching  aspect  of 
Charles  Lamb,  on  the  poetical  side,  is  as  a  writer,  along 
with  his  sister,  of  rhymes  for  children.  In  the  production 
of  this,  and  other  literature,  brother  and  sister  worked 
together,  and  there  is  a  glimpse,  somewhere  in  Lamb's 
letters,  of  the  two  so  occupied,  and  writing  at  the  same 
table.  What  a  pathetic  picture  is  that  of  the  author  of 
"  Dream  Children "  and  his  afflicted  companion,  exer- 
cising their  genius  on  the  fanciful  and  imaginative  sides 
for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  children,  with  whom 
only  in  this  way  could  there  be  for  them  any  human  rela- 
tionship !  Very  expressive,  too,  of  their  undivided  lives 
is  the  way  in  which  they  blended  their  work  into  a  sweet 
partnership,  neither  caring  to  indicate  the  individual 
authorship,  so  that  it  has  been  an  exercise  for  critical  and 
discriminating  minds  to  rightly  divide  between  them. 
It  was  my  intention  to  linger  over  this  poetry  for  children, 
and  to  renew  acquaintance  with  that  singular  production, 
"  Prince  Dorus ;  or  Flattery  put  out  of  Countenance,"  the 
story  of  the  long-nosed  prince,  and  how  he  got  that 
prodigious  encumbrance  of  his  birth  shortened,  but  the 
limits  of  this  light  exercise  will  not  permit.  Among  the 
nursery  and  other  tales  listened  to  by  the  present  writer, 
at  his  mother's  knee,  was  one  of  a  boy  and  a  snake,  which 
told  of  a  child  of  whom  it  was  noticed  that  every  morning 
he  took  his  bowl  of  milk  and  bread  to  a  distance  from  the 
house  and  was  afterwards  discovered  sharing  his  breakfast 
with  a  venomous  snake,  with  which  he  had  become  so 
familiar  that  when  the  reptile  showed  a  disposition  to 
take  liberties  in  his  eating  he  would  tap  it  on  the  head, 
saying:— "Eat  at  your  own  side,  grey  face."  From 
whence  the  good  mother  got  the  story  one  knew  not,  and 
otherwise  did  it  remain  undiscovered  as  to  its  history,  so 
when,  long  afterwards,  one  came  upon  it  again  in  Lamb's 
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poetry  for  children,  and  evidently  from  his  pen,  it  not 
only  brought  with  it  a  sense  of  gracious  surprise  but  has 
since  served  to  connect  those  associations  of  one's  child- 
hood with  the  later  and  maturer  companionship  of  the 
gentle  Elia. 
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should  they  sigh,  "How  sad  his  fate?" 
In  all  around  I  see  her  face ; 
Alway  her  footsteps  by  me  pace ; 
Her  eyes  dwell  with  me  soon  and  late. 

About  my  neck  her  arms  are  twined ; 

I  feel  her  kisses  on  my  lips ; 

Her  love  floods  through  me  to  the  tips ; 
Her  voice  is  borne  on  every  wind. 

The  birds  that  thrill  my  soul  with  song, 
Carol  the  joy  she  made  divine, 
Her  heart  still  warmly  beats  on  mine  ; 

And  yet  they  tell  me  she  has  gone  ! 

They  say  she  will  return  no  more  : 

Let  me  have  patience  but  awhile, 

And  I  shall  see  her  tender  smile, 
And  hear  her  laughter  as  of  yore. 

For  haply  'tis  a  game  she  plays, 

This  hiding  from  my  yearning  eyes, 

Which  ever  loved  the  glad  surprise 
Of  meetings  in  unstudied  ways — 

Soon  will  she  weary  of  the  game, 
And  blithely  come  again  to  me, 
Dear  God,  how  happy  we  shall  be — 

When — when  our  lips  meet — just  the  same. 

W.  R.  CREDLAXD. 


LITERARY   LUMBER. 
By  ARTHUR  W.  Fox. 

Haec  non  sunt  nugae;  non  enim  mortualia. 
Plautus,  "Asinaria,"  IT.,  i.,  53. 


'T^HE  top  shelf  of  that  private  library,  which  is  innocent 
of  classification,  is  wont  to  uphold  a  goodly  number 
of  ponderous  tomes,  behind  which  many  of  their  smaller, 
if  no  less  weighty  fellows  lurk,  in  the  snug  seclusion  of 
dust  and  cobwebs.  The  commonplace  collector,  if  any 
collector  can  be  termed  commonplace,  when  once  he  has 
accumulated  his  treasures,  rarely  or  never  takes  them 
from  their  place.  Why  he  should  have  made  such  a 
collection  under  these  circumstances,  is  a  question  which 
he  alone  can  answer  to  his  own  satisfaction.  It  may  be 
true  that  the  contents  of  these  denizens  of  the  top  shelf 
are  not  exactly  lively  ;  the  arguments  with  which  they  are 
crammed  from  cover  to  cover  may  long  have  lost  their 
point;  their  binding  may  have  grown  shabby  with  age 
and  decrepitude.  Yet  it  seems  just  possible  that  they  were 
destined  to  be  read  by  their  vanished  authors,  who  spent 
much  time  in  their  production  with  enough  scholarship 
to  have  xf  urnished  a  dozen  learned  men  in  these  degener- 
ate days.  Why  then  should  these  venerable  volumes  be 
relegated  to  the  top  shelf  of  a  library,  where  the  difficulty 
of  reaching  them  causes  them  to  be  left  in  their  dusty 
covert  unhonoured  and  unread?  If  their  purchaser  did 
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not  mean  to  read  them,  why  need  he  have  bought  them? 
He  may  indeed  be  possessed  with  what  is  termed  a  bump 
of  acquisitiveness  in  company  with  the  common  or  garden 
thief.  But  such  a  bump  can  be  produced  by  the  well- 
directed  blow  of  a  stout  cudgel,  and  will  not  therefore 
serve  as  a  sufficient  explanation. 

If  the  collector  himself  be  asked  to  give  a  reason  for 
his  numerous  purchases  of  books,  which  in  themselves  can 
be  of  no  use  to  him  in  this  world  or  the  next,  he  will  be 
unable  to  make  a  rational  reply.  The  charm  of  possession 
is  great,  inasmuch  as  it  prevents  others  from  acquiring 
the  same  or  similar  treasures.  The  human  mind  is  doubt- 
less regulated  by  certain  psychological  laws;  can  it  be 
that  the  law  of  the  collector's  being  is  to  collect?  If  that 
be  so,  and  it  is  as  sound  an  explanation  as  many  others 
in  current  philosophy,  he  is  merely  following  out  an 
ineradicable  instinct,  and  helping  to  raise  the  price  of 
second-hand  books  upon  the  market.  Nor  does  he  thereby 
increase  the  good-will  of  his  fellow  collectors,  who  do  not 
appreciate  an  altruism,  in  which  the  shoe  is  upon  the 
wrong  foot.  The  mania  of  collecting  old  books  has  almost 
reached  its  height;  the  market-value  of  rare  copies  is  too 
well  known  to  render  feasible  the  sharp  bargains  of  a  less 
enlightened  or  at  least  less  extravagant  age.  Every 
catalogue  shows  sad  results  of  the  mistaken  zeal  of  the 
eager  amateur,  who  not  only  makes  an  exhibition  of  his 
own  weakness  but  who  is  the  frequent  source  of  needless 
profit  to  that  "  saviour  of  society  "  vulgarly  known  as  the 
middle  man.  Thus  much  literary  lumber  is  put  upon  the 
market  at  considerably  more  than  its  fair  market  value. 

At  last  an  indication  has  been  supplied  of  the  nature  of 
literary  lumber.  No  definition  will  be  attempted  for  two 
very  adequate  reasons.  In  the  first  place  a  handle  would 
at  once  be  given  to  the  critical  dissecting  needle,  and  in 
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the  second  true  definitions  of  all  but  imaginary  objects  are 
impossible.  But  definition  or  no  definition,  "  that  is  not 
the  question " — the  fact  remains,  that  an  ordinarily- 
sensible  man,  whose  theological  tastes  are  confirmed  to 
the  use  of  improper  expletives  to  lend  a  grace  to  his  con- 
versation, will  be  found  to  possess  a  choice  collection  of 
the  works  of  the  Puritan  Divines.  He  does  not  read  them, 
he  never  has  read  them,  he  probably  never  will  read 
them,  yet  there  they  stand  folio  by  folio,  quarto  after 
quarto,  and  duodecimo  upon  duodecimo,  cumbering  his 
shelves  and  accumulating  the  dust  of  long  neglect.  He 
might  have  done  far  worse  than  have  tried  to  read  these 
solemn  folios,  which  would  at  least  have  exercised  his 
muscles  by  the  mere  holding  of  their  ponderous  weight. 
The  Latin,  the  Greek,  the  occasional  snatches  of  Hebrew 
he  might  have  skipped  without  seriously  interfering  with 
the  sense  of  the  remainder.  These  were  the  trade-mark 
of  the  bygone  preacher,  who  had  been  to  College,  and  were 
introduced  as  much  to  mystify  as  to  enlighten  his  hearers. 
He  would  have  found  much  to  delight  him  in  the  grim 
humour  of  a  past  period,  and  he  would  have  learned  a 
strength  of  language,  which  would  have  scared  his 
customary  expletives  into  silence.  Surely  in  no  other 
works  have  there  ever  been  more  sweeping  denunciations 
launched  forth  with  mightier  force  or  in  more  thunderous 
tones,  while  the  panting  reader  rejoices  in  the  ferocity 
and  thrills  with  the  Titanic  vigour  of  those  full-voiced 
writers,  who  were  not  ashamed  to  say  what  they  thought. 
But  the  fortunate  possessor  of  these  collections  of  sound 
and  sound  argument,  of  wild  force  and  touching  tender- 
ness, of  denunciation  and  piteous  devotion,  of  solid  learn- 
ing and  searching  wit,  contents  himself  for  the  most  part 
with  a  gradually  fading  knowledge  of  their  outsides.  He 
has  got  the  books ;  he  has  probably  paid  for  them  through 
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the  nose,  and  he  measures  their  worth  by  their  cost  rather 
than  by  their  supremely  solid  contents.  Thus  he  follows 
that  vulgar  standard  of  human  judgment,  which  estimates 
a  man  by  what  he  is  worth,  not  by  what  he  is.  The 
dearer  his  purchases  have  been,  the  more  he  admires  them 
in  spite  of  their  battered  covers;  as  he  puffs  his  evening 
cigar,  he  looks  up  to  his  piles  of  literary  lumber  and 
fondly  hugs  himself  because  they  are  his.  If  indeed  he 
be  compelled  to  shift  his  quarters,  he  begins  to  ask  himself 
why  he  has  cumbered  himself  with  so  huge  a  weight  of 
unused  learning.  His  wife  no  doubt  adds  her  reproaches 
to  his  already  troubled  conscience  with  that  dreariest 
affectation  of  previous  wisdom,  "I  told  you  how  it  would 
be."  Of  course  she  did  not  tell  him,  until  he  had  bought 
the  books,  when  her  posthumous  prophecy  was  a  little 
supererogatory.  In  that  cheerful  hour  of  removing,  the 
weary  collector,  who  now  has  become  a  blend  of  dustman 
and  packer,  finds  out  the  meaning  of  literary  lumber  with- 
out the  need  of  any  definition;  nay  more  than  once  he 
may  curse  his  folly  and  his  collection  with  imprecations 
too  deep  for  words.  Yet  even  then  he  will  not  part  with 
one  of  his  beloved  books,  but  hoards  them  like  a  miser 
without  ever  putting  them  to  their  natural  use. 

Some  philosopher  has  said,  that  a  man  may  be  judged 
by  his  books.  Seldom  has  a  more  fallacious  test  been 
proposed.  A  man  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  judged  by 
the  books  which  he  actually  reads ;  but  when  an  ingenious 
collector,  whose  sole  knowledge  of  books  is  derived  from 
various  catalogues,  gathers  together  solemn  and  weighty 
volumes,  while  he  feeds  upon  the  more  ephemeral  peri- 
patetics of  Mudie's  Library,  his  tastes  are  not  to  be  tested 
by  the  books  which  he  has  bought.  Many  a  worthy  man, 
who  is  as  innocent  of  Greek  and  Latin  as  new-born  babes 
are  void  of  teeth,  has  a  fond  passion  for  "Aldines  "  and 
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"  Elzevirs."  Why  should  he  buy  such  classical  texts  ? 
In  the  first  place  they  are  not  usually  good  texts,  and  in 
the  second  he  could  not  read  them  if  they  were.  The 
print  is  of  the  best  no  doubt;  but  for  all  their  owner 
knows  of  their  contents,  he  might  as  well  possess  the 
"  Shi  King  "  in  the  original  Chinese.  Yet  these  are  his 
chief  treasures;  he  has  got  them  safely,  no  one  else  can 
get  these  identical  copies ;  that  is  enough  for  him,  and  he 
contemplates  them  from  his  easy  chair  with  deep  but 
distant  respect.  He  only  takes  them  down  from  their 
dusty  elevation  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  some  brother- 
collector.  The  two  worthy  men  puzzle  their  brains  over 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  dainty  little  volumes,  and 
silently  echo  in  their  hearts  the  sage  sentiment  of  the  old 
dame,  "  How  much  easier  it  would  be,  if  them  f  urriners 
would  only  speak  English." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  a  subtle  pleasure  in 
the  mere  possession  of  literary  rarities.  Venerable  folios 
of  vast  size,  if  worn  exterior,  solemn  quartos  wherein  "  the 
worm  dieth  not,"  tattered  duodecimos  and  the  rest  form 
links  with  the  men  of  the  past,  and  their  authors  seem  to 
haunt  the  library,  where  their  works  rest  in  undisturbed 
peace.  Perhaps  these  pale  and  awful  shades  would  be 
better  pleased  to  peep  over  the  collector's  shoulder,  while 
he  was  making  an  honest  attempt  to  read  their  serious 
pages.  That  is  a  delight  rarely  experienced  by  those 
long-forgotten  ghosts,  who  can  but  content  themselves 
with  the  knowledge  that  their  books  are  comfortably 
housed,  though  seldom  or  never  consulted.  Yet  there  is 
something  of  man's  immortal  part  displayed  in  such 
stately  tomes.  The  author  himself  has  faded  from  the 
memory  of  a  careless  world,  and  only  a  casual  catalogue 
preserves  his  name.  But  in  his  book  some  of  his  mental 
being  has  escaped  the  tooth  of  time,  and  the  reader  is 
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able  to  think  his  thoughts  and  to  enter  into  some  of  the 
conditions  of  his  life.  Thus  a  book,  however  dull,  is  a 
solemn  thing;  it  enshrines  part  of  a  man,  who  has  once 
lived  on  earth,  and  is  therefore  to  be  reverently  regarded 
as  a  bit  of  humanity  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  succeed- 
ing humanity. 

It  is  something  to  turn  over  the  time-worn  yellow 
pages,  which  cost  the  men  of  long  ago  much  time  and 
study  to  compile,  and  which  have  been  stained  by  the 
slender  fingers  of  more  than  one  generation.  These  have 
left  their  mark  in  various  fashions.  Sometimes  a  quaint 
couplet  written  in  fading  ink  warns  the  borrower  not  to 
develope  into  a  thief.  Sometimes  the  name  of  a  former 
owner  is  scribbled  on  many  of  the  pages;  sometimes  fine 
old  engravings  have  been  given  over  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  children,  who  have  coloured  them  more  according 
to  the  principles  of  fancy  than  to  the  commonplace  tints 
of  nature.  But  every  line,  every  autograph,  every  wash 
of  colour  laid  on  by  little  fingers  now  cold  in  death  sends 
a  thrill  of  sympathy  through  the  kindly  reader,  who 
pictures  to  himself  the  likeness  of  the  men,  women  and 
children,  who  have  thus  left  their  marks.  Sometimes  the 
phantom  of  a  grim  crop-eared  Puritan  seems  to  finger  the 
volume,  which  once  he  loved.  Sometimes  a  dainty  damsel 
in  loose  stomacher  and  flowing  ringlets  seems  to  sigh  over 
the  elegantly  turned  couplets  of  Tom  Carew  or  Edmund 
Waller.  Sometimes  little  misses  in  long  straight  robe& 
and  stiff  ruffs,  young  masters  in  superb  silk  inexpressibles 
seem  to  take  up  the  pen  to  improve  some  already  perfect 
engraving  according  to  the  habit  of  their  wayward  fancy. 
One  and  all  these  spirits  of  the  past  smile  kindly  upon  the 
sympathetic  reader,  from  whose  soul  science  and  scepticism 
have  not  frozen  the  cheerful  warmth  of  genial  imagina- 
tion. Thus  old  books  have  a  deathless  interest  to  those 
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who  care  for  the  past  and  love  to  people  the  halls  of 
oblivion  with  the  shadows  of  former  generations. 

If  an  adventurous  bookworm,  whose  digestion  is  of 
tougher  fibre  than  that  of  its  human  namesake,  should 
dare  to  betray  its  presence  in  one  of  the  valued  works,  he 
is  sent  to  his  "  long  home  "  and  embalmed  in  turpentine. 
Can  it  be  that  the  collector  is  moved  with  jealousy  of  that 
more  persevering  student  of  the  insect-world?  If  the 
tiny  creature  were  endowed  with  powers  of  speech,  it  could 
surely  give  a  more  accurate  account  of  the  pages  which 
it  has  actually  swallowed  than  the  collector  himself.  The 
reflective  mind  cannot  fail  to  fancy  that  the  two  book- 
worms, the  human  and  the  insect,  are  both  partially 
swayed  bv  the  same  inducement  in  the  choice  of  books, 
the  excellence  of  the  paper  and  the  soundness  of  the 
binding.  If  so,  why  should  they  dwell  in  enmity,  why 
can  they  not  agree  upon  the  several  parts  of  each  book, 
which  shall  fall  to  their  respective  shares?  Two  of  a 
trade  are  apt  to  be  competitive,  and  perhaps  it  is  useless 
to  try  to  persuade  these  two  objects  of  natural  history  to 
come  to  terms  save  by  the  aid  of  oil  of  turpentine.  It  is 
curious,  too,  that  bookworms  of  the  insect-kind  should 
make  a  laborious  livelihood  by  boring  those  very  books, 
which  have  bored  more  than  one  human  bookworm  since 
their  publication.  Perhaps  the  collector  so  seldom 
becomes  the  reader,  because  he  has  no  desire  to  suffei  the 
same  treatment  as  is  meted  out  to  his  books  by  their  most 
persevering  student. 

There  is  one  serious  annoyance  in  the  collector's  life, 
which  constantly  ruffles  the  serenity  of  his  mind.  Once 
and  sometimes  twice  in  a  year  the  female  portion  of  his 
household  decides  to  celebrate  that  great  carnival  of 
tidiness  known  as  "  a  spring  cleaning."  So  long  as  they 
confine  their  painful  industry  to  the  rest  of  the  house,  he 
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regards  their  eruptions  with  equanimity.  But  let  the  fair 
cleansers  make  an  inroad  into  his  library  and  his  patience 
flies  out  of  the  window.  The  female  mind  does  not 
appreciate  the  presence  of  decent  and  orderly  dust,  nor 
does  it  usually  realise  the  need  of  putting  back  books  once 
removed  into  their  former  places.  To  its  faculty  of 
spontaneous  generalisation  size  seems  to  be  the  only 
natural  classification  of  books,  and  the  result  is  sometimes 
perfectly  distracting.  But  when  there  are  twenty  volumes 
to  one  work,  the  principle  of  size  is  abandoned  and  the 
twenty  volumes  are  scattered  over  the  shelves  like  leaves 
blown  by  the  autumn  wind.  Yet  it  must  be  conceded  that 
consecutive  volumes  were  destined  to  follow  one  another 
on  one  shelf.  Moreover,  a  book  has  a  wrong  and  a  right 
way  up.  Why  then  should  gentle  ladies,  whose  cleanly 
zeal  is  so  delightfully  out  of  place  in  a  library,  persist  in 
turning  grave  tomes  upside  down?  Why  should  they 
make  holy  bishops  and  courtly  dames  stand  upon  their 
heads  by  proxy  of  their  works?  To  male  Philistines  it 
does  not  appear  proper  to  see  the  famous  Mistress  Aphra 
Behn  in  so  unsuitable  an  attitude,  no  not  even  when  she 
is  kept  in  countenance  by  the  "  matchless  Orinda." 
Archbishop  Laud  may  have  played  no  enviable  part  in 
our  ecclesiastical  polity;  but  so  far  as  can  be  gleaned 
from  so  ferocious  an  opponent  as  William  Prynne,  the 
indomitable  little  man  stood  firm  on  his  feet,  so  long  as 
he  kept  his  head.  Yet  he  has  been  made  to  stand  on 
his  head,  long  after  he  had  lost  it  by  the  indiscriminate 
disarrangement  of  the  nymphs  of  spring  cleaning.  A 
lady  of  "  the  cleansing  department,"  when  she  forces  her 
way  into  a  collection  of  books,  and  leaves  them  after  she 
has  done  her  worst,  makes  their  possessor  lose  his  way  in 
his  own  collection.  Why  should  she  place  science  and 
fiction,  theology  and  love-poetry  in  a  mixture  so 
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ingeniously  blended,  that  a  thoughful  man  seems  to  hear 
scientific  demonstration,  melodramatic  pathos,  droning 
discourse  and  rather  flippant  singing  going  on  at  one  and 
the  same  time  to  his  mental  confusion  and  secret  rage? 
If  such  tornadoes  as  "  spring  cleanings  "  must  take  place, 
why  cannot  the  library  be  omitted,  why  should  thousands 
of  volumes  be  rearranged  in  a  confusion  worthy  of  the 
scene  round  the  Tower  of  Babel,  why  should  not  one  shelf 
be  dusted  at  a  time,  beginning  from  the  top,  and  the 
books  be  set  back  in  their  original  place?  One  resource 
is  left  for  the  audacious  book-lover,  if  indeed  he  dare 
practice  it;  that  is,  to  lock  his  library  door,  take  the  key 
with  him,  and  dust  the  books  himself. 

But  if  a  "  spring  cleaning  "  creates  such  disorder  in  a 
private  library,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  overflowing 
collections  of  the  second-hand  booksellers?  Here  the  odd 
jumble  of  incongruous  assortments,  sometimes  alphabeti- 
cally arranged,  sometimes  in  most  admired  disorder,  is 
fearful  and  wonderful.  The  permutations  of  sets  of  books 
taken  one,  two,  or  a  dozen  at  a  time  would  baffle  any  less 
acute  arithmetician  than  the  immortal  Bidder.  The 
arrangement  of  the  dealer's  window  would  seem  to  be 
governed  by  the  size  and  tint  of  the  covers  of  the  books. 
Their  titles  and  subjects  seldom  seem  to  enter  into  his 
consideration  save  in  a  sort  of  alphabetic  fashion.  With 
a  provident  eye  to  the  improvidence  of  the  worthy 
bibliophile  he  keeps  his  choicest  books  deep  in  the  inner 
and  often  subterraneous  recesses  of  his  establishment. 
In  the  window  is  arranged  a  selection  of  volumes,  which 
might  well  make  the  brain  of  the  reflective  onlooker 
reel  if  he  were  so  foolish  as  to  read  all  the  titles  displayed. 
Saintly  and  prim  doctors  of  the  Church  stand  side  by  side 
with  authors  who  are  neither  saintly  nor  prim,  because 
all  of  them  are  of  royal  octave  size.  Archbishop  Tillotson 
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comes  arm  in  arm  with  Tobias  Smollett,  Isaac  Barrow 
leans  affectionately  upon  the  shoulder  of  Lord  Byron, 
Mistress  Aphra  Behn  leers  into  the  face  of  saintly 
Hannah  More,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  sing  their  tavern 
songs  to  grave  John  Fox,  Wycherley  digs  the  sacred  ribs 
of  holy  Richard  Baxter,  Ben  Jonson  towers  above  John 
Wesley,  while  Doctor  Watts  sings  his  children's  hymns 
to  the  medley.  Ernest  Renan  sneers  at  Dean  Burgon, 
Martin  Farqhuar  Tupper  babbles  to  John  Milton,  who  is 
too  blind  to  take  any  notice,  and  wishes  he  were  deaf  as 
well,  while  a  host  of  modern  novels  of  loud  bindings  and 
superior  frivolity  tread  on  the  heels  of  sermons  of  extreme 
length,  not  too  much  breadth  and  considerable  density. 
Over  all,  like  a  humorous  guardian  angel,  smiles  the 
interesting  collection  of  that  eminent  moralist  "  Mr. 
Punch." 

As  has  already  been  hinted,  amid  these  authors  grave 
and  gay,  prudish  and  prurient  appear  gaudily  dressed 
examples  of  the  lightest  literature  of  the  period.  The 
cover  is  usually  the  better  part  of  these  frothy  produc- 
tions. Someone  has  read  them,  as  their  soiled  face 
betrays,  though  why  anyone  should  have  taken  the 
trouble  is  barely  intelligible.  No  indiscriminate  abuse  is 
here  levelled  at  fiction.  There  is  fiction  and  fiction;  and 
it  is  only  unfortunate  that  worthless  examples  of  that 
invigorating  class  of  literature  should  be  so  widely  read. 
This  kind  of  book  is  not  to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of 
literary  lumber;  that  is  a  respectable  title  altogether  too 
good  for  such  trash.  Books  like  these  are  too  light  in 
any  sense  of  the  word  to  be  called  lumber,  while  their 
grammatical  eccentricities  and  stylistic  absurdities  sunder 
them  widely  from  the  select  circle  of  true  literature. 
When  an  author  strives  to  cover  his  own  lack  of  ingenuity 
by  turning  his  mother-tongue  inside  out  or  by  outraging 
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morality,  he  may  safely  be  left  to  slumber  in  merited 
dust.  Be  it  never  forgotten  that  triviality,  prurient  or 
spicy,  is  not  literature,  any  more  than  threadbare 
sentimentality  is  art.  Literature,  like  charity,  is  a  term 
abused  to  "  cover  a  multitude  of  sins ;"  but  its  reverend 
cloak  is  too  scanty  to  enfold  the  trash  launched  into  the 
world  under  its  august  name. 

If,  then,  the  would-be  purchaser  would  find  real  literary 
lumber,  let  him  dive  into  the  depths  of  darkling  corners 
and  dimmer  cellars  faintly  lighted  by  a  guttering  candle 
or  a  flickering  jet  of  feeble  gas.  Here  he  cannot  fail  to 
find  something  to  reward  his  search.  Under  the  thick 
dust  of  the  "  rubbish  corner,"  which  has  long  remained 
undisturbed,  lies  many  a  venerable  tome  of  ancient  date, 
whose  once  handsome  covers  have  grown  shabby  beneath 
the  stress  of  age  and  ill-usage.  Such  books  of  a  past 
generation  may  be  literary  lumber  in  the  eyes  of  super- 
ficial critics;  few  may  read  them  to-day,  fewer  still 
appreciate  their  real  worth.  They  may  be  doomed  to  the 
melancholy  end  of  pulp,  that  fresh  paper  may  be  made 
of  their  admirable  material.  Grave  divines,  whose  works 
may  have  been  dry  enough  in  their  own  day,  have  been 
reduced  to  pulp;  poets  have  had  their  playful  fancies 
melted  into  pulp ;  pulp  has  been  the  latter  end  of  scientific 
treatises,  travels,  ancient  classics  of  many  tongues  and  a 
host  of  other  no  less  dignified  worthies,  who  surely 
deserved  a  worthier  fate.  Nay  more,  the  stately  lines  of 
the  Mantuan  bard  have  been  basely  used  to  surround 
small  quantities  of  sticky  dates;  the  fiery  odes  of  Verona's 
poet  have  striven  to  melt  the  cocoa-nut  ice  of  a  Gothic 
generation;  while  the  satires  of  Petronius  Arbiter  have 
covered  the  acid-drops  of  modern  commerce.  In  spite  of 
these  abuses  of  such  literary  treasures,  the  careful  student 
can  find  information  and  delight  in  their  yellow  pages, 
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and  their  typographic  excellence  might  well  fire  the 
imitation  of  present-day  printers. 

Some  indications  therefore  of  the  salient  characteristics 
of  literary  lumber  with  suitable  examples  may  be  of 
service  to  whet  the  appetite  of  the  true  collector.  It  is 
pleasant  to  catch  the  chuckling  laughter  of  an  ancient 
worthy  who  manifestly  enjoyed  a  by  no  means  transparent 
jest  of  his  own,  and  such  worthies  belong  to  every  age  and 
clime.  Old  books  are  full  of  unexpected  bits  of  sparkling 
humour,  which  is  none  the  less  delightful  from  its 
antique  flavour.  If  the  original  vintage  has  been  good 
old  wine  far  surpasses  new;  so  old  jokes,  if  they  be  born 
of  a  true  humourist,  lose  nothing  by  age.  The  grim  face 
of  more  than  one  old-world  author  seems  to  smile  from 
the  unexpected  jest  sparkling  on  many  of  his  pages.  The 
kindly  reader  feels  that  he  is  in  company  with  a  man 
who  ate  and  drank  like  himself,  and  laughed  and  maybe 
swore  not  a  little,  but  who  derived  much  enjoyment  from 
daily  happenings,  and  who  loved  to  shake  his  sides  at  a 
half-solemn  witticism,  especially  if  he  were  the  author 
of  it. 

One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  literary  lumber  of  most 
kinds  consists  in  the  uniform  strength  of  the  language 
with  which  its  authors  address  one  another.  Those  sturdy 
but  by  no  means  charitable  Christians  hurled  words  of 
solid  strength  and  untrimmed  simplicity  at  the  devoted 
heads  of  their  opponents  with  a  vigour  and  aptitude  quite 
startling.  To  take  only  one  example  from  the  vitupera- 
tive vocabulary  of  John  Yicars,  the  reader  will  find  the 
following  eloquent  and  expressive  title,  which  will  suffice 
to  illustrate  its  author's  sweet  reasonableness.  The  little 
work  published  in  1646,  which  contains  but  forty-three 
small  quarto  pages,  is  entitled :  "  The  Schismatic  Sifted, 
or  the  Picture  of  Independents  freshly  washt  over  again, 
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Wherein  the  Sectaries  of  these  times  (I  mean  the 
Principall  Seducers  to  that  dangerous  and  subtile  Schisme 
of  Independency)  are  with  their  own  proper  Pensils,  and 
Self-mixt  colours  most  lively  set  forth  to  be  a  generation 
of  notorious  Dissemblers  and  sly  Deceivers.  Collected 
(for  the  most  part)  from  the  undeniable  Testimonies  under 
their  own  Hands,  in  Print ;  for  the  more  fair  and  full 
satisfaction  and  undeceiving  of  moderate  and  much 
misled  Christians;  especially  by  the  outward  appearance 
of  their  Piety  of  Life,  and  a  pretence  of  their  Preaching 
sound  Doctrine."  Surely  honest  John  Vicars  here  sur- 
passes Carlyle  in  all  his  glory  in  the  vigour  of  his  epithets, 
and  the  phrase  "  moderate  and  much  misled  Christians  " 
scarcely  accords  with  the  ferocious  force  of  his  language. 
With  such  sun-flowers  of  speech  literary  lumber  teems, 
and  though  the  controversy  which  called  them  into  being 
is  now  as  dead  as  Queen  Anne,  the  strength  of  its 
language  is  refreshing  to  the  reader,  who  is  compelled  to 
put  up  with  the  feebler  vocabulary  of  modern  disputants. 
Argument  conducted  in  a  like  lofty  strain  and  with  like 
consideration  for  the  feelings  of  opponents  rang  from 
countless  pulpits  of  that  stirring  time,  whose  ministers 
did  not  shrink  from  printing  their  eloquent  effusions.  In 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  what  was  left  of  it  after  Pride's 
Purge,  orators  clothed  their  sentiments  in  language  of 
unvarnished  plainness,  and  pointed  out  the  faults  of 
political  opponents  with  a  power  and  directness  which  left 
nothing  but  impartiality  to  be  desired.  Historians  of  the 
period  threw  violent  adjectives  and  tremendous  nounvs 
at  one  another,  thus  giving  a  grace  and  point  to  their 
works,  which  makes  them  highly  interesting  reading.  The 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  felt  strongly,  and  they 
knew  how  to  fit  their  language  to  their  feelings.  But 
the  very  vehemence  of  their  characterisation  of  one 
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another  sheds  a  lurid  light  upon  the  story  of  their  lives, 
which  could  hardly  be  derived  from  any  other  source. 
When  the  Eepublican  leaders  smarted  so  severely  from 
Peter  Heylin's  bitter  taunts,  that  they  expressed  their 
intention,  if  they  ever  laid  hands  upon  him,  to  promote 
him  "  to  another  world  than  that  described  in  his 
Cosmography,"  it  is  easy  to  appreciate  their  indignation 
and  difficult  not  to  sympathise  with  a  purpose  couched  in 
so  grim  a  humour.  Writings  of  this  kind  give  an  insight 
into  the  history  of  their  own  period,  which  is  unrivalled, 
and  the  latter-day  student  who  is  accustomed  to  the 
subdued  self-suppression  of  debating  societies  seems  to 
catch  a  clear  glimpse  of  the  writers  and  the  stirring  times 
in  which  they  lived. 

Then,  too,  are  forgotten  poems,  some  prosaic,  some 
nonsenical,  some  epigrammatic  and  some  with  occasional 
touches  of  uncommon  felicity.  The  theme  of  love  in  the 
seventeenth  century  flows  along  in  much  the  same 
sugared  stream  of  incongruous  epithets  in  which  it  moves 
murmurous  to  oblivion  to-day.  As  love  between  man 
and  woman  is  the  same  in  all  ages,  as  the  men  of 
yesterday  and  to-day  express  their  unspeakable  emotions 
by  the  contact  of  lips  or  the  paddling  of  palmistry,  so  the 
men  of  yesterday  used  much  the  same  imagery  with  the 
bards  of  the  present.  Most  love-songs  are  written  with 
the  like  pen  of  artificiality.  From  "  The  Song  of  Songs  " 
to  the  fiery  sensuousness  of  Swinburne,  erotic  poets  have 
followed  one  another  in  their  method  with  some  slight 
variations  in  treatment,  and  the  pictures  of  their  mistresses 
presented  by  them  would  hardly  please  those  extraordinary 
divinities,  could  they,  like  Pygmalion's  statue,  "  take  their 
walks  abroad."  A  maiden,  who  at  one  and  the  same  time 
was  endowed  with  a  breast  of  snow,  a  heart  of  fire,  coral 
lips,  cheeks  of  roses,  an  ivory  neck,  eyes  of  sapphire  and 
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hair  of  gold,  would  be  a  rare  compound  of  a  winter  land- 
scape, a  blast-furnace,  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  a  botanical 
garden,  a  turner's  shop  and  a  jeweller's  luxurious  estab- 
lishment. It  may  be  argued  that  man  or  woman  is  a 
microcosm,  and  thus  contains  all  of  the  foregoing  con- 
flicting qualities.  Tom  Carew  evidently  believed  that  each 
of  his  successive  mistresses  was  such  a  microcosm,  since 
he  employed  each  of  the  foregoing  epithets  to  say  nothing 
of  a  score  more  of  equal  applicability. 

Poets,  however,  have  a  licence  to  use  words  and  com- 
parisons forbidden  to  meaner  men ;  but  why  one  poet  after 
another  should  repeat  epithets,  which  have  done  duty  so 
long  as  to  have  lost  their  pristine  freshness,  is  a  question 
which  only  poets  can  answer.  Still,  their  little  songs  to 
their  fair  ones,  however  artificially  expressed,  ring 
pleasantly  in  the  ear  of  the  casual  critic,  and  he  seems  to 
see  the  eyes  of  the  fair  maid  brighten  and  her  cheeks  glow 
as  she  reads  her  praises  in  the  ardent  lines  of  her 
passionate  adorer.  The  sweet  sound  of  maiden  laughter 
low  and  musical  as  distant  bells  across  some  still  mere, 
peals  from  the  past  and  the  heart  warms  to  the  happy  days 
long  gene.  The  maidens  rest  beneath  the  green  earth  of 
some  country  churchyard,  or  slumber  under  the  hard  pave- 
ment of  some  crowded  city  now;  their  poets  are  fled  with 
them,  and  their  burning  lines  swell  the  grand  mass  of 
literary  lumber.  Yet  they  are  not  all  gone,  when  an 
antiquary  lifts  them  from  the  dust,  the  old  world  is 
before  him  in  its  full  vigour.  Peace  be  with  you,  happy 
lovers,  whose  loves  and  jealousies  and  trials  are  long  for- 
gotten. Your  successors  are  telling  the  same  old  story  in 
the  same  old  fashion ;  soon  they  in  their  turn  will  slumber 
with  you,  when  the  calm  reaper  garners  them  into  his 
exhaustless  storehouse. 

Near  these  lighter  singers  are  sure  to  be  found  some  of 
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those  sonorous  paraphrases  of  the  poetry  of  the  "  Bible," 
which  are  for  the  most  part  so  exquisitely  dull,  so  utterly 
unlike  the  solemn  majesty  of  the  "  Authorised  Version." 
Francis  Quarles  with  his  usually  dismal  "  Divine  Poems," 
Cowley  with  his  dreary  "Davideis,"  Tom  Carew's  execrable 
parodies  of  the  "  Psalms,"  and  the  deep-toned  Church 
music  of  George  Sandys  will  put  to  shame  the  rhymes  of 
triflers,  though  with  the  exception  of  the  poet  last-named, 
the  reader  will  wish  that  the  foregoing  attempts  had  never 
been  made.  Literary  lumber  they  are  in  every  sense  of 
the  word ;  tnough  here  and  there  the  student  will  catch  a 
faint  ripple  of  real  poetry.  He  may  indeed  pity  the  piety, 
which  could  be  content  with  so  limping  a  Psalmody  as  the 
eccentric  production  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins;  but  with 
the  "  Divine  Poems  "  of  George  Sandys  he  will  be  better 
satisfied  and  confess  that  here  at  least  was  a  poet  equal  if 
not  superior  to  Milton  in  this  particular  form  of  para- 
phrase. Pious  these  less  known  poets  undoubtedly  were; 
but  it  would  have  been  well  for  them,  if  they  had  been 
endowed  with  subtler  imagination  and  a  more  exact  sense 
of  rhythm.  Still  they  are  interesting;  they  belong  to  a 
time,  when  men,  if  they  were  not  more  earnest  than  the 
present  generation,  at  least  expressed  their  earnestness  in 
a  more  earnest  manner,  and  though  they  are  hard  to  read, 
they  must  be  read  by  him  who  would  understand  the 
century  in  which  they  were  chieflv  produced. 

Not  far  from  these  drawling  singers  of  Calvinistic 
divinity  are  sure  to  be  found  a  few  of  the  political  satir- 
ists, who  have  offered  their  somewhat  unsavoury  incense 
to  Thalia.  No  book  of  this  kind  is  more  highly  prized 
by  the  devotee  of  literary  lumber  than  that  which  is 
baldly  termed  "  The  Rump."  The  title  is  exactly  suited 
to  the  contents.  Occasional  flashes  of  wit  there  are,  and 
a  few  of  Alexander  Brome's  verses  fall  within  the  limits 
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of  bare  decency.  Lord  Capel's  poem,  "  Loyalty  Confined," 
shines  amongst  its  surroundings  like  a  fair  flower  upon  a 
dunghill.  Not  in  vain  did  the  Puritans  win  their  nick- 
name, when  they  made  a  stand  against  ribaldry  of  this 
kind.  Still  the  student,  if  he  would  understand  the 
manner  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Cavaliers,  must  read 
some  of  the  songs  with  which  they  solaced  their  defeats, 
and  which  they  roared  over  their  carousals  pottle-deep. 
That  sensible  men  could  have  believed  slanders  so  vile 
against  their  opponents  must  always  appear  surprising; 
but  now  and  then  indications  are  perceived  of  a  respect 
for  a  brighter  side  of  life  utterly  hidden  from  the 
Puritans.  The  tunes  of  these  old  ballads  have  for  the 
most  part  passed  away;  but  the  perusal  of  their  often 
highly-spiced  lines  summons  up  many  a  picture  from  the 
past.  Debauched  Goring  rises  from  his  grave  to  disobey 
orders  and  to  lead  his  men  to  continual  defeat;  sturdy 
Hopton  endeavours  to  check  the  disgusting  ribaldry  of 
his  soldiers ;  while  a  host  of  others,  great  and  small,  makes 
the  silence  of  the  centuries  ring  with  wild  shouts  and 
unsavoury  songs.  History  lives  in  the  slipshod  lines;  not 
indeed  the  story  of  mighty  events,  but  the  record  of  the 
deeds  of  smaller  men,  who  make  mighty  events  possible 
by  their  devotion  to  their  leaders. 

Biography,  too,  is  fully  represented  in  the  hodge-podge 
of  literary  lumber,  and  commonly  the  biography  of  men 
of  little  or  no  commanding  interest  and  of  commonplace 
lives.  Perhaps  it  is  unjust  to  apply  the  term  common- 
place to  the  life  of  any  man;  doubtless  if  his  secret 
thoughts  could  be  written  down  with  the  deeds  which  he 
has  jealously  veiled  from  the  eyes  of  the  indiscreetly 
curious,  he  would  be  found  to  have  thought  and  done 
something  peculiar  to  himself.  But  the  fact  remains, 
that  the  commonest  biographies  of  men  of  the  past  are 
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those  of  least  interest  to  the  men  of  the  present.  Worthy 
clergymen,  who  led  blameless  lives  and  who  preached 
sermons  rather  below  than  above  the  average,  have  their 
story  told  in  fulsome  language  by  some  parochial  admirer, 
with  the  result  that  the  subject  of  the  memoir  would 
hardly  recognise  himself  in  his  portrait.  There  is 
something  pathetic  in  this  painful  loyalty  to  departed 
mediocrity,  but  it  is  too  frequent  to  be  either  serviceable 
or  pleasant.  "When,  however,  that  execrably  confused 
and  confusing  "  Scrinia  Reserata  "  of  Bishop  Hacket  is  to 
be  found,  it  will  be  well  to  secure  it.  That  it  does  contain 
the  biography  of  that  kindly  but  shifty  prelate  and  man 
of  affairs,  John  Williams,  is  the  pious  belief  of  the  author 
and  the  student.  But  that  life  is  so  shrouded  in  moralisa- 
tions  and  needless  glosses,  that  its  course  is  as  difficult  to 
follow  as  was  that  of  its  hero  in  real  life.  He  who  would 
win  undying  gratitude  from  histoiical  students,  should 
make  a  complete  index  to  the  book  as  it  is,  and  distil  from 
its  tiresome  pages  the  actual  facts  of  the  life  itself  of  the 
difficult  character  with  which  it  professes  to  deal. 

All  of  the  biographies  of  past  worthies  are  not  so 
irritating  as  the  foregoing,  or  at  least  not  for  the  same 
reason.  Peter  Heylin's  "  Cyprianus  Anglicanus "  may 
provoke  critical  wrath  by  its  too  fulsome  eulogy  of 
William  Laud;  but  its  style  is  clear  and  good,  and  its 
bitter  condemnation  of  Laud's  numerous  enemies  shows 
plainly  the  light  in  which  the  little  great  Archbishop  was 
viewed  by  his  friends.  Though  Heylin  is  only  less  un- 
truthful than  William  Prynne  on  the  other  side,  there  is 
much  to  be  learned  from  his  spicy  pages.  When  Prynne 
published  his  "  Breviat  of  the  Life  of  Laud,"  he  took  care 
to  add  bitter  comments  of  his  own  to  the  autobiography 
of  his  foe ;  nor  indeed  could  impartiality  be  expected  from 
one  who  had  had  his  ears  twice  cropped  through  the  tender 
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mercies  of  the  Archbishop.  No  book  is  so  tedious  nor  yet 
so  interesting,  when  the  difficulties  of  its  style  have  been 
mastered,  as  the  cantankerous  Presbyterian's  "  Canter- 
bury's Doom,"  which  is  unreadable  by  the  uninitiated, 
but  which  casts  much  light  upon  the  hardships  of  the 
trial  of  Laud.  It  is  one  of  the  collector's  prizes,  and 
should  it  contain  the  portraits  of  Laud  and  Prynne,  he 
who  looks  at  them  will  easily  realise  the  enmity  which 
parted  two  men  of  such  manifest  strength  of  will,  not  to 
say,  dogged  obstinacy. 

More  interesting  than  Prynne,  if  it  can  be  found,  is 
Clement  Walker's  virulent  "  History  of  Independency." 
Here,  at  least,  are  life  and  vigour  with  more  than  a 
modicum  of  highly  seasoned  truth.  If  he  be  not  preter- 
naturally  solemn,  the  reader  will  greatly  enjoy  the  honest 
little  Presbyterian's  tirades  against  the  mighty  Protector. 
He  had  some  reason  for  his  animosity;  he  saw  the  inside 
of  a  prison  because  of  his  plainness  of  speech,  and  a  cool 
cell  has  a  wonderful  power  of  setting  the  prisoner's  temper 
on  fire.  The  three  parts  of  the  little  work  are  rare  now, 
and  the  fourth  part  by  another  hand  is  perhaps  rarer  still ; 
they  lie  hidden  beneath  extensive  piles  of  literary  lumber, 
whence  only  a  patient  search  can  bring  them  once  more 
to  light.  Yet  the  trouble  is  well  repaid;  the  book  itself 
is  spiteful,  but  exceptionally  entertaining,  and  if  its 
author  viewed  his  persecutor  somewhat  asquint,  the  carica- 
ture thus  presented  is  only  the  more  valuable.  If  we  are 
to  truly  understand  Cromwell,  we  must  at  least  view  him 
with  the  eyes  of  his  Presbyterian  opponents,  amongst 
whom  Clement  Walker  was  one  of  the  most  honest  and 
most  prejudiced.  Moreover,  there  is  an  old  cartoon  in  the 
second  part  of  this  bitter  pamphlet,  which  gives  a  wonder- 
fully accurate  likeness  of  the  Puritan  dictator  looking 
grimly  forth  from  a  host  of  allegorical  misrepresentations. 
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The  caricature  is  rare,  and  when  it  is  in  good  preservation, 
affords  a  fine  example  of  the  limited  wit  and  unlimited 
acerbity  of  those  intemperate  times. 

One  comment  must  be  made,  ere  this  essay  comes  to  a 
conclusion,  on  the  characteristics  of  the  collectors  of 
literary  lumber.  Some  innocently  give  whatever  price 
the  bookseller  demands,  and  so  raise  the  market  on  their 
fellow-collectors.  An  unwise  generation  is  this,  which 
loses  that  chief  delight  of  book-collecting,  the  making  of 
fancied  bargains.  Others  again  will  beat  down  to  the 
fraction  of  a  penny,  that  rarissrmus  avis  a  bookseller,  who 
does  not  know  the  value  of  his  wares,  and  go  on  their  way 
rejoicing  if  they  have  secured  something  they  do  not  want 
at  half  its  market-value.  The  conscience  of  a  collector  is 
a  natural  curiosity.  He  knows  the  selling-price  of  a  rare 
book  in  the  catalogues;  but  if  he  light  upon  a  less- 
informed  dealer,  he  is  quite  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
the  circumstance.  His  defence  is  ingenious,  if  not  wholly 
convincing.  The  dealer,  he  alleges,  has  often  given  two- 
pence for  a  book  which  he  is  content  to  sell  for  a  shilling, 
and  so  has  gained  a  profit  of  five  hundred  per  cent.  He 
himself  has  paid  a  shilling  for  a  book,  which  he  knows  to 
be  worth  four  shillings,  so  he  has  only  made  a  profit  of 
three  hundred  per  cent  on  his  outlay.  But  he  forgets  that 
the  book  has  an  intrinsic  market-value,  as  well  as  a  value 
to  the  dealer.  If  then  the  former  be  taken  into  account, 
the  actual  value  to  the  dealer  of  the  book  was  four 
shillings,  and  not  one,  so  that  he  ought  to  have  made  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  per  cent,  upon  his  original  outlay. 
It  may  be  justly  argued  that  such  a  profit  is  outrageous; 
but  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  unwise  indiscre- 
tion of  the  collector  has  often  set  a  wholly  fictitious  value 
upon  a  merely  commonplace  book  of  no  further  interest 
than  its  rarity. 
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But  after  all  literary  lumber  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
elasticity  of  the  collector's  conscience,  which  is  perhaps 
the  only  thing  in  nature  endowed  with  perfect  elasticity. 
That  is  a  matter  which  he  must  settle  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion, and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  will  pursue  his 
wonted  course  and  make  imaginary  bargains  to  his  own 
and  the  dealer's  content.  The  task  of  the  selection  of 
literary  lumber  is  difficult  from  the  different  tastes  of  the 
collectors;  but  there  are  some  books  so  unique  either  in 
themselves  or  for  the  autographs  which  they  contain,  that 
no-one  who  really  cares  for  the  byways  of  literature  can 
fail  to  be  interested  in  them.  A  few  of  these  have  been 
introduced  into  the  foregoing  pages  to  stimulate  the  book- 
lover  and  to  whet  the  envy  of  the  book-collector.  Whether 
they  be  of  general  interest  or  not  to  the  "  idle  readers  of  a 
book-o'ercrowded  day "  matters  little.  They  have  their 
own  value  to  those  who  can  appreciate  good  work  even  in 
the  level  regions  of  mediocrity.  In  any  case  it  is  a  pious 
office  to  lift  the  veil  of  dusty  oblivion  from  the  cobweb- 
strewn  works  of  all  but  forgotten  worthies  and  to  galvanise 
them  to  at  least  a  temporary  re-animation. 


BKANTOME. 
By  EDMUND  MERCER. 

T  N  the  art  of  biography  France  is  supreme.  At  one 
time  every  little  noble  made  himself  responsible  for 
a  view  of  the  state  of  the  business  or  pleasure — chiefly  the 
pleasure — of  the  nation,  or  moralised  more  or  less  egotistic- 
ally on  the  political,  military,  or  courtly  aspect  of  matters. 
Even  an  occasional  bourgeois,  upon  whom  ambition  or 
accident  had  bestowed  a  key  to  the  mysteries  of  human 
knowledge,  must  needs  unlock  the  casket  of  his  own  re- 
sources, not  always  with  the  intention  so  much  of 
enlightening  his  contemporaries  and  successors,  as  of 
flaunting  the  importance  of  his  little  self  among  a  number 
of  similar  little  selves,  much  as  an  ape  might  flatter  his 
vanity  with  a  mirror.  Whether  this  thing  is  due  to  the 
French  temperament — its  magnifying  view  of  the  "  I," 
may  we  say, — or  to  the  tempting  charm  of  the  language  is 
a  matter  we  may  leave  for  the  moment  to  the  researches 
of,  suppose,  some  German  binocular. 

With  these  more  or  less  personal-public  chronicles  the 
France  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  a  very  Ophir.  In  the 
absence  of  a  cheap  post  correspondence  was  infrequent 
and  hardly  fashionable;  fiction  was  confined  to  anecdotes 
and  apopthegms,  chiefly  in  derision  of  physical  chastity; 
so  we  find  histories,  and,  still  more  numerously,  personal 
memoirs  dribbling  from  fashion's  quill  stumps  in  its  lazy 
hours.  Although  such  historians  and  biographers  as  his 
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contemporaries  Montbron,  La  Noue,  Agrippa  d'Aubigne, 
Vieilleville,  Palma-Cayet,  and  Pierre  1'Estoile,  surpassed 
him  either  in  pure  literary  style  and  finish,  or  uniformity 
of  plan  and  respect  for  the  decencies  of  literature, 
Brantome — some  of  whose  works  in  print  contain  what  no 
other  man  dared  write, — in  spite  of  expurgation,  shares 
with  Montaigne  the  literary  honours  of  the  century,  and 
an  equal  portion  of  the  glories  of  the  apotheosis  of  the 
great  Ego.  The  phrase,  that  an  ignorance  of  Montaigne 
shows  a  lack  of  education,  applies  equally  to  Brantome  if 
we  confine  it  to  Frenchmen.  The  difference  is  that 
Montaigne  wrote  desultory  essays  on  his  personal  know- 
ledge of  subjects  of  interest  to  every  man,  whilst  Brantome 
compiled  biographies  of  men  and  women,  some  of  no 
special  merit  or  interest  outside  France,  with  whom  he 
had  more  or  less  personal  acquaintance,  and  in  proportion 
to  that  acquaintance  he  gave  occasionally  a  short 
biography  of  his  subject  and  a  long  one  of  his  own  dealings 
with  him.  For  readers  of  the  three  novels  of  Dumas  pere, 
"  La  Reine  Margot,"  "  La  Dame  de  Monsoreau,"  and  "  Les 
Quarant-Cinq,"  the  lives  of  many  of  the  characters  depicted 
therein  will  not  lose  interest  in  the  pages  of  Brantome; 
the  man  on  the  spot;  a  man  who,  at  least  had  the  honour 
of  being  permitted  to  bow  to  them  all;  a  man  who  was 
everywhere  and  saw  everything;  whose  life  motto  might 
have  been  the  dictum  of  Julius  Caesar,  "  Teni,  vidi,"  "  I 
was  there,  I  saw  it ;  "  a  man  whose  two  great  regrets  were 
that  he  was  not  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  and  that 
distance  precluded  his  assistance  at  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  In  the  novels  just  mentioned,  by  the  way, 
though  Dumas  knew  his  Brantome  as  well  as  any  man — 
indeed  these  stories  are  little  more  than  glorified  Brantome, 
— -we  do  not  recollect  that  our  ubiquitous  gentleman  is 
even  named. 
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Brantome,  the  man,  was  sixteen  years  of  age  when  he 
acquired  Brantome,  the  Abbey,  whence  the  name  which 
he  made  sufficiently  famous  to  obscure  not  only  his 
family  cognomen  but  that  of  his  baptism.  That  little 
village  of  Perigord  had  remained  obscure  despite  its 
Abbey  had  not  this  wit,  this  caustic  and  ingenious 
scribbler,  this  adventurous  courtier,  immortalised  at  all 
events  its  name.  To  such  extent,  too,  that  scarcely  one 
but  a  Perigordian  knows  that  no  more  than  three  leagues 
away  is  the  capital  of  the  province,  once  the  property 
of  the  ancestors  of  our  most  amusing  chronicler,  to  which 
they  owed  the  name  de  Bourdeilles.  The  exact  date  and 
place  of  birth  of  our  historian  are,  as  usual,  unknown. 
The  dates  vary  between  1527  and  1540,  the  latter  being 
correct  if  we  follow  his  recorded  age  in  the  subsequent 
events  of  his  life;  the  place,  again  doubtful,  being  any- 
where in  the  provinces  of  Guienne  or  Perigord,  with  much 
good  reasoning  in  favour  of  the  province  of  hams,  chitter- 
lings, and  truffles,  as  Rabelais  hath  it.  Pierre  was  the 
third  son  of  Francois,  Yicomte  de  Bourdeilles,  a 
Perigordian  who  had  illustrious  ancestors  much  in  favour 
with  Charlemagne,  whilst  Pierre's  mother  was  a  Breton, 
Anne  de'  Vivenne  de  la  Chataigneraie,  sister  of  that 
famous  duellist  whose  encounter  with  Jarnac  is  historic 
in  the  annals  of  fence.  Nevertheless,  Pierre  continually 
speaks  of  himself  as  a  "  good  Gascon  gentleman,"  and  we 
may  believe  him  if  birth  in  another  but  adjoining 
province,  the  vicinity  of  the  Gascon  river  Garonne,  an 
unholy  skill  with  edged  tools,  an  ignorance  of  fear,  a 
ready  mind,  a  certain  bravado  backed  by  the  power  to 
accomplish,  a  flexile  humour,  a  mania  for  travel  and 
war,  and  an  incapacity  to  retain  money,  are  the  qualifying 
attributes.  His  training  as  courtier  began  indeed  early, 
since  he  passed  his  first  years  at  that  literary  nursery  of 
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French  talent,  the  Court  of  Marguerite  of  Navarre,  sister 
of  Francois  I.;  his  mother  being  one  of  her  suite  and 
perhaps  witness  of  and  participator  in  the  writing  of  the 
Heptameron.  After  the  death  of  Marguerite  in  1549, 
Pierre  was  sent  to  Paris  to  continue  his  studies  in  letters, 
which  he  completed  at  Poitiers  in  1556.  A  younger  son, 
his  destiny,  according  to  noble  custom,  was  the  Church, 
and  that  destiny,  apart  from  custom,  thrust  ecclesiastical 
benefices  upon  him.  His  second  brother,  who  joined  a 
captaincy  in  the  military  with  a  deanery  in  the  Church 
militant,  having  had  his  head  shot  off  in  battle  as  he  was 
about  to  drink  a  glass  of  water — a  dean  appropriately 
killed  by  a  cannon.  Pierre,  a  mere  schoolboy  of 
thirteen,  was  invested  with  the  just  vacated  deanery 
of  Saint  Yrieix,  near  Limoges,  together  with  the 
Priory  of  Royau  and  St.  Vivien  de  Sainte.  To  thrust 
benefits  ecclesiastical  still  further  upon  his  devoted 
shoulders  King  Henri  II. — a  kind  of  afterthought 
three  years  old — as  "  a  recompense  for  so  glorious 
a  death  "  as  that  of  the  late  Captain-Dean-Prior,  bestowed 
on  Pierre  the  Abbacy  of  Brautome  newly  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  Bishop  of  Lavaur.  The  new  abbot  of  sixteen 
took  the  title  of  Abbe  and  Seigneur  de  Brantome,  by 
abbreviation,  Brantome,  which  speedily  became  the  name 
by  which  he  was  best  known  to  his  contemporaries  and 
almost  solely  remembered  by  posterity.  We  need  not 
picture  him  passing  his  years  in  conventual  seclusion. 
He  was  not  bound  to  take  orders  and  did  not.  Whatever 
the  holy  nature  of  the  churches  and  benefices  under  his 
regime  there  was  nothing  ecclesiastic  about  the  owner  of 
the  Abbey,  except  his  receipt  of  the  revenue,  with  parts 
whereof  he  endowed  sundry  clerical  offices  to  which  he 
appointed  vicars  to  perform  the  necessary  duties, 
appropriating  the  remaining  income  for  himself. 
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"  Where  was  the  harm,"  he  asked,  "  after  nomination 
and  gift  by  our  King,  in  a  gentleman  making  provision 
of  a  benefice  for  some  holy  father,  and  enjoying  the 
surplus  revenue  himself  ?  "  The  first  use  Brantome  made 
of  his  surplusage  was,  following  the  lead  of  Charles  Till., 
to  equip  himself  and  a  suite  for  the  Italian  war,  which 
was  now  decrepit,  having  for  63  years  been  for  French 
nobility  a  nursery  of  arms  when  it  was  not  a  cemetery 
for  bodies. 

There  was  somewhat  of  heredity  as  well  as  of  fashion 
and  ambition  in  this  venture.  Brantome's  father  in  his 
youth  had  secretly  fled  from  the  paternal  halls  for  the 
Italian  war  of  that  day,  and,  like  Hal  o'  the  Wynd,  fought 
for  his  own  hand. 

"  My  father,"  the  son  tells  us,  "  would  never  be  subject 
to  anyone  nor  would  he  ever  accept  a  post  as  ensign, 
lieutenant,  or  captain,  so  much  he  loved  himself  and  his 
own  sweet  liberty.  So  we,  and  especially  myself,  have 
always  had  that  humour,  which  argued  ill  for  my  advance- 
ment." And,  further,  "  without  boasting  I  can  assure 
you  that  my  family  have  never  been  stay-at-homes,  but 
have  busily  employed  their  days  in  travel  and  war  in 
France  or  abroad."  So,  after  the  fashion  of  his  forbears, 
the  year  1558  saw  Brantome  on  his  way  southward,  "  bear- 
ing an  arquebus  and  a  fine  furniture  of  Milan,  mounted 
on  a  hackney,  and  leading  a  half-dozen  gentlemen  and 
some  soldiers,  well  set-up,  caparisoned  and  mounted  like 
ourselves  on  sturdy  crop-ears."  On  the  way,  ignorant  of 
the  management  of  the  new  war  tool,  he  was  almost 
blinded  by  his  arquebus  but  was  cured  by  the  injection 
into  his  seared  eyes  of  human  milk  direct  from  nature's 
fount.  Arrived,  he  served  under  Marechal  de  Brissac, 
but  one  may  doubt  the  value  of  his  personal  services  or 
the  glories  of  his  career  as  a  warrior.  He  seems  to  have 
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spent  most  of  his  time  in  travel  and  sight-seeing.  Milan 
first,  then  Ferrara,  and  finally  a  long  holiday  in  Rome 
immediately  after  the  death  of  Pius  IV.,  in  1559.  Here, 
his  pedigree  for  a  passport,  he  was  welcomed  by  the 
Grand  Prior  of  France,  Francois  de  Guise,  General  of 
the  Galleys,  who  had  accompanied  his  brother,  the 
Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  sent  to  assist  in  the  election  of  the 
new  Pontiff.  Brantome's  sojourn  was  signalised  by  his 
being  jilted  by  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Faustine  on  account 
of  the  ebb-tide  in  his  purse,  and  chagrin  sent  him  to 
the  Court  of  the  Viceroy  at  Naples  in  the  galleys  of  the 
Grand  Prior.  On  his  return  he  nearly  perished  in  a 
tempest  "  provoked,"  he  believed,  "  by  the  execrable 
oaths  of  a  Genoese  galley  captain."  But,  safely  landed 
in  France  by  Christmas,  1559,  after  a  little  more  than 
a  year's  absence,  he  attached  himself  to  the  Guise  family, 
who  cherished  the  memory  of  his  famous  uncle,  la 
Chataigneraie,  assisting  at  a  comic  tourney  between  the 
aforesaid  Grand  Prior,  disguised  as  an  Egyptian  woman 
(or  gipsy),  with  a  shaved  ape  for  a  baby,  and  M.  de 
Nemours,  clad  like  a  Bourgeois,  with  a  hundred  keys  by 
way  of  girdle,  and  witnessing  the  closing  tragedy  of  the 
Amboise  conspiracy  in  March,  1560.  In  December  the 
King,  Francois  II.,  died;  and,  after  being  present  early 
the  following  year  at  the  farce  of  the  Poissy  colloquy  at 
which  the  religious  leaders  of  the  Catholic  and  Huguenot 
factions  respectively  endeavoured  to  bring  their  opponents 
to  what  each  side  considered  reason — all  parties  being 
open  to  conviction  but  refusing  to  be  convinced — 
Brantome,  still  in  the  Guise  household,  accompanied  the 
Grand  Prior  with  the  escort  of  the  late  King's  widow, 
Mary  Stuart,  to  her  wild  realm  of  Scotland.  On  their 
return  through  England  they  dallied  some  weeks  at  the 
court  of  Elizabeth,  who  received  the  French  gentlemen 
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very  graciously  indeed.  Brantome  notes  that  she  danced 
once  or  twice  with  Franyois  de  Guise,  to  whom  she 
observed,  "  My  dear  Prior,  I  like  you  well  enough  but  not 
your  brother,  who  had  the  bad  taste  to  harry  my  town  of 
Calais."  Again,  in  France,  just  at  the  moment  of  the 
publication  of  the  Edict  of  January,  1562,  which  gave 
the  Huguenots  liberty  to  exercise  their  religion  in  public, 
Brantoine,  with  the  practised  sight-seer's  eye,  noticed  a 
subtle  change.  Nobility  bore  arms  in  the  presence  of  the 
King,  who,  however,  was  only  a  lad  of  twelve.  On  the  one 
hand  he  found  the  Calvinists  assured  of  approaching 
triumph — they  little  knew  the  Queen  Regent,  Catherine 
de  Medici — The  Prince  of  Conde  with  four  hundred  gentle- 
men conducting  ministers  to  preach  at  Charenton  and 
the  cry  of  "  death  to  the  papists  "  sounding  horribly  in 
his  ears;  on  the  other  side  the  High  Church  party  indig- 
nant, fearing  the  Church  in  danger,  and  the  masses 
yelling  a  war  cry  of  "  Death  to  the  Huguenots."  Brantome 
was  safe  in  predicting  civil  war  at  hand,  and  his  prophecy 
came  true  while  the  thought  was  uttered.  For  in  his 
journey  from  Joinville  to  Paris  to  consult  his  colleagues 
on  the  situation,  Franyois  de  Guise,  passing  through  Tassy 
on  a  certain  Sunday,  his  followers,  after  insulting  a 
Huguenot  congregation,  slaughtered  sixty  or  so,  and  the 
thirty-six  years  of  the  religious  wars  had  begun. 
Brantome  did  not  hesitate  as  to  the  side  he  favoured.  An 
abbe,  an  attache  to  Guise,  he  made  common  cause  with 
the  popular — the  Catholic — faction.  Hence  we  see  him 
at  the  sieges  of  Blois,  Bourges,  and  Rouen,  and  the  battle 
of  Dreux  in  1562.  At  the  siege  of  Orleans  in  1563  he  lost 
his  protector,  the  great  antagonist  of  the  Queen-mother, 
Franyois  de  Guise  by  the  dagger  of  Poltrot  de  Mere,  and 
attached  himself  at  once  to  the  suite  of  his  son,  Henri. 
But  not  for  long.  The  following  year  saw  him  a  gentle- 
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man  of  the  household  of  Henri,  Due  d'Anjou,  but,  being 
soon  thereafter  seized  of  a  whim  of  wandering,  he  volun- 
teered in  an  expedition  by  Spain  against  the  Moors. 
After  the  troops  of  Don  Garcia  de  Toledo  had  successfully 
beseiged  Penon  de  Velez  de  Gassera  on  the  coast  of 
Morocco,  Brantome  bade  them  good-bye  and  left  for 
Lisbon,  where  he  paid  a  passing  call  on  the  King,  Dom 
Sebastian,  who  bestowed  upon  him  the  Order  of  Christ. 
At  Madrid,  shortly  after,  he  casually  dropped  in  on  Queen 
Elizabeth  of  Spain,  who  gave  him  a  warm  reception  and 
a  message  for  her  mother,  Catherine  de  Medici,  that  she 
wished  to  see  her.  Playing  errand-boy  to  royalty  was 
exactly  in  Brantome's  best  vein.  Off  he  posted  to  Paris 
straightway  and  joined  the  suite  of  the  Queen-mother 
and  daughter,  Marguerite  de  Yalois,  delivered  his  message 
and  the  resulting  interview  of  mother  and  daughter  at 
Bayonne  would  naturally  have  been  a  failure  without 
Brantome. 

It  was  the  Sultan  Soliman  who  next  excited  our 
historian's  thirst  for  glory  by  attacking  Malta  in  1565. 
France  having  treaties  with  the  Turks,  could  not  openly 
succour  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John, 
Parisot  de  la  Valette,  against  them;  but  with  studied 
carelessness  permitted  any  number  of  French  gentlemen, 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  to  volunteer;  and  Brantome,  as 
usual,  was  among  them.  "  We  were,"  said  he,  "  three 
hundred  gentlemen  and  more  than  eight  hundred  men-at- 
arms.  There  also  were  Messieurs  de  Strozzi  and  de 
Brissac,  to  whom  we  deferred  our  good  wills.  'Twas  a 
little  troop,  but  a  lusty  and  valiant  as  ever  left  France  to 
fight  the  infidel."  They  marched  through  Italy.  At 
Milan,  "  that  excellent  armoury  whose  fabrications  were 
so  good  that  when  Italians  fell  in  battle  the  only  way  u> 
kill  them  was  to  smash  in  their  vizors  with  axes,"  they 
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dallied  while  Brantome  and  his  gentlemen  comrades 
"  were  accoutred  so  superbly  that  we  were  greatly  admired 
in  all  the  Italian  places  we  passed  through,  and  folks 
knew  not  whether  to  take  us  for  gentlemen-soldiers  or 
princes  so  beautiful  were  we  to  behold."  Reaching 
Naples,  Brantome  paid  a  morning  call  on  the  Marchesa  de 
Vasto,  who  had  been  so  gracious  to  him  nine  years  before, 
and  promised  her  a  good  time  on  his  return  from  Malta. 
Alas !  this  was  not  to  be  as  the  sequel  will  show,  and 
Brantome's  life  was  embittered  accordingly.  But  to  our 
expedition.  Its  end  was  in  the  best  spirit  of  comedy. 
After  all  this  parade  and  splendour  our  gallant  array  of 
eleven  hundred  would-be  warriors  arrived  at  Malta  to  find 
the  common  round  and  daily  task  proceeding  as  usual. 
And  the  infidel?  Beaten  and  back  on  his  own  shores. 
Nevertheless  were  our  adventurers  welcomed  and  that 
right  cordially,  so  that  Brantome,  with  his  customary 
impulsiveness  wished  to  join  the  Knights  of  Malta.  In 
this  he  was  prevented  by  de  Strozzi  "  who  gave  me  to 
understand  that  I  ought  not  to  desert  the  good  fortune 
that  awaited  me  in  France  whether  from  my  King,  or 
some  beautiful  honourable,  and  wealthy  lady  to  whom  I 
was  a  welcome  servitor  and  might  hope  to  marry." 
Leaving  Malta  he  sailed  for  Naples  and  his  Marchesa 
according  to  promise.  But  it  was  an  ill  wind  that  blew 
the  galley.  The  breath  of  Brantome's  misfortune  altered 
its  course  to  Terracina,  wide  of  the  mark.  In  after  years 
he  said  of  this,  "  It  is  possible  that  by  means  of  the 
Marchesa  I  might  have  encountered  a  piece  of  good  fortune 
by  marriage  or  otherwise," — what  a  thought  for  a  man  to 
confess  to  everyone ! — "  for  she  ever  loved  me  well.  I 
think  it  was  ill  luck  led  me  to  France  where  fortune  ever 
favoured  me  with  her  cold  shoulder.  I  was  never  there 
but  what  I  was  deluded  with  vain  hopes.  I  have  enjoyed 
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much  esteem,  much  honour,  but  of  wealth  or  advancement 
none.  Did  I  deign  to  speak  in  Court  or  King's  ante- 
chamber to  some  humble  comrades,  I  was  sure  to  see  them 
well  advanced,  swollen  fat  as  pumpkins,  whilst  I  have  not 
progressed  a  finger-nail's  length.  Meseems  the  proverb, 
"  no  one  is  prophet  in  his  own  country,"  was  said  for  my 
peculiar  benefit.  Had  I  served  foreign  sovereigns  as  I 
did  mine  I  should  at  this  present  be  more  charged  with 
riches  and  dignities  than  I  now  am  with  sorrows  and 
years.  Patience  !  If  it  be  destiny  who  has  thus  spun  out 
my  life-thread  I  despise  her.  If  it  be  due  to  my  princes 
I  consign  them  all  to  the  devil,  if  they  are  not  already 
with  him."  These,  however,  were  after-thoughts.  At 
twenty-six  he  consoled  his  disappointment  with  a  second 
visit  to  Rome  where  he  found  Faustine,  now  married, 
"but  only  on  condition  that  she  should  enjoy  as  much 
liberty  as  before  marriage,"  more  amenable,  owing,  he 
thought,  to  his  purse  being  better  garnished  than  pre- 
viously. Leaving  Rome  he  stayed  a  month  at  Milan, 
taking  lessons  from  a  master  of  fence,  one  Tappi.  "  The 
folly  of  duelling,"  observed  Brantome,  "  thanks  to  this 
famous  man  was  such,  that  never  passed  a  day  but  wherein 
I  saw  a  score  or  so  of  duels,  so  that  one  was  always 
stumbling  o'nights  over  corpses  on  the  causeways."  Con- 
tinually trotting,  wandering,  and  vagabondising  about  the 
world,  we  next  see  Brantome  at  Venice  hoping  to  find  in 
Hungary  the  Turks  he  had  lost  at  Malta.  But  herein  he 
was  again  disappointed.  Soliman,  no  doubt  to  spite  him, 
had  died.  There  was  no  invasion  and  he  retraced  his 
steps  to  France  via  Piedmont. 

His  native  country  would  really  appear  to  have  a  habit 
of  playing  tricks  with  him.  On  his  arrival  he  found  that 
a  whole  war — the  second  of  the  religious  wars — had  begun 
and  ended  without  even  a  rumour  of  it  reaching  his  ears, 
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and  a  third  was  actually  in  progress ;  whereas  all  these 
years  he  had  been  chasing  the  war-bird  over  half  Europe 
without  so  much  as  touching  a  feather.  Losing  no  time, 
he  recruited  a  company  of  men-of-arms  and  took  the  field 
as  commander  of  two  companies,  though  he  had  but  one. 
Almost  immediately  resigning  his  command  he  was 
appointed  aide-de-camp  to  the  King's  brother,  Henri  Due 
d'Anjou,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Royal  Army, 
who  held  the  post  by  favour  rather  than  by  merit  or 
experience  since  he  was  but  sixteen.  Brantome  was 
present  at  only  one  of  the  two  battles  which  constituted 
the  war,  that  of  Jarnac  early  in  1569.  His  absence  from 
the  final  engagement  at  Moncontour  was  caused  by  a  fever 
which  he  nursed  at  his  abbey  where  his  presence  in  this 
chaos  of  religious  ferment  was  not  entirely  useless.  On 
his  recovery  his  address,  as  might  be  expected,  was  care  of 
Charles  IX.,  Paris,  and  he  remained  His  Majesty's  most 
humble  and  obedient  servant  till  something  more  exciting 
offered.  His  taste  inclining  more  to  foreign  adventure, 
than  to  civil  war,  he  permitted  himself  to  be  tempted  by 
a  grand  project  of  Marechal  de  Strozzi,  nothing  less  than 
a  swoop  upon  Central  America  and  the  conquest  of  Peru 
for  France  or  De  Strozzi,  as  the  adventure  might  hap.  In 
1571,  therefore,  de  Strozzi  dropped  Brantome  at  Brouage, 
in  Saintonge,  to  superintend  the  preparations  for  embark- 
ation of  the  expedition,  and  astutely  allowed  him  to 
believe  himself  a  commander  under  the  direct  orders  of 
the  King,  who,  however,  was  too  busy  celebrating  his 
nuptials  with  Elizabeth  of  Austria  to  be  aware  of  the 
enterprise.  This  is  how  the  battle  of  Lepanto  came  to  be 
fought  without  the  assistance  of  our  benevolent  adven- 
turer. "  I  should  most  assuredly  have  been  there  with 
that  bold  M.  de  Crillon,"  he  confessed,  "  but  for  M.  do 
Strozzi,  who  trifled  with  me  a  whole  twelvemonth  with  his 
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magnificent  embarkation  at  Brouage,  which  ended  in 
nothing  but  the  thinning  of  the  purses  of  such  of  us  as 
had  ships."  For  Brantome  this  American  business  had 
one  advantage,  if  he  missed  that  great  battle  he  was 
certainly  kept  out  of  mischief  on  the  bloody  night  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  which  ushered  in  the  fourth  religious  war. 
An  early  event  was  the  siege  of  La  Itochelle  by  Biron,  to 
which  M.  de  Strozzi  was  ordered  in  December,  1572,  and 
thither  trotted  his  most  faithful  satellite,  once  again 
under  the  orders  of  the  Due  d'Anjou.  Brantome  had  a 
busy  time  as  soldier  and  envoy,  and  even  had  the  effrontery 
to  receive  several  light  wounds.  Here,  too,  were  the 
apostate  King  of  Navarre  and  Prince  de  Conde,  who,  to 
attest  the  sincerity  of  their  conversion,  took  arms  against 
their  co-religionaries.  Our  wounded  emissary  had  the 
supreme  delight  of  lending  the  young  monarch  of  Navarre 
his  first  arquebus  of  superb  Milan  make,  light,  delicate, 
and  mounted  in  gold.  Unable  to  resist  the  pleasure  of 
trying  so  perfect  a  weapon,  we  are  informed  that  the 
Bearnaise  shot  his  old  friends  remarkably  well.  The  siege 
being  raised  by  the  election  of  the  Royalist  Commander- 
in-Chief  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  his  departure  for 
that  country,  and  the  treaty  of  June,  1573,  having  patched 
up  a  resemblance  of  peace,  Brantome  was  once  more  at 
liberty  for  the  Louvre.  Here  his  noble  services  were  re- 
quited by  his  appointment  as  Chamberlain  to  the  King, 
and  he  was  created  a  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Saint 
Michael;  but  we  are  significantly  notified  "without  the 
wherewithal  to  maintain  his  ambitions."  We  must  there- 
fore infer  that  a  pension  of  ten  thousand  livres  per  annum 
was  nothing  to  Bnuitoine.  His  hope  of  fortune  from  the 
King,  or  M.  de  Strozzi's  imaginary  beautiful,  amiable, 
rich  lady,  seemed  no  nearer  realisation.  He  modestly 
admits,  "  I  was  well-known,  liked  and  welcomed  by  my 
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master,  the  King,  and  the  noble  Lords  and  Princes, 
Queens  and  Princesses,  who  were  in  such  esteem  that  the 
name  of  Brantome  was  very  renowned."  But  this  manner 
of  pay  was  not  satisfying  to  a  man  whose  earnings  we  are 
left  to  assume  were  merely  titles  without  cash.  Eternal 
hope,  however,  made  him  turn  philosopher,  and  he  sup- 
ported the  disappointment  of  cash  payment  by  the  good 
opinion  he  had  of  himself.  "  Many  of  my  fellows  have 
surpassed  me  as  receptacles  for  wealth,  offices,  and  titles, 
but  never  in  virtue  or  merit,"  and  he  added,  with  a  re- 
signation— posthumous  so  far  as  concerned  his  prospects 
of  further  honours — "  God  be  praised,  however,  for  all 
things,  and  for  His  gracious  favour !  "  This  "  God  be 
praised  "  with  its  peevish  gratitude  is  at  least  amusing.  In 
reality  Brantome  was  high  in  the  esteem  of  Charles  IX., 
who  loved  men  of  letters,  poets  and  agreeable  story  tellers. 
Hence  the  already  noted  pension  for  which  our  gentleman 
was  sufficiently  thankful,  though  he  was  fool  enough 
to  praise  his  benefactor  a  little  at  the  expense — quite  need- 
lessly— of  Henri  of  Anjou,  with  subsequently  unpleasant 
results,  a  boomerang  species  of  flattery.  Brantome  was 
never  guilty  of  much  gratitude  for  mere  titles  which 
carried  with  them  no  corresponding  income.  Whatever 
grace  his  lips  might  have  expressed  for  the  Order  of  St. 
Michael,  his  calepin  complained  of  the  gift  as  one  of 
which  the  king  was  too  prodigal,  not  even  reserving  it  for 
the  nobility  of  the  sword.  "  We  have,"  he  murmured, 
"  seen  councillors  retire  from  Parliament,  lay  aside  their 
robes  and  barrets,  practice  fence  a  little  while,  and  the 
King  immediately  rewards  them  with  a  collar  without  the 
pretence  of  their  having  even  seen  a  fight.  This  is  what 
he  did  for  Seigneur  de  Montaigne,  whose  business  was 
rather  to  continue  the  writing  of  his  "  Essays  "  than  to 
exchange  his  pen  for  a  bodkin  that  became  him  not  so 
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well."  Let  us  say  here  that  Brantome  has  always  a  little 
light  patronage  to  bestow  on  Montaigne  whose  pedigree 
could  not  be  traced  to  so  distant  an  ancestry  as  his  own. 

When  the  death  of  Charles  IX.,  in  1574,  made  Henri 
Due  d'  Anjou  and  King  of  Poland,  Monarch  of  France, 
the  latter  hastened  to  his  new  kingdom  and  Brantome — 
with  something  of  the  sycophant —  hurrying  to  welcome 
him,  actually  greeted  him  at  Lyons  and,  as  reward,  was 
installed  one  of  his  new  Majesty's  Gentlemen  of  the 
Chamber,  without  pay.  It  was  the  fate  of  Brantome  to 
receive  these  honorary  distinctions;  and  this  one  he  re- 
tained till  the  death  of  Henri  III.,  in  1589.  These  years 
saw  Brantome  present  at  everything  of  importance,  some- 
times an  interested  spectator,  impressed  figurant,  or  a 
mere  nonentity  in  the  last  case  also,  full  of  sulk  and  dis- 
content. He  witnessed  the  death  and  obsequies  of  Charles 
IX.,  the  consecration  of  Henri  III.,  the  famous  quarrel 
of  Sussy  and  St.  Fal,  and  the  equally  famous  disgrace  of 
Bussy  d'Amboise.  His  fidelity  to  the  Court  so  long  as  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  gratuitous  sight-seeing  was  im- 
peccable. In  1576  he  accompanied  the  Queen-Mother  to 
Poitqu  to  assist  her  in  bringing  back  to  Paris  her  son,  that 
piece  of  spoiled  wickedness,  the  Due  d'Alencon,  who  had 
as  usual  been  plot-hatching.  Two  years  later  Brantome 
was  once  more  her  travelling  companion  when  she  escorted 
her  daughter  Marguerite  to  Navarre ;  and  on  their  solemn 
entry  into  Bordeaux  he  tells  us,  equally  solemnly,  that  he 
had  the  honour  of  being  near  them  on  the  platform. 
The  patience  of  our  courtier  at  length  became  exhausted 
with  these  rewards  of  unremunerative  titles  and  in  this 
wise.  In  1582  his  eldest  brother,  Andre,  Seneschal  and 
Governor  of  Perigord,  Chevalier  and  Privy  Councillor, 
died,  leaving  a  widow,  a  son  of  nine,  and  a  daughter 
married  to  the  Vicomte  d'Aubeterre,  the  Catholic  son  of  a 
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Protestant  Chief  whom  Brantome  had  seen  in  Geneva, 
disguised  as  a  button-maker,  in  company  with  Poltrot  de 
Mere  the  assassin  of  Francois  de  Guise.  During  his 
brother's  illness,  Brantome  had  extracted  from  Henry  III. 
a  promise  several  times  renewed,  that  he  should  have  the 
reversion  of  the  Seneschalship  as  warming-pan  for  his 
young  nephew.  But  at  Andre's  decease,  on  the  discovery 
that  he  had  in  his  daughter's  marriage  contract  given  that 
post  to  her  husband,  the  King,  wisely  confirmed  him  there- 
in, whereat  the  would-be  warming-pan  was  much  incensed. 
Possibly  Henri  remembered  Brantome's  gratuitous  dis- 
paragement. At  all  events  the  writer  exchanged  the 
service  of  the  King  for  that  of  the  Due  d'Alengon,  a 
promotion  backwards  since  his  new  master  was  merely  a 
perennial  conspirator  and  a  physical  coward  at  that. 
There  was  so  little  for  Brantome  to  do  under  the  new 
regime  that  to  his  enforced  idleness  we  are  indebted  for 
the  beginning  of  those  works  "  written  and  composed 
from  his  wit  and  invention."  What  he  at  this  time  let 
slip  from  his  pen  may  be  said  to  be  the  refuse  of  the 
inkpot,  since  it  consisted  solely  of  a  few  of  the  disreput- 
able stories  which  go  to  make  up  the  Second  Book  of 
Ladies',  which  is  now  known  as  "Vies  des  Dames  galantes." 
This  portion  of  the  work  he  dedicated  in  manuscript  in 
1584  to  the  Due  who  somehow  survived  the  dedication 
but  a  short  time.  The  death  of  d'Alengon  spoiled  anew 
the  fortunes  of  Brantome  and  of  all  those  who  had  placed 
their  confidence  in  that  Prince.  To  be  in  his  service  was 
such  a  testimonial  of  bad  character  that  one  had  need  of 
exceptional  qualities  to  survive  in  respectable  quarters. 
Brantome,  broken  with  the  Court  and  his  own  man  again 
found  it  was  not  a  paying  business,  and  though  his  opinion 
in  the  cases  of  the  Constable  de  Bourbon  and  M.  de  La 
Noue  was  that  to  turn  renegade  was  the  greatest  possible 
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sin,  he  had  not  the  least  hesitation  in  considering  the  jus- 
tice of  so  doing  in  his  own  case.  Whatever  reason  he  may 
have  had  to  complain  of  his  unlucky  star  there  was  none 
in  his  idea  of  turning  traitor  against  his  own  country  in 
the  service  of  Spain.  Frankly  his  design  would  have 
remained  unknown  to  the  world  had  not  he  himself  in 
his  old  age  made  confession  much  after  the  manner  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  when  he  found  himself  in  the  wrong. 
Why  he  remained  loyal  he  explains  thus :  "  One  day  in 
the  utmost  of  my  vigour  and  joyousness,  an  unlucky 
horse  whose  white  hair  presaged  nothing  of  good,  rearing, 
turned  over  upon  me,  bruising  and  crushing  my  loins  so 
that  I  was  for  four  years  bedridden,  utterly  disabled, 
deprived  of  the  use  of  my  limbs,  without  power  to  move  or 
turn  except  with  a  whole  world  of  torment  and  pain. 
After  this  my  health  was  never  what  it  was.  Thus  man 
proposes  and  God  disposes.  God  does  all  for  the  best.  It 
is  possible  that  if  I  had  realised  my  plans  I  had  done  more 
harm  to  my  country  than  ever  Algerian  renegade  ever  did 
to  his,  and  on  that  account  I  had  become  perpetually 
execrated  not  only  of  man  but  God."  Somewhere  in  the 
year.  1588,  by  the  skill  of  M.  St.  Christophe,  he  recovered 
sufficiently  to  make  several  short  journeys,  becoming 
stronger  after  each  one.  With  the  return  of  somewhat  of 
his  strength  he  must  needs  gad  about  the  world  once  more, 
for  in  1589  we  find  him  present  at  the  baptism  of  the 
posthumous  son  of  Henri  de  Guise,  whom  the  Parisians, 
after  his  father's  murder  at  Blois,  had  adopted  and 
christened  Paxis.  We  also  learn  that  Agrippa  d'Aubigne 
offered  him  a  post  in  the  Holy  League.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  he  accepted  this  for  he  had  just  as  good  reasons 
for  not  turning  leaguer  as  for  not  being  Huguenot.  At 
the  death  of  Catherine  de  Medici,  the  same  year,  once  and 
for  all  he  severed  his  connection  with  the  Court  of  France, 
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and  in  the  following  year  he  seems  to  have  paid  his  last 
respects  to  royalty.  His  final  homage  was  to  his  paragon 
of  women,  Marguerite  de  Valois,  the  Queen  of  Navarre, 
shut  up  for  safety  in  the  Chateau  d'TJsson  in  Auvergne, 
whilst  her  husband,  now  Henry  IY.  of  France,  fought  for 
his  crown.  Brantome,  on  this  visit,  offered  her  the  dedica- 
tion of  his  "  Rodomontades  Espagnoles,"  together  with  a 
first  draft  of  his  version  of  her  life.  He  was  so  enchanted 
with  his  reception  by  that  princess,  that  he  described  her 
as  "  the  sole  remaining  daughter  of  the  noble  house  of 
France,  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  great,  the  most 
generous,  the  most  magnanimous,  and  the  most  accom- 
plished princess  in  the  world."  When  Brantome  set 
himself  to  praise,  he  did  not  do  it  by  halves.  He 
likewise  promised  to  dedicate  to  her  his  entire  work, 
a  promise  which  he  faithfully  fulfilled  in  the 
sequel.  From  this  time  onwards  all  that  could  be 
gathered  of  his  life  shows  that  he  retired  to  his  abbey  at 
Brantome.  Condemned  by  weakness  to  a  somewhat 
sedentary  life,  he  expended  his  activity,  such  as  it  was,  in 
various  ways ;  superintending  the  building  of  his  beautiful 
Chateau  of  Kichemont  at  much  trouble  and  great 
expense;  fighting  law-suits  with  his  kinsmen,  neighbours, 
and  clergy,  the  latter  of  whom  he  accused  of  ingratitude, 
which  one  would  think  was  not  likely  to  be  removed  by 
the  intervention  of  a  solicitor  of  the  period.  It  was  a 
sorry  jest  on  someone  to  have  these  law-suits  bequeathed 
to  them  as  legacies. 

During  1594,  whilst  stretched  once  more  on  his  rack  of 
weariness  it  occurred  to  him  to  distract  his  immobility  by 
writing  a  review  of  his  life  and  of  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard,  or  thought  he  had.  So  following  the  example  of 
his  neighbour  Montaigne,  he  began  to  tickle  paper  once 
more.  "  Thus,"  said  he,  "  does  the  labourer  who  sings 
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sometimes  lighten  his  labour;  thus  the  lone  traveller  talks 
to  himself  to  shorten  the  way;  thus  the  sentinel  on  duty 
dreams  of  loves  and  war-like  adventure  to  beguile  the 
weary  time."  The  outcome  of  his  labour  was  his  "  Vies  des 
Homines  illustres  et  des  Grands  Capitaines  Francoises  et 
Estrangers,"  "  Premier  et  Second  Livre  des  Dames,"  and 
"Anecdotes  touchant  les  Duels."  In  1598  he  lost  Jaquette 
de  Montbron,  his  brother  Andre's  widow,  for  whose  sake 
he  tells  us  he  left  the  Court,  to  assist  her  and  become 
solely  her  subject.  But  he  forgets  that  he  has  given  us 
another  version,  the  entirely  opposite  and  personal  one 
already  mentioned.  This  lady  in  her  will  acknowledged 
the  assistance  her  good  brother-in-law  had  given  her  in 
her  necessities,  and  Brantome  pats  himself  on  the  back 
for  being  so  good,  but  he  leaves  out  of  his  account  the 
fact  that  his  sister-in-law  more  than  repaid  him  by  the 
care  she  took  of  him  during  his  illness  and  onwards  to  the 
time  of  her  death.  Brantome's  ill-luck  seems  to  have 
stuck  to  him  to  the  end.  It  is  a  remarkable  irony  of  fate 
that  a  man,  who  had  passed  probably  a  more  varied  life 
than  any  other  during  the  days  of  his  strength,  should 
pass  .his  closing  years  to  his  death  in  1614,  with  the  total 
loss  of  memory.  How  much  more  he  would  have  given 
us  of  his  recollections  is  doubtful  since  his  work  as  pub- 
lished appeals  to  be  tolerably  complete,  and  he  seems  to 
have  revised  it  all  very  carefully.  "What  would  become  of 
his  manuscripts  aiter  his  death  was  a  source  of  considerable 
anxiety.  He  was  first  afraid  that  they  would  not  be 
published,  and  he  therefore  left  particular  directions  in 
his  will  and  money  for  their  publication,  his  second  fear 
was  that  someone  would  wrong  him  in  his  writings,  there- 
fore "  take  care,"  said  he  in  his  will,  "  that  the  publisher 
does  not  substitute  another  name  for  mine,  otherwise  I 
shall  be  frustrated  of  the  glory  that  is  my  due."  His 
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glory  is  quite  intact  for  the  very  least  of  his  writings  has 
been  carefully  preserved,  and  there  have  even  been  pub- 
lished under  his  name  some  few  stray  pages  concerning 
his  father,  which  in  their  comicality  are  the  most  amusing 
he  ever  penned.  In  spite  of  the  express  recommendations 
contained  in  his  will  for  printing  his  volumes,  none  of 
his  heirs  carried  out  this  clause.  Perhaps  it  was  feared, 
and  very  properly,  that  the  publication  might  cause  some 
scandal,  and  it  is  also  more  than  probable  that  they  were 
unable  to  obtain  the  royal  privilege.  The  passage  is  worth 
quoting :  "  I  desire  also,  and  expressly  charge  my  heirs  to 
print  or  cause  to  be  printed,  my  books  which  will  be  found 
bound  in  velvet,  black,  green  and  blue,  together  with  a 
large  volume  which  is  that  of  "Des  Dames,"  bound  in  green 
velvet,  curiously  preserved  and  carefully  corrected.  Herein 
will  be  found  beautiful  things,  such  as  stories,  histories, 
essays,  and  good  sayings,  that  meseems  a  man  will  not 
disdain  to  read  if  they  are  put  before  him." 

The  manuscripts  were  deposited  at  Bichemont,  and  little 
by  little  they  began  to  excite  much  attention  from  the 
curious.  Written  copies  were  taken  by  several  lovers  of 
literature,  and  half  a  century  after  their  writer's  death 
their  value  was  really  appreciated,  and  they  were  printed 
in  1665,  and,  ironically,  though  they  dealt  with  the  16th 
century,  the  16th  century  got  none  of  them.  Brantome's 
prophecy,  that  it  would  be  easy  to  find  printers  who,  for 
the  privilege  of  issuing  the  works,  were  more  disposed  to 
pay  than  to  demand  payment,  was  more  than  fulfilled  by 
their  success. 

The  form  of  Brantome's  work  with  the  exception  of  the 
Second  Book  of  "  Ladies  "  is  biographical,  and  it  is  sur- 
prising how  much  he  gives  of  the  general  history  of 
France,  and  how  much  more  of  his  own.  His  portraits 
form  a  most  varied  gallery  of  celebrated  men  and  women, 
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and,  as  in  old-fashioned  meeting  houses,  the  two  are  care- 
fully kept  apart.  His  Lives  of  Ladies  was  divided  by  him 
into  two  parts  or  books,  but  the  first  editor,  who,  we  must 
remember,  was  half  a  century  later  than  himself,  renamed 
the  first  book  "  Vies  des  Dames  Illustres  "  and  the  second 
"  Vies  des  Dames  Galantes."  The  qualifying  adjectives 
illustres  and  galantes  are  evidence  sufficient,  in  their 
peculiar  use  in  this  particular,  that  the  literary  man  who 
was  responsible  for  them  had  been  educated  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.,  at  which  time  they  were  very  popular 
words  and  bore  a  signification  then  that  they  had  neither 
before  nor  after. 

Beginning  with  Anne  of  Bretagne  there  follows  a  long 
file  of  charming  or  tragic  heroines  of  the  French 
Renaissance.  Catherine  de  Medici  vainly  trying  to 
govern  France  like  an  Italian  Republic;  Mary  Stuart,  the 
touching  victim  of  Elizabethan  rancour;  Marguerite  de 
Navarre,  the  rival  of  Boccaccio,  writing  in  her  litter  the 
stories  of  the  "  Heptameron  " ;  Marguerite  de  Valois,  his 
pattern  lady;  Isabelle  of  Austria  waking  the  morning 
after  St.  Bartholomew,  trembling  for  the  soul  of  her 
husband,  Charles  IX.  These  are  from  the  first  book.  The 
second  book  we  have  seen  was  dedicated  to  and  partly 
written  for  the  Due  d'Alencon,  for  whom  nothing  was  too 
gross  nor  too  infamous.  It  is  nothing  but  a  congery  of 
the  most  disreputable  anecdotes  told  with  the  calmness  of 
newspaper  paragraphs,  and  collected  under  a  series  of 
discourses  headed  like  some  of  the  "Essaies"  of  Montaigne. 
It  may  be  dismissed  with  a  word ;  it  is  not  so  much  history 
as  lubricity. 

Of  the  "Vies  des  Grands  Capitaines,"  one  must  at  once 
say  that  it  is  not  a  healthy  sign  for  French  literature, 
when  such  a  work  as  the  last-named  can  be  obtained  in  a 
modern  reprint  at  a  low  price,  while  the  present  one  is  not 
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reprinted  and  can  only  be  had  for  a  nigh  figure  in  the 
form  of  an  edition  de  luxe.  In  this  work  Brantome  is  at 
his  best.  He  delineates  none  but  men  who  made  some 
notable  stir  in  the  public  business  of  the  time,  with  a 
vivacity  and  vividness  of  colouring  that  turn  his  pages 
into  a  gorgeous  pageantry,  with  monarchs,  and  nobles 
striding  the  stage  in  the  flash  and  glitter  as  its  ordinary 
actors.  Brantome  can  give  no  broad  effects,  but  masses 
a  million  details  with  a  genius  and  sureness  of  touch  that 
present  us  the  picture  with  the  same  effect.  Here  we 
have  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  there  that  paragon  of 
Knightly  honour,  Bayard,  Francois  I.  with  the  Field  of 
Gold,  and  Benvenuto  Cellini  not  too  far  away;  the  good 
Louis  XI.,  who  poisoned  his  brother;  Francois  de  Guise, 
Grand  Prior  of  France ;  the  most  religious  Charles  IX. ; 
Henri  III.,  spending  a  million  livres  on  the  wedding  of 
his  favourite,  Anne,  Due  de  Joyeuse,  and,  at  the  dinner 
giving  a  discourse  worthy  of  Cato,  against  profusion  and 
luxury."  Such  another  book  is  not  to  be  found  in  France. 
As  a  general  historian  Brantome  must  not  be  taken 
seriously,  and  although  he  gives  a  good  idea  of  a  variety 
of  historical  happenings  we  must  not  always  believe  him. 
He  was  too  near  to  see  well.  Easily  dazzled  by  the 
proximity  of  his  glittering  heroines  and  warriors,  his 
hyperbolic  images  of  their  divinity  are  all  written  in  the 
tongue  of  a  courtier  accustomed  to  haunting  the  corridors 
of  the  Louvre.  He  is  full  of  paradoxical  excuses  for  his 
goddesses,  insisting  that  beautiful  ladies  are  entitled  to  be 
prodigal  of  their  graces.  He  even  makes  a  virtue  of 
inconstancy  amongst  the  nobles;  meaner  women  must  be 
constant  as  the  fixed  stars  though  the  great  dames  may, 
like  the  sun,  shed  their  rays  where  they  will.  He  was, 
too,  the  born  apologist  of  the  Medicis  and  the  Yalois,  and 
though  he  himself  was  often  deceived  in  the  characters  of 
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his  royal  patrons,  and,  thereby,  so  to  speak,  abuses  our 
confidence  in  him,  he  is  the  veritable  historian  of  his 
time.  His  adventurous  and  unquiet  spirit  is  full  of  that 
childish  curiosity  that  prevailed  during  the  Valois 
dynasty.  Sharing  all  the  courtly  prejudices,  and  bold  to 
a  fault,  he  is  not  exempt  from  the  fashionable  supersti- 
tions; as,  for  instance,  in  his  fear  to  rail  at  that  judiciary 
astrology  that  his  more  humble  but  much  more  famous 
contemporary,  the  potter,  Bernard  Palissy,  mocked  so 
openly.  A  combination  of  Abbe  and  old  soldier,  he  is 
bold,  caustic,  and  credulous;  servilely  enthusiastic  and  as 
contemptuously  disrespectful;  at  one  moment  refined,  the 
next  brutal;  but  in  all  he  has  to  say  of  others  his 
admiration  and  veneration  are  somewhat  tempered  by  a 
subtle  irony.  What  else  could  one  expect  from  a  man 
whom  Henri  de  Guise,  ten  years  his  junior,  called  "  my 
son,"  and  Baron  de  Montesquieu,  the  slayer  of  Prince 
Conde  at  Jarnac,  a  man  many  years  his  senior,  called 
"  my  father."  He  is  equally  indifferent  to  vice  or 
virtue;  between  which  he  never  seems  to  have  been 
able  to  discriminate.  The  morals  of  the  time  were 
so  utterly  corrupt  that  he  of  necessity  became  accus- 
tomed to  them.  At  all  events  he  accepts  them  with 
a  quiet  complacency  almost  innocent.  No  writer  has 
ever  put  on  paper  such  disgraceful  things,  but 
no  writer  has  ever  put  similar  matters  in  quite  so  natural 
a  manner  without  the  slightest  emphasis  on  the  disgraceful 
side.  They  happened,  therefore,  he  tells  them,  without 
criticism  or  argument,  and  with  a  sureness  of  moral  in- 
difference which  is  a  guarantee  of  his  truth.  He  is  an 
excellent  witness  of  the  turpitudes  of  the  16th  century, 
having  neither  the  shame  which  would  dissimulate  or 
minimise  them  nor  the  indignation  that  exaggerated  them. 
There  is  an  individuality  about  all  the  innumerable 
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personages  in  his  bewildering  panorama,  something 
thoroughly  human  about  even  anonymous  men  and 
women  who  appear  for  a  mere  moment  as  actors  in  some 
too  frequently  discreditable  scene.  He  is  a  painter  of 
individualism  in  contrast  to  universal  idea  or  sentiment; 
noting  with  equal  sympathy  and  warmth  of  style  the 
amorous  fortunes  of  women  or  the  high  deeds  of  warriors. 
Concerned  about  nothing  but  life  our  immoral  courtier  is 
equally  apt  to  seize  the  fine  traits  of  a  Chancellor  like 
L'Hopital  or  the  evil  ones  of  a  Don  John  of  Austria.  A 
creature  regardless  of  right  or  wrong  he  never  blames  the 
great  but  describes  their  faults  and  crimes  as  ingenuously 
as  if  he  were  uncertain  whether  they  deserved  praise  or 
blame.  Honour  and  Chastity  in  women  are  matters  of  no 
more  moment  to  him  than  uprightness  and  integrity  in 
men.  We  may  attribute  this  attitude  to  his  unquestion- 
ing acceptance  and  belief  in  the  moral  standards  of 
society  in  his  time.  He  is  equally  delighted  with  every 
manifestation  of  human  energy,  whether  it  be  a  mere 
display  of  passion  or  the  exhibition  of  the  power  of  doing 
well  or  ill,  be  it  from  some  glittering  princess,  or  proud 
and  haughty  noble,  or  happy  and  thoughtless  courtier. 
He  has  been  compared  to  Pepys  but  this  comparison 
belongs  to  Pierre  L'Estoile.  There  is  very  little  re- 
semblance between  Brantome  and  Pepys  other  than  their 
common  garrulity  and  readiness  to  put  down  on  paper 
anything  that  came  into  their  heads.  His  mind  -it  the 
parting  of  the  ways  between  feudalism  and  modernity  is 
without  chivalrous  faith  or  patriotic  affection.  The  world 
is  his  model,  and  if  it  provided  him  with  a  sufficient  living 
and  an  equal  sufficiency  of  pleasure,  as  well  as  work,  the 
service  of  one  monarch  was  as  good  as  that  of  another. 
In  Brantome  we  are  confronted  with  a  problem  difficult 
of  solution.  He  will  jumble  together  the  most  discordant 
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ideas,  especially  in  morals.  Sometimes  lie  will  represent 
a  woman  as  addicted  to  the  most  infinite  refinement  of 
libertinism,  and  he  will  conclude  the  sketch  of  the  lady 
by  telling  you  that  she  was  of  good  character;  he  will 
praise  some  ecclesiastic,  relate  of  him  anecdotes  more 
than  wanton,  and  will  gravely  inform  you  that  this  man 
lived  regularly  according  to  his  station.  Almost  all  his 
memoirs  are  full  of  such  contradictions.  The  question  is 
was  he  a  libertine  in  order  to  sport  more  securely  with 
religion  and  morals,  or  was  he  a  literary  fop  without 
principle  or  design,  confounding  virtue  and  vice  and 
making  his  characters  all  alike  in  that  respect?  The  most 
probable  answer  is  that  he  was  absolutely  unmoral,  setting 
down  of  his  characters  their  dark  as  well  as  their  bright 
sides  with  little  comment,  as  much  as  to  say :  "  I  know 
they  did  these  things  whether  good  or  bad.  To  be  true 
I  must  narrate  them,  but  leave  opinion  to  my  readers." 

As  stylist  Brantome  is  essentially  a  writer,  and  some  of 
his  best  passages  can  be  regarded  as  among  the  finest 
examples  of  French  prose.  In  person,  of  an  ardent  tem- 
perament, with  a  spirit  restless  and  eager  for  novelty, 
lively  an  imagination,  brave  to  a  fault,  handsome,  gay, 
fond  of  following  the  hazardous  chances  of  life,  caring 
little  where  they  led,  he  has  used  the  pen  as  he  did  the 
sword.  Although  in  some  places  his  style  is  careless  it 
appears  to  be  a  carelessness  not  altogether  unstudied.  His 
work,  bright-coloured,  easily  flowing  in  manner,  represents 
as  hardly  any  age  in  France  has  been  represented,  the 
characteristics  of  the  society  of  his  day.  One  cannot  for- 
give him  for  his  offences  against  decency  where  the 
offences  are  so  entirely  unnecessary,  but  in  a  man  of  his 
temperament  we  may  admit  him  to  pardon  if,  in  describing 
his  characters  for  the  sake  of  the  true  picture  he  gives  us 
of  the  real  men  and  women  and  the  society  of  his  day,  he 
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alludes  to  their  vices  in  a  manner  more  blunt  than  sugges- 
tive, recollecting  that  the  immorality  disclosed  in  the 
divorce  courts  of  the  present  was  in  his  time  one  of  the 
ordinary  and  expected  hazards  of  matrimony. 

His  egotism  is  as  forceful  and  graceful  as  that  of 
Montaigne.  In  describing  the  life  around  him  he 
naturally  spoke  much  of  himself,  taking  care  not  to  neglect 
his  own  personality  in  the  crowd,  and,  though  he  never 
wrote  a  single  article  on  his  own  doings,  in  those  sacred 
to  others  he  has  inserted  as  much  of  his  family  affairs  as 
one  can  wishl  One  of  his  especial  charms  is  that  he  tells 
his  stories  for  the  pure  pleasure  of  the  telling;  speaking 
to  himself  without  the  least  thought  of  posing  for  his 
reader.  Hence  this  confession  in  a  manner  that  reminds 
us  somewhat  of  Cardinal  Wolsey's  farewell :  — "  Favours, 
grandeurs,  vanities,  braveries,  and  the  gentlenesses  of  my 
good  days  have  all  sailed  away  down  the  wind.  Nought 
remains  to  me  of  them  all  except  the  knowledge  that  they 
have  been,  and  the  memory  thereof  sometimes  pleasing 
me  as  often  displeases.  Creeping  towards  a  hoary  old 
age,  the  worst  of  all  ills,  and  to  a  poverty  not  capable  of 
repair  now  as  in  my  flourishing  manhood  when  nothing 
was  impossible,  I  repent  me  a  hundred  thousand  times  of  the 
extravagant  and  boundless  expenditure  that  I  once  made, 
regretting  as  often  not  to  have  saved  somewhat  to  serve 
me  in  my  feeble  age  when  I  lack  that  of  which  I  once  had 
too  much;  having  the  greater  heart-ache  to  see  no  end  of 
my  merry  companions  advanced  in  rank  and  wealth,  whilst 
fortune  has  repaid  me  with  air  and  then  left  me  with  a 
grimace.  Had  she  at  least  given  me  sooner  into  the  hands 
of  death  I  would  still  have  forgiven  her  the  wrongs  she 
has  wrought  me.  But  she  has  done  her  worst;  we  neither 
live  nor  die  as  we  wish.  Therefore,  let  misfortune  do  as 
she  may,  I  will  never  other  than  execrate  her  with  heart 
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and  voice.  Yet  do  I  hate  an  old  age  charged  with  poverty. 
As  once  said  to  me  the  Queen-mother,  to  whom  I  had 
the  honour  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  a  personage  at  Court, 
"  Old  age  brings  us  enough  inconveniences  without  sur- 
charging them  with  poverty."  The  two  in  combination 
fill  the  cup  of  misfortune  against  which  the  safest  and 
most  sovereign  remedy  is  death,  and  happy  he  who,  having 
passed  fifty-five  years  of  life,  can  find  it,  for  after  that  is 
nothing  but  sorrow  and  labour,  and  there  remains  naught 
of  provision  but  bread  of  ashes,  as  saith  the  prophet." 

Perhaps  fortune  was  kinder  to  him  than  he  thought. 
If  his  memory  of  his  brilliant  times  was  so  clouded  with 
the  sorrows  of  unused  opportunities  it  was  a  blessing  that, 
for  some  years  before  his  death,  she  should  have  deprived 
him  of  all  recollection  of  the  past;  since,  having  the  rest 
of  his  faculties,  he  could  at  least  pass  a  life  like  that  of  a 
child  without  regretful  remembrance  of  the  past  or 
harassing  thought  for  the  future.  As  he  was  his  own 
chronicler,  we  can  only  surmise  that  the  quiet  happiness 
of  the  last  years  was  a  complete  contrast  to  the  courtier 
life  of  this  brilliant  and  unsolvable  puzzle  in  French 
literature. 
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term  "  Piers  Plowman  "  was  widely  known  and 
used  by  several  generations  of  Englishmen, 
beginning  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
It  began  in  this  wise :  — In  1362  William  Langley  (or 
Langland)  wrote  the  "Visio  Wilhelmi  de  Petro  Plowman." 
It  was  a  satire  in  allegorical  form  upon  the  life  and  con- 
ditions of  the  time,  dealing  many  hard  knocks  at  the 
corrupt  church,  the  oppressive  rich,  the  debased  poor,  and 
the  vicious  of  all  classes.  It  quickly  became  popular. 
Langley  made  it  the  work  of  his  life,  frequently  adding  to 
it  and  probably  even  re-writing  it. 

In  1377  he  wrote  his  "  Liber  de  Petro  Plowman.  Yisio 
ejusdem  de  Do-wel,  Do-bet  et  Do-best."  This  included  his 
former  work  and  was  an  extension  of  it,  with  changes,  to 
thrice  the  original  length.  It  had  gained,  perhaps,  in 
ripeness  what  it  had  lost  in  freshness.  Its  popularity  still 
increased ;  it  passed  from  hand  to  hand ;  many  copies  were 
written.  Langley  continued  to  work  upon  it,  and  about 
1393  yet  another  version  appeared,  still  longer,  and 
decidedly  more  diffuse  and  theological. 

These  are  the  three  forms  edited  by  Professor  Skeat  and 
believed  by  him  to  substantially  represent  the  several 
writings  of  the  poet.  No  fewer  than  forty-four  MSS.  of 
the  time  are  still  in  existence,  testifying  to  the  extra- 
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ordinary  vogue  of  the  work.  The  public  fancy  was  caught 
by  the  pithy  sayings,  the  spirited  attacks  upon  notorious 
abuses,  the  championing  of  the  poor,  the  obviously  exact 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  English  men  and  affairs.  At 
the  rising  of  the  peasants,  associated  with  the  name  of 
Wat  Tyler,  "  Piers  Plowman  "  had  become  a  symbol  of 
the  down-trodden  poor;  and  it  played  an  undoubted  part 
in  organising  the  Commons  against  the  misuse  of  power 
by  King  and  Clergy. 

Imitations  soon  began  to  appear.  Of  these  the  first  was 
"  Pierce  the  Ploughman's  Crede,"  issued  anonymously, 
about  1394.  It  has  often  been  attributed,  but  erroneously, 
to  Wm.  Langley.  Evidently  some  unknown  writer 
observed  the  popularity  of  Langley's  work  and  followed 
something  of  the  same  line  of  thought,  as  well  as  the  same 
style  of  alliteration.  His  poem  consists  of  850  lines,  and 
is  a  savage  satire  against  the  four  well-known  orders  of 
friars.  Though  an  able  and  striking  writer  he  is  much 
inferior  to  Langley,  whether  as  poet  or  thinker.  He  is 
far  more  uncharitable  and  bitter.  The  poem  is  simply  an 
expression  of  hatred  against  the  ignorance  and  selfishness 
of  the  friars. 

Another  echo  was  the  "  Plowman's  Tale,"  sometimes 
included  among  the  works  of  Chaucer,  but  more  probably 
written  by  the  author  of  the  "  Crede."  There  is  also 
"  The  Complaint  of  the  Ploughman." 

Of  William  Langley  scarcely  anything  is  known.  There 
is  no  contemporaneous  testimony.  We  are  thrown  back 
upon  conjecture  and  small  details  scattered  about  his 
poem.  Summing  these  up,  he  was  born  in  1332  at 
Cleobury  Mortimer,  Shropshire.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
freeman,  had  a  good  education,  possibly  went  to  Oxford, 
became  clericus,  but  not  priest.  He  obtained  a  bare  and 
precarious  livelihood  by  singing  placebos  and  diriges'  at 
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ceremonious  funerals,  for  the  souls  of  the  dead.  He  lived 
at  Malvern,  subsequently  in  London,  and  later  speaks  of 
being  at  Bristol ;  married  and  had  a  daughter. 

He  lived  until  the  last  year  of  the  century,  thus 
witnessing  the  most  important  changes  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  III.  and  Richard  II. ;  the  four  awful  pestilences 
that  swept  the  country,  especially  the  one  which  desolated 
Europe  and  became  known  as  the  "  Black  Death."  Events 
like  the  death  of  the  Black  Prince,  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  by  Wycliffe,  and  Wat  Tyler's  Rebellion  had  their 
influence  upon  his  life  and  work.  He  saw  the  appearance 
of  Chaucer's  "  Canterbury  Tales  "  and  Gower's  "  Confessio 
Amantis,"  as  he  elaborated  his  own  life-poem.  Finally, 
as  he  neared  his  end,  England  was  torn  by  the  deposition 
of  Richard  II.  and  the  usurpation  of  Henry  IV. 

In  person  he  was  tall;  in  temperament  silent,  studious, 
brooding.  He  moved  among  crowds  unnoticed,  but  notic- 
ing much.  He  disliked  ceremony,  avoided  saluting  those 
of  higher  rank,  and  was  of  an  obstinate,  stiff-necked  and 
independant  nature.  He  had  a  large  stock  of  hatreds  and 
prejudices,  chief  among  them  lawyers,  mendicant  friars, 
idle  clergy,  and  the  selfish  rich.  People  sometimes  thought 
him  mad,  or  a  fool,  as  he  himself  tells  us.  Certainly  he 
was  an  independent  thinker,  going  counter  to  the  received 
habits  and  conventionalities;  this  alone  would  earn  him 
the  unflattering  epithets. 

His  scholarship  was  considerable,  though  not  exact. 
He  was  well  versed  in  the  Latin  scriptures,  the  Fathers, 
and  somewhat  in  the  schoolmen.  He  often  quotes  the 
vulgate,  from  memory.  The  French  poems  then  popular 
were  known  to  him;  apparently  he  knew  nothing  of 
Italian  or  Roman  literature. 

The  leading  interest  in  the  visions  of  Langley  lies  in 
the  plain,  unvarnished  picture  they  afford  of  his  time. 
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We  get  an  insight  into  the  intimate  life  of  the  people, 
their  food,  drink,  dress,  habits,  occupations.  We  see  the 
kind  of  country  England  was ;  the  classes  which  inhabited 
it ;  its  governors  and  workers ;  its  priests  and  worshippers ; 
its  folk  at  work  and  play. 

Let  us  take  a  few  scenes  as  examples  both  of  the  poet's 
work  and  of  his  subject  matter.  I  will  make  no  attempt 
to  follow  the  course  of  the  story.  It  is  worked  out  in 
allegorical  form  consistently  enough  for  a  time,  then 
it  becomes  confused  and  disjointed,  with  awkward  transi- 
tions. The  designing  of  a  large  work  was  not  one  of 
Langley's  gifts.  Sufficient  for  the  present  to  say  that  in 
the  earlier  conception  of  the  poem  Piers  Plowman  is  the 
type  of  a  plain,  honest,  labouring  man,  seeking  truth. 
He  encounters  many  difficulties  and  sins  (personified), 
receiving  also  much  help  by  the  way.  In  the  later  portion 
the  plan  is  more  vague,  the  poem  becomes  more  theological, 
sometimes  a  mere  tedious  long  sermon.  Piers  Plowman 
presently  signifies  Christ  himself,  the  Deliverer  from  sin 
and  death,  represented  in  the  flesh  not  by  a  splendid 
mitred  pope,  but  by  a  ploughman. 

~Thus  hath  Piers  power,  by  his  pardon  paid 
To  bynde  and  unbynde,  bothe  here  and  elliswhere 
And  assoile  men  of  alle  synnes,  save  of  dette  one. 

At  the  opening  the  poet  has  a  vision :  — 

A    fair    field    ful    of    folk 
Fond  I  ther  bitwene, 
And  alle  manere  of  men, 
The  mene  and  the  riche, 
Werchynge  and  wandrynge, 
As  the  world  asketh. 

In  this  "  fair  field  ful  of  folk  "  we  are  presently  introduced 
to  a  crowd  of  all  kinds  of  men  and  women,  for  it  represents 
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the  world.  Here  are  bakers,  brewers,  spicers,  butchers, 
weavers,  tailors,  tinkers,  tax-gatherers,  masons,  dikers, 
delvers,  cooks  and  their  boys,  crying  '  hot-pies,  hot,'  inn- 
keepers, traders,  law  officials,  sisours,  summoners,  sheriffs' 
clerks,  beadles,  bailiffs,  brokers,  and  advocates. 

Listening  to  and  watching  this  swarming  multitude  we 
realize  how  slight  are  the  changes  in  the  human  animal, 
even  after  the  lapse  of  five  hundred  years.  He  may  change 
his  dress,  his  diet,  his  habitations,  his  habits,  manners, 
forms  of  worship,  his  precious  "  opinions."  But  bring 
him  into  the  open  as  Langley  does,  strip  him  "  naked  as 
a  needle,"  and  there  is  no  mistaking  the  old  Adam.  He  is 
our  brother — our  very  self.  The  same  feeding,  working, 
sleeping,  grumbling,  laughing  human. 

Our  newspapers  and  Piers  Plowman  tell  us  much  the 
same  story,  in  essentials.  The  grasping  money-lender 
pursues  his  dubious  way,  his  usury  battening  upon 
itself.  Tradespeople  tamper  with  weights  and  measures. 
Thievery  and  harlotry  abound  in  all  classes.  There  are 
nagging  wives,  drunken  husbands,  wind-bags,  or  as  he 
says,  "a  gloton  of  words,"  grinders  of  the  poor,  flatterers, 
those  who  make  much  ado  of  the  rich  and  trample  the 
needy  underfoot.  The  women  glance  at  each  other's  new 
bonnets,  during  mass.  Drinking  then,  as  now,  played  a 
prominent  part.  "  Mene  ale,"  or  "  farthing  ale,"  evidently 
the  precursor  of  our  smo'  beer,  was  drunk  by  the 
necessitous.  It  could  be  brought  at  "  a  galon  a  grote." 
Stronger  ales  were  naturally  preferred,  even  by  the 
women.  We  find  Tom  Stowne  taught  "to  take  two  staves, 
and  fecche  Felice  home,  fro'  the  wynen  pyne."  Another 
is  advised  to  cut  a  stick  and  beat  Beton,  as  she  will  not 
work. 

Our  friend  the  brewer  was  even  then  sufficiently 
sophisticated.  Conscience  had  been  enjoining  conduct 
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directed  by  spiritus  justicice,  the  spirit  of  justice,  and  calls 
down  the  following  retort :  — 

Ye  baw !  quod  a  brewere, 

I  wol  noght  be  ruled, 

By  Jhesu  !  for  all  your  janglynge 

With  spiritus  justiciee, 

Ne  after  conscience,  by  Crist ! 

While  I  kan  selle 

Both  dregges  and  draf, 

And  drawe  it  out  at  oon  hole, 

Thikke  ale   and  thynne   ale, 

For  that  is  my  kynde, 

And  noght  hakke  after  holynesse. 

Hold  thi  tonge,  Conscience, 

Of  spiritual  justicise, 

Thou  speakest  much  on  ydel. 

There  is  a  long  passage,  too  long  for  quotation,  describing 
the  doings  of  a  glutton,  very  characteristic,  conveying  the 
effect  of  a  Hogarth  or  a  Teniers. 

The  church  in  England  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb  of 
spiritual  life.  Its  officials  were  notorious  for  their 
rapacity,  extortions,  grossness  and  shameless  worldliness. 
The  Pope  annually  collected  from  this  country  some  20,000 
marks.  His  legates,  haughty  and  magnificent,  were  cordi- 
ally hated.  Foreign  priests  filled  many  English  livings. 
Ecclesiastics  occupied  many  of  the  highest  secular  offices. 
Marts  were  opened  for  the  disposal  of  pardons,  dispensa- 
tions, and  indulgences. 

Langley  fell  foul  of  all  this.  It  was  his  conviction  that 
"  God  gave  his  sheep  to  be  pastured,  not  to  be  shaven  and 
shorn."  Like  Chaucer,  he  honoured  the  poor  parson,  who 
practised  what  he  preached  :  — 

"  Christ's  love  and  the  apostles  twelve  he  taught, 
And  first  he  followed  it  himself." 
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See,  he  cries  :  — 

That  ye  preachen  to  the  people, 
Preve  it  on  yourselve, 
And  dooth  it  in  dede. 

But  very  different  are  the  prevailing  habits.     Here  is  a 
proud  hunting  parson  :  — 

Ac  now  is  religion  a  rydere 

A  romere  aboute 

A  ledere  of  love-dayes, 

And  a  lond-buggere, 

A  prikere  on  a  palfry 

Fro  manere  to  manere, 

An  heepe  of  hounds  at  his  ers, 

As  he  a  lord  were. 

And  but  if  his  knave  knele 

That  shal  his  coppe  brynge, 

He  loureth  on  hym,  and  asketh  hym 

Who  taughte  hym  curteisie. 

Another,  who  is  lazy,  neglects  his  duties,  is  fond  of 
"  Ydle  tales  at  the  ale,"  arrives  in  church  just  in  time  to 
hear  "  Ite,  missa  est,"  thinks  full  seldom  of  God's  King- 
dom and  His  passion  :  — 

But  I  kan  rymes  of  Robin  Hood, 
And  Eandolf,  Erl  of  Chestre, 
Ac  neither  of  oure  Lord  ne  of  oure  lady 
The  leeste  that  evere  was  maked. 

We  have  an  interesting  description  of  a  Palmer  (too  long 
to  quote).  He  had  visited  many  shrines,  but  had  never 
heard  of  Truth.  Langley  sweeps  such  pilgrims  con- 
temptuously aside. 

Pilgrymes  and  palmeres, 
Plighten  hem  togidere, 
For  to  seken  Seint  Jame, 
And  seintes  at  Rome, 
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They  wenten  forth  in  hire  way, 
With  many  wise  tales, 
And  hadden  leve  to  lyen 
Al  hire  lif  after. 
I  seigh  somme  that  seiden 
Thei  hadde  y-sought  seintes; 
To  ech  a  tale  that  thei  tolde 
Hire  tonge  was  tempted  to  lye, 
Moore  than  to  seye  soothe, 
It  seemed  bi  hire  speeche. 
Heremytes  on  an  heep 
With  hoked  staves 
Wenten  to  Walsyngham, 
And  hire  wenches  after 
Crete  lobies  and  longe 
That  lothe  were  to  swynke. 

The  friars  who  over-ran  the  country  met  with  still  scantier 
courtesy.  The  poet  pours  scorn  upon  thejn.  One  is  grossly 
sensual;  another  absolves  Bribery  and  would  have  her 
place  a  window  in  the  church.  They  have  lost  sight  of 
their  founders,  Antony,  Dominic,  Francis, 

The  which  him  first  taught 

To  lyve  by  litel  and  in  low  houses. 

Now,  says  Langley  :  — 

I  fond  there  freres 
Alle  the  foure  orders, 
Prechynge  the  people 
For  profit  of  hemselve ; 
Closed  the  gospel, 
As  hem  good  liked; 
For  coveitise  of  copes, 
Constreuwed  it  as  thei  wolde. 

But  vehement  as  Langley  was  against  public  abuses  and 
private  vices,  he  was  no  rebel  against  the  church.  He 
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proposed  no  change  in  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy ;  none  in 
regard  to  the  accepted  dogmas.  He  recognised  the 
authority  of  the  Pope,  but  in  spiritual  matters  only,  not 
temporal.  Above  all,  perhaps,  he  fulminated  against  the 
wealth  of  the  church  and  her  servants. 

To  us  all,  riches  are,  he  thinks,  a  menace :  — 

Alas  !  that  richesse  shal  reve 
And  robbe  manne's  soul 
From  the  love  of  our  Lord, 
At  his  laste  ende. 

Poverty,  he  holds,  "  is  sib  to  God  Himself."  It  is  "  pure, 
spiritual  health."  "  There  patience  is  and  pride  hath  no 
might." 

He  had  much  of  the  rapt  enthusiasm  for  poverty  which 
bore  St.  Francis  through  his  wonderful  career.  But  apart 
from  his  faith  on  this  subject,  he  describes  very  touchingly 
the  hardships  of  the  poor. 

For  er  I  have  breed  of  mele 

Oft  moot  I  swete, 

And  er  the  commune  have  corn  ynough 

Many  a  cold  morwenyng, 

So   er   my  wafres  be  ywrought 

Muck  wo  I  tholye. 

Women  in  "  little  cots  "  are  shown,  worn  with  work  and 
hunger,  chilled  in  the  night  when  the  little  ones  cry,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  feed  them  with. 

Wo  in  wynter  tyme 
For  wantynge  of  clothes. 

Ac  beggaris  about  midsomer 
Bredless  tliei  slepe. 
And  yet  is  wynter  for  hem  worse, 
For  weet  shoed  thei  gone, 
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A-foote  sore  and  afyngred, 
And  foule  y-rebuked, 
And  y-rated  of  riche  men, 
That  ruthe  is  to  here. 

Piers  lashes  with  his  keenest  scorn  the  lazy  and  hypo- 
critical poor;  beggars  feigning  blindness  and  lameness; 
or  those  who  would  drink  and  gamble  rather  than  work. 

Yet  if  they  be  deserving  poor,  he  embraces  them  in 
love  and  charity  :  — 

Thei  are  my  blody  bretheren,  quod  Piere, 

For  God  boughte  us  alle. 

Truth  taughte  me  ones 

To  loven  Lem  echone ; 

And  to  helpen  hem  of  alle  thyng, 

Ay,  as  hem  nedeth. 

And  now  wolde  I  wite  of  thee 

What  were  the  beste ; 

And  how  I  myghte  a-maistren  hem, 

And  make  hem  to  werche. 

Hunger  recommends :  "  Hounds  breed  and  horses  breed." 
Whatever  subject  the  poet  is  handling,  he  has  a  way  of 
breaking  in  upon  himself  to  apply  certain  simple  tests, 
generally  through  texts  of  scripture  or  homely,  common- 
sense  truths.  These  all  find  their  roots  in  love,  charity 
and  a  clean  conscience.  For  him  indeed,  love  and  charity 
are  one.  "  Without  love,"  he  said,  "  all  the  clergy  under 
Crist,  ne  myght  me  cacche  fro  hell."  I  quote  a  few  of 
these  pithy  passages  :  — 

Whoso   loveth  noght,   leve  me, 
He  lyveth  in  deep  dying. 

Forthi  is  love  ledere 

Of  the  Lorde's  folk  of  hevene. 
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For  alle  are  we  Criste's  creatures 
And  of  his  cofres  riche, 
And  bretheren  as  of  oo  blood, 
As  wel  beggeres  as  erles. 

Forth!  loke  thow  lovye 
As  longe  as  thow  durest; 
For  is  no  science  under  sonne 
So  sovereyn  for  the  soule. 

And  but  we  do  thus  in  dede  (love) 

At  the  day  of  dome 

It  shal  bi-sitten  us  ful  soure 

The  silver  that  we  kepen ; 

And  oure  bakkes  that  mothe-eten  be 

And  seen  beggars  go  naked. 

For  though  ye  be  trewe  of  your  tonge 

And  treweliche  wynne, 

And  as  chaste  as  a  child 

That  in  chirche  wepeth. 

But  if  ye  loven  leelly 

And  leve  the  pouere, 

Swich  good  as  God  you  sent, 

Goodliche  parteth, 

Ye  have  namoore  merite 

In  masse  nor  in  houres, 

Than  Malkyn  of  hise  maydenhede 

That  no  man  desireth. 

Forthi  chastit^  withouten  charit6 
Worth  cheyned  in  helle; 
It  is  as  lewed  as  a  lampe 
That  no  light  is  inne. 
Many  chapeleyns  am  chaste, 
Ac  charite  is  aweye. 
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Alas  1  that  a  Cristene  creature 

Shal  be  unkyncle  til  another; 

Syn  Jewes  that  we  jugge 

Judas  felawes, 

Eyther  of  hem  helpeth  oother 

Of  that  that  hem  needeth. 

Whi  not  we  cristene 

Of  Christe's  good  be  as  kynde 

As  Jewes  that  ben  oure  kinsmen? 

Shame  to  us  alle  ! 

Though  the  poem  is  largely  concerned  with  the  in- 
cidents and  details  of  humble  life,  many  higher  topics  are 
touched  upon.  Theology  is  responsible  for  some  of  the 
most  tedious  passages.  The  poet  confesses:  — 

Theologie  hath  tened  me 
Ten  score  times  ; 
The  more  I  muse  thereinne, 
The  mystier  it  seemeth, 
And  the  depper  I  devyne 
The  derker  me  it  thynketh. 

At  times  he  rises  with  his  theme  to  grandeur  and  exalta- 
tion of  spirit.  Instances  (which  I  must  not  quote)  are  :  — 
His  conception  of  the  created  world ;  of  the  duties  of  knight- 
hood ;  of  Death ;  of  old  age ;  of  saving  grace  for  all.  The 
scene  where  Righteousness  and  Peace  kiss  each  other,  and 
the  vision  of  Eastertide,  when  the  poet  awoke,  and  weeping 
called  his  wife  and  daughter  to  prayer. 

And  right  with  that  I  wakede 

And  callede  Kytte,  my  wif, 

And  Calote,  my  doghter; 

And  bad  hem  rise  and  reverence 

Godde's   resurexion ; 

And  crepe  to  the  cros  on  knees, 

And  kisse  it  for  a  jewel, 
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For  Godde's  blessede  body 
It  bar  for  oure  boote; 
And  it  a-fereth  the  fend, 
For  swich  is  the  myghte, 
May  no  grisly  goost 
Glide  there  it  walketh. 

There  are  scores  of  vivid  scenes  of  contemporaneous  life, 
hit  off  in  a  few  lines.  Often  the  alliteration  helps  to  press 
home  an  axiom  or  a  proverbial  truth,  making  it  cling  to 
the  memory  with,  a  quaint  music  of  its  own.  I  append  a 
few  such  lines :  — 

Thou  doted  daffe,  quod  she,  dulle  are  thi  wittes. 

Crist  and  his  clene  moder. 

And  dyngen  upon  David  eche  day  til  eve. 

Drynke  but  myd  the  doke  and  dyn  but  ones. 

It  si  noght  al  good  to  the  goost  that  the  gut  asketh. 

When  alle  tresors  arn  tried  truth  is  the  beste. 

And  ye,  lovely  ladys,  with  your  long  fingers, 

To  a  maide  that  highte  Marie,  a  meke  thyng  withal. 

Percen  with  a  paternoster,  the  paleys  of  hevene. 

A  comparison  of  Langley  with  his  great  English  con- 
temporary and  with,  his  predecessor,  the  greatest  of  all 
visionary  poets,  helps  to  bring  out  saliently  his  own 
characteristics. 

Dante  and  Langley  are  far  apart,  though  near  in  time. 
One  ranks  with  the  very  highest,  as  seer,  thinker,  poet; 
the  other  stands  far  below,  in  each  of  these  capacities. 
Yet  there  are  points  of  contact,  of  resemblance,  which 
perhaps  help  a  little  to  the  fuller  comprehension  of  their 
respective  works.  Both  poets  were  absorbed  in  visions  and 
passed  most  of  their  mature  years  in  pondering  and 
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recording  them.  Both  took  for  subject  the  spiritual  life 
of  man,  and  reproduced,  with  marvellous  distinctness  and 
fidelity  the  men  and  women  of  mediaevalism,  along  with 
its  cumbrous  growth  of  political  and  theological  thought, 
its  feudal  system  on  the  eve  of  disintegration,  its  mass  of 
legendary  lore,  its  phase  of  creed  and  civilization  all  but 
outworn.  Both,  again,  made  their  poems  the  receptacles 
of  their  learning,  feelings,  experiences.  Both  denounced 
the  worldliness  and  temporal  aggressions  of  the  Papacy. 
Both  discuss  the  Christian  scheme  of  theology,  cite  similar 
pagan  exceptions,  and  draw  upon  the  current  traditions. 
Satirists  both,  they  were  vehement,  passionate,  rootedly 
sincere,  and  their  satire  was  ever  and  anon  swallowed  up 
in  indignation. 

Another  figure  offers  a  closer  parallel  and  a  sharper 
contrast.  Chaucer  was  contemporaneous  with  Langley. 
Between  them  they  reveal  to  us  English  life  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  more  clearly  than  all  the 
schedules,  documents,  statistics,  wars  and  Royal  doings 
of  formal  history.  Like  two  vivid  search-lights,  they 
flash  into  sharp  clearness  places  otherwise  dark  and 
obscure. 

There  is  little  to  choose  between  them  in  their  frank- 
ness of  expression,  their  whipping  of  vices,  their  observa- 
tion of  life,  their  power  of  tracing  the  motives  and  springs 
of  conduct,  their  skill  as  portrait  painters  of  English  folk 
over  five  centuries  ago.  If  one  left  a  typical  portrait  un- 
finished, the  other  supplied  the  finishing  touches.  Or  if 
one,  for  a  while,  became  absorbed  in  court  life,  the  other 
observed,  with  keen  and  sympathetic  eye,  those  wh.o 

Swynken  ful  hard 

And  wynnen  that  wastours 

In  glotonye  destruyeth. 
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Each  is  a  complement  to  the  other,  sometimes  showing  us 
the  same  types  from  different  points  of  view.  But  they 
are  to  be  much  more  contrasted  than  compared.  As  Green 
remarks :  "  Nothing  brings  more  vividly  home  to  us  the 
social  chasm  which  in  the  fourteenth  century  severed  the 
rich  from  the  poor,  than  the  contrast  between  the  "  Com- 
plaint of  Piers  the  Ploughman "  and  the  "  Canterbury 
Tales." 

In  regard  to  form  and  method,  Langley  looked  back- 
ward, Chaucer  forward.  Langley  continued  the  old 
alliterative  system  and  the  allegorical  tradition,  so  often 
running  into  tedium  and  platitude.  His  rude,  if  strong 
and  sinewy  language  betrays  signs  of  labour,  as  of  a  man 
toiling  in  stiff  clay.  Chaucer  used  alliteration  sparingly; 
served  a  willing  apprenticeship  to  the  French  and  Italian 
masters  in  literature;  exercised  his  facile  pen  in  varieties 
of  measure,  rhythm,  rhyme,  doing  much  to  give  grace, 
elasticity,  and  modern  feeling  to  our  verse.  Even  in  his 
moments  of  closest  truth  to  nature,  he  rejoices  in  easy 
mastery  of  expression,  in  triumph  of  form  and  technique. 
Where  Langley  halts  or  stumbles,  Chaucer  airily  and 
unerringly  speeds  forward.  Both  unmistakably  call  a 
spade  a  spade.  We  had  not  then  declined  to  unreasoning 
prudery  or  false  modesty. 

Langley — moody,  rebellious, — wrestles  with  his  thoughts 
in  anguish  of  spirit,  peering  through  the  mists  in  the  hope 
of  light  beyond ;  Chaucer,  sane  and  composed,  looks  kindly 
upon  his  fellows,  sets  down  with  a  large  humanity  the 
truth  as  it  appears  to  him,  and  serenely  warms  both  hands 
at  the  fire  of  life.  His  sympathies  are  broad  and  far- 
reaching;  those  of  his  brother-poet  are  deep  but  narrow, 
poignant  but  restricted.  Langley,  a  popular  reformer,  a 
"  speaker-out,"  a  man  of  poverty,  by  no  means  void  of 
humour,  though  it  is  apt  to  become  savage,  shows  us  many 
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rough,  uncouth  scenes.  He  is  so  wrought  upon  by  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor,  as  to  himself  betray  anguish;  a 
sinister  intensity  breathes  through  his  lines;  a  glow  of 
moral  earnestness  urges  him  onward;  he  thinks  little  of 
form,  of  manner;  much  of  the  problems  of  life  and 
whither  we  are  all  tending. 

By  contrast  Chaucer  is  all  wit,  suavity,  urbanity;  a 
courtier  of  easy,  elegant  intercourse.  The  joy  of  life 
breathes  through  his  verses.  Grace,  buoyancy,  light- 
heartedness  wait  upon  them.  The  laughter  of  his  merry 
folk  echoes  still  in  our  ears.  "  Merrie  England  "  found  in 
him  her  veracious  chronicler.  He  lived  much  in  the  sun- 
shine ;  poor  Will  Langley  much  in  the  dark  shadow. 

Langley's  series  of  visions  are  the  history  of  his  soul, 
while  here  "on  molde."  What  he  set  down  in  his  poem  was 
a  record  of  his  inner  life,  not  of  the  petty  details  which 
filled  up  the  hours.  It  is  a  strange  work  and  its  strange- 
ness increases  as  time  separates  him  more  and  more  from 
us.  Yet  in  one  sense  time  is  powerless  to  separate  such  a 
man  from  succeeding  generations.  His  earnestness,  his 
love  for  all  who  are  poor  and  weary  and  heavy-laden,  his 
hatred  of  oppression — these  things  filtered  thro'  the  minds 
of  many  and  had  their  influence  upon  private,  public, 
even  national  affairs.  If  we  take  a  little  trouble  we  find 
the  old  poem  glows  with  feeling  and  represents  the  life  of 
a  true  man. 

It  is  also  of  extreme  interest  from  the  literary  point  of 
view,  for  it  is  one  of  those  rough-hewn  monuments  of  a 
national  language  and  literature,  like  the  "  Poema  del 
Cid,"  the  "  Chanson  de  Eoland,"  or  the  "  Nibelungenlied," 
heralding  developments  to  come  and  containing,  in  their 
rude  form  and  earnest  vigour,  anticipations  of  more  per- 
fect art  and  thought. 

To  a  philologist,  Piers  Plowman  offers  an  example  of 
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the  transition  to  modern  English.  To  a  lover  of  letters 
the  forms  of  expression  (also  in  transition),  alliteration, 
rhythm,  figures,  allegory,  are  equally  attractive.  To  him 
whose  study  is  "  man,"  who  turns  to  this  poem  for  what  it 
can  tell  him  of  human  interest,  it  is  of  the  highest  value. 
English  life  and  manners  of  the  fourteenth  century  are 
seen  through  the  personality  of  gaunt  Will  Langley. 

The  work  is  peculiarly  a  national  one;  English  in  regard 
to  author,  subject,  thought  and  sympathies.  It  helped  to 
establish  as  an  integral  part  of  our  modern  literature  that 
high  seriousness  and  moral  fervour  of  which  Spenser  and 
Milton  became  the  great  interpreters. 


WANDERING  WILLIE:    A   CHILD'S   SONG. 
By  TIXSLEY  PRATT. 

r\  WANDERING  Willie,  the  darkness  is  falling, 

The  birds  are  at  rest,  and  the  fields  are  all  still; 
And  mother,  0  truant !  is  calling — is  calling, 

While  father  keeps  watch  from  the  top  of  the  hill. 
Where  is  it  you  wander?     The  house  will  be  dreary 

That  hears  not  the  sound  of  your  pattering  feet; 
And  mother,  0  laddie,  is  ever  so  weary 

With  watching  for  you  down  the  darkening  street. 

One  came  from  the  woodland  when  daylight  was  dying, 

And  whispered  a  wonderful  word  in  his  ear; 
Then  led  him  by  paths  where  the  oak-leaves  were  lying, 

As  ever  they  lie  at  the  fall  of  the  year. 
They -strode  hand  in  hand  down  the  hill-side  together, 

And  who  so  light-hearted  and  merry  as  they? 
For  little  cared  Willie  for  wind  or  for  weather, 

When  magical  melodies  lured  him  away. 

For  long  is  the  road,  and  the  lane  has  no  turning, 

That  leads  on  for  miles  to  the  Wonderful  Land, 
And  ever  the  light  at  the  portal  is  burning 

To  welcome  the  pilgrims  that  march  hand  in  hand. 
They    dream    there    the    long    summer    hours    through, 
reclining 

In  asphodel  meadows  that  look  on  the  sea, 
And  all  through  the  day  the  warm  sunlight  is  shining 

Abroad  o'er  the  heathery  haunts  of  the  bee. 
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"  0  Willie,  come  back !  "     But  lie  heard  not  tlie  calling ; 

The  Wonderful  People  have  lured  him  away. 
He  hears  but  the  sound  of  the  cataracts  falling, 

And  singing  their  songs  of  the  night  and  the  day. 
Perhaps  in  a  while  the  long  dream  may  be  broken, 

And  Willie's  small  footsteps  shall  patter  again; 
When  he  comes,  in  his  hand  a  bright  jewel  for  token 

Of  magical  powers — to  heal  men  of  pain. 


THE  LETTEES  OF  EGBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 
By  FREDERIC  SMITH. 

OOME  three  years  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Allen 
Hutchinson,  a  sculptor,  in  New  Zealand,  telling  me 
that  he  had  in  his  possession  an  original  cast  of  the  hand 
of  Eobert  Louis  Stevenson.  This  cast  was  made  at 
Waikiki,  in  Honolulu,  in  1893,  when  Stevenson  was  there, 
on  a  visit,  and  before  he  left  for  Samoa  for  the  last  time.* 

The  cast  is  of  the  right  hand ;  it  is  the  only  one  extant, 
as  it  has  never  been  copied  or  reproduced.  The  sculptor 
assured  me  that  it  was  a  most  successful  cast,  reproducing 
faithfully  all  the  details  of  Stevenson's  hand. 

It  seemed  to  me  a  very  desirable  possession,  and  after 
some  correspondence  it  came  into  my  hands,  reaching  me 
carefully  packed  and  in  perfect  condition  after  its  long 
journey  across  the  seas.  Well  do  I  remember  the  anxiety 
with  which  I  took  it  from  its  case  and  released  it  from  its 
many  folds  of  linen.  To  my  relief  I  found  it  quite  perfect 
and  beautiful  beyond  my  highest  expectations. 

*  "  During  his  stay  in  Honolulu  he  gave  sittings  to  a  clever 
English  sculptor,  Allen  Hutchinson.  The  result  was  a  life- 
sized  bust  in  clay,  which  was  exhibited  in  the  New  Gallery, 
London,  1895.  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  in  his  possession  a  very 
fine  cast  of  Stevenson's  right  hand  and  wrist.  Every  line 
in  the  thin  taper  fingers  of  the  author  is  shown  to  perfection." 

Extract  from  an  article  in  the  Scots  Pictorial,  1897,  by  W.  F. 
Wilson,  of  Honolulu,  quoted  in  "  Stevensoniana,"  by  J.  A. 
Hammerton. 
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The  hand,  showing  a  portion  of  the  wrist  also,  rests  on 
part  of  the  waste  mould,  and  has  been  left  just  as  it  came 
from  the  mould  without  any  restoration  or  sizing,  showing 
that  it  has  never  been  reproduced. 

I  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  interest  of  such  a  relic  of 
Stevenson;  here  is  not  only  an  exact  reproduction  of  his 
hand,  but  this  model  rilled  the  same  space  and  touched  the 
actual  surface  that  had  formed  the  mould.  So  faithful  is 
it  that  one  forgets  that  it  is  but  the  shadow  of  the  once 
living  reality.  Every  line  and  wrinkle  appears  so  vividly 
that  the  difference  in  colour  seems  of  no  consequence,  and 
it  becomes  real  almost  to  the  degree  of  being  uncanny. 
The  hand  strikes  one  at  first  as  being  more  robust  than 
might  be  expected  from  so  frail  an  owner,  the  fingers  are 
strong  though  delicate,  the  thumb  alone  showing  any  signs 
of  weakness.  Without  any  knowledge  of  palmistry  it 
impresses  me  as  being  the  hand  of  an  artist  and  a  man 
of  much  sensibility  and  power. 

It  would  be  easy  to  let  one's  fancy  run  riot  over  such 
a  relic  of  the  well-beloved  R.  L.  S.,  and  yet,  after  all, 
its  interest  is  limited.  It  is  but  a  piece  of  cunningly- 
devised  plaster,  a  faint  presentment  of  a  living  hand  that 
once  carried  out  the  dictates  of  an  active,  eager,  teeming 
brain.  Compare  it  with  what  it  produced,  a  letter  written 
by  that  same  living  hand,  over  which  Stevenson's  keen 
face  had  brooded  and  his  active  thoughts  had  kindled, 
and  it  must  take  a  lower  place. 

Only  one  person  can  be  the  possessor  of  this  relic,  but, 
fortunately  for  us,  many  hundreds  of  his  letters  are 
available,  printed,  it  is  true,  but  still  his  letters  written 
to  his  personal  friends  with  lavish  expenditure  of  self- 
revelation  and  of  intellectual  force,  expressing  his  personal 
experience,  his  hopes,  fears,  and  triumphs,  and  bringing 
us  into  happy  and  intimate  intercourse  with  the  writer. 
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It  is  a  natural  desire  to  know  something  of  the  person- 
ality of  those  who  have  awakened  our  interest. 

Failing  actual  personal  intercourse,  perhaps  a  collection 
of  letters  written  to  intimate  friends  supplies  the  next  best 
key  to  the  character  of  an  individual.  What  would  we 
not  give  for  a  volume  of  Shakespeare's  letters  to  an  inti- 
mate friend?  If  some  searcher  in  literary  bye-ways  were 
to  find  fifty  such  letters,  the  man,  Shakspeare,  now  so 
vague  and  remote,  would  be  soon  well  known  to  us  and  the 
Baconian  claims  to  the  authorship  of  the  plays  would  be 
settled  for  ever. 

A  letter  has  been  described  as  conversation  deprived  of 
voice,  modulation,  gesture.  It  is  not,  or  certainly  ought 
not  to  be,  essay  writing  or  sermonising.  A  certain  amount 
of  posing  may  creep  in,  but  the  knowledge  of  the  writer 
possessed  by  the  receiver  of  the  letter  is  a  healthy  check 
upon  this;  the  rough  edge  of  his  familiar  knowledge  may 
be  used  to  shatter  the  pretty  picture  the  letter  writer  is 
drawing  of  himself,  which  the  next  communication  is  to 
extenuate  or  to  make  good. 

We  must  not  insist  upon  a  commonplace,  literal 
interpretation  of  all  the  expansive  outpourings  of  a 
brilliant  person  writing  in  mental  health  and  high  spirits. 
The  facts  and  circumstances  described  are  seen  as  he  sees 
them,  not,  perhaps,  as  we  might  be  able  to  see  them — this 
to  our  sorrow, — and  it  is  for  us  to  meekly  accept  his  better 
and  clearer  vision. 

When  a  man  undertakes  the  work  of  self  -revelation  and 
writes  an  autobiography,  or  that  terrible  thing  a  diary, 
it  is  not  quite  so  satisfactory,  high  lights  may  be  put  in 
and  shadows  may  be  left  out  and  there  is  no  one  to  criticise 
as  it  goes  along,  save  the  writer  himself. 

The  writer  of  a  diary  has  no  healthy  restrictions,  he 
chooses  his  own  background,  he  creates  his  own  atmos- 
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phere,  he  can  magnify,  or  in  a  photographic  sense,  in- 
tensify his  pictures,  he  can  also  rigidly  exclude.  His 
diary  may  be  likened  to  an  artificial  Dutch  garden,  with 
its  clipped  yews  bearing  the  likeness  of  strange  birds  and 
beasts,  its  quaint  embowered  resting-places.  Into  this 
garden  of  his  fancy  the  writer  may  go  whenever  his  mood 
invites  him.  He  fears  no  onlookers,  the  walls  are  high, 
the  doors  are  heavy  and  studded  with  bolts,  and  the  keys 
are  in  his  pocket. 

The  letter  writer  is  in  another  case,  he  is  out  on  the 
broad  highway  exchanging  salutations  in  all  weathers 
with  all  comers.  The  outlook  is  too  large,  the  points  of 
attack  too  various  for  him  to  dare  to  act  a  part. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  writers  who  have  appeared  during 
the  last  thirty  years  of  whom  we  desire  a  closer  knowledge 
than  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  and  happy  are  we  that 
this  intimate  knowledge  may  be  ours. 

We  may  turn  with  delight  to  these  personal  letters 
addressed  to  friends,  to  a  great  company  of  people,  some 
of  them  simple,  some  wise,  written  in  all  moods,  playful 
or  serious,  most  of  them  bright  with  that  spirit  of  gaiety 
which  was  his  coat  of  mail  in  all  warfare  and  his  best 
defence  against  every  ill,  and  if  the  man  himself  seems  to 
shine  out  through  them  all  it  is  always  a  winning  and 
lovable  personality  that  is  revealed.  We  are  grateful  for 
such  charming  egotism,  and  rejoice  that,  to  use  his  own 
words,  he  "  saw  himself  with  the  lucidity  of  genius." 

In  the  year  1897  Sidney  Colviu,  the  friend  and 
biographer  of  Stevenson,  gave  us  a  volume  of  Yailima 
letters.  These  letters  were  written  from  his  home  in 
Samoa  in  the  later  years  of  his  life.  Charming  as  they 
are  as  literary  productions,  they  have  something  of  the 
appearance  of  having  been  written  with  premeditation, 
and  with  the  possibility  of  their  being  made  use  of  for  a 
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larger  audience.  During  this  period  he  was  constantly 
calling  for  news  from  his  friends  at  home,  and  they  reveal 
that  he  felt  very  much  the  keen  sense  of  his  banishment 
from  the  society  that  residence  in  either  Edinburgh  or 
London  would  have  given  him.  There  is  consequently  a 
more  prevailing  note  of  depression  in  those  letters  than 
one  felt  to  be  truly  characteristic  of  him. 

Interesting  as  they  are,  I  do  not  propose  to 
deal  with  them  now,  but  with  the  two  volumes 
of  letters  addressed  to  home  and  friends  prepared  also  by 
Mr.  Colvin,  and  published  in  1899. 

Charming  as  Stevenson  is  as  a  writer,  we  soon  come 
under  the  spell  of  the  man  himself,  and  in  the  end  this 
aspect  seems  to  ta.ke  the  first  place  in  our  regard.  We 
become  no  longer  mere  readers;  we  become  personal 
friends  jealous  of  his  reputation,  and  intensely  interested 
in  everything  that  increases  our  knowledge  of  him.  There 
are  no  secrets  in  his  nature.  It  has  been  said  by  Colvin 
that  "  he  opens  the  windows  of  his  heart  and  permits  us 
to  see  him  as  a  man  of  great  and  tender  conscience,  a  man 
of  great  appetite  and  curiosity,  the  defender  and  lover  of 
action,  characters,  although  not  rare  separately,  but  rare 
indeed  to  be  found  united,  and  each  in  such  fulness  and 
intensity  within  the  bounds  of  a  single  personality." 

It  seems  as  if  there  might  have  been  a  dozen 
Stevensons,  Stevenson  the  Philosopher  giving  sage 
advice,  Stevenson  the  adventurer  eager  for  the  delights 
of  travel  among  strange  people  and  all  the  risks  and 
pleasures  of  the  seas,  and  Stevenson  the  Moralist  ready  to 
preach  to  both  young  and  old,  as  for  example :  — 

Acts  may  "be  forgiven,  says  he,  not  even  God  can  forgive 
the  hanger  back. 

Choose  the  best  if  you  can,  or  choose  the  worst,  that  which 
hangs  in  the  wind  dangles  from  a  gibbet. 
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A  fault  known  is  a  fault  cured  to  the  strong,  but  to  the 
weak  it  is  a  fetter  rivetted. 

The  mean  man  doubts,  the  great  hearted  is  deceived. 

Evil  was  called  youth  till  he  was  old,  and  then  he  was 
called  habit. 

Shame  had  a  fine  bed,  but  where  was  slumber,  once  he  was 
in  gaol  he  slept. 

Along  with  such  characteristics  as  these  imply 
there  was  also  the  character  of  the  "  freakish,  madcap, 
irresponsible  jester,"  suggesting,  as  it  is  said,  a  spirit  of  air 
and  fire  rather  than  one  of  earth,  known  for  many  a 
strange  prank  in  his  youth  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh. 

Before  we  turn  more  specially  to  his  letters  let  me 
abbreviate  Colvin's  picture  of  him  as  he  appeared  any 
time  from  23  years  to  33  years  of  age. 

A  steady  penetrating  fire  in  the  wide  set  eyes,  a  compelling 
power  and  sweetness  in  the  smile,  courteous  waving  gestures 
of  the  arms  and  long  nervous  hands,  a  lit  cigarette  generally 
held  between  the  fingers,  continual  rapid  shiftings  and 
pacings  to  and  fro  as  he  conversed,  rapid  but  not  awkward 
or  flurried,  for  there  was  a  grace  in  his  attenuated  but  well 
carried  figure,  and  his  movements  were  light,  deft,  and  full 
of  spring.  When  I  first  knew  him  he  was  passing  through 
a  period  of  neatness  between  two  of  Bohemian  carelessness 
as  to  dress.  At  other  times  of  his  youth  there  was  some- 
thing for  strangers  and  even  for  friends  to  get  over  in  the 
odd  garments  which  it  was  his  whim  to  wear.  But  this 
slender,  slovenly,  nondescript  apparition,  long  visaged  and 
long  haired,  had  only  to  speak  in  order  to  be  recognized  in 
the  first  minute  for  a  witty  and  charming  gentleman,  and 
within  the  first  five  for  a  master  spirit  and  a  man  of  genius. 
There  were  indeed  certain  stolidly,  conventional,  and  super- 
ciliously official  kind  of  persons  both  at  home  and  abroad 
who  were  incapable  of  looking  beyond  the  clothes  and  eyed 
him  always  with  frozen  suspicion.  This  attitude  sometimes 
in  youth  used  to  drive  him  into  fits  of  flaming  anger.  For 
the  rest,  his  human  charm  was  the  same  for  all  kinds  of 
people  without  the  least  distinction  of  class  or  caste,  for 
worldly  wise  old  great  ladies  whom  he  reminded  of  famous 
poets  in  their  youth,  for  his  brother  artists  and  men  of 
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letters  perhaps  above  all,  for  the  ordinary  clubman,  for 
his  physicians  who  could  never  do  enough  for  him,  for 
domestic  servants  who  adored  him,  for  the  English  police- 
man, even,  on  whom  he  often  tried  quite  in  vain  to  pass 
himself  as  one  of  the  criminal  classes,  for  the  common  sea- 
man, the  shepherd,  the  street  arab,  or  the  tramp. 

In  Mr.  Charles  Brookfield's  interesting  reminiscences 
there  is  an  amusing  description  of  the  appearance  of 
Ilobert  Louis  Stevenson,  whom  he  had  met  at  the  Savile 
Club.  Brookfield  says  :  — 

His  get-up  was  perfectly  astounding,  his  hair  was  smooth 
and  parted  in  the  middle  and  fell  beyond  the  collar  of  his 
coat.  He  wore  a  black  flannel  shirt  with  a  curious  knitted 
tie  twisted  in  a  knot,  he  had  Wellington  boots,  rather  tight 
dark  trousers,  a  pea  jacket  and  a  white  sombrero  hat,  in 
imitation,  perhaps,  of  his  eminent  literary  friend,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Henley.  But  the  most  astounding  item  of  all  his  costume 
was  a  lady's  seal  skin  cape  which  he  wore  about  his  shoulders, 
fastened  at  his  neck  by  a  fancy  brooch  which  also  held  to- 
gether a  bunch  of  half  a  dozen  daffodils. 

I  wonder  what  we  should  think  of  such  an  apparition  if  it 
appeared  in  the  streets  of  Manchester  to-day !  I  think 
this  may  be  an  exaggerated  picture,  although  given  with 
such  detail.  So  much  for  his  outward  appearance.  The 
fact  of  the  fascination  he  exercised  in  spite  of  it  over  all 
those  with  whom  he  had  any  intercourse  indicates,  at  any 
rate,  that  his  eccentricity  was  very  soon  condoned. 

To  complete  our  picture  of  him  let  us  remember  that  he 
was  nearly  always  an  invalid  and  making  a  brave  fight 
against  physical  weakness,  seldom,  one  may  say,  out  of 
ear-shot  of  the  noise  of  the  waters  of  death.  "  I  have  so 
many  things  to  make  life  sweet  to  me,"  he  says,  "  it  seems 
a  pity  I  cannot  have  that  one  other  thing,  health.  I  was 
weighed  the  other  day,  and  the  gross  weight  of  my  person 
was  8  stones  6  Ibs,  age  23.  Does  it  not  seem  surprising 
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that  I  can  keep  the  lamp  alight  through  all  this  gusty- 
weather  in  so  frail  a  lantern  ?" 

Knowing  how  scrupulously  careful  Stevenson  was  with 
all  his  literary  work  and  how  fastidious  in  the  choice  of 
his  words  when  written  for  publication,  it  is  surprising  to 
find  how  readily  the  right  word  seems  to  spring  from  his 
pen  when  he  is  apparently  taking  no  more  pains  in 
writing  than  are  demanded  by  an  ordinary  letter  to  a 
friend.  This  felicity  of  expression  was  clearly  a  natural 
gift,  and  the  immense  pains  he  bestowed  upon  it  in  later 
years  only  served  to  perfect  what  was  a  fine  instrument 
from  the  beginning. 

Many  examples  might  be  given  from  his  earlier  letters 
of  his  happy  gift  of  expression,  but  I  will  quote  instead 
a  letter  written  at  the  age  of  15  to  his  father,  an  amusing 
bit  of  humorous  exaggeration  :  — 

Respected  paternal  relative, — I  write  to  make  request  of 
the  most  moderate  nature.  Every  year  I  have  cost  you  an 
enormous,  nay  elephantine,  sum  of  money  for  drugs  and 
physicians  fees,  and  the  most  expensive  time  of  the  twelve 
months  was  March.  But  this  year  the  biting,  oriental  blasts, 
the  howling  tempests,  and  the  general  ailments  of  the  human 
rave  have  been  successfully  braved  by  yours  truly.  Does 
not  this  deserve  remuneration?  I  appeal  to  your  charity, 
I  appeal  to  your  generosity,  I  appeal  to  your  justice,  I 
appeal  to  your  accounts,  I  appeal,  in  fine,  to  your  purse. 
My  sense  of  justice  forbids  the  receipt  of  more — my  sense 
of  generosity  forbids  the  receipt  of  less — than  half-a-crown. 
Greeting,  sir,  from  your  most  affectionate  and  needy  son, 
R.  L.  Stevenson. 

To  leave  this  very  early  period,  we  soon  find  Stevenson 
writing  letters  to  a  friend,  Mrs.  Sitwell,  a  lady  who  did 
much  to  encourage  and  develop  Stevenson's  character  and 
powers.  It  was  at  a  time  when  his  home  relations  were 
somewhat  strained  on  account  of  religious  differences, 
and  this  lady  became  his  confidante  and  confidential 
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correspondent.  Such  a  friendship  was  invaluable.  We 
have  not  even  a  glimpse  of  the  lady's  side  of  the  corre- 
spondence; whatever  it  may  have  been  it  certainly 
elicited  excellent  replies  from  Stevenson.  He  writes :  — 

My  father  has  returned  in  better  health  and  I  am  more 
delighted  than  I  can  tell  you.  The  only  trouble  that  I  can 
see  no  way  through  is  that  his  health  or  my  mother's  should 
give  way.  To-night  as  I  was  walking  along  Princess  Street 
I  heard  the  bugles  sound  "  The  Recall."  I  do  not  think  I 
had  ever  remarked  it  before,  there"  was  something  of  un- 
speakable appeal  in  the  cadence,  I  felt  as  if  something 
yearningly  cried  out  to  me  out  of  the  darkness  overhead 
to  go  thither  and  find  rest.  One  felt  as  if  there  must  be 
warm  hearts  and  bright  fires  waiting  for  one  up  there  where 
the  buglers  stood  upon  the  damp  pavement  and  sounded 
their  friendly  invitation  forth  into  the  night. 

Here  is  another  letter  to  Mrs.  Sitwell  :  — 

I  was  out  this  evening  to  call  on  a  friend  of  mine,  and 
coming  back  through  the  wet,  crowded,  lamp-lit  streets  was 
singing  in  my  own  fashion  "  Du  hast  Diamenten  und 
Perlen  "  when  I  heard  a  poor  crippled  man  in  the  gutter 
wailing  over  a  pitiful  Scotch  air.  His  club  foot  supported 
on  the  other  knee  and  his  whole  woe-begone  body  propped 
sideway  against  a  crutch.  The  nearest  lamp  threw  a  strong 
light  on  his  sordid  face  and  the  three  boxes  of  lucifer  matches 
that  he  held  for  sale,  my  own  false  note  stuck  in  my  throat, 
how  well  off  I  am  in  the  burden  of  my  song,  and  the  ugly 
reality  of  the  crippled  man  was  an  intrusion  on  the  beautiful 
world  in  which  I  was  walking,  he  could  no  more  sing  than  1 
could,  and  his  voice  was  cracked  and  rusty  and  altogether 
perished.  To  think  that  that  wreck  might  have  walked 
the  streets  some  years  ago  as  glad  at  heart  as  I  was  and 
promising  himself  a  future  as  golden  and  honourable. 

In  the  same  letter  :  — 

Sunday,   11.20  a.m. 

I  wonder  what  you  are  doing  now,  in  Church,  likely  at  the 
Te  Deum,  everything  here  is  utterly  silent.  I  can  hear 
men's  footfalls  streets  away,  the  whole  life  of  Edinburgh 
has  been  sucked  into  sundry  pious  edifices.  The  gardens 
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below  my  windows  are  steeped  in  a  diffused  sunlight  and 
every  tree  seems  standing  on  tip  toes,  strained  and  silent, 
as  though  to  get  its  head  above  its  neighbours  and  listen. 
You  know  what  I  mean,  don't  you.  I  wish  I  could  make 
you  feel  the  hush  that  is  over  everything,  only  made  the 
more  perfect  by  rare  interruptions  and  the  rich  placid  light 
and  the  rich  autumnal  foliage.  Houses,  you  know,  stand  all 
about  our  garden,  stolid,  steady  blocks  of  houses  all  looking 
empty  and  asleep. 

There  is  the  artist  seeing  things  not  so  much  as  they  are 
for  everyone  to  see,  but  as  they  are  pictured  in  his  mind. 
Stevenson  was  very  faithful  to  his  old  nurse,  Alison 
Cunningham,  and  to  show  what  kind  of  young  man  he 
was  at  21  I  must  reproduce  the  whole  of  a  letter  written  to 
her.  This  is  the  first  letter  of  many  written  to  that 
admirable  nurse  who  has  done  so  much  to  preserve 
Stevenson's  life  and  to  awaken  his  love  of  tales  and 
poetry.  Of  her  he  always  thought  with  the  constancy 
of  affection.  The  letter  bears  no  sign  of  date  or  place, 
but  by  the  handwriting  it  would  seem  to  belong  to  the 
year  1871. 

Letter  to  Alison  Cunningham. 

MY  DEAR  GUMMY, — 

I  was  greatly  pleased  by  your  letter  in  many  ways.  Of 
course,  I  was  glad  to  hear  from  you ;  you  know,  you  and  I 
have  so  many  old  stories  between  us,  that  even  if  there  was 
nothing  else,  even  if  there  was  not  a  very  sincere  respect 
and  affection,  we  should  always  be  glad  to  pass  a  nod. 
I  say  "  even  if  there  was  not."  But  you  know  right  well 
there  is.  Do  not  suppose  that  I  shall  ever  forget  those  long 
bitter  nights,  when  I  coughed  and  coughed  and  was  so 
happy,  and  you  were  so  patient  and  loving  with  a  poor, 
sick  child.  Indeed,  Gummy,  I  wish  I  might  become  a  man 
worth  talking  of,  if  it  were  only  that  you  should  not  have 
thrown  away  your  pains. 

Happily,  it  is  not  the  result  of  our  acts  that  makes  them 
brave  and  noble,  but  the  acts  themselves  and  the  unselfish 
love  that  moved  us  to  do  them.  "  Inasmuch  as  you  have 
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done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these."  My  dear  old  nurse, 
and  you  know  there  is  nothing  a  man  can  say  nearer  his 
heart  except  his  mother  or  his  wife — my  dear  old  nurse. 
God  will  make  good  to  you  all  the  good  that  you  have 
done,  and  mercifully  forgive  you  all  the  evil. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

I  am  not  ungrateful,  my  dear  Cummy,  and  it  is  with  a 
very  sincere  emotion  that  I  write  myself  your  little  boy, 

Louis. 

One  of  his  last  letters,  written  only  two  months  before  his 
death,  from  Vailima,  is  addressed  to  her  with  just  the  same 
affection  and  pathetic  humour. 

Here  is  a  specimen  or  two  belonging  to  the  same  period, 
taken  from  a  letter  written  from  Frankfort  to  his  father. 
A  fire  had  broken  out  in  the  street,  and  he  has  had  a 
lively  night,  and  finds  it  difficult  to  settle  down  after  the 
consequent  excitement.  I  give  it  rather  for  the  last 
passage :  — 

This  is  all  we  had  of  the  fire  except  a  great  flood  of  flushed 
red  with  a  glare  above  the  roofs  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street,  but  it  was  quite  enough  to  put  me  entirely  off  my 
sleep. 

He  proceeds  to  describe  the  cause  of  the  interruption,  and 
continues :  — 

However,  everything  has  its  conclusion,  and  when 
day  came  at  last,  and  the  sparrows  awoke  with  thrills  and 
carolets,  the  dawn  seemed  to  fall  on  me  like  a  sleeping 
draught. 

By  those  who  have  had  a  sleepless  night  and  know  the 
delight  of  falling  asleep  at  daylight  this,  I  think,  will  be 
appreciated. 

His  youthful  days  have  a  great  charm.  One  likes  to 
think  of  him  roaming  about  with  Charles  Baxter  or  some 
others  friendly  companion  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh. 
He  says  :  — • 
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Youth  is  the  time  for  flashing  from  one  eiid  of  the  world 
to  the  other  both  in  mind  and  body,  to  hear  the  chimes  at 
midnight,  to  see  the  sun  rise  in  town  and  country,  to  be 
converted  at  a  revival,  to  circumnavigate  the  metaphysics, 
write  halting  verses,  run  a  mile  to  see  a  fire,  and  wait  all 
day  long  in  a  theatre  to  applaud  Hernani.  There  is  some 
meaning  in  the  old  theory  of  wild  oats,  and  the  man  who  has 
not  had  his  green  sickness  and  got  done  with  it  for  good  is 
as  little  to  be  relied  on  as  an  unvaccinated  infant. 

And  he  adds  :  — 

We  have  a  great  deal  of  fun,  first  rhyming  on  the  names 
of  all  the  shops  we  passed  and  afterwards  buying  quack 
drugs  from  open  air  vendors  and  taking  much  pleasure  in 
their  inexhaustible  eloquence.  Every  now  and  then  Arthur's 
seat  showed  its  head  at  the  end  of  the  street.  Now, 
to-day,  the  blue  sky  and  the  sunshine  were  both  entirely 
wintry  and  there  was  about  the  whole  in  these  glimpses  a 
sort  of  thin  unreal  crystalline  distinctness  that  I  have  not 
often  seen  excelled.  As  the  sun  began  to  go  down  over  the 
valley  between  the  new  town  and  the  old,  the  evening  grew 
resplendent  and  the  gardens  and  low  lying  buildings  sunk 
back  and  became  almost  invisible,  and  the  castle  stood  up 
against  the  sky  thin  and  sharp  in  outline  as  a  castle  cut 
out  of  paper. 

There  is  a  sympathetic  touch  of  his  intercourse  with 
Henley  in  those  early  sad  days  of  his  which  Stevenson 
did  so  much  to  make  happier :—"  Then  both  my  after- 
noons have  been  so  pleasantly  occupied  taking  Henley 
drives.  I  had  a  business  to  carry  him  down  the  long 
stair  and  more  of  a  business  to  get  him  back  again.  It  is 
just  the  top  of  the  spring  with  us,  the  whole  country  is 
made  with  green,  to  see  the  cherry  blossom  bitten  out 
upon  the  black  firs,  the  black  firs  bitten  out  of  the  blue 
sky  was  a  sight  to  set  before  a  king.  You  can  imagine 
what  it  was  to  a  man  who  has  been  eighteen  months  in  a 
hospital  ward;  the  look  on  his  face  was  wine  to  me." 

Soon  after  this  he  was  through  his  examinations  for  the 
bar  and  in  all  the  glory  of  wig  and  gown,  rapidly  followed 
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by  a  very  prolific  period  of  literary  work,  in  which 
he  produced  "  The  Inland  Voyage,"  the  "  Virginibus 
Puerisque,"  "  The  New  Arabian  Nights,"  "  Picturesque 
Notes  on  Edinburgh,"  and  during  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year,  187S, "  Travels  with  a  Donkey  in  the  Cevennes." 
This  left  him  little  time  for  letter  writing,  but  such  letters 
as  he  did  write  are  full  of  an  increasing  charm.  Even  the 
weather  is  not  commonplace  when  he  writes  about  it.  Here 
is  a  gem  :  "An  old  woman  had  predicted  the  end  of  the 
world  because  the  Seasons  were  becoming  indistinguish- 
able. My  cousin  Dora  objected  that  last  Winter  had  been 
pretty  well  marked.  Yes,  my  dear,  said  the  soothsayeress, 
but  I  think  you  will  find  the  Summer  rather  coomplicated." 
You  will  remember  Stevenson's  visit  to  San  Francisco 
contrary  to  his  father's  wishes.  During  this  period  the 
"  money  market  was  exceedingly  tight,"  pecuniary  help 
from  home  was  cut  off  and  his  literary  labours  were 
unremunerative.  He  had  to  endure  some  privation  and 
discomfort,  but  nothing  quenched  his  bright  spirit,  his 
letters  are  as  cheerful  as  ever.  Here  is  a  specimen  of 
them  under  this  humorous  description;  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  situation  was  becoming  serious  and  the  cable 
message  that  shortly  afterwards  reached  him  that  he 
might  reckon  upon  £200  per  annum  from  home  must 
have  been  welcome  news. 

Any  time  between  eight  and  half-past  nine  in  the 
morning,  a  slender  gentleman  in  an  ulster,  with  a  volume 
buttoned  into  the  breast  of  it,  may  be  observed  leaving 
No.  608,  Bush,  and  descending  Powell  with  an  active  step. 
The  gentleman  is  R.L.S. ;  the  volume  relates  to  Benjamin 
Franklin,  on  whom  he  meditates  one  of  his  charming  essays. 
He  descends  Powell,  crosses  Market,  and  descends  in  Sixth 
on  a  branch  of  the  original  Pine  Street  Coffee  House,  no 
less  ;  I  believe  he  would  be  capable  of  going  to  the  original 
.  itself,  if  he  could  only  find  it.  In  the  branch  he  seats  him- 
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self  at  a  table  covered  with  wax  cloth,  and  a  pampered 
menial,  of  High-Dutch  extraction,  and,  indeed,  as  vet  only 
partially  extracted,  lays  before  him  a  cup  of  coffee,  a  roll 
and  a  pat  of  butter,  all,  to  quote  the  deity,  very  good.  A 
while  ago,  and  R.L.S.  used  to  find  the  supply  of  butter 
insufficient ;  but  he  has  now  learned  the  art  to  exactitude, 
and  butter  and  roll  expire  at  the  same  moment.  For  this 
refection  he  pays  ten  cents,  or  fivepence  sterling — £0  Os.  3d. 

The  wine  is  put  clown  in  a  whole  bottleful,  and  it  is 
strange  and  painful  to  observe  the  greed  with  which  the 
gentleman  in  question  seeks  to  secure  the  last  drop  of  his 
allotted  half,  and  the  scrupulousness  with  which  he  seeks 
to  avoid  taking  the  first  drop  of  the  other.  This  is  partly 
explained  by  the  fact  that  if  he  were  to  go  over  the  mark — 
bang  would  go  a  lOd. 

Sixteen  days  later  he  writes  to  Charles  Baxter :  — 

I  have  a  drop  from  a  50  cent  to  a  25  cent  dinner ;  to-day 
begins  my  fall.  That  brings  down  my  outlay  in  food  and 
drink  to  45  cents,  or  Is.  lOJd.  per  day.  How  are  the 
mighty  fallen !  Luckily,  this  is  such  a  cheap  place  for 
food ;  I  used  to  pay  as  much  as  that  for  my  first  breakfast 
in  the  Savile  in  the  grand  old  palmy  days  of  yore.  I  am 
about  to  issue  for  my  little  shilling  and  halfpenny  meal, 
taken  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  poor  man's  hour ;  and  I 
shall  eat  and  drink  to  your  prosperity. — Ever  yours, 

R.  L.  S. 

It  will  be  remembered  how  liis  acquaintance  began  with 
W.  E.  Henley,  liow  he  found  him  sick  and  suffering  in 
the  Hospital  at  Edinburgh,  and  straightway  befriended 
him,  providing  him  with  books  and  some  comforts,  and 
best  of  all,  his  own  sympathetic  companionship.  There 
are  many  letters  to  Henley  in  these  volumes  and  they  are 
among  the  gayest  and  most  natural.  There  is  no  need  for 
any  artifice  or  even  care  in  writing  to  Henley,  it  is 
Stevenson  in  his  shirt  sleeves.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  more 
frequent  slang,  and  what  some  critics  are  pleased  to  call 
profanity.  His  frequent  "  clams  "  so  only  fths  as  profane 
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spelt  without  the  final  "  n,"  and  "  devil,"  are  only  figures 
of  speech,  marks  of  emphasis,  and  while  we  may  think  for 
other  readers  we  would  rather  they  were  absent,  we  don't 
really  mind  them  much  when  reading  ourselves,  and  they 
express  the  mood  of  playful  indignation  to  a  nicety. 

I  find  all  these  letters  to  Henley  most  entertaining  and 
with  a  shade  of  difference  to  those  addressed  to  any  other 
of  his  correspondents.  Here  is  one  written  in  overflowing 
spirits  of  fun  :  — 

I  propose  to  follow  up  the  "  Sea  Cook  "  at  proper  intervals 
by  "  Jerry  Abershaw  " ;  a  tale  of  Putney  Heath  (which  or  its 
site  I  must  visit),  "  The  Leading  Light,"  a  tale  of  the  coast, 
"  The  Squaw  Men,  of  the  Wild  West,"  and  other  instructive 
and  entertaining  work.  "  Jerry  Abershaw  "  should  be  good, 
eh  ?  I  love  writing  boys'  books.  This  first  is  only  an  experi- 
ment ;  wait  till  you  see  what  I  can  make  'em  with  my  hand 
in.  I'll  be  the  Harrison  Ainsworth  of  the  future ;  and  a 
chalk  better  by  St.  Christopher;  or  at  least  as  good.  You'll 
see  that  even  by  the  "  Sea  Cook." 

"  Jerry  Abershaw."  0,  what  a  title !  Jerry  Abershaw, 
d — nmit,  sir,  it's  a  poem,.  The  two  most  lovely  words  in 
English ;  and  what  a  sentiment.  Hark  you,  how  the  hoofs 
ring!  Is  this  a  blacksmith's?  No,  it's  a  wayside  inn. 
Jerry  Abershaw.  It  was  a  clear,  frosty  evening,  not 
100  miles  from  Putney,  etc.  Jerry  Abershaw,  Jerry  Aber- 
shaw, Jerry  Abershaw. 

Stevenson  was  always  craving  for  a  life  of  adventure, 
which  was  in  a  way  of  being  satisfied,  for  it 
would  seem  that  in  spite  of  his  disabilities,  perhaps 
in  consequence  of  them,  he  had  more  change  and  move- 
ment in  his  life  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  people.  Some 
letters  date  from  the  South  of  France,  from  San  Francisco, 
and  the  Pacific  Coast,  from  New  South  Wales,  from 
Honolulu,  from  shipboard  during  his  four  years  Pacific 
voyage,  and  from  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  with  many 
letters  from  Samoa. 
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On  one  of  these  voyages  lie  visited  Molokai,  and  here  is 
a  part  of  the  letter  written  to  his  wife  after  this  visit  to 
the  home  of  the  lepers.  There  is  a  characteristic  touch  of 
sympathy  at  the  close  which  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  his 
charm  far  beyond  any  achievement  in  fine  writing :  — 

The  day  was  on  the  peep  out  of  a  low  morning  bank, 
and  we  were  wallowing  along  under  stupendous  cliffs.  As 
the  lights  brightened,  we  could  see  certain  abutments  and 
buttresses  on  their  front  where  wood  clustered  and  grass 
grew  brightly.  But  the  whole  brow  seemed  quite  impass- 
able and  my  heart  sank  at  the  sight.  Two.  thousand  feet  of 
rock  making  19  per  cent,  (the  captain  guesses)  seemed  quite 
beyond  my  powers.  However,  I  had  come  so  far ;  and,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  so  cowed  with  fear  and  disgust 
that  I  dared  not  go  back  on  the  adventure  in  the  interests 
of  my  own  self-respect.  Presently  we  came  up  with  the 
leper  promontory;  lowland,  quite  bare  and  bleak  and  harsh, 
a  little  town  of  wooden  houses,  two  churches,  a  landing-stair, 
all  unsightly,  sour,  northerly,  lying  athwart  the  sunrise,  with 
the  great  wall  of  the  pali  cutting  the  world  out  on  the  south. 
Our  lepers  were  sent  on  the  first  boat,  about  a  dozen,  one 
poor  child  very  horrid,  one  white  man,  leaving  a  large 
grown  family  behind  him  in  Honolulu,  and  then  into  the 
second  stepped  the  sisters  and  myself.  I  do  not  know  how 
it  would  have  been  with  me  had  the  sisters  not  been  there. 
My  horror  of  the  horrible  is  about  my  weakest  point ;  but  the 
moral  loveliness  at  my  elbow  blotted  all  else  out,  and 
when  I  found  that  one  of  them  was  crying,  poor  soul,  quietly 
under  her  veil,  I  cried  a  little  myself  ;  then  I  felt  as  right 
as  a  trivet,  only  a  little  crushed  to  be  there  so  uselessly. 
I  thought  it  was  a  sin  and  a  shame  she  should  feel  unhappy ; 
I  turned  round  to  her  and  said  something  like  this,  "  Ladies, 
God  himself  is  here  to  give  you  welcome.  I'm  sure  it  is 
good  for  me  to  be  beside  you  ;  I  hope  it  will  be  blessed  to 
me ;  I  thank  you  for  myself  and  the  good  you  do  me."  It 
seemed  to  cheer  her  up ;  but  indeed  I  had  scarce  said  it  when 
we  were  at  the  landing-stairs,  and  there  was  a  great  crowd, 
hundreds  of  (God  save  us  !)  pantomime  masks  in  poor  human 
flesh,  waiting  to  receive  the  sisters  and  the  new  patients. 

*  *  *  *  #  * 

How   strange   is   mankind.     Gilfillan,   too,   a   good   fellow 
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I  think,  and  far  from  a  stupid,  kept  up  his  hard  Lowland 
Scottish  talk  in  the  boat  while  the  sister  was  covering  her 
face,  but  I  believe  he  knew,  and  did  it  partly  in  embarrass- 
ment, and  part  perhaps  in  mistaken  kindness.  And  that 
was  one  reason,  too,  why  I  made  my  speech  to  them.  Partly, 
too,  I  did  it  because  I  was  ashamed  to  do  so,  and  remem- 
bered one  of  my  golden  rules,  "  When  you  are  ashamed  to 
speak,  speak  up  at  once."  But,  mind  you,  that  rule  is 
only  golden  with  strangers;  with  your  own  folks,  there  are 
other  considerations. 

This  amount  of  journeying,  with  the  life  and  move- 
ment it  entailed,  should  have  been  sufficient,  one  would 
think,  to  satisfy  a  literary  man,  and  yet  we  find  him 
continually  craving  for  more  adventure. 

Stevenson  persuaded  himself  and  tried  to  persuade  other 
people  that  he  was  in  heart  a  man  of  action  and  the  open 
air,  that  adventures  were  his  chief  purpose  in  life,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  second  best  course  of 
spinning  adventurous  stories  by  the  fire.  In  1886  he 
writes :  — 

I  have  outlived  all  my  chief  pleasures  which  were  active 
and  adventurous,  and  ran  in  the  open  air,  and  being  a 
person  who  prefers  life  to  art,  and  who  knows  it  is  a  far 
finer  .thing  to  be  in  love  or  to  risk  a  danger  than  to  paint 
the  finest  pictures  or  to  write  the  noblest  book,  I  begin  to 
regard  what  remains  of  me  as  very  shadowy. 

And  yet  if  we  analyse  his  correspondence  we  find  that  it 
is  generally  when  he  is  very  low-spirited  and  in  bad 
health  that  his  craving  for  an  active  life  is  at  its  highest. 
When  in  fairly  good  health  and  his  style  running  freely 
he  is  writing  with  enjoyment,  then  nothing  seems  to  him 
so  full  of  delight  as  the  practice  of  his  art. 

In  1884  Stevenson  wrote  to  Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse  an 
extremely  amusing  letter,  which,  of  course,  none  of  us 
would  think  of  taking  seriously,  though  the  whole  pose  is 
that  of  a  man  of  action  chafing  against  the  commonplace 
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life  which  he  is  obliged  to  lead.  "  Has  one  to  sit  down 
and  be  a  beastly  burgess  till  one  dies,"  he  says.  "  Shall 
we  never  shed  blood?"  he  asks  in  a  kind  of  laughing 
despair. 

Seriously,  do  you  like  to  repose?  Ye  Gods,  I  hate  it.  I 
never  rest  with  any  acceptation ;  I  do  not  know  what  people 
mean  who  say  they  like  sleep  and  that  damned  bedtime 
which,  since  long  ere  I  was  breeched,  has  rung  a  knell  to 
all  my  day's  doings  and  beings.  And  when  a  man,  seem- 
ingly sane,  tells  me  that  he  has  "  fallen  in  love  with  stagna- 
tion," I  can  only  say  to  him,  "  You  will  never  be  a  pirate !  " 
This  may  not  cause  any  regret  to  Mrs.  Monkhouse,  but  in 
your  own  soul  it  will  clang  hollow — think  of  it !  Never  ! 
After  all  boyhood's  aspirations  and  youth's  immoral  day- 
dreams, you  are  condemned  to  sit  down,  grossly  draw  in 
your  chair  to  the  fat  board,  and  be  a  beastly  burgess  till 
you  die.  Can  it  be?  Is  there  not  some  escape,  some  fur- 
lough from  the  moral  law,  some  holiday  jaunt  contrivable 
into  a  Better  Land  ?  Shall  we  never  shed  blood  ?  This 
prospect  is  too  grey. 

Here  lies  a  man  who  never  did 
Anything  but  what  he  was  bid ; 
Who  lived  his  life  in  paltry  ease 
And  died  of  commonplace  disease. 

To  confess  plainly,  I  had  intended  to  spend  my  life  (or  any 
leisure  I  might  have  from  piracy  upon  the  high  seas)  as  the 
leader  of  a  great  horde  of  irregular  cavalry,  devastating 
whole  valleys.  I  can  still,  looking  back,  see  myself  in  many 
favourite  attitudes ;  signalling  for  a  boat  from  my  pilot 
ship  with  a  pockethandkerchief,  I  at  the  jetty  end,  and  one  or 
two  of  my  bold  blades  keeping  the  crowd  at  bay ;  or  else 
turning  in  the  saddle  to  look  back  at  the  whole  command 
(some  five  thousand  strong)  following  me  at  the  hand  gallop 
up  the  road  out  of  the  burning  valley;  this  last  by  moon- 
light ! 

This  extreme  of  despair  for  adventures  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  he  is  again  out  of  health,  and,  true  enough, 
in  another  part  of  this  same  letter  he  says :  "  The  truth 
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is  I  am  condemned  to  a  complete  inaction,  I  stagnate 
dismally,  etc." 

To  find  the  other  side  we  must  turn  to  a  letter  written 
when  he  was  more  himself,  from  Chester :  — 

I  ...  am  merely  beginning  to  commence  to  prepare 
to  make  a  first  start  at  trying  to  understand  my  profession. 

0  the  height  and  depth  of  novelty  and  worth  in  any  art ! 
And  0  that  I  am  privileged  to  swim  and  shoulder  through 
such  oceans !     Could  one  get  out  of  sight  of  land — all  in  the 
blue !     Alas  not,  being  anchored  here  in  flesh,  and  the  bonds 
of  logic  being  still  about  us.     But  what  a  great  space  and 
a  great  air  there  is  in  these  small  shallows  where  alone  we 
venture !     And  how  new  each  sight,  squall,  calm,  or  sunrise  ! 
An  art  is  a  fine  fortune,  a  palace  in  a  park,  a  band  of  music, 
health  and   physical  beauty;   all  but  love — to   any  worthy 
practiser.     I  sleep  upon  my  art  for  a  pillow ;  I  waken  in 
my  art ;  I  am  unready  for  death,  because  I  hate  to  leave  it. 

1  love  my  wife,  I  do  not  know  how  much,  nor  can,  nor  shall, 
unless  I  lost,  her ;  but  while  I  can  conceive  my  being  widowed 
I  refuse  the  offering  of  life  without  my  art.     I  am-  not  but 
in  my  art ;  it  is  me ;  I  am  the  body  of  it  merely. 

Here  are  strange  confessions  for  the  would-be  pirate  and 
the  soldier  of  adventure  and  the  mediaeval  romancist. 
The  artist  and  man  of  letters  singing  and  rejoicing  in  his 
work  is  Stevenson  well  and  at  his  best,  he  never  speaks 
slightingly  of  his  art  when  he  is  able  to  practice  it. 

Here  is  a  letter  written  to  his  friend  Monkhouse  which 
seems  to  me  as  weird  and  strange  as  anything  he  ever 
wrote  in  fiction.  It  might  have  been  written  by 
Nathaniel  Hawthorn,  but  it  is  no  surprise  that  the  writer 
of  it  wrote  also"  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,"  "  Markheim  " 
and  "  A  Night  with  Francis  Villon." 

Dear  Monkhouse, — If  you  are  in  love  with  repose,  here 
is  your  occasion ;  change  with  me !  I  am  too  blind  to 
read,  hence  no  reading;  I  am  too  weak  to  walk,  hence  no 
walking;  I  am  not  allowed  to  speak,  hence  no  talking;  but 
the  great  simplification  has  yet  to  be  named ;  for,  if  this  goes 
on,  I  shall  soon  have  nothing  to  eat — and  hence,  0  Hallelujah, 
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hence  no  eating.  The  offer  is  a  fair  one ;  I  have  not  sold 
myself  to  the  Devil,  for  I  could  never  find  him.  I  am 
married,  but  so  are  you.  I  sometimes  write  verses,  but  so 
do  you.  Come !  Hie  quies !  As  for  the  commandments,  I 
have  broken  them  so  small  that  they  are  the  dust  of  my 
chambers ;  you  walk  upon  them,  triturate  and  toothless ;  and 
with  the  golosh  of  Philosophy,  they  shall  not  bite  your 
heel.  True,  the  tenement  is  falling.  Ay,  friend,  but  yours 
also.  Take  a  larger  view ;  what  is  a  year  or  two  ?  Dust  in 
the  balance  !  'Tis  done,  behold  you  Cosmo  Stevenson,  and  me 
R.  L.  Monkhouse ;  you  at  Hyeres,  I  in  London ;  you  rejoicing 
in  the  clammiest  repose,  me  proceeding  to  tear  your  taber- 
nacle into  rags,  as  I  have  already  so  admirably  torn  my  own. 

My  place  to  which  I  now  introduce  you — it  is  yours — is 
like  a  London  house,  high  and  very  narrow ;  upon  the  lungs 
I  will  not  linger ;  the  heart  is  large  enough  for  a  ballroom ; 
the  brain  stocked  with  explosives,  like  a  dynamiter's  den. 
The  whole  place  is  well  furnished,  though  not  in  a  very 
pure  taste.  Corinthian  much  of  it ;  showy  and  not  strong. 

About  your  place  I  shall  try  to  find  my  way  alone,  an 
interesting  exploration.  Imagine  me,  as  I  go  to  bed,  falling 
over  a  blood-stained  remorse ;  opening  that  cupboard  in  the 
cerebellum,  and  being  welcomed  by  the  spirit  of  your  mur- 
dered uncle.  I  should  probably  not  like  your  remorses; 
I  wonder  if  you  will  like  mine.  I  have  a  spirited  assort- 
ment; they  whistle  in  my  ear  o'nights  like  a  north-easter. 
I  trust  yours  don't  dine  with  the  family;  mine  are  better 
mannered.  You  will  hear  nought  of  them  till  2  a~m.,  except 
one,  to  be  sure,  that  I  have  made  a  pet  of,  but  he  is  small ;  I 
keep  him  in  buttons  so  as  to  avoid  commentaries;  you  will 
like  him  much — if  you  like  what  is  genuine. 

Must  we  likewise  change  religions?  Mine  is  a  good 
article  with  a  trick  of  stopping ;  cathedral  bell  note ; 
ornamental  dial;  supported  by  Venus  and  the  Graces;  quite 
a  summer  parlour  piety.  Of  yours,  since  your  last,  I  fear 
there  is  little  to  be  said. 

There  is  one  article  I  wish  to  take  away  with  me;  my 
spirits.  They  suit  me,  I  don't  want  yours ;  I  like  my  own ; 
I  have  had  them  a  long  while  in  bottle.  It  is  my  only 
reservation. — Yours,  as  you  decide. 

This    he    signs    "  R.    L.    Monkhouse."       He    writes    a 
charming  letter  to  Barrie  about  "  The  Little  Minister " 
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and  "  The  Auld  Licht  Idyls."  The  former,  he  says, 
ought  to  have  ended  badly,  and  "  we  all  know  it  did ;  and 
we  are  all  infinitely  grateful  to  you  for  the  grace  and 
good  feeling  with  which  you  lied  about  it;  if  you  had 
told  the  truth  I  for  one  would  never  have  forgiven  you," 
and  much  more  to  the  same  purpose,  ending  with : 
"Write  to  me  again  in  my  infinite  distance;  tell  me 
about  your  new  book,  no  harm  in  telling  me,  I  am  too  far 
off  to  be  indiscreet;  there  are  too  few  near  me  who  would 
care  to  hear.  I  am  rushes  by  the  riverside,  and  the 
stream  is  in  Babylon.  Breathe  your  secrets  to  me  fear- 
lessly and  if  the  trade  winds  caught  and  carried  them 
away  there  are  none  to  catch  them  nearer  than  Australia 
unless  it  were  the  tropic  birds." 

To  Henry  James  he  writes  with  equal  praise  and 
candour  of  Barrie's  books  and  has  a  true  word  to  say 
about  Kipling :  — 

Kipling  is  by  far  the  most  promising  young  man  who  has 
appeared  since — ahem — I  appeared.  He  amazes  me  by  his 
precocity  and  various  endowment.  But  he  alarms  me  by  his 
copiousness  and  haste.  He  should  shield  his  fire  with  both 
hands  "  and  draw  up  all  his  strength  and  sweetness  in  one 
ball.-"  ("  Draw  all  his  strength  and  all  his  sweetness  up 
into  one  ball  1  "  I  cannot  remember  Marvell's  words.)  So  the 
critics  have  been  saying  to  trie ;  but  I  was  never  capable  of — 
and  surely  never  guilty  of — such  a  debauch  of  pz-oduction. 
At  this  rate  his  works  will  soon  fill  the  habitable  globe,  and 
surely  he  was  armed  for  better  conflicts  than  these  succinct 
sketches  and  flying  verse?  I  look  on,  I  admire,  I  rejoice 
for  myself,  but  in  a  kind  of  ambition  we  all  have  for  our 
tongue  and  literature  I  am  wounded.  If  I  had  this  man's 
fertility  and  courage,  it  seems  to  me  I  could  have  built  a 
pyramid.  Well,  we  begin  to  be  the  old  fogies  now,  and  it 
was  high  time  something  rose  to  take  our  places.  Certainly 
Kipling  has  the  gifts;  the  fairy  godmothers  were  all  tipsy  at 
his  christening.  What  will  he  do  with  them? 

About  this  same  period  also  he  writes  to  a  correspou- 
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dent  about  George  Eliot.  "  I  agree  pretty  well  with  all 
you  say  about  George  Eliot,  a  high,  but  may  we  not  add 
a  rather  dry,  lady,"  and  after  some  references  to  Daniel 
Deronda,  that  prince  of  prigs,  he  says,  "  Hats  off,  all  the 
same  you  understand,  a  woman  of  genius." 

How  true  is  his  casual  remark  about  Trollope :  "  He  is 
so  nearly  wearying  you  and  yet  he  never  does,  or  rather 
he  never  does  until  he  gets  near  the  end,  when  he  begins 
to  wean  you  from  him,  so  that  you're  as  pleased  to  be 
done  with  him  as  you  thought  you  would  be  sorry." 

It  is  said  of  some  authors  that  their  letters  are  written 
with  one  eye  on  their  correspondents  and  the  other  on  the 
public.  Nothing  of  this  is  apparent  in  Stevenson's 
letters;  he  appears  to  have  his  correspondent,  whoever  he 
may  be,  by  the  buttonhole,  and  to  be  pouring  into  his 
ear,  and  his  ear  alone,  just  what  he  wishes  to  say  without 
any  artifice  or  ulterior  design  beyond  that  of  saying  what 
he  has  to  say. 

We  find  letters  to  Meredith,  Henry  James,  Thomas 
Archer,  who  was  a  frequent  correspondent,  Conan  Doyle, 
James  Payne  and  many  others,  and  in  all  of  them 
Stevenson  is  true  to  himself,  there  is  no  posing  to  suit  his 
correspondent. 

The  secrets  of  his  literary  methods  are  well  revealed  in 
a  letter  to  his  cousin,  the  talented  art  critic,  R.  A.  M. 
Stevenson,  in  which  the  following  passages  occur :  — 

Real  art,  whether  ideal  or  realistic,  addresses  precisely 
the  same  feeling. 

There  is  but  one  art,  to  omit !  I  would  ask  no  other 
knowledge,  a  man  who  knew  how  to  omit  would  make  an 
"  Iliad  "  of  a  daily  paper. 

To  the  artist  he  says  :  — 

He  saw  not  the  scene,  but  the  water-colour  sketch.  Every 
artist  by  sixty  should  so  behold  nature. 
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It  is  not  by  reading  memoirs  that  he  has  learned  the 
selective  criterion.  He  learns  it  in  the  crystallisation  of  day- 
dreams, in  changing,  not  in  copying,  fact,  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  ideal  not  in  the  study  of  nature. 

These  temples  of  art  are,  as  you  say,  inaccessible  to  the 
realistic  climber.  It  is  not  by  looking  at  the  sea  that  you  get 

"  The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine," 
nor  by  looking  at  Mont  Blanc  that  you  find 

"  And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars.'' 

A  kind  of  ardour  of  the  blood  is  the  mother  of  all  this, 
and  according  as  this  ardour  is  swayed  by  knowledge  and 
seconded  by  craft,  the  art  expression  flows  clear  and  signifi- 
cance and  charm,  like  a  moon  rising,  are  born  above  the 
barren  juggle  of  mere  symbols. 

People  suppose  that  it  is  the  stuff  that  interests  them, 
they  think,  for  instance,  that  the  prodigious  fine  thoughts 
and  sentiment  in  Shakspeare  impress  by  their  own  weight, 
not  understanding  that  the  unpolished  diamond  is  but  a 
stone.  They  think  that  striking  situations  or  good  dialogue 
are  got  by  studying  life,  they  will  not  understand  they  are 
prepared  by  deliberate  artifice  and  set  off  by  painful  sup- 
pressions. 

It  is  sad  to  think  of  the  depression  that  deepened  over 
Stevenson  in  the  latter  months  of  his  life.  The  last  letter 
to  his  friend  Gosse  is  a  long,  chatty,  natural  letter,  recalls 
old  times  and  old  favours,  and  contrasts  Gosse's  home  life, 
his  children  and  his  suspicion  of  stoutness,  with  himself 
a  "  childless,  rather  bitter,  very  clear-eyed,  blighted 
youth." 

Towards  the  latter  period  of  his  life  in  Vailima  he 
seems  to  have  been  oppressed  by  the  fear  that  his  power 
of  earning  money  by  his  work  would  cease.  His  expenses, 
owing  to  his  hospitality  and  habitual  generosity,  were 
considerable.  Mr.  Colvin  estimated  them  at  from  four  to 
five  thousand  a  year.  The  shadow  of  this  fear  of  failing 
power  is  frequently  apparent  in  his  letters,  but  we  are 
told  that  to  those  about  him,  whether  visitors  or  inmates, 
he  remained  the  impersonation  of  life  and  spirits, 
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maintaining  to  the  last  the  same  charming  gaiety  as  ever, 
the  same  happy  eagerness  in  all  pursuits  and  interests, 
and  fulfilling  without  failure  the  words  of  his  own 
prayer : — 

Give  us  to  wake  with  smiles, 

Give  us  to  labour  smiling, 

As  the  sun  lightens  the  world  so  let  our  loving  kindness 

Make  bright  this  house  of  our  habitation. 

To  his  cousin,  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson,  he  writes :  — 

I  sometimes  feel  harrassed,  I  have  a  great  family  about 
me,  a  great  anxiety.  To  use  my  grandfather's  expression 
the  "  loss  "  of  our  family  is  that  we  are  disbelievers  in  the 
morrow,  perhaps  I  should  rather  say  only  next  year.  The 
future  is  always  black  to  me.  I  have  lost  the  path  which 
makes  it  easy  and  natural  for  you  to  descend  the  hill.  I  am 
going  at  it  straight  and  where  I  have  to  go  down  it  is  a 
precipice  1 

The  last  words  were  prophetic,  and  the  end  came  two 
days  later,  we  all  know  how  suddenly. 

I  have  not  dwelt  upon  his  ailments,  he  preferred  to 
keep  them  to  himself. 

Great  artist  as  Stevenson  was  he  seemed  to  put  no 
veil  between  his  inward  nature  and  that  of  his 
associates  and  correspondents.  With  most  of  us  the 
outer  covering  is  a  dim  and  dusty  lantern  partly  conceal- 
ing what  little  light  there  may  be  within;  in  Stevenson's 
case  the  light  burned  brightly  and  shone,  as  it  were, 
through  transparent  glass. 

To  those  who  loved  Stevenson  in  all  his  varied  moods 
there  is  nothing  in  these  letters  revealing  his  intimate 
and  personal  life  that  makes  him  one  whit  less  lovable  or 
attractive  than  we  knew  him  to  be.  It  is  the  same  gay 
and  wise,  and  good,  and  brave,  and  patient  Stevenson 
we  always  pictured. 
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Some  people,  and  among  them  that  strangely  disloyal 
friend,  Henley,  have  accused  Stevenson  of  being  an 
egotist,  a  charge  he  would  have  smiled  at  and  possibly 
admitted  with  good-humoured  raillery.  In  one  of  his 
letters  to  a  correspondent  he  apologises  for  the  egotism  in 
his  own  letter.  Stevenson  tells  him  that  that  is  what  he 
likes  best  in  his  letter.  "  I  am  a  rogue  at  egotism 
myself,"  he  says,  "  and  to  be  plain,  I  have  rarely  or  never 
liked  a  man  who  was  not.  The  first  step  to  discovering 
the  beauties  of  things  individual  is  usually  a  perhaps 
partial  apprehension  of  such  of  them  as  adorn  our  own 
characters."  When  I  see  a  man  who  does  not  think 
pretty  well  of  himself  I  always  suspect  him  of  being  in 
the  right."  From  which  it  appears  that  he  was  not 
ashamed  of  the  crime.  Let  it  be  so;  he  errs  in  good 
company.  Was  not  Lamb  an  egotist,  and  De  Quincey, 
and  most  of  the  people  we  want  to  know.  It  has  been 
said  the  attractive  egotist  is  he  who  carries  his  egotism  so 
far  as  to  suppose  his  readers  interested,  not  merely  in  the 
great  and  noble  things  he  does,  but  also  in  his  faults  and 
foibles.  In  Stevenson's  happy  words,  "  We  esteem 
people  for  their  virtues,  but  love  them  for  their  faults." 

If,  that  speech  is  given  to  conceal  thoughts  be  true,  the 
opportunity  of  concealing  thought  by  written  words 
is  surely  greater  than  by  spoken  ones.  Stevenson 
made  no  such  pretence,  his  object  being  at  all 
times  and  in  every  written  word  to  make  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  transparently  clear.  So  clear  indeed  are  they 
that  to  those  who  wish  to  know  something  of  the  man 
the  mere  perusal  of  these  volumes  of  letters  will 
bring  him  into  such  intimate  acquaintance  that 
Stevenson  will  have  stepped  out  of  the  region  of  author- 
ship and  become  rather  a  personal  friend. 

As  we  read  these  letters,  thrilling  with  his  own  vitality 
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and  personal  magnetism,  we  hear  his  brilliant  and 
vivacious  talk,  we  share  his  enthusiasm,  we  enter  into  his 
plans  and  adventures,  his  troubles  and  triumphs  are  ours. 
And  through  it  all  how  little  do  we  hear  of  the  dark 
shadow  of  sickness  and  hovering  death  that  was  ever  at 
his  side.  Surely  no  man  ever  carried  his  burden  so 
cheerfully  and  so  modestly,  or  fought  the  battle  of  life 
more  heavily  weighted  than  he.  Yet  without  complaint, 
rather  with  great  rejoicing  and  content,  he  trod  the 
destined  path,  making  the  best  of  his  life  for  himself  and 
for  others. 

Whatever  may  be  his  place  in  literature  he  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten  as  a  brave  and  gallant  soul.* 


*We  are  deeply  indebted  to  Mrs.  Stevenson  and  to  Messrs. 
Methuen,  the  publishers  of  "  The  Letters  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,"  for  permission  to  make  the  extensive  quotations 
used  in  illustration  of  this  article. 


HORACE:    ODES,    III.    i. 
By  WILLIAM  C.  HALL. 

1. 
T  LOATHE  and  spurn  the  vulgar  crowd. 

Hush !     Never  heard  before   were   strains 
I,  priest  of  Muses,  sing 
To  maidens  and  to  swains. 

2. 

Their  own  flocks  only  dread  kings  rule, 
But  Jove,  of  kings  themselves  the  king, 

Great  by  the  Giants'  fall, 

Proudly  sways  everything. 

3. 

This  man,  perchance,  has  wider  groves; 
This,  nobler  born,  for  votes  comes  down 

To  the  Plain ;  this  one  bids  more 

With  character's  renown; 
And  this  has  larger  retinue  : 
Necessity,  with  justice  stern, 

Draws  lot  of  high  and  low; 

All  names  shakes  her  vast  urn. 

4. 

For  him,  above  whose  worthless  neck 
Hangs  the  drawn  sword,  delicious  fruits 

No  feasts  Sicilian  yield, 

Nor  songs  of  birds  and  lutes 
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Bring  sleep  again.     Sleep  innocent 
The  lowly  homes  of  labouring  men 
Shuns  not,  the  shady  bank, 
Nor  Tempe's  breeze-fanned  glen. 

5. 

Who  craves  the  meet,  the  angry  sea, 
The  waning  Bear's  ferocious  fall, 

Or  Kid-stars,  in  the  east 

All  wroth,  cannot  appal; 
Nor  can  his  vineyards  lashed  by  hail, 
His  lying  farm,  whose  fruit-trees  curse 

Now  floods,    now   parching   suns, 

Now  winter  days  adverse. 

6. 

The  fishes  feel  the  waters  checked 
By  heaps  of  stonework;  hitherward 

Swarm  builders  and  their  men, 

House-rearing,  and  the  lord 
Who   scorns  the  mainland.      Fear  and   Threats 
Still  reach  his  lordship;  black  Care  flits 

About  his  brass-beaked  barge, 

Behind  the  horseman  sits. 

» 

7. 

If  Phrygian  stone,  nor  purple  robes 
More  brilliant  than  the  heavens  confest, 

Falernian  wines,  nor  scents 

Of  Persia,  soothe  unrest, 
Why  should  I  build  a  stately  hall, 
With  envious  posts,  of  new  design? 

For  treasures  burdensome 

My  Sabine  vale  resign? 


SOME    ASPECTS    OF    WASHINGTON    IRVING. 
By  JOHN  MORTIMER. 

A  MONG  my  favourite  authors  for  whom,  as  far  as  a 
reader  may,  I  am  conscious  of  entertaining  what 
may  be  regarded  as  a  personal  attachment,  I  reckon 
Washington  Irving.  My  first  acquaintance  with  him 
dates  from  the  time  when,  as  a  youth  whose  imagination 
was  filled  with  the  romance  of  the  Far  West,  I  had 
exhausted  Fenimore  Cooper,  and  in  the  further  following 
of  the  fascinating  trail  of  the  North  American  Indian, 
the  fur-trader  and  the  trapper,  I  lighted  upon  our  author 
Astoria."  Associated  with  this  time  also,  but  in  a 


in 


dim  obscure  way,  is  a  certain  "  History  of  New  York  " 
by  a  then  unidentified  Diedrich  Knickerbocker. 

How  much  larger  my  knowledge  has  since  become  is  in 
evidence  when  I  contemplate  the  long  array  of  volumes 
lying  before  me  on  my  library  table,  four  of  them  con- 
taining the  life  and  letters,  and  at  least  four  and  twenty 
representing  the  literary  output  of  Washington  Irving's 
prolific  pen. 

To  deal  in  detail  with  such  a  mass  of  material,  within 
the  limits  of  what,  after  all,  is  but  a  sketch  of  the  author 
of  "  The  Sketch  Book  "  is  impossible ;  I  shall,  therefore, 
confine  myself  to  such  outlined  aspects  of  him  as  present 
themselves  most  prominently  in  the  general  survey. 

Washington  Irving  belongs  as  much  to  the  Old  World  as 
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to  the  New.  He  was  not  only  a  citizen  of  a  new  republic, but 
a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  the  republic  of  letters  has  known 
no  worthier  citizen.  His  genius  was  of  a  kind  which  was 
responsive  to  many  influences,  so  blended  in  the  results 
that  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  old  and  new  are 
scarcely  definable.  In  him  the  West  and  the  East  are 
brought  together  in  intimate  association,  and  in  reviewing 
him  one's  mind  is  carried,  as  by  a  pendulum-like  move- 
ment, alternately  between  America  and  Europe,  the 
divergence  being  as  wide  in  scope  and  purpose  as  between 
the  "  History  of  New  York  "  and  that  of  "  The  Conquest 
of  Granada."  The  titles  of  the  books  before  me  bear 
witness  to  his  many-sidedness.  Therein  he  is  revealed  to 
us  as  essayist,  descriptive  writer,  story  teller,  historian, 
biographer,  and  last  but  not  least  as  a  humourist  of  the 
most  gentle  and  genial  kind.  All  the  good  qualities  of 
his  work  were  reflected  in  his  life,  which  was  throughout 
so  consistent  with  the  highest  standards  as  to  make  the 
effort  at  portraiture  a  labour  of  love.  Though  he  appears 
before  us,  in  biographical  and  historical  directions,  as  an 
instructor  and  conveyor  of  knowledge,  it  is  rather  as  an 
entertainer,  one  who  contributed  to  the  honest  gaiety  and 
pleasure  of  life  that  he  is  most  prominently  regarded, 
and  it  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  I  propose  to  deal 
with  him.  The  books  which  present  him  in  this  light 
arrange  themselves  chronologically  and  fall  into  groups. 
They  not  only  mark  divisions  of  time,  but  represent 
certain  conditions  of  production,  in  the  consideration  of 
which  it  may  be  possible  to  interweave  some  thread  of  a 
story  of  his  life.  The  books  which  mark  our  first  aspect 
of  him  are  "  Salmagundi "  and  "  The  History  of  Xew 
York."  To  arrive  at  them,  however,  there  must  be  a 
little  preliminary  biography. 

Washington    Irving   was,    if   one   may    so   put    it,    an 
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American  mainly  by  the  accident  of  his  birthplace.  His 
father  was  a  Scotchman  hailing  from  the  far  Orkneys, 
and  his  mother  was  of  English  descent,  and  came  from 
Falmouth.  They  had  left  England  and  landed  in  New 
York  in  1763,  and  twenty  years  later  Washington  Irving 
was  born  there.  It  was  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and 
not  long  after  Irving's  birth,  Washington  entered  New 
York  with  his  army.  The  mother  of  our  author  had  a 
great  admiration  for  that  General  and  elected  that  her 
son  should  bear  his  name.  There  is  a  story  that  Washing- 
ton, being  made  aware  of  this,  placed  his  hand  on  the 
lad's  head  and  gave  him  his  blessing.  In  view  of  that 
possible  benediction  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  last 
literary  effort  of  Irving  was  to  write  the  life  of  the 
General. 

The  humourist  was  born  within  a  serious  and  sedate 
environment.  His  father,  William  Irving,  merchant,  of 
New  York,  and  a  deacon  of  his  church,  is  described  as  a 
conscientious  God-fearing  man,  with  much  of  the  strictness 
of  the  old  Scottish  covenanter  in  his  composition,  of  a 
serious  disposition,  too,  with  his  children,  over  whom 
he  exercised  a  somewhat  austere  Presbyterian  rule.  The 
mother  was  cast  in  a  gentler  mould,  with  something 
more  yielding  in  her  temperament,  and  for  her  Irving 
had  always  a  great  affection,  so  that  when  he  comes 
to  die  he  desires  that  his  grave  shall  be  made  beside  hers. 
Of  eleven  children  born  into  the  household  he  was  the 
youngest.  Of  these,  eight  attained  maturity,  and  Wash- 
ington grew  up  along  with  four  brothers  and  three  sisters. 
•  Such  pictures  as  are  given  of  his  boyhood  are  attractive. 
We  are  made  aware  of  a  nature  playfully  and  humorously 
adventurous,  with  outbreaks  which  puzzle  the  fond,  but 
serious-minded  mother,  who,  in  mild  expostulation  with 
him,  exclaims,  "  Oh !  Washington,  if  you  were  only  good.'' 
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At  school  he  displays  that  ease  and  fluency  in  the  early 
essays  with  his  pen  which  is  such  a  marked  feature  of  his 
literary  style,  and  it  is  quite  consistent  with  some  later 
experiences  that  he  should  wrestle  tediously  with 
arithmetic.  It  is  not  surprising  either  to  learn  that  to 
one  who  was  himself  to  become  a  voyager  and  the  author 
of  "  Tales  of  a  Traveller  "  the  books  which,  for  him,  have 
the  greatest  charm  at  this  time,  are  "  Robinson  Crusoe," 
"  Orlando  Furioso,"  in  translation,  and  "  Sindbad  the 
Sailor." 

Schooldays  being  ended,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
becomes  a  lawyer's  clerk,  and  has  experiences  of  this 
kind  in  more  than  one  office,  but  he  takes  no  more  kindly 
to  law  than  he  did  to  arithmetic.  Three  years  later,  while 
so  occupied,  we  find  him  making  his  first  literary  effort 
in  the  form  of  essays,  which  are  described  as  humorous, 
and  are  contributed  to  the  columns  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  of  New  York,  a  daily  paper  of  which  his  brother 
Peter  is  editor  and  proprietor.  Of  these  essays  one  knows 
nothing,  but  the  fact  that  they  were  signed  "  Jonathan 
Oldstyle "  is  suggestive  as  indicating  the  retrospective 
disposition  of  his  mind.  There  is  something  prophetic  in 
the  selection  of  the  name.  He  is  to  the  end  of  the  chapter 
"  Jonathan  Oldstyle." 

In  the  records  of  these  early  days  there  are  evidences 
of  the  deep  impression  made  upon  him  by  the  conditions 
of  life  into  which  he  was  born.  As  becomes  subsequently 
manifest,  he  has  a  remarkable  power  of  identifying  him- 
self with  his  immediate  surroundings,  and  obtaining 
material  therefrom  for  the  exercise  of  his  descriptive  and 
imaginative  faculties;  this  is  the  secret  of  his  infinite 
variety.  With  every  change  of  environment  come  new 
influences  with  new  results  in  literary  expression.  In 
the  New  York  of  his  day  he  finds  himself  in  a  city  not 
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so  large  as  to  have  lost  the  sense  of  being  a  social  com- 
munity. Among  its  inhabitants  are  Dutch  folk, 
descendants  of  the  colonists  of  New  Amsterdam,  appealing 
humorously  and  picturesquely  to  his  observant  eye.  The 
Hudson  River  has  its  own  peculiar  charm  which  is  to 
grow  with  the  years,  and,  in  fact  and  imagination,  to  be 
inseparable  from  his  life.  Already  he  has  voyaged  along 
it,  getting  his  first  view  of  the  Catskill  Mountains,  Rip- 
van-Winkle's  country,  and  having  his  sense  of  the 
romantic  in  scenery,  awakened  in  a  way  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. Then,  in  the  further  background,  where  civilisa- 
tion is  lost  in  the  wilderness,  there  is  a  region  of  forest, 
and  prairie,  inhabited  by  redskins,  over  whose  hunting 
grounds  roam  herds  of  deer  and  buffalo,  and  where  wolves 
and  other  wild  creatures  are  still  in  possession,  a  region 
full  of  the  possibilities  of  romantic  adventure  for  those 
who  occupy  its  advancing  outposts,  or  traverse  it  in 
perilous  explorations.  Of  the  hardships  of  travel  in  this 
outer  wilderness  he  has  early  experience,  when  he  makes 
a  journey  northward,  with  a  company  of  travellers  to 
Canada,  and  at  Montreal  meets  with  men  engaged  in  the 
North-west  Fur  Company.  "  At  their  hospitable  board," 
he  says,  "  I  occasionally  met  partners  and  clerks,  and 
hardy  fur-traders,  from  the  interior  posts,  men  who  had 
passed  years  remote  from  civilised  society,  among  distant 
and  savage  tribes,  and  who  had  wonders  to  recount  of 
their  wild  and  wide  peregrinations,  their  hunting  exploits 
and  perilous  adventures,  and  hair-breadth  escapes  among 
Indians.  I  was  at  an  age  when  the  imagination  lends 
its  colouring  to  everything,  and  the  stories  of  these 
Sindbads  of  the  wilderness  made  the  life  of  a  trapper  and 
fur-trader  perfect  romance  to  me."  No  immediate 
results,  however,  follow  these  influences.  A  goodly 
number  of  years  must  elapse  before  they  are  harvested 
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in  that  group  of  books  "  A  Tour  on  the  Prairies," 
"  Astoria,"  and  "  The  Adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville." 
Meanwhile,  his  health  being  so  precarious  as  to  alarm 
his  family,  to  whom  he  is  as  a  beloved  young  Benjamin, 
it  is  decided  to  send  him  to  Europe,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  sets  out  like  a  Wilhelm  Meister  upon  an 
apprenticeship  of  travel.  Bordeaux  is  his  first  port  of 
arrival,  and  of  the  new  conditions  he  writes :  —  •"  Every- 
thing is  novel  and  interesting  to  me,  the  heavy  Gothic- 
looking  buildings — the  ancient  churches — the  manners  of 
the  people,  it  really  looks  like  another  world."  In  this  old 
world  which  is  to  him  the  new,  he  journeys  for  the  greater 
part  of  two  years,  the  record  of  it  remaining  in  jottings 
in  a  journal  and  in  letters  home.  These  letters  afford  the 
first  specimens  of  a  correspondence  which  is  largely  used 
in  his  biography,  and  constitutes  one  of  its  most  attractive 
features.  He  is  a  voluminous  and  delightful  letter  writer, 
displaying  in  his  epistles  the  same  powers  of  description, 
together  with  that  delicate  and  playful  humour  with 
which  we  have  come  to  associate  him  as  an  author.  Take 
this  extract  as  an  illustration  of  the  philosophic  traveller, 
who,  along  with  his  welcome,  finds  dirt  and  discomfort 
in  his  inn  :  — •"  Fortunately  for  me,  I  am  seasoned  in  some 
degree  to  the  disagreeables  from  my  Canada  journey  of 
last  summer.  When  I  enter  one  of  these  inns,  to  put 
up  for  the  night,  I  have  but  to  draw  a  comparison 
between  it  and  the  log-huts  into  which  my  fellow- 
travellers  and  myself  were  huddled  after  a  fatiguing  day 
through  the  woods,  and  the  inn  appears  a  palace.  For 
my  part,  I  endeavour  to  take  things  as  they  come,  with 
cheerfulness,  and  when  I  cannot  get  a  dinner  to  suit  my 
purpose,  I  endeavour  to  get  a  taste  to  suit  my  dinner. 
There  is  nothing  I  dread  more  than  to  be  taken  for  one 
of  the  Srnelfungi  of  this  world.  I,  therefore,  endeavour 
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to  be  pleased  with  everything  about  me,  and  with  the 
masters,  mistresses  and  servants  of  the  inns,  particularly 
when  I  perceive  they  have  all  the  dispositions  in  the 
world  to  serve  me.  As  Sterne  says :  '  It  is  enough  for 
Heaven,  and  ought  to  be  enough  for  me.' ' 

He  journeys  through  the  South  of  France,  and  from 
Marseilles  sets  out  in  a  sailing  craft  for  Genoa,  of  which 
voyage  we  get  this  Irving-like  touch  of  description :  — 
"  Towards  evening  the  breeze  died  away,  and  the  men 
had  to  take  to  their  oars.  It  was  a  bright  moonlight, 
and  the  sound  of  a  convent  bell  among  the  mountains 
would  now  and  then  salute  the  ear,  and  immediately  the 
rowers  would  rest  on  their  oars,  and  pull  off  their  caps, 
and  offer  up  their  prayers."  In  sailing  from  Genoa  to 
Messina  their  vessel  is  taken  and  boarded  by  pirates,  and 
they  are  not  released  without  much  discomfort  and  sense 
of  peril  from  the  rough-bearded  villainous-looking  fellows, 
with  their  cutlasses,  stilletos  and  pistols.  In  Sicily  he 
travels  in  fear  of  banditti,  against  whom  it  is  necessary 
to  go  armed  and  guarded.  Then  there  are  the  inns, 
suggestive  of  mystery  and  murder,  and  the  crosses  by 
the  roadside,  marking  the  places  where  travellers  have 
come  to  an  untimely  end.  In  this  way  he  gains  much 
experience  of  a  melodramatic  and  romantic  kind,  which 
is  to  be  of  service  to  him  when  he  comes  to  write  those 
stories  of  banditti  which  go  to  make  up  his  "  Tales  of  a 
Traveller."  One  cannot  follow  him  in  his  wanderings  to 
Borne,  and  Naples,  and  Milan,  where  he  visits  picture 
galleries,  and  goes  to  the  opera,  and  has  his  soul  awakened 
to  a  love  for  music,  which  is  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  joys 
of  his  life. 

Though  Italy  has  a  charm  which  he  says  exists  nowhere 
else  in  the  same  degree,  it  is  to  Paris  that  he  is  dra \m 
with  an  irresistible  attraction,  ostensibly  to  study  there, 
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but  really  to  spend  his  time  in  theatres  and  operas  and 
balls.  "  I  am  a  young  man  and  in  Paris,"  he  says  in 
excuse  for  hasty  and  sparse  correspondence.  He  is 
fascinated  with  the  lightness  and  gaiety  of  the  place, 
where  "  Yive  la  Bagatelle !  "  is  the  burden  of  the  song, 
and  is  contented  with  everything  about  him.  "  Give  me 
the  days  when  I  was  twenty-one,"  sings  Thackeray, 
remembering  his  own  experiences  in  the  gay  city.  From 
Paris  he  passes  to  London  and  its  fogs.  "  Thus,"  says  he, 
"  I  shift  from  city  to  city,  lay  countries  aside  like  books 
after  giving  them  a  hasty  perusal."  On  the  way  he  gets 
a  glimpse  of  Holland,  but  the  phlegmatic  Dutch,  with 
their  dull  lives  and  monotonous  surroundings,  come  ill 
after  Paris  and  its  gay  inhabitants,  and  so  he  will  not 
tarry.  In  London  he*  visits  the  coffee  houses  and  theatres, 
and  is  taken  captive  by  the  great  Siddons. 

When  he  is  back  again  in  New  York,  with  restored 
health  there  are  merry  days  for  him,  "  jovial,  mad-cap 
days,"  he  calls  them,  when  we  have  gay  companions  and 
hear  the  chimes  at  midnight.  Looking  back  upon  them 
in  his  sixties,  he  says  to  one  of  his  jovial  companions  of 
that  time  :  — "  Who  would  have  thought  that  we  should 
have  lived  to  be  two  such  respectable  old  gentlemen  ?  " 
Back  he  goes  to  the  study  of  the  law  and  gets  admitted 
to  the  Bar,  but  confessedly  with  the  possession  of  little 
legal  lore.  To  himself,  as  fitting  his  case,  he  applies  an 
anecdote  of  a  student,  who,  under  examination,  made 
sad  revelation  of  the  poverty  of  his  legal  acquirements. 
Says  one  of  the  examiners  to  the  other,  as  if  in  hesitation, 
though  all  the  while  intending  to  admit  the  candidate, 
"  Martin,  I  think  he  knows  a  little  law."  "  Make  it- 
stronger,  Joe,"  is  the  reply,  "  d d  little." 

Xo  sooner,  however,  is  he  admitted  to  the  Bar  than 
it  is  to  literature  rather  than  law  that  he  turns  his  atten- 
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tion,  and  the  result  is  "  Salmagundi."  This  spicy 
journalistic  dish  which  is  to  tickle  the  palates  of  its 
readers  and  surprise  the  town  is  to  be  furnished  with  its 
ingredients  by  three  literary  conspirators,  of  whom  Irving 
is  the  chief.  The  others  are  his  brother  William,  and 
their  mutual  friend  Paulding.  They  propose  to  write 
for  fun,  and  not  for  money  or  fame,  and  will  be  content 
if  the  journal  pays  expenses  of  paper  and  printing.  It 
duly  appears,  is  issued  at  irregular  periods,  as  the  authors 
think  fit,  and  runs  to  twenty  numbers.  In  the  introduc- 
tion the  mysterious  trio  announce  it  as  their  modest 
intention,  "  simply  to  instruct  the  young,  reform  the 
old,  convert  the  town,  and  castigate  the  age."  In  an 
advertisement  contributed  by  Washington  Irving  to  the 
first  number,  he  makes  reference  to  the  good-natured 
raillery  of  the  writers,  the  printer  substitutes  "  villainy  " 
for  "  raillery,"  which  so  fits  in  with  the  humour  of  our 
author  that  he  allows  it  to  stand  in  the  text.  In  its 
collective  form  "  Salmagundi "  is  included  amongst 
Irving's  works,  though  its  contents,  consistent  with  the 
title,  are,  in  their  authorship,  a  little  mixed.  Paulding 
and, Irving  wrote  the  prose,  which  is  supposed  to  emanate 
from  the  pens  of  Lancelot  Langstaffe,  Esq.,  William 
Wizard,  Esq.,  Anthony  Evergreen,  Esq.,  and  others,  while 
William  Irving  grinds  out  the  rhymes  as  from  the  mill 
of  Pindar  Cockloft.  Very  sprightly  it  all  is  and  piquant 
in  its  veiled  personalities,  and  its  pictures  of  New  York 
society,  brimful  of  humour  withal,  and  successful  entirely 
in  its  purpose  of  amusing  and  surprising  the  town. 
Though  Irving  did  not  think  much  of  his  share  in  "  Old 
Sal  "  as  they  called  it,  there  is  an  interest  in  it  for  us  as 
being  in  his  case,  a  sort  of  prologue  to  "  The  Sketch  Book  " 
and  "  Bracebridge  Hall,"  and  as  displaying  descriptive 
and  imaginative  powers  equal  to  almost  anything  that 
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may  be  found  there.  Moreover,  in  the  form  of  its 
presentation  it  stands  as  an  example  of  humour  which 
is  dressed  up  in  a  foreign  garb  and  is  not  native  to  the 
soil.  The  writers  were  under  the  influence  of  the  old 
English  essayists,  and  the  style  is  a  manifest  importation. 
In  its  ease  and  grace  and  polish,  it  has  nothing  in  common 
with  that  home-bred  Yankee  humour  which  was  of  later 
growth,  and  which  we  associate  with  Sam  Slick,  the 
Biglow  Papers,  Wendell  Holmes,  Artemus  Ward,  Bret 
Harte,  and  Mark  Twain.  To  say  this  is  not  to  detract 
from  the  genuine  merit  of  "  Salmagundi,"  which  has 
originality  of  its  own  independent  of  the  medium  of  style. 
When  Salmagundi  has  closed  its  brief  but  bright 
existence,  Irving,  still  with  a  disposition  to  a  literary 
partnership,  arranges  with  brother  Peter  to  write  a  Comic 
History  of  Tsew  York.  Together  they  collect  a  mass  of 
historical  notes  to  be  converted  into  a  burlesque  of 
erudition  and  pedantry,  but  Peter  is  soon  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  lay  aside  his  pen,  and,  save  for  a 
preliminary  condensation  of  these  notes,  the  history 
belongs  entirely  to  Washington.  He  has  been  familiar 
with  the  Dutchman  in  Xew  York,  and  has  an  eye  for  him 
on  the  humorous  side.  The  history  of  the  city  is  to  be 
that  of  the  Dutch  colonisation,  and  the  historian  himself 
a  Dutchman  who,  in  his  quaint  picturesque  personality, 
is  to  divide  the  humorous  interest  in  the  book.  In  due 
season,  therefore,  the  people  of  j^ew  York  are  made  aware 
of  the  existence  and  disappearance  of  a  certain  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker,  "  a  small  brisk-looking  gentleman,  dressed 
in  a  rusty  black  coat,  a  pair  of  olive-velvet  breeches,  and 
a  small  cocked  hat,"  who  left  his  hotel  mysteriously,  with- 
out paying  his  bill,  and  among  whose  scanty  luggage  was 
found  the  manuscript  of  the  famous  history.  Among  the 
offspring  of  Washington  Irving's  imagination,  there  is 
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none  of  more  distinctively  individual  and  humorous 
originality  than  that  of  the  shadowy,  elusive  historian. 
His  appearance  was  a  creative  surprise  and  he  came  to 
stay.  He  is  associated  with  the  most  enduring  of  our 
author's  work,  for  to  this  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  and 
the  tricksy  fancy  which  belongs  to  him,  we  owe,  in  the 
order  of  succession,  the  immortal  "  Rip  Van  Winkle  "  and 
"  The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow." 

The  history  of  New  York  is  mainly  concerned  with  the 
Dutch  dynasty  and  the  doings  of  its  three  governors, 
Walter  the  Doubter,  William  the  Testy,  and  Peter  the 
Headstrong.  In  an  early  chapter  we  are  introduced  to 
Hendrick  Hudson,  "  a  short  spare,  brawny  old  gentleman, 
with  a  double  chin,  a  mastiff  mouth,  and  a  broad  copper 
nose,  which  was  supposed  in  those  days  to  have  acquired 
its  fiery  hue  from  the  constant  neighbourhood  of  his 
tobacco  pipe,"  who  sails  from  Holland  with  his  crew  of 
the  "  Half  Moon  "  in  search  of  a  north-west  passage  to 
China.  In  his  voyaging  he  arrives  on  the  shores  of  the 
New  World,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  which  now  bears 
his  name.  It  is  on  record  that  when  he  descries  the  new 
land,  he  points  to  it,  and  utters  the  memorable  words, 
"  See  there !  "  the  while  proceeding  to  puff  in  satisfaction 
from  his  pipe  such  a  cloud  of  smoke  that  in  a  minute 
the  vessel  is  out  of  the  sight  of  the  land  and  enveloped 
in  a  dense  fog.  When  it  clears  away  the  beautiful  Island 
of  Manhattan  is  disclosed.  Hendrick  tries  to  find  his 
passage  to  China  along  the  river,  but,  getting  aground 
there  and  failing,  turns  back  and  eventually  sails  home- 
ward. But  though  he  has  not  discovered  the  way  to  China 
he  has,  in  Manhattan,  discovered  the  site  of  the  New 
Amsterdam.  Thither,  when  the  joyful  news  has  reached 
them,  come  numerous  Dutch  settlers,  men  who  wear 
"  broad-brimmed  hats,  broad-skirted  coats,  and  broad- 
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bottomed  breeches,  with  gigantic  silver  knee-buckles." 
They  take  possession  of  the  adjacent  Indian  village  of 
Communipaw,  smoke  pipes  of  peace  with  the  redskins, 
make  them  drunk  with  Hollands,  and  then  proceed  to 
make  bargains  with  them.  They  trade  with  them  for 
furs  which,  in  their  scrupulous  honesty  they  purchase 
by  weight,  "  establishing  it  as  an  invariable  table  of 
avoirdupois,  that  the  hand  of  a  Dutchman  weighed  one 
pound,  and  his  foot  two  pounds."  "It  is  true,"  the  record 
goes  on  to  say,  "  the  simple  Indians  were  often  puzzled 
by  the  great  disproportion  between  bulk  and  weight,  for 
let  them  place  a  bundle  of  furs  ever  so  large  on  one 
scale,  and  a  Dutchman  put  his  hand  or  foot  in  the  other, 
the  bundle  was  sure  to  kick  the  beam — never  was  a 
package  of  furs  known  to  weigh  more  than  two  pounds 
in  the  market  of  Communipaw !"  It  is  not  surprising  to 
learn  further  that  the  Weighmaster  of  the  colony  was 
promoted  to  his  office  on  account  of  the  uncommon 
heaviness  of  the  foot.  They  are  great  smokers  these 
worthy  burghers  of  Communipaw,  which  habit  serves  them 
in  good  stead  when,  on  one  occasion,  a  prying  and  hostile 
vessel  appearing  in  sight,  they,  in  panic-stricken  fear 
proceed  to  puff  such  volumes  from  their  pipes  that  their 
village  is  hid  from  sight  in  the  clouds  thereof,  and  so 
escapes  observation  and  discovery. 

So  devoted  is  the  Dutchman  to  his  pipe  that  when,  in 
a  subsequent  time,  William  the  Testy,  in  the  interest  of 
public  propriety  and  morals,  tries  to  stop  the  smoking  of 
tobacco,  "  a  vast  multitude,  armed  with  pipes  and  tobacco 
boxes,  and  an  immense  supply  of  ammunition,  sat  them- 
selves down  before  the  Governor's  house,  and  fell  to 
smoking  with  tremendous  violence."  They  manage  to 
smoke  the  "  wrathful  spider  "  into  terms  of  compromise, 
whereby  they  are  allowed  to  go  on  smoking,  but  through 
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short  tubes  instead  of  long  ones.  Out  of  this  comes  mis- 
chief, and  the  division  of  parties.  The  plebeians  continue 
to  smoke  short  pipes,  and  become  known  as  such,  but  the 
well-conditioned  burghers — who  still  adhere  to  the  ancient 
custom,  are  known  as  of  the  order  of  Long  Pipes.  There 
is  a  third  party  also,  of  those  who  discard  pipes  altogether, 
and  content  themselves  with  chewing  tobacco,  and  are 
known  as  Quids,  an  appellation  given  to  them  as  political 
mongrels. 

When  the  early  settlers  decide  to  leave  Communipaw, 
and  betake  themselves  to  the  Island  of  Manhattan,  for  the 
formation  of  their  New  Amsterdam,  which  is  in  time  to 
become  the  City  of  New  York,  they  bargain  with  the 
possessors  of  that  beautiful  place  for  the  purchase  of  as 
much  land  for  sixty  guilders  "  as  a  man  could  cover  with 
his  nether  garments."  This  is  accepted,  whereupon 
Oloffe,  the  wily,  he  who  winketh  with  the  eye  and  placeth 
his  finger  beside  his  nose,  produces  his  friend,  Mynheer 
Ten  Broeck — or  Ten  Breeches,  as  the  man  whose  nether 
garments  are  to  be  used  in  the  measurement.  "  The 
simple  savages,"  we  are  told,  "  whose  ideas  of  a  man's 
nether  garments  had  never  extended  beyond  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  breech-clout,  stared  with  astonishment  and 
dismay,  as  they  beheld  this  bulbous-bottomed  burgher 
peeled  like  an  onion,  and  breeches  after  breeches  spread 
forth  over  the  land  until  they  covered  the  site  of  this 
venerable  city." 

On  its  appearance,  this  veracious  history,  which  in  the 
original  edition  is  dedicated  to  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  is  productive  of  mixed  results.  Some  historians 
are  disposed  to  resent  such  profane  trifling  with  the  sacred 
facts  of  history,  and  many  descendants  of  the  original 
Dutch  settlers  find  themselves  aggrieved  at  the  way  in 
which  their  ancestors  have  been  treated.  One  lady 
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declares  that  the  author  deserves  horse-whipping,  and 
that  if  she  were  a  man  she  would  do  it  herself.  But  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  the  author  and  lady,  meeting 
together  afterwards,  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  understanding 
and  become  very  good  friends.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
\mpre  judiced  reader  hails  it  with  joy,  and  critics  of  the 
disinterested  kind  are  delighted  with  the  book.  Scott, 
writing  from  Abbot  sford  to  a  friend,  on  receipt  of  a  copy 
of  the  second  edition,  says :  —  •"  I  am  sensible  that  as  a 
stranger  to  American  politics  I  must  lose  much  of  the 
concealed  satire  of  the  piece,  but  I  must  own  that,  looking 
at  the  simple  and  obvious  meaning  only,  I  have  never 
read  anything  so  closely  resembling  the  style  of  Dean 
Swift  as  the  Annals  of  Diedrich  Knickerbocker.  I  have 
been  employed  these  few  evenings  in  reading  them  aloud 
to  Mrs.  S.  and  two  ladies,  who  are  our  guests,  and  our 
sides  have  been  absolutely  sore  with  laughing.  I  think, 
too,  there  are  passages  which  indicate  that  the  author 
possesses  powers  of  a  different  kind,  and  has  some  touches 
which  remind  me  of  Sterne."  Dickens  also,  in  a  letter 
to  Irving,  says  :  — "  Diedrich  Knickerbocker  I  have  worn 
to  death  in  my  pocket,  and  yet  I  should  show  you  the 
mutilated  carcase  with  a  joy  past  all  expression." 

While  the  history  is  being  written  an  event  happens 
which  is  to  cast  a  shadow  on  Irving's  life.  The  lady  he 
loves  dies.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  this  romance 
of  his  life.  He  remained  a  bachelor  all  his  days.  After 
his  death  there  is  found,  along  with  a  manuscript  telling 
the  story  of  his  sorrow,  a  miniature  of  great  beauty, 
together  with  a  braid  of  fair  hair.  We  are  told  also 
that  he  kept  through  life  the  lady's  Bible  and  Prayer 
Book,  which  were  often  the  companions  of  his  pillow  and 
were  carried  with  him  in  all  his  journeyings.  "  But," 
as  Thackeray  says,  "  to  grieve  always  was  not  in  his 
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nature,  or,  when  he  had  his  sorrow,  to  bring  all  the  world 
in  to  condole  with  him,  and  bemoan  it.  Deep  and  quiet 
he  lays  the  love  of  his  heart  and  buries  it,  and  grass  and 
flowers  grow  over  the  scarred  ground  in  due  time." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  though  for  Irving  at  this 
time  literature  has  a  predominating  attraction  over  the 
law,  he  has  no  desire  to  make  it  a  means  of  providing 
daily  bread.     That  is  forced  upon  him  later,  but  mean- 
while there  is  a  disposition  to  some  degree  of  ease  and 
indolence  and  the  life  of  a  gentleman  of  leisure.     Still 
something  must  be  done  to  provide  an  income,  and  brothers 
Peter  and  Ebenezer,  who  are   now  business  men,   come 
to  the  rescue.     They  have  houses  of  trade  in  New  York 
and  Liverpool,  and  an  arrangement  is  made  whereby,  for 
certain  light  services  at  home,  Washington  shall  share 
the  profits.     He  is  still  free  to  do  literary  work,  and  it  is 
as  editor  of  the  Anaclectic  Magazine  that  he  next  presents 
himself  to   view.     He   finds,   however,   that   the   cushion 
of  the  editorial  chair  has  thorns  in  it.     He  conceives  a 
great  dislike  for  enforced  and  periodical  literary  labour, 
and  to  criticism,  as  part  of  it,  a  most  pronounced  aversion, 
for,  as  his  biographer  says,  "  He  wished  to  be  just  and 
could  not  bear  to  be  severe.     He  shrank  from  the  idea 
of  inflicting  pain."     "  I  do  not  profess,"  he  says  in  one 
of  his  articles,  "  the  art  or  mystery  of  reviewing,  and  am 
not  ambitious  of  being  wise  and  facetious  at  the  expense 
of  others."     While  this  magazine  editing  is  in  process 
war  breaks  out  between  the  United  States  and  England, 
and,  for  a  time,  as  a  volunteer,  our  author  lays  down  the 
pen    and   takes   up    the    sword,    becoming   known    as   an 
aide-de-camp,   and   also   as   Colonel  Washington   Irving. 
This  is  an  aspect  of  him  which  we  may  pass  lightly  over, 
and  come  to  the  time  and  conditions  which  produce  "  The 
Sketch  Book  "  and  "'  Bracebridge  Hall." 
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After  the  war  is  over  lie  sets  out  for  a  visit  to  England. 
It  is  to  be  of  short  duration,  but,  as  the  sequel  shows, 
seventeen  years  are  to  elapse  before  he  returns  to  his 
native  shores.  He  comes  over  to  see  his  brother  Peter, 
but  he  has  not  been  long  here  before  he  finds  that  he  must 
take  upon  himself  the  charge  of  the  business  in  Liverpool. 
His  brother  has  fallen  into  ill-health  and  the  business  into 
a  bad  condition,  so  that  its  affairs  have  become  critical. 
It  is  necessary  to  go  into  the  accounts,  all  very  bewilder- 
ing to  him,  and  for  clearer  insight  he  studies  book-keeping. 
Anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights  ensue  as  the  situation 
becomes  more  complicated,  a  condition  of  things  for  which 
he  declares  the  wealth  of  Croesus  would  be  no  compensa- 
tion. His  mind  is  become  "  as  bare  as  a  market  place." 
He  says :  — "  I  am  now  such  a  man  of  business,  of  mere 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence  business,  that  I  have  little 
leisure  for  writing — and  when  leisure  does  come,  I  find 
every  gay  thought  and  genteel  fancy  has  left  my  unhappy 
brain,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  dry  rubbish  of 
accounts."  Over  and  over  again  does  he  bemoan  his 
evil  fate,  sticking  manfully  all  the  while,  however,  to 
his  dreary  task.  It  lasts  for  well  nigh  three  years,  things 
going  from  bad  to  worse,  with  bankruptcy  as  the  end 
of  it  all.  When  the  crash  comes,  to  divert  his  mind,  he 
takes  to  the  study  of  German,  and  there  is  a  glimpse  of 
him,  while  so  engaged,  walking  up  and  down  the  room 
at  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  studying  German  verbs  while 
he  is  waiting  for  his  examination.  With  bankruptcy, 
however,  comes  mental  emancipation,  and  he  feels  him- 
self free  to  pursue  his  literary  work,  indeed  that  becomes 
a  necessity  now,  as  the  only  means  of  earning  money. 
He  is  thirty-five  when  he  goes  up  to  London,  taking 
some  unfinished  sketches  with  him,  and  "  casts  himself 
upon  the  world,  determined  to  seek  support  from  his  pen." 
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Meanwhile,  in  that  unhappy  season,  when  the  business 
was  tumbling  to  ruins  about  him,  there  have  been  some 
intervals  of  escape.  He  has  visited  Wales  and  gone  as 
far  as  Chepstow,  has  become  acquainted  with  Dovedale 
and  Isaac  Walton's  country,  and  has  gone  North  and 
been  fascinated  by  the  romantic  charm  of  Edinburgh. 
Of  that  city  he  says :  — "  It  seemed  as  if  the  rock  and 
castle  assumed  a  new  aspect  every  time  I  looked  at  them, 
and  Arthur's  seat  was  perfect  witchcraft.  I  don't  wonder 
that  anyone  residing  in  Edinburgh  should  write 
poetically.  I  rambled  about  the  bridge,  and  on  Calton 
Height  yesterday  in  a  perfect  intoxication  of  the  mind. 
I  did  not  visit  a  single  public  building,  but  merely  gazed 
and  revelled  on  the  romantic  scenery  around  me."  He 
dines  with  Jeffrey  there,  sees  the  famous  bookseller, 
Blackwood,  in  his  shop,  and  more  important  still  visits 
Abbotsford,  to  receive  the  kindliest  welcome  from  Scott, 
and  have  experiences  there  for  a  brief  and  happy  season, 
which  are  to  be  harvested  nearly  twenty  years  afterwards 
in  that  delightful  description  of  the  Wizard  of  the  North 
and  his  home  life  before  Abbotsford  became  palatial.  In 
London  also  has  he  been,  finding  in  the  motley  crowds 
of  Fleet  Street,  and  within  the  quieter  Temple  precincts, 
influences  which  are  to  be  recorded  in  the  coming  book. 
He  is  here  again,  and  this  time  for  the  serious  purpose 
of  trying  what  he  calls  his  "  literary  experiment,"  and, 
if  it  brings  him  in  but  bread  and  cheese,  he  will  be 
satisfied.  In  due  season  the  first  instalment  of  "  The 
Sketch  Book "  is  ready,  but  it  is  significant  that  it  is 
not  for  the  English  reading  public  that  it  has  been 
written.  All  his  thoughts  are  of  home,  and  of  doing 
something  which  will  gain  the  praise  and  goodwill  of  the 
people  there.  The  first  sketches  are  sent  to  his  brother 
Ebenezer  to  be  published  in  New  York.  He  has  a  very 
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modest  estimate  of  them  and  of  his  powers;  lie  declares 
that  his  talents  are  merely  literary.  "  My  writings, 
therefore,"  says  he,  "  may  appear  light  and  trifling  in 
our  country  of  philosophers  and  politicians,  but  if  they 
possess  merit  in  the  class  of  literature  to  which  they 
belong,  it  is  all  to  which  I  aspire  in  the  work.  I  ask 
only  to  blow  a  flute  in  the  national  concert,  and  leave 
others  to  play  the  fiddle  and  the  French  horn." 

"  The  Sketch  Book "  thus  issued  fragmentarily,  does 
not  get  itself  completed  until  Irving  has  been  in  London 
two  years.  Afterwards  it  appeals  in  an  English  edition, 
and  is  to  be  met  with  in  a  foreign  garb.  I  have  more 
than  one  copy,  but  the  one  I  cherish  most  was  picked  up 
at  Bath,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  to  be  carried  home 
in  my  knapsack.  It  is  a  French  edition,  but  not  a 
translation,  published  in  Paris  in  1823,  of  quaint  type, 
and  dedicated  to  Sir  "Walter  Scott,  his  unvarying  admirer 
and  friend. 

In  this  "Sketch  Book,"  with  which  his  literary  fame  has 
its  most  intimate  association,  our  author  appears  for  the 
first  time  as  "Geoffrey  Crayon,  Gent.,"  a  happy  pseudonym 
for  one  who  in  literature  and  life  is  to  bear  that  grand 
old  name  without  rebuke.  In  renewing  one's  acquaint- 
ance with  the  book  so  many  delightful  memories  are 
revived  that  criticism  is  disarmed  and  set  aside.  To 
understand  the  conditions  of  its  genesis  one  must  turn 
to  the  preface  of  "  Bracebridge  Hall,"  where,  with 
charming  frankness,  the  author  takes  the  reader  into  his 
confidence  and  tells  him  how  it  has  all  come  about.  In 
his  youth,  he  says,  all  his  mind  was  filled  with  thoughts 
of  England,  and  from  infancy  he  had  been  educated  in 
its  literature,  so  when,  in  the  destiny  of  fate,  he  found 
himself  here,  his  disposition  was  to  look  at  eveiy thing 
with  the  eyes  of  a  grown-up  child.  Born  in  a  country 
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in  which  such  things  were  not,  the  castles,  the  abbeys, 
the   old   halls,   were   realisations   of  early   and   romantic 
dreams.      So    too    was    London :  — "  One    of    my    earliest 
wishes,"  he  writes,  "  had  been  to  see  this  great  metropolis. 
I  had  read  so  much  about  it  in  the  earliest  books  that  had 
come  into  my  infant  hands,  and  I  had  heard  so  much 
about    it    from    those    who    had    come    from    the    '  old 
countries,'  I  was  familiar  with  the  names  of  its  streets 
and  squares,  and  public  places  before  I  knew  those  of 
my  native  city."     And  as  for  the  English  landscape,  of 
that  he  says  when  he  has  come  to  see  it :  — "  I  experienced 
the  delightful  freshness  of  feeling  of  a  child  to  whom 
everything  is  new."     A  country  of  such  pastured  sweet- 
ness, so  completely  carpeted  with  verdure,  fills  his  mind 
with  a  joy  that  knows  no  satiety.     The  honeysuckle,  the 
hawthorn,  the  daisy,  the  cowslip  and  the  primrose   are 
not   only   in   themselves   beautifully   new,   but  they   are 
linked  with  memories  of  their  associations  in  poetry.     So 
it  is  with  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  heard  for  the  first 
time,  and  of  the  lark  he  says  :  — "  I  shall  never  forget  the 
thrill   of   ecstacy   with   which   I   first   saw   it   rise    from 
beneath  my  feet  and  wing  its  nmsical  flight  up  into  the 
morning  sky."     To  tell  of  all  these  things,  in  the  genuine 
freshness  of  a  new-found  delight,  to  his  friends  at  home, 
this  is  his  first  thought,  and  if  in  doing  so  he  adopts, 
naturally   and   unaffectedly,   as  one  honestly  believes,  a 
style    reminiscent    of    those   earlier   essayists,    Goldsmith 
and  Addison  and  Sterne,  who  were  his  first  literary  loves, 
who  shall  indulge  in  carping  criticism  or  say  him  nay? 
His  countrymen  certainly  had  no  fault  to  find  with  him, 
and  as  for  ourselves,  coming  amongst  us  with  his  keenly- 
observant  eyes,  his  kindly  heart  and  disposition  to  the 
gentlest   humour,   he   deals   with   things   familiar  to   us 
in  a  manner  so  fresh  and   attractive,   and  with  such  a 
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delicacy  of  touch,  as  to  invest  them  with  a  new  and 
unaccustomed  charm.  Is  it  necessary  to  pass  again  in 
review  the  chapters  of  this  most  delightful  Sketch  Book? 
We  are  all  familiar  with  them;  Byron  said  he  almost 
knew  them  by  heart;  Scott  was  taken  captive  by  them 
as  he  had  been  with  the  Knickerbocker  history,  and  many 
men  of  undoubtedly  refined  tastes  have  testified  to  their 
winning  graces.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Scott  our  author 
describes  himself,  in  relation  to  these  literary  wares,  as 
a  gipsy  who  may  "  at  one  time  have  a  wooden  bowl  to 
sell  and  at  another  a  silver  tankard."  Wooden  bowls 
there  may  be  here,  but  the  silver  tankards  are  the  most 
numerous.  We  remember  with  what  a  genuine  interest, 
and  with  what  an  intimate  knowledge  of  our  songs  and 
ballads,  he  deals  with  old  customs,  especially  those  per- 
taining to  Christmas  as  kept  in  the  Hall  of  Bracebridge, 
his  meditations  and  reflections  among  the  tombs  in  the 
Abbey  of  Westminster,  his  descriptions  of  English  rural 
life,  his  discourse  on  angling  which  seems  to  breathe  the 
very  spirit  of  Isaac  Walton,  and  his  never-to-be-forgotten 
pilgrimage  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  so  sympathetically 
expressive  of  the  genius  of  the  place  as  to  link  his  name 
affectionately  with  that  of  Shakespeare  in  the  minds  of 
all  future  pilgrims.  We  recognise,  too,  how,  in  the  book, 
there  is  reflected  that  peculiar  blend  in  the  author's  mind 
of  things  English  and  American,  as  he  takes  us  by  rapid 
transitions  from  the  banks  of  the  Thames  to  those  of  the 
Hudson,  from  the  Warwickshire  meadows  to  the  Catskill 
Mountains.  It  is  a  noticeable  feature,  too,  of  these 
sketches  that,  though  he  has  become  Geoffrey  Crayon,  he 
is  still  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  and  that  two  creative 
efforts,  which  have  brought  him  not  only  fame  but  possible 
immortality,  "The  Story  of  Rip  Yan  Winkle"  and  "The 
Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  "  are  the  offspring  of  the  old 
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Dutch  influence.     Rip  Van  Winkle  may  have  had  its  germ 
in  some  older  legend,  German  or  other,  but  it  is  here  in 
a   form   which  is  original  enough  to  give   its  author  a 
proprietary   claim.      Rip    is    a   descendant   of    the    Van 
Winkles  who  figured  so  valiantly  in  the  days  of  Peter 
Stuyvesant,  otherwise  the  Headstrong,  whose  doings  are 
chronicled  in  the  Knickerbocker  history,  and  those  ghostly 
Dutchmen  who  played  nine  pins  in  the  hollow  of  the 
mountain,  and  laid  poor  Rip  to  sleep  under  the  influence 
of  their  seductive  flagons  of  Hollands,  were  said  to  be 
none  other  than  Hendrick  Hudson  and  his  crew  of  the 
"  Half  Moon,"  who,  at  intervals  of  twenty  years,  were 
permitted  to  visit  the  scenes  of  their  old  enterprise.     It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  when  Irving  created  and  located  the 
immortal  Rip  he  had  only  seen  the  Catskill  Mountains 
distantly,  and  that  it  was  not  until  twelve  years  after- 
wards that  he  first  visited  the  scene  of  the  story.     Twenty- 
five  years  after  that  he  received  a  letter  from  a  young 
lad  at  Catskill  asking  him  to  settle  a  dispute  as  to  the 
location  of  the  old  Dutch  village  he  had  described.     "  He 
little  dreamt,"  says  our  author,  "  that  when  I  wrote  the 
story  „  I  had   never   seen   the   Catskills."     Sleepy  Hollow 
he   had   known   from   his   boyhood,   and   he    is   not   only 
autobiographical  but  in  one  sense  prophetical,  when  he 
says  of  that  dreamful  place :  — "  I  recollect  that  when  a 
stripling  my  first  exploit  in  squirrel  shooting  was  in  a 
grove  of  walnut  trees  that  shaded  one  side  of  the  valley. 
I  had  wandered  into   it  at  noon  time  when  all  nature 
is  peculiarly  quiet,  and  was  startled  by  the  roar  of  my 
own  gun  as  it  broke  the  Sabbath  stillness  around,  and  was 
prolonged  and  reverberated  by  the  angry  echoes.     If  ever 
I  should  wish  for  a  retreat  whither  I  might  steal  from  the 
world  and  its  distractions,  and  dream  quietly  away  the 
remnant  of  a  troubled  life  there  are  none  more  promising 
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than  this  little  valley."  The  legend  with  which  he  has 
associated  this  sleepy  place  divides  the  interest  with  its 
companion  story,  and  the  Headless  Horseman,  Ichabod 
Crane,  the  schoolmaster,  and  Brom  Bones,  his  successful 
rival  for  the  hand  of  the  fair  Katrina,  are  as  imperishable 
as  the  famous  sleeper  of  the  Catskills. 

After  "  The  Sketch  Book,"  and  as  an  evolution  from  it, 
comes,  in  due  season,  "  Bracebridge  Hall."  Our  author 
goes  for  a  short  time  to  Paris,  where  the  book  was  written, 
and  meets  Tom  Moore  there.  The  poet  suggests  that  he 
should  work  up  the  character  of  his  previous  Christmas 
sketches,  and  connect  them  with  a  slight  thread  of  a  story. 
He  falls  in  with  this  idea,  and  begins  work  under  condi- 
tions which  are  interesting.  He  was  not  only  an  easy 
and  graceful,  but  at  times,  and  under  inspiration,  a  very 
rapid  writer.  When  he  was  engaged  on  "  The  History 
of  New  York,"  he  found  himself  sleepless  one  night,  his 
mind  being  filled  with  thick-coming  fancies.  So  rapidly, 
we  are  told,  did  the  images  crowd  upon  him  that  he  rose 
from  his  bed  to  strike  a  light,  but  could  not  find  the 
candle,  and,  after  stumbling  about  for  a  while,  he 
managed  to  get  hold  of  a  piece  of  paper  and  jot  down 
some  of  the  impressions  in  pencil  in  the  dark.  He  has, 
however,  his  periods  of  depression  and  barrenness,  and 
here,  in  Paris,  this  experience  befalls  him  when  com- 
mencing ''Bracebridge  Hall."  Telling  of  it,  he  says:  — 
"  I  sat  down  repeatedly  with  pen  and  ink,  but  could 
invent  nothing  worth  putting  on  paper.  At  length  I 
told  my  friend  Tom  Moore,  who  dropped  in  one  morning, 
that  now,  after  long  waiting,  I  had  the  mood  and  would 
hold  it  and  work  it  out  as  long  as  it  would  last  until  I 
had  wrung  my  brain  dry.  So  I  began  to  write  shortly 
after  breakfast,  and  continued  without  noticing  how  time 
was  passing  until  Moore  came  in  again  at  four  in  the 
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afternoon,  when  I  had  completely  covered  the  table  with 
freshly-written  sheets."  One  of  the  most  humorous 
sketches  in  the  book  is  that  of  "  The  Stout  Gentleman," 
which  was  written  by  our  author  while  on  a  journey  in 
England  with  his  friend  Leslie,  the  painter,  who  says 
that  while  he  was  sketching  Irving  might  be  seen  mounted 
on  a  stile  or  sitting  on  a  stone  busy  at  work  with  pencil 
on  paper.  Leslie  says :  — "  He  wrote  with  the  greatest 
rapidity,  often  laughing  to  himself,  and  from  time  to 
time  reading  the  manuscript  to  me."  The  home  life  of 
an  English  country  squire  had  a  great  fascination  for 
Irving,  and  in  his  book  he  describes  in  some  measure  from 
his  experiences.  Of  Squire  Bracebridge  he  says :  — 
"  I  like  his  hobby  passing  well,  which  is  a  bigotted 
devotion  to  Old  English  manners  and  customs;  it  jumps 
a  little  with  my  own  humour,  having  as  yet  a  lively  and 
unsated  curiosity  about  the  ancient  and  genuine 
characteristics  of  my  '  fatherland.'  ' 

As  with  "  The  Sketch  Book  "  there  is  no  need  to  repro- 
duce here  the  portraits  and  pictures  he  gives  us  in 
"  Bracebridge  Hall,"  or  make  any  attempt  to  set  forth 
its  humours  and  graces.  Hazlitt  found  fault  with  it  and 
described  it  as  a  literary  anachronism.  He  says  of  the 
author :  — "  He  comes  to  England  for  the  first  time,  and, 
being  on  the  spot,  fancies  himself  in  the  midst  of  those 
characters  and  manners  which  he  had  read  of  in  the 
Spectator  and  other  approved  authors,  and  which  were  the 
only  idea  he  had  formed  of  the  parent  country.  Instead 
of  looking  round  to  see  what  we  are,  he  sets  to  work  to 
describe  us  as  we  were — at  second  hand.  He  has  Parson 
Adams  or  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  in  his  mind's  eye,  and 
he  makes  a  village  curate  or  a  country  squire  in  Yorkshire 
or  Hampshire  sit  to  these  admired  models  for  their 
portraits  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century." 
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Nevertheless  "  Bracebridge  Hall  "  still  maintains  its  place 
among  us  if  not  as  a  classic,  at  any  rate  as  a  source  of 
wholesome  and  abiding  literary  entertainment.  To  the 
reader  of  the  present  day  it  matters  not  whether  Irving 
described  what  he  saw  or  endowed  it  with  the  supreme 
graces  of  his  delightful  imagination.  The  book  is  alive 
and  will  continue  to  live,  and  no  better  proof  of  the 
quality  of  endurance  could  be  forthcoming  than  in  a 
comparatively  recent  edition,  which  lies  before  me, 
illustrated  by  Randolph  Caldecott,  at  one  time  a  bank 
clerk  of  our  city,  whose  humorous  and  delicate  art  jumps 
so  happily  with  that  of  Geoffrey  Crayon. 

Like  its  predecessor  this  book  is  written  for  readers 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  to  them  it  is  first  sent,  but  Irving 
has  already  found  much  popularity  here,  and  to  his 
English  reader  he  makes  that  almost  apologetic  preface, 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  and  in  con- 
clusion, while  still  holding  his  hand  in  the  most  friendly 
way,  asks  his  forgiveness  for  any  shortcomings  that  may 
here  and  there  make  themselves  manifest,  and  finally 
pronounces  a  benediction  upon  him  and  upon  the  paternal 
country  which  has  afforded  him  so  much  material  for 
congenial  literary  expression. 

In  his  next  volume  he  gives  us  his  "  Tales  of  a 
Traveller,"  the  title  of  which  suggests  that  here  one  might 
follow  him  a  little  in  his  journeyings,  but  there  is  only 
space  enough  for  the  slightest  reference.  London,  to 
which  he  has  found  his  way  again  from  Paris,  has 
detained  him  for  a  time,  and  he  tells  his  brother  Peter 
that  he  has  been  doing  a  fashionable  season.  He  has 
been  "  at  drawing  rooms,  routs  and  dinners  and  country 
seats,  been  hand  and  glove  with  nobility  and  mobility," 
and  is  now  preparing  "  to  make  his  escape  from  this 
splendid  confusion."  So  he  sets  out  for  Germany, 
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taking  Amsterdam  on  the  way.  In  his  note-book  we  find 
this  characteristic  memorandum  :  —  "  Put  up  at  the  Arms 
of  Amsterdam,"  a  rambling,  ill-conducted  hotel.  Have  to 
ring  several  times  and  then  three  or  four  queer,  shabby- 
looking  waiters  come  tumbling  into  the  room,  speaking 
bad  French,  bad  English,  and  what  is  worst  of  all  good 
Dutch.  My  chamber,  one  of  those  old  Dutch  rooms 
with  long  windows  that  might  serve  for  a  church,  looking 
out  upon  a  narrow  street  of  tall  houses,  with  queer  faces 
at  every  window.  The  room  has  an  overhanging  chimney 
with  stove  under  it.  Arcadian  scene,  shepherd  in  silk 
breeches  on  the  wall."  He  goes  to  Wiesbaden,  and  then 
to  Mayence,  where  at  the  Hotel  de  Darmstadt,  he  finds 
himself  ill,  and  to  relieve  the  tedium  studies  German, 
his  host's  pretty  daughter,  Katrina,  helping  him  therein. 
This  is  not  successful  and  he  tries  to  read,  but  finds  that 
impossible,  so,  in  despair,  he  says  to  himself :  — "  Well 
then,  if  I  cannot  read  a  book  I  will  write  one."  So  in 
this  whimsical  way  we  get  the  introduction  to  the  "  Tales 
of  a  Traveller,"  which,  however,  is  not  written  here,  but 
substantially  in  Paris  and  London.  In  his  further 
wanderings  he  visits  Heidelberg,  Munich,  Vienna,  Prague, 
Dresden,  where  he  sees  and  describes  most  graphically 
the  old  court  life  there,  and  finally  finds  his  way  back 
to  Paris.  It  is  interesting  in  his  letters  to  note  how 
though  he  describes  himself  as  a  spectator  at  the  comedy 
of  life,  and  is  interested  beyond  measure  at  its  variety 
and  fulness,  he  sometimes  gets  very  weary,  telling  you 
that  he  thinks  at  times  he  is  the  least  fitted  for  a 
wandering  life,  that  he  has  strong  domestic  feelings  and 
inclinations,  which  make  him  feel  quite  weary  and 
desolate.  In  Paris  he  works  hard  at  his  tales,  and  brings 
the  results  to  London,  where  he  appears  again  after  an 
absence  of  nearly  two  years. 
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Associated  with,  this  London  life  are  many  literary 
friendships,  and  among  them  prominently  that  with 
Rogers,  the  poet.  He  has  previously  met  him  and 
breakfasted  with  him  in  his  bachelor  establishment,  which 
he  describes  as  being  "  as  neat  and  elegant  and  finished 
and  small  as  his  own  principal  poem."  In  Irving's 
memoranda  at  this  time  there  are  many  specimens  of 
the  poet's  table  talk,  and  in  a  letter  to  Tom  Moore  this 
suggestive  passage :  —  •"  I  had  not  time  to  ask  Rogers  any 
particulars  about  you,  and  indeed  he  is  not  exactly  the 
man  from  whom  I  would  ask  news  about  my  friends.  I 
dined  tete-a-tete  with  him  some  time  since,  and  he  served 
up  his  friends  as  he  serves  up  his  fish,  with  a  squeeze 
of  lemon  over  each.  It  was  very  piquant,  but  it  rather 
set  my  teeth  on  edge." 

Apropos  of  those  breakfasts  there  is  a  story  which 
Dickens  told  to  Irving  which  one  cannot  refrain  from 
lugging  in  here.  Dickens  says  of  Rogers: — ''You  know 
that  for  a  year  or  so  before  his  death  he  wandered  and 
lost  himself,  like  one  of  the  children  in  the  wood,  grown 
up  there  and  grown  down  again.  He  had  Mrs.  Proctor 
and  Mrs.  Carlyle  to  breakfast  with  him  one  morning — 
only  those  two.  Both  excessively  talkative,  very  quick 
and  clever,  and  bent  on  entertaining  him.  When  Mrs. 
Carlyle  had  flashed  and  shone  before  him  for  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  on  one  subject  he  turned  his  poor  old 
eyes  on  Mrs.  Proctor  and,  pointing  to  the  brilliant 
discourser  with  his  poor  old  finger,  said  (indignantly) 
'''  Who  is  she  ?  "  Upon  this  Mrs.  Proctor,  cutting  in, 
delivered  (it  is  her  own  story)  a  neat  oration  on  the 
life  and  writings  of  Carlyle,  and  enlightened  him  in  her 
happiest  and  airiest  manner;  all  of  which  he  heard, 
staring  in  the  dreariest  silence,  and  then  said  (indignantly 
as  before)  :  — "  And  who  are  you  ?  " 
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In  his  "  Tales  of  a  Traveller  "  our  author  gives  fresh 
proofs  of  his  wonderful  powers  as  a  story  teller,  in  which 
he  seems,  in  the  output,  to  rival  the  author  of  the 
"  Arabian  Nights."  The  tales  arrange  themselves  in 
groups,  now  it  is  the  nervous  old  gentleman,  reminiscent 
of  Bracebridge  Hall,  who  contributes  his  batch  of  narra- 
tives, some  of  them  ghostly  and  full  of  mystery  and 
melodrama;  then  Buckthorne  takes  his  place  in  the  story- 
telling as  a  laughing  philosopher,  and  one  whom  many 
disappointments  could  not  make  sad.  Then  come  the 
tales  of  Italian  banditti,  full  of  romance  and  robbery, 
and  wild  scenic  picturesqueness,  and,  to  conclude,  our 
author  must  needs  give  us  again  some  of  those  Knicker- 
bocker legends  with  that  old  ripe  Dutch  flavour  about 
them. 

In  his  own  peculiar  way,  Irving  is  unrivalled  as  a  teller 
of  these  short  stories,  the  harvest  of  his  wide  experience 
in  literature,  travel  and  observation  of  human  nature. 
He  was,  like  Dickens,  a  close  observer,  and  resembled  him 
also  in  his  fertility  of  resource  in  detailed  description. 
He  had  also  that  enviable  disposition  towards  cherishing 
a  pious  belief  in  the  legends,  traditions  and  manifesta- 
tions of  the  marvellous,  that  came  in  his  way.  He 
willingly  gave  himself  up  to  illusions,  the  dispelling  of 
which,  by  the  callous  critic,  brought  with  it  a  sense  of 
cruel  deprivation.  The  stain  on  the  floor  of  Holyrood, 
he  was  convinced  was  caused  by  the  blood  of  Rizzio,  and 
anyone  who  succeeded  in  proving  the  contrary  simply 
robbed  him  of  something  which  did  not  enrich  the  stealer 
but  left  him  poorer  by  the  loss  of  an  imaginative 
possession. 

Irving  was  an  exceedingly  sensitive  man,  unwilling,  as 
he  has  confessed,  to  wound  others,  and  equally  shrinking 
from  the  infliction  of  pain  upon  himself.  So  when  it 
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turns  out  that  these  tales  meet  with  very  rough  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  reviewers  the  effect  is  painful  and 
depressing.  After  referring  to  these  attacks  in  one  of 
his  letters  he  says :  — "  If  my  writings  are  worth  any- 
thing they  will  outlive  temporary  criticism,  if  not,  they 
are  not  worth  caring  about.  Some  parts  of  my  last  work 
were  written  rather  hastily,  yet  I  am  convinced  that  a 
great  part  of  it  was  in  a  freer  and  happier  vein  than 

almost   any   of   my   former  writings For 

my  part,  I  consider  a  story  merely  as  a  frame  on  which 
to  stretch  my  material.  It  is  the  play  of  thought  and 
sentiment  and  language,  the  weaving-in  of  character 
lightly  yet  expressively  delineated;  the  familiar  and 
faithful  exhibition  of  scenes  in  common  life,  and  the 
half-concealed  vein  of  humour  that  is  often  playing 
through  the  whole — these  are  among  what  I  aim  at,  and 
on  which  I  felicitate  myself  in  proportion  as  I  think  I 
succeed."  No  better  description  of  his  work  on  the  light 
and  descriptive  side  could  be  given.  About  this  time,  in 
a  letter  to  a  nephew,  he  tells  him  seriously  how  precarious 
is  the  life  of  an  author.  He  says  he  speaks  from 
experience,  and  would  earnestly  dissuade  him  from 
trusting  his  fortunes  to  his  pen.  He  looks  forward  him- 
self to  the  time  when  he  can  emancipate  himself  from 
the  thraldom  of  the  press  "  having  long  since  discovered 
that  it  is  indeed  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit." 

The  next  aspect  we  have  of  him  is  as  a  traveller  in 
Spain,  whither  he  goes  as  an  attache  to  the  Embassy,  and 
out  of  this  journey  come  the  "  Tales  of  the  Alhambra." 
To  take  up  that  book  and  turn  over  its  pages  again  is  to 
marvel  afresh  at  the  wondrous  power  in  our  author  of 
assimilating  himself  to  his  surroundings.  Of  him  it  can 
be  literally  said  that  he  is  a  part  of  all  that  he  has  met. 
Romance  and  humour,  if  they  do  not  strive  for  mastery 
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in  his  nature,  equally  divide  the  kingdom.  And  here 
we  have  him  on  the  romantic  side,  a  dreamer  in  a  land 
rich  in  all  materials  for  dreaming.  But  he  is  also  a 
student  steeping  himself  in  the  history  and  literature 
of  the  country,  having  come  here  to  write  the  life  and 
voyages  of  Columbus,  and  being  induced,  under  con- 
trolling influences,  as  the  sequel  shows,  to  lay  down  the 
lines  of  other  literary  argosies  such  as  the  "  Conquest  of 
Granada,"  "  Legends  of  the  Conquest  of  Spain  "  and  "  A 
Life  of  Mahomet."  His  literary  ventures  detain  him  in 
Madrid,  a  busy  and  indefatigable  worker.  So  occupied 
Longfellow  comes  upon  him  there,  and  bears  testimony 
to  his  industrious  habits,  cherishing  a  vision  of  him  at 
six  o'clock  of  a  summer  morning  in  his  study  with 
windows  wide  open  to  the  sun.  "  Since  then,"  says  the 
poet,  "  I  have  often  remembered  that  sunny  morning, 
and  that  open  window,  so  suggestive  of  the  sunny 
temperament  of  his  open  heart  and  equally  of  his  patient 
and  persistent  toil,  and  have  recalled  those  striking  lines 
of  Dante :  — 

'  Seated  upon  down, 

Or  in  his  bed,  man  cometh  not  to  fame 
Withouten  which,  whoso  his  life  consume, 
Such  vestige  of  himself  on  earth  shall  leave 
As  smoke  in  air,  or  in  the  water  foam.' " 

During  his  sojourn  in  Spain  he  travels  a  good  deal, 
and  his  letters  are  filled  with  descriptions  of  the  incidents 
of  his  journeys,  with  pictures  of  the  people,  and  with  the 
most  excellent  transcripts  of  the  scenery  through  which 
he  passes,  the  picturesqueness  of  which  is  heightened 
by  a  constant  necessity  of  going  armed  against  possible 
robbers. 

But  nowhere  in  the  course  of  his  journeyings  does  he 
experience  more  delight  than  when  he  comes  to  Granada, 
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bellisima  Granada !  Here  the  cup  of  his  joy  as  a 
traveller  and  a  romanticist  is  filled  up.  The  old  palace 
of  the  Alhambra  fascinates  him  to  an  extent  beyond 
expression.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  earthly  paradise,  a 
Mussulman's  paradise,  he  calls  it,  and  he  is  intoxicated 
with  the  beauty  of  it  as  seen  in  the  springtime.  After- 
wards he  comes  to  take  up  his  abode  in  it,  finding 
residence  within  the  palace  precincts,  under  conditions 
that  are  perfectly  romantic.  It  is,  he  says,  like  living  in 
an  enchanted  place.  He  takes  his  meals  in  the  saloon 
of  the  Ambassadors  or  among  the  flowers  and  fountains 
of  the  Court  of  Lions,  writes  and  reads  and  lounges  about 
the  courts  and  gardens,  as  one  who  has  found  his  way 
into  some  fairy  palace,  and  is  there  spell-bound  and  as 
one  in  a  dream.  Here  he  makes  himself  familiar  with 
the  legendary  lore  of  love  and  war  and  chivalry,  which 
furnish  the  materials  for  the  famous  tales.  But  the  spell 
of  his  enchantment  is  broken  when  news  comes  that  he 
is  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Legation  at  St.  James', 
which  brings  him  back  to  London.  In  taking  his  fare- 
well of  the  enchanted  palace  he  says  :  — "  Xever  shall  I 
meet  on  earth  with  an  abode  so  much  to  my  taste  or  so 
suited  to  my  habits  and  pursuits.  The  sole  fault  was 
that  the  softness  of  the  climate,  the  silence  and  serenity 
of  the  place,  the  odours  of  flowers,  the  murmur  of 
fountains,  had  a  soothing  and  voluptuous  effect  that  at 
times  almost  incapacitated  me  for  work  and  made  me  feel 
like  the  Knight  of  Industry  when  so  pleasingly  enthralled 
in  the  Castle  of  Indolence." 

When  he  is  back  again  in  this  country,  it  is  to  meeli 
with  marks  of  honourable  distinction.  The  Royal  Society 
of  Literature  confers  upon  him  one  of  two  gold  medals, 
and  the  other  one,  it  is  pleasing  to  know,  goes  to  Hallam, 
the  author  of  "  The  Middle  Ages."  Following  this  adorn- 
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merit  comes  the  offer  of  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  by  the 
University  of  Oxford,  an  honour  which  is  accepted  with 
great  diffidence  and  modesty.  Very  embarrassing  also 
is  it  when  he  goes  up  to  have  the  degree  conferred  and 
finds  himself  among  the  uproarious  students  in  the 
theatre,  who  greet  him  with  acclamation,  and  with  cries 
of  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  Geoffrey  Crayon,  Rip  Yan 
Winkle,  and  other  marks  of  affectionate  recognition. 

In  London  he  meets  with  Scott  for  the  last  time,  finding 
him  a  broken  man,  sorely  worn  and  changed.  "  Ah !  " 
says  Scott,  "  the  times  are  changed  my  good  fellow  since 
we  went  over  the  Eildon  Hills  together." 

His  duties  at  the  Legation  being  ended,  he  visits 
Stratford-on-Avon  again,  and  at  the  "  Red  Horse,"  which 
figures  in  "  The  Sketch  Book,"  the  landlady  gives  him 
a  warm  welcome,  showing  him  again  the  rooms  he  had 
occupied,  with  his  likeness  hung  up  there,  producing 
also  the  poker  with  which  he  stirred  the  fire  on  that 
memorable  visit,  a  relic  which  has  now  the  words 
"  Geoffrey  Crayon's  Sceptre "  engraved  upon  it.  He 
visits  Newstead  and  Robin  Hood's  country,  the  results 
of  which  are  to  be  afterwards  published  in  narrative  form, 
together  with  the  Abbotsford  chronicle. 

Then,  after  seventeen  years  absence,  he  goes  back  again 
to  New  York,  to  be  welcomed  there  in  ways  that  are 
trying  to  his  modesty  and  nerves.  They  give  him  a 
banquet,  but  the  idea  of  making  a  speech  in  public  fills 
him  with  dismay.  There  is  always  before  him  the  fear  of 
breakdown,  and,  though  in  this  case  he  does  not 
actually  do  so,  only  part  of  the  speech  is  delivered.  Who 
among  us  does  not  sympathise  with  the  sensitive  author 
under  such  conditions? 

He  soon  falls  into  the  old  intimacies,  and,  as  he  says, 
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forgets  the  lapse  of  years.  He  takes  many  journeys,  and 
among  them  a  tour  on  the  prairies,  to  the  Pawnee  hunting 
grounds,  and  other  wild  and  outlying  places,  but,  though 
full  of  incidents  and  moving  accidents  most  graphically 
set  down,  it  is  evident  that  his  imagination  has  not  been 
touched  as  with  other  environments,  and  as  for  a  story, 
"  Why,"  as  he  confesses  to  the  reader,  "  God  bless  you, 
I  have  none  to  tell,  sir."  To  this  period  also  belong 
"  Astoria "  and  "  The  Adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville," 
narratives  of  undoubtedly  descriptive  power,  but  in  which 
one  misses  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  author,  finding  no 
trace  therein  of  either  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  Geoffrey 
Crayon,  or  the  Spanish  story-teller. 

There  is  another  volume  entitled  "Wolfert's  Roost,"  a 
kind  of  resting  place  or  gathering  ground  for  waifs  and 
strays  of  sketches  and  stories,  which  closes  the  series  of 
these  books  of  entertainment.  The  title  is  suggestive, 
because  of  its  association  in  name  with  the  home  which 
Irving  made  for  himself  when  he  returned  to  his  native 
shores.  On  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  near  Tarrytown, 
and  beside  the  Tappan  Sea,  his  fancy  had  been  taken 
with  an  old  Dutch  cottage,  built  a  century  before.  In 
the  opening  chapters  of  "Wolfert's  Roost,"  it  is  described 
as  being  "  made  up  of  gable  ends,  and  as  full  of  angles 
and  corners  as  an  old  cocked  hat."  It  is  said  to  have  been 
the  roost  or  rest  of  Wolfert  Acker,  and  is  made  useful 
as  the  biding  place,  for  literary  purposes,  of  the  shadowy 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker.  Sleepy  Hollow  is  near  by,  and 
the  legend  of  that  drowsy  place,  together  with  other 
Knickerbocker  fantasies,  are  associated  with  the  roost. 
Irving  purchases  this  place,  and  has  it  enlarged  in  the 
Dutch  style,  and  quaintly  decorated  with  weathercocks. 
At  first  it  is  intended  as  a  summer  retreat,  and  is  called 
the  Roost,  but  afterwards  we  are  to  become  familiar  with 
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it   as   a   more   permanent   place   of   residence   under  the 
name  of  "  Sunnyside." 

Round  this  peaceful  resting  place  cluster  some  of  the 
tenderest  and  most  beautiful  memories  of  our  author,  for, 
indeed,  in  no  aspect  is  he  more  delightfully  attractive 
than  that  of  his  personal  and  social  relationships.  One 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  his  correspondence  is  the 
revelation  it  affords  of  his  unselfish  devotion  to  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  especially  to  Peter  and  Ebenezer, 
with  whom  he  was  associated  in  those  disastrous  business 
experiences.  We  have  seen  how  the  wreck  of  their 
fortunes  compelled  him  to  become  a  professional  writer, 
but  from  the  first  essay  in  this  direction  the  uppermost 
thought  with  him  was  to  earn  money,  not  only  to  acquire 
a  modest  independence  for  himself  but  to  share  his 
earnings  with  those  who  might  need  it.  Neither  Peter 
nor  Ebenezer  appear  to  have  been  prosperous  men,  and 
both  were  recipients  of  his  bounties.  Over  Peter,  a 
bachelor  like  himself,  and  with  similar  literary 
proclivities,  who  was  much  of  an  invalid  and  resided  long 
in  France,  he  watched  with  a  never-ceasing  affection. 
When  money  comes  from  his  work,  as  come  it  does  in 
increasing  quantities,  from  American  and  English  pub- 
lishers, with  his  increasing  popularity,  it  is  placed  at 
the  service  of  Peter,  and  almost  forced  upon  him.  In 
proof  of  the  difficulty  he  sometimes  has  in  his  good 
endeavours  to  serve  the  unwilling  Peter,  we  find  him 
writing  thus  respecting  an  offer  he  has  made  of  some 
newly-acquired  earnings  :  — "If  Peter  would  have  accepted 
the  money  and  lived  on  it  until  something  turned  up, 
if  he  would  have  shared  my  morsel  with  me,  as  I  made 
it,  it  was  at  his  service.  I  have  repeatedly  told  him  so. 
I  have  urged  it  upon  him  in  a  variety  of  ways.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  foist  a  loan  of  money  on  him,  but  it  has 
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been  all  in  vain.  He  has  a  tenacious  and  I  think  a 
false  and  squeamish  delicacy  on  that  head,  and  will  not 
take  a  farthing  from  me.  Were  I  in  his  situation,  I 
would  think  I  did  not  do  him  justice  in  declining  to  share 
his  better  luck.  I  have,  therefore,  done  the  best  I  could 
to  save  him,  and  if  the  steamboat  business  fails,  and  all 
that  I  advance  is  lost,  my  only  regret  will  be  on  his 
account."  When  in  after  years  brother  Peter  is 
persuaded  to  return  from  exile,  it  is  at  the  "  Roost  "  that 
Washington  finds  him  a  resting  place.  When  he  has  got 
him  safely  harboured  there,  he  writes  thus  to  Ebenezer :  — 
"  All  goes  on  well  at  the  Roost.  Brother  Peter  is  getting 
into  good  feather  again  and  begins  to  crow."  When 
Irving  purchased  the  Roost  his  idea  was  not  only  .to 
provide  a  little  nest  to  which  he  could  retreat  from  the 
city,  but  to  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  Ebenezer,  the  little 
Bramin,  as  he  calls  him.  Of  this  arrangement  he  says 
in  a  letter :  — "  The  little  man  has  a  great  love  for  the 
country,  and  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  can  get  away 
from  his  multifarious  concerns  and  refresh  himself  in  the 
green  fields,  and  since  I  have  purchased  this  little 
retreat  the  very  idea  of  it  has  haunted  his  mind  with 
dreams  of  rural  felicity." 

When  the  Roost,  with  additions  and  enlargements  of 
garden  and  other  boundaries,  has  become  "  Sunnyside," 
and  a  place  of  permanent  residence,  the  good  Washington 
brings  thither  the  five  daughters  of  Ebenezer  to  take 
charge  of  his  bachelor  establishment,  and  there,  too,  in 
time  as  a  permanent  resident  also,  comes  the  little 
Bramin,  and  with  all  these  Irving  dwells  in  the  happiest 
social  conditions. 

In  these  days  of  his  return  he  finds  himself  immensely 
popular.  They  wish  to  make  him  Mayor  of  New  York, 
but  that  honour  is  declined,  as  is  also  an  offer  of  a  seat 
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in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Van  Buren.  Neither 
municipal  nor  political  life  is  much  to  his  taste,  never- 
theless he  is  persuaded  to  become  a  Minister  to  Spain. 
There  is,  however,  a  literary  inducement  which  weighs 
with  him.  He  has  set  his  heart  upon  writing  a  life  of 
Washington,  and  he  thinks  he  will  have  opportunities 
for  doing  this  in  Madrid.  Meanwhile,  before  departing, 
there  is  a  memorable  meeting  with  Dickens,  who  is  visit- 
ing America,  and  the  ordeal  to  go  through  of  a  banquet 
to  the  novelist  at  which  Irving  is  to  preside,  with  the 
dreadful  duty  before  him  of  proposing  the  health  of  the 
distinguished  guest.  When  the  fateful  moment  arrives, 
he  rises,  stammers  out  a  few  sentences,  gives  it  up,  and 
concludes  with  "Charles  Dickens,  the  guest  of  the  nation." 

Dickens  loves  him  none  the  less,  however,  for  his  lack 
of  eloquence.  Before  his  departure  he  gets  from  the 
novelist  a  letter  in  which  he  says :  — "  Wherever  you  go, 
God  bless  you !  What  pleasure  I  have  had  in  seeing 
and  talking  with  you,  I  will  not  attempt  to  say,  I  shall 
never  forget  it  as  long  as  I  live.  Spain  is  a  lazy  place, 
and  its  climate  an  indolent  one.  But  if  you  have  ever 
leisure  under  its  sunny  skies  to  think  of  a  man  who  loves 
you  and  holds  communion  with  your  spirit  oftener 
perhaps  than  any  other  person  alive,  leisure  from  listless- 
ness  I  mean — and  will  write  to  me  in  London,  you  will 
give  me  an  inexpressible  amount  of  pleasure." 

It  grieves  him  to  depart  from  his  dear  Sunnyside,  where 
he  leaves  Ebenezer  and  his  daughters  with  instructions 
to  make  themselves  happy  until  he  returns  with  money 
enough  to  enable  him  to  burn  the  candle  at  both  ends. 
Halting  in  London  on  his  way  he  meets  with  old  friends, 
lives  in  congenial  and  cloistered  seclusion  with  one  of 
them  within  the  precincts  of  the  Abbey  of  Westminster, 
reviving  there  old  associations  and  influences,  is  presented 
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at  court,  lias  again  to  go  through  the  sore  trial  of  a 
Literary  Fund  dinner,  at  which  his  health  is  proposed, 
with  consequences  to  himself  which  make  him  almost 
resolve  never  to  attend  a  public  dinner  again. 

Space  will  not  peimit  of  following  him  in  this  his 
second  residence  in  Spain.  Among  his  correspondence 
are  wonderful  letters  displaying  a  graphic  power  of 
description  which  cannot  be  excelled,  in  which  he  deals 
with  the  court  life,  with  plots,  conspiracies,  and 
insurrections,  and,  in  one  phase  of  experience,  with 
Madrid  in  a  state  of  seige,  and  himself  one  of  the  beseiged. 
It  is  a  changed  Spain  from  the  one  he  saw  through 
literary  eyes.  Doubtless  he  made  a  most  excellent 
Minister,  but  diplomacy  is  not  to  his  taste,  though  he 
says  he  must  cling  to  it  as  literature  is  sinking  under 
him.  But  he  has  to  confess  in  the  end  that  it  is  a  woeful 
business.  He  says :  —  "  I  am  wearied  and  heart-sick  of 
the  wretched  politics  of  this  country,  where  there  is  so 
much  intrigue,  falsehood,  profligacy  and  crime,  and  so 
little  of  high  honour,  and  pure  patriotism  in  political 
affairs.  The  last  ten  or  twelve  years  of  my  life  has  shown 
me  so  much  of  the  dark  side  of  human  nature,  that  I 
begin  to  have  painful  doubts  of  my  fellow  men,  and  look 
back  with  regret  to  the  confiding  period  of  my  literary 
career,  when,  poor  as  a  rat,  but  rich  in  dreams,  I  beheld 
the  world  through  the  medium  of  imagination,  and  was 
apt  to  believe  men  as  good  as  I  wished  them  to  be." 

After  four  years  residence  in  Spain  release  comes  at 
last.  After  that  previous  time  of  residence,  he  had  left 
the  Alhambra  and  its  legendary  delights,  with  regret, 
but  he  now  leaves  Madrid  and  diplomacy  gladly,  and  so, 
when  the  opportunity  arrives,  with  his  beloved  Sunnyside 
as  the  haven  of  all  his  thoughts  and  desires,  he  hurries 
away,  halting  briefly  in  London,  and  then,  embarking 
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for  home,  says  farewell  to  England  and  Europe  for  ever. 
The  books  which,  for  present  purposes,  stand  as  repre- 
sentative of  our  author  in  the  closing  years,  are 
"  Wolfert's  Roost " — already  referred  to,  and  in  which 
are  to  be  found  specimens,  descriptive  and  narrative  of 
all  his  varying  styles  and  moods — and  the  "  Life  of 
Goldsmith."  The  latter  had  its  nucleus  in  a  previously 
published  sketch,  and  in  the  enlargement  of  the  theme, 
though  in  one  sense  a  labour  of  love,  the  work  is  done 
under  fagging  conditions,  but  with  the  greatest  speed. 
The  doing  of  it,  says  our  author,  "  has  plucked  the  heart 
out  of  my  summer."  Apart  from  its  biographical  value 
it  is  interesting  as  raising  the  question  of  Goldsmith's 
influence  upon  Irving  and  his  literary  style.  That  he 
loved  the  earlier  humorist  there  can  be  no  doubt.  At  the 
close  of  his  preface  to  the  life,  he  says  of  him  in  the 
words  of  Dante  in  "Virgil":  — 

"  Thou  art  my  master,  and  my  teacher  thou ; 

It  was  from  thee  and  thee  alone  I  took 

That  noble   style  for  which  men   honour   me." 

This  is  true,  but  it  must  be  taJken  relatively.  What- 
ever influence  Goldsmith  may  have  exercised  on  Irving 
it  is  only  apparent  in  certain  directions,  and  neither 
affects  his  originality  nor  covers  the  field  of  his 
expression.  The  grace  and  beauty  which  characterised 
Goldsmith  are  everywhere  present  in  the  later  disciple, 
but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  could  not  have 
manifested  themselves  without  him.  Irving  was  an 
honest  man,  and  we  must  believe  him  when  he  tells  us 
that  he  was  never  conscious  of  an  attempt  to  write  after 
any  model.  "  The  man  of  genius,"  he  said,  "  never  does." 
From  his  earliest  attempts  everything  fell  naturally  from 
him.  His  style,  he  believed,  "  was  as  much  his  own  as 
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though   Goldsmith   had   never   written — as   much   as   his 
own  voice." 

In  these  closing  years  he  goes  on  fagging  persistently 
with  his  pen  on  his  "  Life  of  Mahomet,"  and  finally  on 
his  "  Life  of  "Washington,"  which  he  hopes  he  may  live 
to  finish.  He  -does  not  fear  death,  but  "  would  like  to  go 
down  with  all  sail  set."  The  record  is  one  of  unceasing 
effort  in  the  midst  of  increasing  weakness.  He  does 
live  to  finish  his  last  great  task,  and,  when  the  concluding 
volume  of  the  biography  is  completed,  he  sinks  back  with 
a  sigh  of  satisfaction  and  relief. 

Among  his  troubles  are  those  arising  from  the  disposi- 
tion of  well  meaning  friends  to  write  letters  to  him.  He 
who  was  once  such  a  voluminous  letter  writer  finds  him- 
self overcome  by  his  correspondence.  One  admirer 
petitions  him  for  the  supply  of  "  just  one  original 
thought,"  the  reply  to  which  is  that  such  coinage  of  the 
brain  is  not  always  at  command.  "  Oh !  these  letters — 
these  letters,"  he  says,  "  they  tear  my  mind  from  me  in 
slips  and  ribbons." 

Very  serene  and  sweet,  however,  is  the  home  life  at 
Sunnyside.  Of  that,  in  one  of  his  letters,  he  says :  — 
"Oh,  blessed  retirement!  friend  to  life's  decline.  How 
fortunate  has  been  my  lot  in  being  able  so  completely 
to  enjoy  it;  so  completely  to  realise  what  was  once  the 
mere  picturing  of  my  fancy.  I  wish  you  could  see  little 
Sunnyside  at  this  season.  I  think  it  more  beautiful  than 
ever.  The  trees  and  shrubs  and  clambering  vines  are 
uncommonly  luxuriant.  We  never  had  so  many  singing 
birds  about  the  place,  and  the  humming  birds  are  about 
the  windows  continually,  after  the  flowers  of  the  honey- 
suckles and  trumpet  creepers  which  overhang  them." 

One  night  he  arrives  at  his  home  unexpectedly  from  a 
journey,  when  the  girls  are  away,  an  incident  to  which 
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we  owe  this  pleasing  picture :  — "  My  arrival,"  he 
says,  "  caused  no  little  perplexity,  everything  being 
locked  up.  However,  by  furbishing  up  the  kitchen 
plate  and  china,  the  tea-table  was  set  out  after  a 
fashion  by  Sophia,  and  I  made  a  very  cosy  though  some- 
what queer  repast.  My  evening  passed  'very  serenely, 
and,  dreaming  that  the  girls  as  usual  were  all  silently 
sewing  around  me,  I  passed  a  comfortable  night,  had  a 
cosy  bachelor  breakfast,  the  next  morning  took  a  ride  on 
'  Gentleman  Dick,'  and,  in  fact,  led  a  life  of  single  blessed- 
ness, until  my  womenkind  returned  about  two  o'clock 
and  put  an  end  to  my  sovereignty." 

Everywhere  in  the  chronicle  there  are  evidences  of  his 
kindly  regard  for  the  people  about  him.  Once  when  he 
is  away  he  says  :  — "  Tell  Robert  (the  gardener)  I  charge 
him  not  to  work  in  the  sun  during  the  hottest  hours  of 
the  day,  should  the  intense  warm  weather  continue.  He 
injured  himself  by  it  last  summer.  I  would  not  have 
anything  happen  to  him  for  all  the  hay  in  the  country." 
Children  were  always  a  delight  to  him,  and  to  amuse 
himself  with  those  of  the  gardener's  household  came  as 
a  pleasant  relief  in  the  days  of  weakness. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  in  the  time  of  his  sickness,  he  is 
most  lovingly  tended  by  those  about  him.  In  spite  of 
his  nervous  sufferings,  which  are  acute  and  protracted, 
the  old  genial  humour  prevails,  and  his  conversation  is 
enlivened  with  anecdotes,  little  flashes  of  brightness  in 
the  gloom,  as  when,  in  an  interval  of  ease,  he  tells  them 
of  an  Irishman  who  once  shot  an  owl  and  thought  he 
had  killed  one  of  the  cherubim.  The  doctor  coming  in 
one  day  and  telling  of  a  drunken  man  who  had  asked 
him  for  sixpence,  Irving,  apropos  of  this,  tells  how  he 
was  once  walking  in  the  streets  of  London,  smiling  at 
the  recollection  of  one  of  his  own  jokes,  when  he  was 
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accosted  by  an  Irishwoman,  who  said  to  him  :  — "Ah  !  God 
bless  your  merry  face ;  surely  you're  not  the  man  to  refuse 
a  poor  woman  sixpence?  "  He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
and  gave  her  the  smallest  coin  he  had — a  guinea.  "  So 
much  had  I  to  pay,"  said  he,  "  for  laughing  at  my  own 
joke,  and  it  served  me  right." 

When,  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-six,  the  end  comes, 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  he  is  laid  to  rest  in  the  place 
where  he  had  most  desired  to  lie.  In  a  burial  ground  on 
a  green  upland,  adjacent  to  the  old  Dutch  church  of 
Sleepy  Hollow — from  which  a  view  may  be  had  of  part  of 
that  happy  valley,  and  of  the  windings  of  the  River 
Hudson — his  grave  was  made  under  the  shadow  of  a 
grove  of  young  oaks,  and  beside  those  of  his  mother  and 
others  of  his  kindred. 

If  it  should  be  necessary,  after  this  survey,  to  attempt 
any  estimate  of  Washington  Irving's  life  and  work  in  its 
completeness,  I  can  conceive  of  none  better  than  that  con- 
veyed in  the  words  of  Thackeray,  who,  like  Dickens,  knew 
him  and  loved  him.  Says  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh  of 
Geoffrey  Crayon :  — "  Was  Irving  not  good,  and,  of  his 
works,  was  not  his  life  the  best  part?  In  his  family,  gentle, 
generous,  good-humoured,  affectionate,  self-denying.  In 
society,  a  delightful  example  of  complete  gentlemanhood ; 
quite  unspoiled  by  prosperity;  never  obsequious  to  the 
great  (or  worse  still  to  the  base  and  mean,  as  some  public 
men  are  forced  to  be  in  his  and  other  countries).  Eager  to 
acknowledge  every  contemporary's  merit,  always  kind  and 
affable  to  the  young  members  of  his  calling;  in  his 
professional  bargains  and  mercantile  dealings  delicately 
honest  and  grateful;  one  of  the  most  charming  masters 
of  our  lighter  language,  the  constant  friend  to  us  and 
our  nation;  to  men  of  letters  doubly  dear,  not  for  his  wit 
and  genius  merely,  but  as  an  exemplar  of  goodness, 
probity  and  pure  life." 


A     CRICKET     LULLABY. 
By  A  LAZY  SPECTATOR. 

/^EICKET  voices  calling,  calling, 

Lure  us  to  the  tented  field, 
Where  the  wickets  falling,  falling, 
To  the  bowler's  prowess  yield. 

Where  the  willows  clicking,  clicking, 
Smite  the  sphere  to  boundaries  far, 

Where  the  blockers  sticking,  sticking, 
Maidens  many  may  not  mar. 

Where  the  slogger  lifting,  lifting, 
Soaring  sends  the  ball  on  high, 

Where  the  fielders  shifting,  shifting, 
Yainly  for  a  catch  do  try. 

Where  the  sunlight  glistens,  glistens, 
On  the  flannels  white  as  snow, 

Where  the  batsman  listens,  listens, 
For  his  partner's  call  to  go. 

Where  spectators  lazy,  lazy, 

Bask  and  loll  beneath  Sol's  glare, 

Where  their  notions  hazy,  hazy, 
Critics  give  with  knowing  air. 
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Where  the  hours  so  golden,  golden, 
Fleet  away  on  wings  unseen, 

As  in  ages  olden,  olden, 

When  the  world  was  fresh  and  green. 

Cricket  voices  calling,  calling, 
Summer  sirens  chanting  low, 

Slumbrous  accents  falling,  falling, 
Call  us  thither — we  must  go. 

WM.  BAGSHAW. 


THE    DEAMA    AND     ITS    PEOSPECTS. 
By  WALTER  BUTTEE WORTH. 

"T^HE    other   day   the    Dramatic    Critic    of    the    Times 
amused   us   by   quoting   the   titles   of    a   series   of 
pamphlets,  collected  by  Sarcey,  a  propos  of  the  decline 
<f  the  drama  in  France.     Beginning  in  1768  with — 

Cause  de  la  decadence  du  theatre, 

tiey  continued  with  regularity  down  to  our  times  with 
sich  variations  as — 

Du  theatre  et  la  cause  de  sa  decadence. 
Considerations  sur  la  cause,  etc. 
Becherches  sur  la  cause,  etc. 
Le  theatre,  dissertation  sur  la  cause,  etc. 
A  quelle  cause  attribuer,  etc. 

This  lively  concern  over  an  apparently  chronic 
deadence  of  the  drama  is  not  peculiar  to  France.  We 
heve  had  a  similar  succession  of  gloomy  critics  and 
investigators,  a  similar  cuckoo-cry,  and  many  have  been 
tb  ingenious  theories  as  to  the  cause  of  the  decline. 

Early  last  century  Hazlitt  discovered  that  the  real 
caise  was  the  French  Eevolution,  which  had  turned  us 
al  into  petty  politicians,  and  left  no  zest  for  dramatic 
ar.  Eobert  Buchanan  used  to  hold  that  if  we  could 
bit  throw  the  Censor  overboard  the  drama  would  flourish. 
Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw,  by  the  bye,  falls  foul  of  the 
Ctnsor,  and  wants  to  know  why  we  need  him  for  plays 
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any  more  than  for  novels.  He  thinks  it  is  clear  that 
there  are  among  us  "  Puritans  who  regard  art  as  a  depart- 
ment of  original  sin."  Certainly  the  dramatist  must 
walk  warily  in  this  country,  for  are  there  not  in  his  path 
the  Censor,  the  "  young  person,"  Mrs.  Grundy,  and 
certain  ill-digested  prejudices  masquerading  as  religious 
convictions?  George  Moore  was  wont  to  fulminate 
against  three-hundred-night  runs  as  the  root-mischief ; 
then,  he  said,  he  pierced  deeper  and  found  the  real  cause 
of  the  decline  of  dramatic  literature  was  cheap  books 
"  In  the  time  of  the  Greeks  there  were  no  books ;  in  the 
time  of  Shakespeare  few;  and  for  stories  the  people  hal 
to  go  to  the  theatre." 

Another  view,  shared  by  many,  is  that  the  production, 
of  novels  now  consumes  the  energy  which  formerly  fourd 
a  vent  in  dramatic  writing.  Novels  are  easier  to  wriie 
and  more  generally  remunerative. 

A  generation  ago,  the  cry  was,  "  French  adaptatiols 
stifle  our  native  drama."  Nowadays  we  hear  it  is  tie 
want  of  a  national,  or  municipal,  or,  at  any  rae, 
subventioned  theatre.  Or  the  disappearance  of  the  "  go)d 
old  stock  companies  "  and  the  filling  of  the  void  by  "  stffs 
and  touring  companies."  Yet,  again,  it  is  the  upholstery 
policy,  involving  expensive  spectacles  and  all  tie 
sumptuous  and  decorative  paraphernalia  of  a  Lyceuu 
production. 

Possibly  these  jeremiads  are  a  little  beside  the  inaik. 
Possibly  one  complaint  begets  another,  and  the  thiig 
becomes  a  fashion.  Has  the  drama  been  declining  so 
persistently  and  is  it  declining  now? 

Let  us  consider  at  what  rare  intervals  the  masterpiees 
of  dramatic  literature  have  been  produced.  In  moden 
times  the  great  names,  or  clusters  of  names,  are  far  apa  t, 
sometimes  divided  by  centuries.  In  England  there  his 
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been  one  great  period — a  generation  merely — and  a  few 
scattered  names,  headed  by  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan.  In 
Spain  the  position  is  almost  precisely  the  same.  In  Italy 
and  Germany  there  is  still  less  of  long-lasting  value.  In 
France  the  dramatic  spirit  has  manifested  itself  more 
frequently,  and  with  more  variety,  but  throughout  it  is 
indubitable  that  the  difficult  and  delicate  art  of  dramatic 
writing  yields  a  great  work  only  at  long  intervals. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  view,  it  is  clear  that 
to-day  we  have  not  much  to  be  proud  of,  and  that  we 
shall  do  well  to  study  the  question  of  the  drama  in  all 
its  aspects,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  regard  to  principle 
and  down  to  the  smallest  detail. 

Our  stage  is  occupied  chiefly  by  productions  that  have 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  dramatic  art.  In  the 
provinces,  for  one-sixth  of  the  year,  we  bow  under  the 
tyranny  of  that  go-as-you-please  entertainment  which 
is  mis-called  pantomime.  In  London  and  provinces  alike 
the  crowded  houses  are  attracted  by  musical  plays, 
medleys  of  banal  airs  and  sugary  lyrics,  of  persiflage  and 
cynicism,  of  pretty  girls  with  fluttering  skirts  and  a 
general  bustle  and  rakishness.  Occasionally  a  screaming 
farce  strikes  the  public  fancy  and  makes  a  pile  of  money. 
Crude  melodramas  fill  the  bills  of  our  inferior  theatres. 
The  music-halls  provide  clever  tumbling  and  leger-de- 
main,  or  scraps  and  tit-bits  sufficiently  spiced. 

With  all  these  dramatic  art  has  the  slenderest  connec- 
tion. But  what  is  the  theatrical  manager  to  do?  He 
must  keep  his  eye  on  the  pay-box.  He  must  please  his 
public.  He  has  a  lively  perception  that  the  public  is  a 
stubborn  and  inevitable  factor  in  matters  dramatic.  Your 
piece  may  seem  ever  so  fine;  if  it  does  not  draw,  it  must 
give  place  to  another. 

Naturally  the  manager  is  chary  at  deviating  from  the 
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accepted  types.  He  knows  what  is  wanted  and  supplies 
it,  leaving  the  abstract  principles  of  art  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  That  is  his  business.  The  whole  thing  is 
laid  down  by  Goethe  in  his  prelude  to  "  Faust,"  where 
manager,  theatre-poet  and  jester,  representing  respec- 
tively the  commercialism  of  the  stage,  creative  power,  and 
the  laughter-loving  public,  explain  their  natural  impulses. 

After  all,  the  public  loves  to  enjoy  itself,  heedless  of 
mentors.  It  pays  the  piper  and  will  call  the  tune.  As 
a  consequence  we  have  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  pointing 
out  that  the  Lyceum  £1  shares  are  worth  7|d. 
each  and  the  Empire  15s.  shares  are  worth  65s.  each. 
And  Mr.  Birrell  tells  us  that  "  Charley's  Aunt "  has  made 
more  money  than  is  represented  by  the  united  fortunes 
of  Scott,  Thackeray  and  Dickens.  Verbum  sap. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  pettishly  exclaim  that  the  public  is  a 
great  silly  baby,  pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a 
straw.  One  cannot  indict  a  whole  people.  That  were  to 
fire  squibs  at  a  mountain.  The  facts,  however  unwelcome, 
remain  when  our  fuming  is  over.  If  the  many-headed 
multitude  is  pleased,  it  is  pleased,  and  further  words  are 
useless.  The  public  then  will  have  its  fun,  and  those 
who  urge  that  the  drama  is  not  a  mere  vehicle  of  entertain- 
ment and  that  it  should  teach  as  well  as  recreate  must 
temper  their  theory  with  the  reflection  that  unless  it 
is  popular  it  will  die,  so  far  as  the  stage  is  concerned. 
To  speak  of  disregarding  the  public  seems  egregiously 
absurd.  Yet  when  our  poets  have  tried  their  hand,  they 
have  frequently  fallen  into  the  absurdity. 

Recall  the  long  line  of  experiments  by  poets  throughout 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  a  dismal  array  of  unactable 
plays, — plays  for  the  closet,  plays  for  students,  highflown 
plays  by  poets  for  poets,  inanimate,  windy,  unreal  plays, 
bedecked  with  tropes,  fine  writing  and  tall  talk.  These 
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things  are  of  little  avail.     Actors  cannot  "  create  a  soul 
under  these  ribs  of  death." 

What  is  wanted  is  living,  breathing  drama,  with  insight 
into  character,  the  fabric  woven  according  to  the  laws 
of  dramaturgic  technique.  For  always  the  plays  must 
act ;  notwithstanding  certain  notable  exceptions.  "Faust," 
for  instance,  is  a  tragedy  practically  outside  the  scope 
of  the  stage ;  still  more  so  are  dramatic  poems  like  Ibsen's 
"  Brand  "  and  "  Peer  Gynt."  These  masterfully  overflow 
the  bounds  and  are  to  be  considered  apart. 

Can  any  practical  step  be  taken  towards  revivifying  the 
drama?  The  problem  is  to  bring  it  in  close  touch  with 
the  lives  of  the  people,  to  cause  it  to  reflect  the  emotions 
and  experiences  of  the  time — to  share  in  energising  the 
intellectual  and  artistic  movements  of  the  country. 

At  present  the  suggested  panacea  is  a  state  or  town 
subventioned  theatre.  If  it  is  largely  an  affair  of  the 
people,  if  the  beginning  of  a  new  development  must 
spring  partly  from  them,  why  not  make  the  theatre  their 
own  possession  in  some  degree?  So  we  have  the  London 
County  Council  passing  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the 
municipal  theatre. 

It  is  well  to  glance  at  the  typical  German  stadt-theaters, 
which  offer  us  many  useful  hints,  whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  general  principle  of  municipal  aid. 

Usually  the  buildings  are  handsome  architectural 
features  of  the  towns;  insulated  and  erected  with  due 
regard  to  emergencies  and  sanitary  conditions.  The 
majority  of  seats  are  subscribed  for,  the  remainder  may 
be  booked,  when  required,  in  advance.  This  applies  to 
every  part  of  the  house,  for  long  or  short  purses.  There 
is  no  waiting,  no  crushing,  no  lugubrious  queues  under 
dripping  rain ;  no  early  and  extra-early  rates  of  admission. 
Attendants  relieve  even  the  gallery  gods  of  coat,  hat  and 
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umbrella.  Everybody  enjoys  bis  play  in  physical  comfort, 
having  come  washed,  groomed  and  unimpeded,  as  with  us 
in  the  stalls.  There  is  an  appetising  variety  of  refresh- 
ments to  be  had. 

These,  perhaps,  are  small  details,  but  they  "  give  us 
to  think  "  when  we  look  at  home.  Our  socialist  friends 
point  out  that  the  theatre  should  be  the  home  of  art,  not 
a  speculative  enterprise  or  a  money-making  concern;  that 
it  should  be  run  by  the  people  for  the  people,  like  a  library 
or  an  art  gallery.  It  is  probably  more  to  the  point  to 
fix  our  attention  upon  what  our  German  friends  have 
actually  accomplished.  It  appears  the  municipality 
usually  erects  and  furnishes  the  building  and  sometimes 
provides  the  orchestra.  An  entrepreneur  hires  these  on 
certain  conditions,  which  vary  in  different  towns. 

All  these  town-theatres  support  stock  companies,  who 
give  a  constant  variety  of  plays — tragedy,  comedy  and 
opera.  The  recognised  masterpieces  are  frequently  played. 
At  the  Court  Theatre,  Munich,  ninety  plays,  including 
twenty-seven  of  Shakespeare's,  and  fifty-eight  operas,  were 
produced  in  a  single  year.  Shakespeare,  by  the  bye,  is 
claimed  by  the  Germans  as  belonging  to  them. 

Successes  from  abroad  are  quickly  acted  in  the  town- 
theatres,  the  latest  experiments  of  D'Annunzio  or 
Maeterlinck,  the  successes  of  Ibsen  or  Bjornsen. 

In  short,  the  town-theatre  is  looked  upon  and  doubtless 
is  a  civilising  institution.  (It  is  advisable  to  remind  our- 
selves in  parenthesis  that  as  regards  stock  companies  our 
English  towns  each  had  a  resident  stock  company  from 
the  Restoration  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  our  drama  sank  to  a  deplorably  low  condition.) 

The  question  of  subventions  to  the  theatre,  either 
from  the  state  or  from  local  bodies,  opens  out  wider 
issues,  and  is  of  great  interest.  The  idea  is  engaging  at 
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first  sight.  Enthusiasts  declare  that  we  should  then  see 
our  classics  regularly  and  adequately  represented.  New 
plays,  not  instantly  popular,  but  of  good  promise,  could 
be  granted  further  opportunities  of  impressing  the  public, 
instead  of  being  summarily  ousted  by  the  ephemeral 
money-making  article.  Like  good  books,  they  could  wait 
for  the  fit  public,  the  judicious  demand, — seed  no  longer 
falling  upon  stony  places  and  never  germinating. 

Thus  the  subventioned  theatre  would  educate  and  guide 
the  public  taste,  not  merely  follow  or  keep  abreast  of  it, 
and  it  would  concurrently  foster  the  production  of  better 
dramatic  work. 

This  is  charming,  if  true.  But  is  it?  We  need  not 
answer  hastily.  The  wise  course  is  to  look  around  and 
see  what  the  results  are  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany. 
In  England  we  have  hitherto  looked  askance  at  subven- 
tions and  have  never  got  beyond  the  granting  of  patents 
or  monopolies.  On  the  continent  the  Royal  and  Ducal 
grants  and  pensions  oi  the  past  have  merged  into  sub- 
ventions in  modern  times  and  are  pretty  general. 

The  English  notion  is  that  dramatic  art  is  a  democratic 
art.  It  appeals  to  the  great  public,  not  to  select  circles 
and  coteries.  A  state  or  municipal  theatre  will  not  keep 
unpopular  art  on  its  feet.  The  classics  were  generally 
popular  in  their  day,  as  those  of  Shakespeare,  Lope  de 
Vega,  Calderon,  Moliere,  Beaumarchais  and  Sheridan. 
The  suggestion  that  some  millionaire  might  secure  the 
recording  of  his  name  by  subsidising  a  theatre  doubly 
offends  the  British  mind ;  for  it  is  unbusinesslike  and  it 
bolsters  up  artificially  that  which  should  rest  upon  the 
public  will. 

Needless  to  say,  rate-aided  theatres  would  meet  with 
tremendous  opposition  from  those  who  object  to  the 
theatre  on  principle  and  regard  it  pretty  much  as  an 
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agency   of    the    devil.      But    we    will   leave    that    aspect 
discreetly  aside. 

Despite  the  primary  objection  that  the  drama  can  never 
be  divorced  from  the  public ;  that  the  public  is,  as  it  were, 
the  very  breath  of  its  nostrils ;  yet  it  will  be  interesting  to 
see  further  experiments  tried  of  subscription  theatres 
or  performances,  after  the  method  of  the  Halle  subscrip- 
tion concerts  in  Manchester.  In  regard  to  dramatic,  as 
well  as  musical,  fare,  there  are  many  publics  within  the 
great  public,  smaller  circles  within  the  great  one.  One 
man's  food  is  another  man's  poison.  It  would  seem 
feasible  to  foster  different  sections  of  the  public  with 
different  kinds  of  dramatic  fare,  and  yet  to  maintain  a 
gradual  trend  forward  and  upward.  Such  arrangements 
have  been  gibed  at  as  "  dramatic  curiosity  shops "  and 
"  little  exclusive  temples  for  dramatic  philosophy,"  but  we 
will  leave  the  gibes  aside.  The  "  Independent  Theatre  '' 
was  short-lived  in  this  country,  but  it  is  worth  while  to 
recall  that  movement  in  France,  Germany  and  England. 

In  1887,  Monsieur  Antoine,  a  young  clerk,  began  an 
experiment  in  Paris,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Theatre  Libre.  Collecting  in  subscriptions  the  meagre 
sum  of  3,500  francs,  he  began  to  produce  plays  by  young 
and  unknown  authors.  These  plays  were  to  be  unconven- 
tional, to  have  no  money  in  them  (that  is,  to  avoid  truck- 
ling to  mere  popularity),  and  to  have  no  care  for  happy 
endings  or  other  conventional  conclusions,  provided  only 
they  were  faithful  to  life  or  to  some  small  phase  of  life. 

Monsieur  Antoine  and  his  companions  struggled 
through  unheard  of  difficulties.  They  began  their  second 
season  with  40,000  francs.  The  plan  grew  and  prospered. 
Opposition  was  outlived  and  much  attention  was  roused. 
Several  of  Ibsen's  plays  were  produced  and  excited 
tremendous  controversy.  The  singular  plays  of  Maeter- 
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linck  also  were  introduced,  with  their  sense  of  mystery 
and  their  fascinating  spiritual  quality.  Falere  Brieux, 
de  Curel  and  other  young  playwrights  were  stimulated 
and  brought  to  the  front  by  the  movement.  It  had 
imitators,  and  its  influence  will  long  continue,  but  the 
extravagant  whimsicalities  of  the  young  reformers 
brought  them  to  difficulties  and  collapse. 

Meantime  the  idea  had  spread  to  Germany,  and  in  1889 
took  the  form  of  the  Freie  Buhne.  Here  the  results  were 
happier,  for  the  time  was  propitious.  Sudermann  with 
his  plays  and  Wagner  with  his  music-dramas  had  already 
made  a  stir  and  caused  somewhat  of  a  ferment  in  dramatic 
production.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Freie  Buhne  a 
number  of  young  writers  quickly  came  forward,  prominent 
among  them  Hauptmann,  Max  Halbe,  Hartleben,  all  of 
whom  have  since  done  remarkable  work  in  reviving  the 
German  drama.  Their  plays,  notable  for  fresh  ideas, 
fresh  theories,  a  fresher  outlook  upon  and  closer  contact 
with  life,  were  speedily  welcomed.  Here  also  the  prose 
plays  of  Ibsen  were  rendered  and  became  popular.  But 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  these  new  men  and  methods  were  first 
accepted  by  the  Freie  Buhne  and  the  non-subventioned 
theatres;  finally  by  the  subventioned. 

The  history  of  the  Independent  Theatre  in  this  country 
is  well-known.  It  began  in  1891,  and  passed  through  a 
short  and  fitful  career.  But  little  native  talent  was 
unearthed.  Mr.  G.  Bernard  Shaw  is  the  solitary, 
brilliant,  chamelion-like  figure.  Plays  by  Zola,  Ed. 
Brandes,  and  Ibsen  were  tried.  The  last-named  raised 
a  storm  of  furious  and  ignorant  abuse.  The  London 
Press  lost  its  head,  and  indulged  in  a  species  of 
journalistic  Billingsgate.  We  were,  indeed,  unprepared 
for  the  immense  change  which  Ibsen  was  effecting  in  the 
modern  drama  throughout  Europe.  Ten  years  before 
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Antoine  had  initiated  his  Theatre  Libre,  Ibsen  had  begun, 
by  his  "  Pillars  of  Society,"  that  series  of  plays  in  terse, 
matter-of-fact  prose,  which  were  to  mark,  with  so  much 
distinction,  the  development  of  the  drama  in  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century. 

As  Mr.  Shaw  graphically  puts  it,  "  he  took  the  drama 
by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  forced  it  up  to  modern 
requirements."  It  has  been  said  that  his  plays  consist 
of  ideas  without  action,  as  against  the  crude  melodrama's 
action  without  ideas.  The  reflection  is  not  a  just  one. 
As  Brunetiere  observes :  — "  It  is  the  function  of  the 
drama  to  present  some  exertion  of  the  human  will,"  and 
this  is  the  peculiar  strength  of  Ibsen;  but  the  saying  at 
least  lays  sunicient  stress  on  the  abounding  ideas  of  Ibsen. 
He  is  ever  remarkable  for  a  vigilant  open-mindedness  and 
courage  of  conviction.  His  central  idea  is  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  character,  of  individual  judgment  in 
questions  of  conduct,  no  matter  what  institutions,  what 
conventionalities,  what  ideals  of  virtue  may  stand  in  the 
way.  He  raises  many  painful  problems,  but  they  are 
at  the  centre  of  life,  and,  as  he  says,  his  forte  is  to  ask 
questions,  not  to  answer  them. 

But  I  avoid  straying  into  Ibsenism.  The  subject 
of  dramatic  art  must  always  be  of  high  import  and 
significance  to  us,  for  it  is  instinct  with  human  interest. 
Holding  the  mirror  up  to  nature  it  presents  to  us  "  the 
daily  intercourse  of  all  this  unintelligible  world."  It 
shows  us  life  "  with  the  dull  parts  left  out,"  and  is  at 
once  a  representation  and  a  criticism  of  our  existence. 
It  exhibits  to  us  "  hostile  interests  brought  into  collision," 
fiery  conflict  of  passions,  heart  and  brain  in  opposition, 
when,  as  Stevenson  phrases  it,  "  duty  and  inclination 
come  nobly  to  the  grapple."  It  shows  us  the  subtle  lights 
and  shades  in  character  and  has  a  fascination  in  that 
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it  appeals  at  once  to  both  sight  and  hearing.  A  peculiarly 
human  interest  is  added  by  the  dependence  of  the 
dramatic  upon  the  historic — the  play  upon  the  actors. 

The  drama  can  never  die — can  never  be  stationary. 
It  will  change  and  evolve  with  human  life,  of  which  it  is 
the  expression.  In  the  past  it  has  included  some  of  the 
greatest  achievements  of  the  mind;  there  are  great  plays 
yet  to  come.  Who  can  doubt  it?  Signs  of  improvement 
are  not  wanting.  Mr.  Pinero  and  a  few  other  of  our 
modern  playwriters  are  vastly  in  front  of  the  dramatists 
of  fifty  years  ago.  The  prospects  are  good  despite  the 
lamentations  of  the  Press.  Why  not  hope  ? 


LONG    JAKE    OF    THE    "  BETSY- ANN." 
By  W.  Y.  BURGESS. 


ships  at  rest  in  the  harbour 
With  lights  atop-mast  high, 
One  bound  home  from  the  east  had  come, 
And  one  from  a  port  hard  by. 

O'er  the  taff  of  the  homeward  bound  one 
Leans  a  salt  'neath  the  starlit  dome, 

On  the  gun'l  aft  of  the  near-port  craft 
One  watches  the  tide-tost  foam. 

"  Ahoy !  "  shouts  the  man  from  the  taffrail ; 

"  Aye,  aye,"  sings  the  gun'l  man, 
"  Have  ye  seen  of  late  our  cheery  old  mate, 

Long  Jake  of  the  '  Betsy- Ann  '  ?  " 

"  Why,  yas,"  calls  the  other  sadly, 

"  I  seed  'un  this  very  night, 
He  wur  battlin'  warm  thro'  th'  roughest  storm 

That  ever  he'd  had  to  fight." 

"I'd  'eerd  he  wur  bad  in  t'bellows, 

So  I  looked  for  'un  down  by  the  quay, 

An'  I  found  'un  there,  up  a  rickety  stair, 
A-sailin'  his  last  rough  sea. 
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'Tween  his  gaspin'  for  air  and  water 

He  wur  pipin'  '  Lads  reef  all  sail !  ' 
An'  clutchin'  his  bed,  '  It's  a  tough  job,'  he  said, 

'  Makin'  harbour  in  sich  a  gale.' 

So  I  left  'un  breastin'  a  sea,  Jack, 

For  which  he'd  got  no  chart, 
An'  his  poor  hulk  roll'd  toward  a  port,  I'm  told, 

Wheer  mates  signin'  on  dunna  part." 

Next  day  the  ships  raised  anchor 

And  sailed  for  their  ports  here  or  there, 

But  the  old  capitan  of  the  brig  "  Betsy- Ann  ' 
Was  berthed  in  a  port  elsewhere. 


THE  KNIGHTS  A^D  DAMES  OF  THE  MORTE 
D'ARTHUR. 

By  GEORGE  SHONE. 

TT  is  long  since  the  statement  was  made  that  of  the 
making  of  books  there  is  no  end,  and  yet  how  compara- 
tively few  attain  more  than  a  passing  hold  on  the  memory 
of  mankind.  Those  that  do  live  are  like  fertile  islands 
breaking  the  vast  expanse  of  the  sea  of  oblivion  beneath 
whose  dark  and  impenetrable  waves  lie  many  volumes 
which  were  promised  on  their  appearance  an  immortal 
existence.  It  would  not  be  a  very  arduous  task  to  make 
a  list  of  those  works  which  by  their  true  expression  of 
the  heights  and  depths  of  human  passions  reach  the 
consciousness  equally  of  the  men  of  the  ruder  ages  of 
long  ago,  and  of  us  who  live  in  a  time  of  wireless 
telegraphy  and  electric  cars.  One  such  book  is  the 
"  Morte  d'Arthur  "  of  Sir  Thomas  Mallory. 

Of  Sir  Thomas  Mallory  himself  little  is  known,  not 
even  the  date  of  his  birth  nor  the  date  of  his  death.  He 
himself  tells  us  that  the  "  Morte  d'Arthur  "  was  finished 
in  the  "  ninth  year  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth,"  which 
would  be  about  the  year  1469.  In  1485  the  book  was 
published  by  Caxton,  who  refers  to  him  as  still  living, 
so  it  is  conjectured  by  men  who  have  made  a  loving  study 
of  these  romances  that  his  period  was,  roughly  speaking, 
from  1420  to  1490.  But  if  we  can  learn  nothing  definite 
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of  his  physical  existence  we  have  a  fine  testimony  to  his 
character  given  us  by  the  scholar  Bale. 

"  Amid  many  cares  of  state,"  says  Bale,  "  he  never  inter- 
rupted his  study  of  letters,  but  in  successive  hours  diligently 
searched  through  all  the  remnants  of  the  world's  scattered 
antiquity.  Whence,  being  long  time  turned  to  the  study  of 
history,  everywhere  he  made  selections  from  various  authors 
concerning  the  valour  and  victories  of  the  most  renowned 
King  Arthur  of  Briton." 

The  place  of  his  birth  shares  the  obscurity  which 
envelopes  him.  A  tradition  exists  that  he  was  a  Welsh- 
man, and  in  support  of  this  there  are  Mallorys  in  Wales 
at  the  present  time,  but  then  so  there  are  in  Yorkshire 
and  evidence  exists  of  there  having  been  a  family  of  them 
at  Winchester.  A  Thomas  Mallory  was  Hector  of 
Northenden,  in  Cheshire,  dying  there  in  1671.  He  was 
one  of  a  family  that  for  many  generations  lived  at 
Mobberley,  where  many  of  them  are  buried,  amongst 
whom  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  "  Morte  d'Arthur." 
The  present  rector  is,  I  believe,  a  Thomas  Mallory,  who 
claims  descent  from  the  old  writer. 

As  to  the  book  itself  and  its  origin,  there  is  considerable 
evidence.  Many  books  existed  in  the  fifteenth  centuiy 
dealing  with  the  Arthurian  legend.  "  The  Mabinogion," 
a  book  that  has  delighted  countless  numbers  of  Celts  and 
Saxons  with  its  tales  of  Arthur's  court,  was  one  of  the 
most  important,  and  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  had  in  the 
twelfth  century  given  the  serious  attention  of  a  scholar 
to  the  legends  surrounding  the  King,  and  had  diligently 
collected  and  written  down  in  Latin  many  floating 
traditions  and  romances.  These  were  translated  into 
French  and  were  largely  used  by  Mallory  in  the  compila- 
tion of  his  own  work.  Robert  de  Borron's  Merlin 
romances  furnished  also  a  most  important  if  not  the 
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chief   source    of    Mallory's    accounts    of    Merlin    and   his 
wondrous  magic. 

Ever  since  Caxton  first  issued  the  book  it  has  been  held 
deep  in  the  affections  of  our  countrymen.  Perhaps  it 
could  not  be  accurately  described  as  popular  in  the 
sense  say  of  John  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress "  or 
Defoe's  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  nor  did  it  seize  on  the  heartsr 
and  minds  of  the  serious  as  did  the  English  translation  of 
the  Bible,  but  to  the  artist,  the  author,  and  the  musician 
it  has  been  a  treasured  possession.  Spenser's  "  Faerie 
Queen  "  breathes  throughout  the  very  spirit  of  "  Morte 
d'Arthur,"  and  a  list  of  those  of  our  best  thinkers  who 
have  dealt  with  Arthurian  romance  includes  such  names 
as  Tennyson,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  William  Morris.  Its 
pages  have  given  inspiration  to  Rossetti,  Watts,  Burn? 
Jones,  Dicksee,  and  many  artists  of  lesser  rank,  whilst  in 
lyric  drama  we  have  "  Tannhauser "  and  "  Tristan  and 
Isolde." 

If  Mallory  was  not  a  Welshman  he  had  to  the  full 
what  has  been  sometimes  called  the  Celtic  temperament. 
It  is  an  emotional  temperament,  full,  at  its  best,  of  poetry, 
music,  mysticism,  and  capable  of  great  sacrifices  and 
heroic  deeds,  but  lacking  that  practical  quality  which 
makes  the  Anglo-Saxon  so  pre-eminently  a  man  of  action. 
Mallory,  however,  was  not  without  the  steadier  Saxon 
qualities,  and  his  views  of  life  required  not  only  knightly 
deeds  of  arms,  but  pureness  of  living,  both  of  body  and 
mind.  He  was  the  greatest  knight,  who  was  courteous, 
chaste,  modest,  a  defender  of  the  right  against  the  wrong. 

Although  called  a  history,  the  book  can  make  no  serious 
claims  to  that  title,  as  it  is  purely  a  collection  of  romances 
and  traditions,  which  had  for  centuries  grown  up  and 
clustered  about  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights  of  the 
Table  Round.  From  a  passage  in  one  of  the  twenty-one 
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books  the  date  is  fixed  in  the  fifth  century  and  that  date 
may  be  as  well  taken  as  correct.  "Whatever  the  time  may 
have  been,  it  was  after  the  Romans  had  left  Britain,  and 
it  was  a  time  of  private  wars,  of  oppression  and  wrong, 
of  ceaseless  robbery,  murder  and  spoliation,  a  time  when 
the  Christian  Britons  had  to  fight  for  life  and  honour 
against  the  strong  heathen  from  over  sea.  Mallory 
regarded  this  time  with  the  mind  of  a  fifteenth  century 
scholar  and  gentleman.  In  the  Scottish  National  Gallery 
is  a  picture  representing  the  finding  of  Moses,  in  which 
all  the  ladies  are  dressed  in  the  ruff  and  farthingale  of 
Elizabeth  and  all  the  gentlemen,  as  courtiers  of  the  Virgin 
Queen  and  the  Knights  of  the  "  Morte  d' Arthur,"  are  all 
dressed  in  armour  and  furnished  with  the  weapons  of  those 
who  fought  at  Agincourt.  Their  mode  of  eating,  their 
fighting,  their  treatment  of  women,  their  beliefs,  are  all 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  church  also  is  of  the  same 
period,  for  it  has  its  full  complement  of  archbishops  and 
bishops  all  subject  to  the  Holy  Father  at  Rome. 

But  if  the  book  is  full  of  anachronisms  the  spirit  of  it 
is  true  and  fully  justifies  the  claims  made  for  it  by  Caxton 
in  his  prologue  :  — 

"  Wherein,"  says  he,  "  they  shall  find  many  joyous  and 
pleasant  histories,  and  the  noble  and  renowned  acts  of 
humanity,  gentleness  and  chivalry.  For  herein  may  be  seen 
noble  chivalry,  courtesy,  humanity,  friendliness,  hardiness, 
love,  friendship,  cowardice,  murder,  hate,  virtue  and  sin.  Do 
after  the  good  and  leave  the  evil,  and  it  shall  bring  you  unto 
good  fame  and  renown.  And  for  to  pass  the  time,  this  book 
will  be  pleasant  to  read  in  but  for  to  give  faith  and  belief 
that  all  is  true  that  is  contained  herein,  ye  be  at  your  own 
liberty.  But  all  is  written  for  our  doctrine,  and  for  to 
beware  that  we  fall  not  to  vice  nor  sin,  but  to  exercise  and 
follow  virtue,  by  the  which  we  may  come  and  attain  to  good 
fame  and  renown  in  this  life,  and  after  this  short  and 
transitory  life  to  come  unto  everlasting  bliss  in  heaven;  the 
which  He  grant  us  that  reigneth  in  heaven  the  blessed  trinity. — 
Amen." 
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It  is  characteristic  of  the  period  when  Mallory  made 
this  book,  that  in  all  its  pages  but  the  slightest  reference 
is  made  to  the  common  people.  For  him  and  his  con- 
temporaries nothing  was  of  worth  except  deeds  of  valour 
performed  by  lords  and  knights  and  gentlemen,  and  the 
farmers,  the  peasants,  and  the  craftsmen  might  consider 
themselves  well  off  if  allowed  to  minister  to  the  wants 
of  the  gentlefolk  in  peace.  It  was,  indeed,  the  part  of  a 
true  gentleman  and  a  Christian  to  deal  justly  with  them, 
but  it  was  a  matter  of  privilege  and  not  of  right.  So 
long  as  a  man  was  of  gentle  birth  and  had  courage  and 
strength  he  was  a  noble  knight,  though  his  vassals  might 
be  oppressed  and  robbed.  Nor  can  we  blame  Mallory  for 
this  view  of  things  politic.  The  world  had  yet  to  learn 
that  in  the  general  happiness  and  well  being  of  all  its 
people  and  not  in  that  of  any  particular  class  or  classes 
lay  the  true  secret  of  a  nation's  prosperity  and  greatness. 
Nor  was  Mallory's  share  of  teaching  this  great  fact  a 
small  one.  He  had  clear,  if  limited,  ideas  as  to  the  truest 
and  best,  and  with  all  his  ability  he  wrote  and  maintained 
that  which  was  true  and  desirable,  and  by  so  doing 
advanced  the  happiness  and  well  being  of  his  countrymen. 

We  cannot  estimate  in  a  critical  manner  the  literary 
style  of  the  book.  The  quaint  language  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  work,  and  it  is  not  wanting  in  vigour  and  direct- 
ness and  even  attains  a  high  degree  of  lucidity.  The 
author  was  intent  on  telling  his  story,  and  was  more 
concerned  in  making  the  narrative  clear  than  with  any 
graces  of  composition,  yet  there  is  a  wonderful  colour 
in  the  description,  and  a  dramatic  rendering  of  the  never 
ceasing  action  which  fills  the  book  with  an  acute  realism 
and  an  enchanting  pleasure  which  will  never  fail.  What 
can  exceed  the  feeling  and  true  pathos  of  this  passage 
from  the  book  of  Balin  le  Savage :  — 
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"  Then  he  looked  by  him  and  was  ware  of  a  damsel  that 
come  riding  as  fast  as  her  horse  might  gallop  upon  a  fair 
palfrey.  And  when  she  espied  Sir  Lanceor  slain  then  she 
made  sorrow  out  of  measure,  and  said  '  0  !  Balin,  two  bodies 
hast  thou  slain  and  one  heart  and  two  hearts  in  one  body  and 
two  souls  thou  hast  lost.'  And  therewith  she  took  the  sword 
from  her  love  that  lay  dead  and,  as  she  took  it,  she  fell  to 
the  ground  in  a  swoon." 

Without  claiming  for  Mallory  the  insight  of  a  Shake- 
speare, we  may  fairly  ascribe  to  him  a  deep  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  an  insight  into  those  universal  springs 
of  action  which  have  and  do  exist  in  mankind.  His  men 
really  live  and  move  and  fight  and  hate  and  love,  and  so 
do  his  women,  but  his  real  power  is  shown  more  in  his 
knights  than  his  dames.  They  are  consistent  in  all  their 
actions,  and,  as  in  real  life,  the  more  you  are  in  their 
company  the  more  you  know  them,  and  come  in  time  to 
have  some  knowledge  of  their  thoughts  and  motives. 

Though  my  title  is  "  The  Knights  and  Dames  of  the 
Morte  d' Arthur  "  the  paper  would  be  incomplete  if  I  did 
not  mention  Merlin.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  belief 
in  sorcery  and  magic  was  universal,  and  many  historical 
incidents  could  be  cited  to  prove  this.  No  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  Mallory  mentions  it  in  his  book,  and  in  fact 
ascribes  to  many  of  his  characters  a  knowledge  of  the 
Black  Art.  Of  these  the  chief  is  Merlin.  The  real 
Merlin  was  doubtless  nothing  more  than  a  very  wise  and 
sagacious  counsellor  who  had  just  that  power  of  prophesy 
and  achievement  which  have  ever  been  the  possession  of 
the  world's  teachers.  But  the  imaginary  Merlin  had  much 
more  extensive  powers.  He  could  transform  himself  at 
will  as  this  picture  of  him  on  a  wild  February  day  will 
show:— "And  Merlin  was  so  disguised  that  King  Arthur 
knew  him  not,  for  he  was  all  furred  in  black  sheepskins 
and  a  great  pair  of  boots,  with  bow  and  arrows  in  a  russet 
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gown,  and  brought  wild  geese  in  his  hand,  and  it  was  on 
the  morrow  of  Candlemas  Day,  but  King  Arthur  knew 
him  not."  Fortunately  for  the  realm  he  had  the  desire  of 
a  true  patriot. 

"And  there  I  saw  mage  Merlin,  whose  vast  v  it, 
And  hundred  winters,  are  but  as  the  hands 
Of  loyal  vassals  toiling  for  their  liege." 

But  with  all  his  powers  he  could  not  save  himself  from 
the  wiles  of  Vivien.  And  this  was  the  more  astonishing 
for  he  himself  knew  that  "  he  would  die  a  shameful  death 
and  be  put  into  the  earth  all  quick  "  and  so  out  of  his 
love  for  Vivien  came :  — 

"  The  charm 

Of  woven  paces  and  of  waving  hands  that  bound  him 
In  the  hollow  oak — 
.     .     .     lost  to  life  and  use  and  name  and  fame." 

He  did  not  die,  however,  without  having  accomplished 
the  work  on  which  his  heart  was  set,  that  of  fixing  Arthur 
on  his  throne. 

There  are  not  wanting  those  who  deny  that  Arthur  ever 
really  existed.  Even  in  Caxton's  time  "  divers  men  held 
opinions  that  there  was  no  such  Arthur,  and  that  all  such 
books  as  be  made  of  him  be  but  feigned  and  fables."  But 
Caxton  had  many  reasons  to  the  contrary.  "There  was 
his  sepulchre  in  the  Monastery  of  Glastonbury,  and  in  the 
'History  of  Bochas'  are  part  of  his  noble  acts  and  his 
fall.  Also  Galfridus,  in  his  British  book,  recounteth  his 
life.  And  in  divers  places  in  England  many  remem- 
brances be  yet  of  him  and  shall  remain  perpetually  of 
him,  and  also  of  his  knights.  At  St.  Edward's  shrine  in 
the  Abbey  of  Westminster  remaineth  the  print  of  his 
seal  in  red  wax  closed  in  beryl,  and  in  Dover  ye  may  see 
Sir  Gawaine's  skull,  at  other  places  Sir  Launcelot's  sword, 
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and  many  other  things."  In  Wales  and  in  Camelot  were 
great  stones  and  marvellous  works  of  iron  lying  under  the 
ground,  and  royal  vaults  which  divers  living  at  the  time 
Caxton  was  using  his  press  had  seen. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  evidence  like  this,  and  I  am 
quite  ready  to  believe  that  a  King  named  Arthur,  a  mighty 
warrior  and  a  wise  ruler,  did,  at  the  beginning  of  our 
history,  rule  somewhere  in  England,  and  his  deeds  were 
of  such  a  nature,  his  defence  of  his  people  so  valiant,  his 
rule  so  just,  that  in  the  ages  of  darkness  which  followed 
there  grew  up  about  his  memory  so  much  of  tradition  and 
romance  that,  though  the  truth  is  in  them,  yet  it  is  so 
much  overlapped  as  to  be,  as  far  as  the  letter  is  concerned, 
undiscoverable. 

Uther  Pendragon,  King  of  Britain,  so  goes  the  tale,  by 
force  and  magic  obtains  possession  of  Tgraine,  the  wife  of 
Gorlois,  the  Duke  of  Tintagil.  This  Duke  is  at  war  with 
Pendragon  because  of  his  desire  towards  his  duchess,  and  is 
killed  three  hours  before  the  King,  who,  by  the  enchantment 
of  Merlin,  is  made  to  appear  like  the  Duke,  conies  to  Ygraine. 
Thirteen  days  after  the  King  wedded  Ygraine,  who, 
indeed,,  had  no  choice,  being  completely  in  his  power,  and 
of  this  union  Arthur  is  born  in  due  time.  Then,  by 
agreement  with  Merlin,  Arthur  is  taken  away  from  his 
father  and  mother  and  was  given  unto  Sir  Ector  to  rear. 
In  course  of  time  Arthur's  royal  birth  was  forgotten  by 
all  except  Merlin,  but  Arthur  is  restored  to  royal  rank 
by  Uther  at  Merlin's  desire,  declaring  him  his  son  and 
heir  to  the  throne.  "  I  give  him,"  the  dying  King  said, 
"  God's  blessing  and  mine,  and  bid  him  pray  for  my 
soul  and  righteously  and  worshipfully  that  he  claim  the 
crown  upon  forfeiture  of  my  blessing." 

On  a  Christmas  Day  all  the  lords  and  estates  were 
gathered  in  the  greatest  church  in  London  and  after 
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matins  and  the  first  mass  was  done  they  saw  in  the  church- 
yard a  stone  in  which  was  stuck  a  sword  naked  hy  the 
point  and  having  the  following  inscription  :  — "  Whoso 
pulleth  out  this  sword  of  this  stone  and  anvil  is  rightwise 
King  born  of  England." 

None  but  Arthur  can  achieve  this  adventure,  but, 
though  he  pulls  out  the  sword  many  times,  only  part  of 
the  lords  will  acknowledge  him,  though  all  the  people 
clamour  for  him  to  be  crowned.  Some  deny  his  royal 
birth,  others  fear  that  if  he  succeeds  they  will  be  unable 
longer  to  rob  and  spoil.  Of  the  realm  which  Arthur  was 
called  upon  to  govern,  Tennyson  thus  puts  into  verse 
Mallory's  description :  — 

"And  thus  the  land  of  Cameliard  was  waste, 

Thick  with  wet  woods,  and  many  a  beast  therein, 

And  none  or  few  to  scare  or  chase  the  beast; 

So  that  wild   dog  and  wolf   and  boar  and  bear 

Came  night  and   day,   and   rooted   in  the   fields, 

And   wallowed   in   the   gardens   of   the   King. 

And  ever  and  anon  the  wolf  would  steal 

The  children  and  devour,  but  now  and  then, 

Her  own  brood  lost  or  dead,  lent  her  fierce  teat 

To  human  sucklings,  and  the  children,  housed 

In  her  foul  den,  there  at  their  meat  would  growl, 

And  mock  their  mother  on  four  feet, 

Till,   straighten'd  they  grew   up   to   wolf-like   men, 

Worse   than   the   wolves.     And    King   Leodogran 

Groan'd  for  the  Roman  legions  here  again, 

And  Caesar's  eagle ;  then  his  brother  King, 

Urien,  assailed  him;  last  a  heathen  horde, 

Reddening  the  sun  with  smoke  and  earth  with  blood." 

To  establish  order  in  such  an  age  and  in  such  a  realm 
required  qualities  of  administration  and  firmness,  and 
these  Arthur  displayed  in  a  remarkable  degree.  He  was 
in  every  way  a  King.  To  great  administrative  power  he 
added  the  faculty  of  gaining  the  love  and  devotion  of 
his  knights,  and  during  the  bloody  civil  war  which 
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immediately  broke  out  on  his  accession  he  showed  intrepid 
courage,  and  the  ready  decision  and  daring  of  a  great 

soldier. 

"And,  indeed,  he  seems  to  me 
Scarce  other  than  my  King's  ideal  knight, 
Who  reverenced  his  conscience  as  his  King; 
Whose  glory  was  redressing  human  wrong, 
Who  spake  no  slander,  no,  nor  listen'd  to  it; 
Who  loved  one  only  and  who  clave  to  her." 

With  splendid  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  his  time,  he 
gathered  round  him  many  knights  whom  he  fired  with 
love  of  high  and  noble  deeds,  from  whom  he  was  able 
to  obtain  allegiance  to  a  high  standard  of  chivalry. 
Purity  of  life,  courtesy  in  manners,  gentleness  to  women, 
an  eagerness  to  fight  for  the  right,  a  willingness  to  die 
rather  than  be  stained,  faithfulness  in  friendship, 
generosity  in  love  and  in  war,  these  were  the  things 
Arthur  taught  his  knights  to  strive  after,  and  if  they 
failed  they  failed  not  only  as  men  of  later  date  have 
failed,  but  they  failed  only  after  many  of  them  had 
striven  long  for  victory,  some  even  coming  close  to  their 
ideal.  For  a  space  the  King  attained  a  settled  govern- 
ment. -  He  had  many  powerful  subjects  who  had  been 
used  to  independence,  but  he — 

.     .     .     "  Thro'  the  puissance  of  his  Table  Round, 

Drew  all  their  petty  princedoms  under  him, 

Their  King  and  head,  and  made  a  realm  and  reign'd." 

But,  alas !  for  human  failings,  in  Arthur  himself  lay 
the  cause  of  much  of  the  disasters  of  his  later  life.  He 
did  not  observe  chastity,  and  his  son,  Mordred,  the  traitor, 
was  the  son  of  his  own  half  sister,  Queen  Morgan  le  Fay, 
and  it  was  this  son  who  usurped  his  throne  and,  leagued 
with  the  "  great  white  horse,"  fought  that  last  great  battle 
in  the  west  which  overthrew  for  a  time  all  Arthur's  work. 
Of  Arthur's  death  Mallory  says:- 
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"  Some  men  yet  say,  in  many  parts  of  England,  that  King 
Arthur  is  not  dead,  but  had,  by  the  will  of  our  Lord,  Jesu 
Christ,  entered  another  place ;  and  men  say  that  he  will  come 
again,  and  he  shall  win  the  Holy  Cross.  I  will  not  say  that 
it  shall  be  so,  but  rather  I  will  say  that  here  in  this  world  he 
changed  his  life.  But  men  say  that  there  is  written  upon 
his  tomb  this  verse:  — 

'  Here  lies  Arthur,  sometime  King,  King  also  in  the  future.'  " 

Of  all  the  companions  which  Arthur  drew  about  him 
and  the  Round  Table  he  loved  none  so  dear  as  he  loved  Sir 
Launcelot.  He  was  the  son  of  King  Ban  of  Benwicke, 
and  had  been  Arthur's  companion-in-arms  in  many 
stricken  fields.  In  their  battles  each  had  saved  the  other's 
life,  and  their's  was  a  tried  and  enduring  friendship :  — 

"  And  one  would  praise  the  love  that  link'd  the  King 
And  Launcelot.     How  the  King  had  saved  his  life 
In  battle  twice,  and  Launcelot  once  the  King's." 

Joined  to  great  comeliness  of  body  Launcelot  added  a 
strength  and  skill  in  arms  surpassing  all  his  fellows. 
These  physical  qualities  were  matched  by  the  greatness 
of  his  mind.  Magnanimous  in  battle,  faithful  in  love 
and  in  friendship,  of  immense  courage,  ever  ready  to  help 
and  succour  his  fellows  of  the  Round  Table,  loyal  to  the 
death,  true  to  his  word,  it  was  only  the  felon  and  caitiff 
knights  who  were  his  enemies.  He  had  the  power  of 
winning  men.  Envy  passed  him  by,  and  all  that  was 
good,  true,  noble,  and  valiant  in  Arthur's  Court  willingly 
acknowledged  him  as  the  best  knight  in  the  world.  To 
him  was  given  the  honour  of  bringing  for  his  King  the 
sweet  and  beautiful  Gwenevere  from  her  father,  King 
Leodegrance's  Court,  to  be  Arthur's  bride. 

He  was,  in  sooth,  a  very  true  and  perfect  gentile  knight 
and  but  for  his  one  sin  of  loving,  not  wisely  but  too  well, 
his  Queen,  would  have  been  given  to  him,  even  before 
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his  son,  Sir  Galahad,  the  achievement  of  the  Holy  Grail. 
He  is  the  hero  of  the  book,  for,  though  round  Arthur 
gathers  all  the  action  and  upon  Arthur  lies  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  yet  it  is  the  battles  and  tournaments, 
the  loves  and  adventures  of  Sir  Launcelot  which  are 
related  most  fully.  In  one  respect  he  is  greater  than 
his  King,  for  though  he 

"  Was  the  first  in  tournament, 

But  Arthur  mightiest  on  the  battlefield." 

Yet  was  Launcelot  far  truer  in  love.  Arthur  wandered 
more  than  once  from  his  Queen,  but  Launcelot  held  firmly 
to  his  love  for  Quenevere,  guilty  as  it  was,  and  only  by 
enchantment  was  he  ever  false  in  word  or  deed.  Of  him 
and  Elaine,  not  that  Elaine,  the  lily  of  Astolat,  but 
Elaine,  daughter  of  King  Pelleas,  came  Sir  Galahad,  but 
this  was  brought  about  by  the  sorceries  of  Dame  Brisen, 
Elaine's  waiting  woman,  who  made  her  mistress  to  appear 
like  the  Qiieen.  He  many  times  saved  the  Queen  from 
the  fire,  averring  always  that  she  was  true  and  pure  in 
body  and  that  no  guilty  love  endured  between  them.  In 
this  hfr  was  a  liar,  but  a  liar  not  from  bodily  fear  but 
from  a  devotion  to  the  laws  of  chivalry,  and  to  save  the 
honour  of  his  King  and  his  Table  Round,  and  to  avert 
the  dire  calamities  which  he  saw  would  come  upon  the 
country  if  Arthur's  throne  were  overset.  He  was  not 
iinaware  of  the  greatness  of  his  sin,  and  many  times 
repented  and  resolved  to  abandon  it,  but  the  snares  of 
earthly  affection  bound  him  with  strong  bonds  and  in 
the  end  brought  the  Round  Table,  Arthur,  Quenevere  and 
the  realm  into  irretrievable  ruin  and  disaster.  Caught 
in  the  Queen's  chamber  by  Sir  Agravaine  and  Sir  Mordred 
and  fourteen  others,  who  had  laid  a  trap  for  the  purpose, 
he  by  pure  knighthood  and  force  of  arms  slew  many  of 
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them  and  escaped.  Arthur,  who  had  had  a  suspicion  of 
the  relations  between  his  knight  and  his  Queen,  had, 
with  the  magnanimity  of  a  noble  mind,  refused  to  give 
it  credence,  was  now  forced  to  accept  the  truth,  and  to 
attaint  his  Queen  with  high  treason.  Loyalty  kept  those 
who  loved  Sir  Launcelot,  true  to  the  King  and  many  of 
them  attended  what  was  to  have  been  the  burning  of 
Quenevere.  But  Launcelot  came  to  the  rescue  and  in  the 
hustling  of  the  fight  he  slew,  by  misadventure,  many  that 
loved  him.  Sir  Gaheris  and  Sir  Gareth,  who  were  un- 
armed, took  the  Queen  away  to  Launcelot's  castle  of  Joyous 
Gard.  And  now,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  both,  there  was 
open  war  between  Arthur  and  Launcelot,  and  though  the 
Pope  commanded  that  Arthur  should  again  receive  his 
Queen  and  a  truce  was  made  yet  Launcelot  had  to  avoid 
the  realm.  The  persistent  hatred  of  Sir  Gawaine,  earned 
by  the  death  of  his  two  brothers,  Gaheris  and  Gareth 
pursued  him  even  to  France.  Arthur  followed  him  there 
with  a  great  army,  leaving  Britain  to  Sir  Mordred  who, 
spreading  the  false  news  of  his  father's  death,  leagued 
with  the  heathen  chiefs  of  the  great  white  horse,  usurped 
the  throne,  and  endeavoured  to  force  the  Queen  to  wed 
him.  Reconciled  with  Launcelot,  much  against  Sir 
Gawaine's  wish,  Arthur  hurried  back  to  Dover,  where  he 
had  to  fight  a  bloody  battle  with  Mordred  before  he  could 
land,  and  where  Sir  Gawaine  got  his  death  stroke. 
Dying,  Sir  Gawaine  laid  aside  his  hatred,  and  told  his 
uncle,  the  King,  to  send  for  Sir  Launcelot,  who  came 
too  late  to  save  Arthur,  who  had  fought — 

Until   King  Arthur's   Table,   man   by  man, 
Had  fallen  in  Lyonesse  about  their  lord. 

The  King  had  passed  away,  and  Quenevere  had  fled  to 
a    convent.      Launcelot,    after    vainly    endeavouring    to 
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persuade  the  Queen  to  go  with  him  to  France,  flung  away 
sword  and  spear  and  shield  and  betook  himself  to  God 
dying  a  full,  true  and  holy  and  knightly  death. 

For  evermore,  day  and  night,  he  prayed,  but  needfully, 
"  as  nature  required ;  sometimes  he  slumbered  a  broken 
sleep,  and  always  he  was  lying  grovelling  upon  King 
Arthur's  and  Queen  Quenevere's  tomb,  and  there  was  no 
comfort  that  the  bishop,  nor  Sir  Bors,  nor  none  of  his 
fellows  could  make  him;  it  availed  nothing." 

So  we  leave  Sir  Launcelot.  Yet  I  have  a  belief  that  he 
was  no  phantom  of  the  imagination  but  had  a  real  and 
true  existence,  in  which  he  did  his  duty  to  the  best  of  his 
devoir,  failing  where  he  did  fail  through  human  weakness 
which  is  a  possession  of  all. 

Here  is  a  story  of  one  of  Sir  Launcelot's  adventures 
which,  although  it  does  not  appear  in  the  "  Morte 
d' Arthur,"  is  yet  of  such  interest  to  men  of  Manchester 
that  I  venture  to  give  it  you :  — 

And  by  adventure  Sir  Launcelot  came  riding  unto  the  town 
of  Mancestria,  which  was  situated  pleasantly  upon  two 
streams.  And  Sir  Launcelot  was  ware  of  many  people  making 
great  dole.  And  as  he  drew  nigh  the  town  the  lord  of 
Mancestria  came  riding  forth  and  greeted  Sir  Launcelot  fair 
and  courteously,  and  said: — "Wit  ye  well,  Sir  Launcelot,  we 
are  right  glad  of  your  coming,  for  I  let  you  to  wit  tliat  nigh 
unto  this  place  their  dwelleth  a  great  dragon,  who  doth 
grievous  damage  and  destroys  many  people  and  much  land. 
Many  noble  knights  have  assayed  him,  but  ever  he  hath  over- 
come them  and  he  hath  destroyed  many  good  knights  with  the 
fire  that  cornes  out  of  his  nostrils." 

"  Where  is  the  dragon,"  said  Sir  Launcelot. 

"  In  a  field  not  far  from  this  place,"  said  the  lord,  "  and 
wit  ye  well,  Sir  Launcelot,  I  know  of  no  knight  in  the  world 
except  it  be  you  that  may  overcome  him." 

"Well,"  said  Sir  Launcelot,  "I  will  rest  me  this  night  and 
on  the  morrow  I  will  assay  him  and  take  what  adventure  God 
may  send." 

So   for   that    night    Sir    Launcelot    hud    fair    lodging    with 
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that  lord.  And  on  the  morrow,  when  he  arose,  he  armed  him, 
and,  having  heard  mass,  he  set  forth  to  find  the  dragon.  And 
the  lord  of  Mancestria  and  all  the  people  thereof  cried  "  Jesu 
defend  thee,  Sir  Launcelot."  And  Sir  Launcelot  rode  by  the 
banks  of  a  fair  and  clear  stream  wherein  disported  themselves 
many  noble  fishes,  and  he  was  ware  as  he  rode  of  many  houses 
from  which  the  people  had  fled  being  sore  adred  of  the  dragon. 
And  after  riding  a  fair  while  Sir  Launcelot  was  ware  of  a 
great  smoke  and  fire,  and  as  he  looked  he  beheld  the  dragon 
lying  in  a  fair  field  hard  by  a  castle  builded  in  the  time  when 
the  Romans  had  rule  in  Britain.  And  the  dragon  was  so  large 
and  terrible  that  Sir  Launcelot  was  adred,  but  ever  he 
remembered  that  the  dragon  was  a  great  murderer  and  ever 
he  kept  in  mind  his  knightly  vows.  Then  he  lightly  avoided 
his  horse,  and,  taking  his  sword  in  his  hand,  he  approached 
nigh  unto  the  dragon,  and  ever  as  he  went  he  said : — "  Jesu, 
defend  now  thy  knight." 

Then  the  dragon  started  up  and  great  fires  came  out  of 
his  throat  that  it  was  wonder  to  behold.  Then  Sir  Launcelot 
dressed  himself  and  put  before  him  his  shield  and  cried  aloud 
to  the  dragon: — "Defend  thyself,  thou  murderer,  for  wit 
thou  well  I  have  come  to  destroy  thee."  And  the  dragon  said 
in  a  great  horrible  voice: — "Wit  thou  well,  Sir  Launcelot,  I 
shall  devour  thee." 

Then  issued  forth  great  flames  which  wrapped  Sir  Launcelot 
about  that  ever  the  people  who  were  beholding  deemed  that 
Sir  Launcelot  would  be  burnt.  But  Sir  Launcelot  knightly 
gave  the  dragon  many  strong  strokes,  and  they  fought  so 
many  hours  that  ever  the  people  wondered  that  Sir  Launcelot 
might  endure.  And  Sir  Launcelot  grew  faint,  for  the  heat 
was  great  and  he  had  fought  long  and  had  received  many 
sore  hurts,  and  he  deemed  that  it  was  his  last  fight. 

Then  he  remembered  him  of  the  folk,  and  crying  "  Jesu, 
help,"  he  lifted  up  his  shield,  which  before  had  hung  low, 
and  gave  the  dragon  many  wondrous  strokes,  and,  leaping 
on  the  dragon's  back,  he  with  much  labour  struck  off  his 
head.  And  ere  the  dragon  died  he  said: — "Sir  Launcelot 
wit  thou  well,  thou  hast  overcome  me  and  freed  this  people, 
but  know  that  after  many  days  my  smoke  will  return  and 
hang  over  this  country  and  no  man  shall  blow  it  away,"  and 
with  a  grisly  groan  he  died.  Then  was  much  joy  made  of  Sir 
Launcelot,  and  he  and  much  people  went  to  church  and  gave 
thanks  to  God  for  the  death  of  the  dragon. 
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In  Arthur  and  Launcelot  and  in  Quenevere  we  have  the 
spirit  of  the  book.  Not  that  the  other  knights  and  ladies 
are  without  character,  but  in  Arthur  is  the  ideal  King 
and  in  Launcelot  the  ideal  knight.  Mallory,  however, 
would  not  have  received  the  attention  and  study  of  our 
scholars  and  poets  had  he  not  had  a  deep  insight  into 
human  nature.  Sir  Gawaine,  the  eldest  son  of  Arthur's 
sister,  King  Lot's  wife,  was  a  good  and  noble  knight, 
and  did  many  deeds  of  arms,  but  said  Pelleas  to  him :  — 
"  Art  thou  not  he  whom  men  call  light  of  love." 
He  was  a  pleasure  loving  knight,  and  was  guilty  of 
great  treachery  towards  Pelleas.  This  knight  loved  to 
distraction  the  lady,  Ettarde,  who  in  return  gave  him 
nothing  but  scorn  and  contumely.  Ten  of  her  knights 
assailed  Pelleas,  and  were  all  overthrown,  but  for  love 
of  his  lady  he  suffered  them  to  take  and  bind  him  and 
to  bring  him  before  her  in  her  castle  where  she  treated 
him  despitef ully  in  order  to  turn  his  love  from  her.  Daily 
the  ten  knights  were  overcome,  and  one  such  encounter 
and  the  hard  treatment  which  followed  was  witnessed  by 
Gawaine — 

"  And   thro'    his   heart 
The  fire  of  honour   and   all  noble  deeds 
Flash'd,  and  he  called  I  strike  upon  thy  side — 
The  Caitiffs  !     '  Nay/  said  Pelleas,  '  but  forbear  ; 
He  needs  no  aid  who  doth  his  lady's  will.'  " 

When  Gawaine  was  made  to  understand  how  affairs 
stood  between  Pelleas  and  Ettarde,  he  arranged  that 
Pelleas  should  allow  him  to  take  all  his  arms  except  his 
sword  and  should  then  inform  Ettarde  that  he  had  slain 
Pelleas,  undertaking  to  so  work  upon  the  lady  as  to  gain 
for  Pelleas  in  three  days  her  love  in  place  of  the  scorn 
and  hate  she  now  had  for  him.  This  agreement  having 
been  made,  Sir  Gawaine  rode  unto  the  castle  of  the  lady 
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and  gained  admittance  because  he  said  he  had  slain 
Pelleas.  Once  in  the  castle,  Gawaine's  promise  to 
Pelleas  was  entirely  disregarded,  and  he  himself  obtained 
the  lady's  love.  After  two  sleepless  nights,  Pelleas, 
impatient  for  Sir  Gawaine's  news,  approached  the  castle, 
and,  finding  the  doors  open,  went  in  only  to  find  in  one 
of  three  pavilions  erected  in  the  court-yard  Gawaine  and 
Ettarde  asleep  in  each  others  arms.  To  slay  them  both 
was  Pelleas's  first  impulse,  but  remembering  his  oath  of 
brotherhood  to  the  King  and  thinking  shame  to  slay  a 
sleeping  knight  he  laid  his  naked  sword  across  their 
throats  "and  bounded  forth  and  vanish'd  thro'  the  night." 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  dire  treachery,  Gawaiue 
proved  himself  a  good  and  faithful  knight  of  the  Table 
Round,  but  because  of  the  impurity  of  his  thoughts  and 
actions  he  was  one  of  those  who  never  could  achieve  the 
quest  of  the  Holy  Grail. 

In  considering  the  "  Morte  d' Arthur  "  it  would  be  like 
leaving  out  Hamlet  from  the  play  to  leave  out  the  quest 
of  the  Holy  Grail.  Gawaine  was  the  first  to  declare  his 
intention  of  following  the  quest,  and,  greatly  to  Arthur's 
grief,  many  of  his  best  knights  left  the  Court  to  find  the 
Holy  Cup.  The  legend  of  the  Holy  Grail  had  been 

"  Handed  down  thro'  five  or  six, 
And  each  of  these  a  hundred  winters  old, 
From  our  Lord's  time." 

and  the  whole  story  more  than  any  other  part  of  the 
Arthurian  romance  lays  hold  of  the  imagination. 

The  pursuit  of  an  ideal  lies  always  somewhere  in  men's 
minds,  and  companies  of  men  have  many  times  combined 
in  the  pursuit  of  some  object  which  promised  them  a 
higher  level  of  physical  and  moral  life.  That  the  Holy 
Cup  had  for  a  short  time  after  our  Lord's  death  travelled 
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about  tbe  world  healing  all  wickednesses  and  had  vanished 
because  of  the  prevalence  of  sin  was  one  of  the  articles 
of  faith  in  Arthur's  Court,  and  when  it  became  known 
that  one  or  two  knights  had  had  glimpses  of  the  cup  then 
enthusiasm  broke  out  and,  leaving  the  Round  Table,  they 
spread  into  many  countries  following  the  quest.  The 
quest  had  in  it  that  yearning  for  truth  and  beauty  which 
has  ever  made  the  heroes,  the  prophets,  and  the  teachers 
of  the  world.  If  it  could  be  attained  then,  indeed,  would 
they  be  freed  from  physical  pain  and  from  the  degrada- 
tion of  sin.  Quickened  by  Christian  symbolism  it 
expressed  and  signified  for  the  knights  their  noblest  and 
deepest  longings. 

Arthur  saw  with  sad  forebodings  the  departure  of  his 
best  knights. 

"  Alas  !  "  said  he  to  Sir  Gawaine,  "  ye  have  nigh  slain  me 
with  the  vow  and  promise  that  ye  have  made,  for  through  you 
ye  have  bereft  me  of  the  fairest  fellowship  and  the  truest 
of  knighthood,  that  ever  were  seen  together  in  any  realm  of 
the  world ;  for  when  they  shall  depart  from  hence  I  am  sure 
that  all  shall  never  meet  more  in  this  world,  for  there  shall 
many  die  in  the  quest  and  so  it  forethinketh  me  a  little,  for 
I  have  Joved  them  as  well  as  my  life." 

To  the  King  the  quest  was  denied;  he  had  the  duties 
of  his  kingship,  his  realm  to  guard,  his  people  to  govern. 

"  The   King  must   guard 
That  which  he  rules,  and  is  but  as  the  hind 
To  whom  a  space  of  land  is  given  to   plow, 
Who  may  not  wander  from  the  allotted  field 
Before  the  work  be  done." 

And  to  none  but  Sir  Galahad  and  to  Sir  Percivale  was 
grunted  the  real  achievement.  Many  of  the  men,  as  Sir 
Gawaine  and  Sir  Ector  de  Maris,  were  by  reason  of  the 
lightness  of  their  lives  and  the  impenitence  of  their 
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hearts  denied  even  the  usual  errant  adventures,  and  gave 
up  the  quest  in  disgust.  Others  soon  relinquished  all 
efforts,  others  were  slain,  and  so  at  the  end  it  was  a  sadly 
diminished  court' that  gathered  at  Canielot.  Sir  Launce- 
lot  had  been  vouchsafed  a  sight  of  the  Holy  Cup,  but  his 
guilty  passion  for  Quenevere  brought  upon  him  much 
pain  and  humiliation,  and  prevented  him  from  the  full 
achievement.  He  was,  he  was  told,  the  best  knight  in 
the  world  in  all  earthly  battles,  but  in  spiritual  matters 
were  many  better.  The  man  that  did  achieve  it  was  Sir 
Galahad,  Sir  Launcelot's  son,  the  maiden  knight  who 
had  kept — 

"  Fair  thro'  faith  and  prayer 
A  virgin  heart  in  work  and  will." 

Comely  in  person,  fair  and  debonair  in  mind,  of  spotless 
charity,  of  undaunted  courage,  of  the  most  knightly 
courtesy,  having  the  deepest  religious  convictions,  he  was 
endowed  with  all  the  qualities  to  see  the  cup.  A  difficult 
quest,  indeed,  when  only  the  perfect  can  attain  it,  and 
when  attained  a  useless  one  to  the  general  body  of  men, 
because  its  attainment  means  the  leaving  of  this  world. 
But  it  was  the  highest  conception  those  old  knights  had 
of  what  was  true  and  desirable.  To  me  Sir  Galahad,  with 
all  his  perfection,  is  less  interesting  than  Sir  Launcelot, 
Sir  Gawaine,  Sir  Tristram  or  Sir  Palomides,  who  had 
thoughts  and  feelings  and  imperfections  which  I  recog- 
nise, and  who  made  strenuous  efforts  to  live  and  work. 
One  other  perfect  knight  there  was,  Sir  Percivale,  whose 
sister  also  was  the  perfect  maiden.  Sir  Bors  also  had  one 
small  speck  only  on  his  white  robe,  and  these,  with  Sir 
Galahad,  were  specially  favoured,  and  protected  by 
heaven.  With  the  insight  of  a  poet,  Tennyson,  in  his 
"  Idylls  of  the  King,"  at  the  end  of  the  Holy  Grail,  makes 
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Arthur  say  that  the  best  ideal  is  the  performance  of  the 
daily  work :  — 

"  But,  being  done, 

Let  visions  of  the  night  or  of  the  day 
Come  as  they  will." 

With  the  ending  of  the  quest  began  again  the  business 
of  the  Round  Table.  Many  seats  had  to  be  filled,  but 
new  knights  were  made  and  tournaments  were  held, 
adventures  were  undertaken,  battles  were  fought,  and 
Launcelot  and  Quenevere  resumed  their  old  relations. 

But  the  Holy  Grail  had  been,  as  Arthur  feared,  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  The  old  spirit  of  brotherhood 
was  undermined  and  envy,  hatred  and  malice  lifted  their 
dreadful  heads,  and  brought  death  to  the  Court  and  dire 
disaster  to  the  kingdom.  Arthur's  Court  was  very  much 
like  any  other  collection  of  men,  it  had  in  it  indeed  a 
great  deal  of  human  nature,  and  so  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  remaining  knights  only  in  the  bulk. 

There  was  the  chivalrous  knights,  as  Sir  Launcelot,  Sir 
Tristram,  Sir  Ector,  Sir  Gaheris,  Sir  Gareth,  Sir  Bors, 
Sir  La  Cote  Mai  Taille,  and  the  two  converted  Saracens, 
Sir  Safere  and  Sir  Palomides;  there  were  the  treacherous 
and  malicious  knights,  as  Sir  Agravaine  and  Sir  Mordred, 
Sir  Meliagraunce  and  Sir  Mador.  And  for  a  time  they 
endured,  inspired  by  the  master  mind  of  Arthur,  but  at 
the  last  were  ruined  and  dispersed  by  those  weaknesses 
which  have  from  time  immemorial  ruined  many  fair 
kingdoms  and  wrecked  many  noble  lives. 

Mallory  would  have  been  wanting  in  the  true  metal  of 
an  author  and  a  poet  had  he  not  had  a  high  appreciation 
of  women.  His  appreciation,  it  is  true,  was  a  fifteenth 
century  one,  by  which  women,  as  being  of  the  same  sex 
as  the  Virgin  Mary,  had  to  be  reverenced  and  guarded 
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and  treated  with  all  gentleness  and  courtesy.  Yet  tliey 
were  the  weaker  sex  physically  and  mentally,  and  owed  a 
strict  obedience  to  their  lords  and  masters.  We  of  this 
later  generation  have  come  not  to  expect  such  obedience, 
but  in  Mallory's  time  meekness  and  obedience  were  held 
to  be  their  chief  virtues.  Yet  other  qualities  were  allowed 
them  subject  to  their  possessing  the  two  cardinal  virtues 
named.  In  Queen  Quenevere  we  have,  I  will  not  say, 
the  highest  that  Mallory  conceived  of  womanhood,  for 
this  was  supposed  to  be  with  those  who,  like  Sir  Percivale's 
sister,  kept  a  strict  and  perpetual  chastity,  but  a  woman 
who  but  for  her  one  deadly  sin  would  have  been  the 
greatest  of  all  earthly  queens.  Of  royal  family,  stately 
and  beautiful  in  person,  sweet  and  courteous  in  manner,' 
knowing  what  was  due  to  a  queen,  she  was  in  all  respects 
but  one  a  fitting  companion  to  her  lord  and  gave  him  real 
assistance  in  the  terrible  difficulties  of  his  task. 

If  Arthur  might  in  many  ways  be  compared  to  the 
Prince  Consort,  Quenevere  also  might  be  compared  to 
Queen  Victoria.  She  had  the  same  faculty  of  gaining 
the  affection  of  her  people,  she  had  the  same  tenderness 
for  them,  she  excited  the  same  devotion  and  reverence. 
Many  of  the  knights  charged  themselves  with  the  special 
duty  of  her  protection  and  gloried  in  being  called  the 
Queen's  knights.  At  their  head- was  Launcelot,  and  those 
whom  he  led  had  such  faith  and  confidence  in  both,  that 
it  required  the  plainest  evidence  to  convince  them  that 
the  love  between  the  Queen  and  the  knight  was  more 
than  the  pure  love  a  knight  should  have  for  his  lady, 
whether  the  lady  was  married  or  not. 

Even  when  her  guilt  could  no  longer  be  hidden,  they 
still  had  their  love  for  her  and  Sir  Launcelot,  and  were 
ready,  as  Sir  Bors  said,  to  take  "  the  woe  with  the  wealth 
and  take  it  patiently,  and  thank  our  Lord  God  for  it." 
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To  Quenevere  had  come  that  greatest  of  misfortunes 
to  be  wedded  to  the  wrong  man,  a  man  who  though  she 
recognised  his  Stirling  worth  of  character  and  did  what  she 
could  to  help  him,  yet  she  could  not  love.  Where  her 
affection  was  set  there  it  remained,  and,  though  guilty 
with  Sir  Launcelot,  she  would  not,  could  not,  have  been 
guilty  with  others.  Joined  to  her  affection  was  a  fierce 
and  unreasoning  jealousy,  if  indeed  jealousy  can  be  any- 
thing, but  fierce  and  unreasonable.  Sir  Launcelot  must 
not  fight  in  any  other  lady's  quarrel,  and,  though  by 
enchantment  he  was  brought  to  Elaine,  Pelleas's  daughter, 
yet  she  could  not  forgive  him,  and  drove  him  from  the 
court  and  into  madness  by  the  terrible  nature  of  her 
accusations.  She  suffered  as  keenly  as  he,  but  the 
queenliness  of  her  nature  allowed  her  to  make  no  outward 
sign.  And,  when  the  crash  came,  her  repentance  and 
endurance  was  greater  than  Sir  Launcelot's.  She  refused 
to  flee  with  him  to  Joyous  Gard,  preferring  to  stand  her 
trial  for  treason,  and  when  her  lord,  Arthur,  was  gone 
she  refused  again  to  go  with  Launcelot  as  his  wife. 

Tennyson  makes  her  to  turn  her  love  from  the  knight 
to  the  ~King.  Too  late  she  recognises  the  higher  and 
better  character  of  Arthur,  who  takes  his  farewell  of  her, 
telling  her  to  let  no  man  deem  that  he  does  not  love  her 
still,  though  her  sin  has  created  an  unsurpassable  barrier 
between  them.  So  she  ends  her  days  in  the  convent  with 
the  nuns,  and  there 

"  Dwelt  with  them,  till  in  time  their  Abbess  died, 

Then  she,  for  her  good  deeds  and  her  pure  life, 

And  for  power  of  ministration  in  her, 

And  likewise  for  the  high  rank  she  had  borne, 

Was  chosen  Abbess,  there  an  Abbess  lived 

For  three  brief  years,  and  there  an  Abbess  past 

To  where  beyond  these  voices  there  is  peace." 
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There  is  no  definite  word  portrait  in  the  "  Morte 
d'Arthur,"  but  in  Queen  Morgan  le  Fay,  Arthur's  sister, 
we  have  the  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  woman.  Through 
her  sorcery  she  tries  many  times  to  kill  Arthur  that  her 
husband  may  have  his  kingdom,  or,  rather,  that  her 
paramour  may,  for  one  of  her  sons,  surprised  her  in  the 
act  of  killing  King  Urience  as  he  slept.  She  was  a  great 
enchantress,  could  turn  herself  and  her  knights  into  stones 
to  escape  pursuit,  could  enchant  knights  and  weapons, 
and  do  all  for  the  gratification  of  her  own  ambitions  and 
lust.  She  evidently  did  not  observe  the  virtues  of  meek- 
ness and  obedience  as  the  ideas  of  the  age  required,  and 
would  to-day  have  been  a  great  claimant  for  the 
superiority  of  her  sex. 

In  Dame  Elaine,  the  mother  of  Sir  Galahad,  we  have 
the  woman  of  ability,  who  was  willing  to  render  obedience 
to  her  father,  and  to  him  whom  she  regarded  as  her  lord, 
although  it  meant  the  sacrifice  of  her  greatest  treasure. 
Yet  she  was  capable  of  fighting  for  her  own  as  in  her 
defiance  of  the  Queen  and  in  her  rebuke  of  her  guilty 
love  and  vehement  jealousy.  Loving  Launcelot  with  all 
her  heart,  she  was  willing  to  have  him.  on  his  own  terms, 
regarding  him  as  her  husband,  and  refusing,  for  his  sake, 
many  wealthy  and  noble  knights.  Allowing  for  our 
different  standpoint,  she  was  a  fair,  a  noble  and  a  chaste 
dame,  worthy  to  be  the  companion  of  the  best,  and  the 
mother  of  the  most  perfect  knight  of  the  world. 

Eound,  however,  Elaine,  the  lily  maid  of  Astolat,  the 
fair,  the  loveable,  has  gathered  the  sweetest  Idyll.  In  his 
adventures,  Sir  Launcelot  came  to  the  Castle  of  Sir 
Bernard  of  Astolat  and  craved  lodgings,  and  on  the 
morrow,  when  he  would  part,  he  borrowed  from  his  host 
the  shield  of  his  son,  Sir  Torre,  an  unknown  shield,  and 
left  his  own  in  the  care  of  Elaine.  Xot  knowing  who 
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he  was,  she  yet  perceived  him  to  be  a  full  noble  knight, 
and  carefully  tended  the  shield,  marking  all  the  dents 
and  damages  which  told  of  battles  past.  So  there  grew 
up  in  her  heart  a  pure  and  beautiful  love  for  this  unknown 
knight,  and  when  Launcelot  came  again,  this  time  well 
known,  she  prevailed  on  him  with  her  innocence  and  her 
beauty  to  wear  her  token,  a  red  sleeve  embroidered  with 
pearls,  in  a  coming  tournament  to  be  held  before  the 
Queen  and  King.  And  this  he  did,  though  against  his 
usual  custom.  Victorious  as  usual,  he  returned  to  the 
castle,  and  when  the  lily  maid  perceived  that  the  last 
farewell  was  at  hand,  her  love  could  not  be  kept  back, 
and  she  craved  she  might  be  taken  on  any  terms  with 
her  knight.  With  knightly  chivalry  and  courtesy  Sir 
Launcelot  refused  her  request,  and  of  that  refusal  she 
died,  having  ordained  that  her  body  should  be  placed 
in  a  barge  and  steered  down  the  river  past  the  palace  of 
the  King  at  Camelot.  So  this  was  done;  she  holding  in 
her  lifeless  hand  an  artless  letter  declaring  the  cause 
of  her  death.  As  the  barge  neared  the  palace  it  was 
espied  by  the  Queen  and  Launcelot,  also  by  Arthur,  and 
was  the  outcome  of  a  mad  outburst  of  jealousy  on  the 
Queen's  part.  Elaine  was  taken  from  the  barge,  and 
buried  with  all  solemnity  and  magnificence,  but  she  left 
behind  her  an  aroma  of  sweetness  and  innocence  which 
still  endures,  and  will  endure,  in  the  pages  of  Mallory 
and  in  Tennyson's  idyll  of  Launcelot  and  Elaine. 

The  book  has  the  saving  grace  of  humour,  and  in  the 
damsel  Lynette  we  have  humour  of  the  merry,  biting, 
sarcastic  order.  Coming  to  the  court  in  quest  of  a  knight 
who  should  free  her  sister  and  her  sister's  lands  from 
oppression,  she  is  given  Gareth,  he  of  the  beautiful  hands, 
Gawaine's  youngest  brother,  who  had  spent  a  year  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  palace  and  who  had  but  lately  been  made 
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knight.  At  this  she  is  highly  offended,  aiid,  though  she 
cannot  escape  his  company,  yet  the  fairest  knightly  deeds 
which  he  performs  in  her  cause  cannot  get  from  her 
anything  but  scornful  satirical  jibes.  Says  she:  — 

Methouglit 

Knave,  when  I  watcht  t-hee  striking  on  the  bridge 
The  savour  of  thy  kitchen  came  upon  me 
A  little  faintlier,  but  the  wind  hath  changed; 
I  scent  it  twentyfold." 

At  last,  through  sheer  courage  and  attainment,  he  wins 
from  her  respect.  His  quietness  under  her  jibing  tongue 
hath  convinced  her  that  he  comes  of  gentle  blood,  and 
so  he  did,  for  he  was  a  king's  son,  and  ever  afterwards 
she  made  merry  with  him,  and  was  evidently  a  damsel 
of  wit  and  resource.  She  helps  him  to  her  sister,  whose 
lands  he  frees  from  a  tyrant,  but  will  have  none  of  the 
loose  ideas  as  to  when  they  were  to  come  together,  which 
were  often  acted  upon  by  the  knights  of  the  Round 
Table. 

There  are  many  other  dames  and  ladies  in  the  "  Morte 
d'Arthur  "  as  Ettare,  who  played  so  shameful  a  part  with 
Gawaine  against  Pelleas,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  the  stead- 
fast friend  of  Arthur,  who  gave  him  Excalibur,  and  who 
bore  away  his  wounded  body  to  the  Isle  of  Avalon,  there 
to  await  the  call  of  England's  urgent  need.  Queen 
Isolde,  wife  of  traitorous  King  Mark  of  Cornwall,  and 
Sir  Tristram's  love,  and  many  more,  but  those  I  have 
named  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  all. 

Just  a  few  words  on  Tennyson's  "  Idylls  of  the  King." 
Mallory's  book  is  a  mine  in  which  many  have  found  gems, 
and  none  has  set  those  gems  more  beautifully  than 
Tennyson.  He  has  taken  Mallory's  rough  diamonds  and 
has  polished  them  into  brilliants  of  the  first  water,  giving 
them  settings  of  sweet  flowers,  charming  landscapes  lighted 
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by  the  sun,  shaken  by  the  tempest,  and  made  exquisite 
by  the  touch  of  the  rosy  finger  of  morn.  Anyone  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  Mallory's  book  with 
Tennyson's  poems  will  acknowledge  on  how  higher  a  plane 
the  poems  stand.  Of  course,  the  Idylls  deal  only  with  a 
few  of  the  books  of  the  "  Morte  d' Arthur." 

"The  Coming  of  Arthur,"  "Gareth  and  Lynette,"  "The 
Marriage  of  Geraint "  and  "  Geraint  and  Enid,"  "  Balin 
and  Balan,"  "  Merlin  and  Vivien,"  "  Launcelot  and  Elaine," 
"  Pelleas  and  Ettare,"  "  Quenevere,"  and  "  The  Passing 
of  Arthur,"  though  the  whole  of  the  Idylls  are  but  a  few 
of  the  subjects  treated  in  the  book.  Two  of  these, 
indeed,  "The  Marriage  of  Geraint"  and  "  Geraint  and 
Enid,"  are  taken  from  the  Mabinogion,  yet  they  throw 
a  wonderful  light  upon  the  "  Morte  d'Arthur,"  and  should, 
in  future  editions  of  the  latter  work,  be,  if  possible,  bound 
up  with  it.  Besides  the  Idylls,  Tennyson  has  a  fine  and 
stirring  poem  on  Sir  Galahad,  and  a  beautifully  tender  one 
on  "  The  Lady  of  Shalott," 

Mallory's  and  Tennyson's  must  have  been  kindred 
minds.  In  a  Middle  Age  way  Mallory  had  as  clear 
a  vision  of  the  pure  and  beautiful  and  the  true  as 
had  Tennyson  in  his  nineteenth  century  view.  They 
both  recognised  the  value  of  manliness  in  man  and  of 
purity  in  woman;  they  both  spoke  and  wrote  and  fought 
for  a  high  standard  of  knightly  excellence;  one  looked 
for  it  in  his  kings  and  lords,  the  other  found  it  not  only 
in  his  King  and  Queen,  but  passionately  desired  it  for 
his  country  and  his  countrymen. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  these  old  knight  errants  were 
extravagant  and  fantastic  and  even  ridiculous  in  what 
they  did.  Not  so;  the  virtues  of  one  age  are  the  vices 
of  another,  and  if  Sir  Launcelot  or  Sir  Gawaine  or  Sir 
Bors  or  Sir  Gareth  conceived  it  to  be  their  knightly  duty 
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to  go  about  the  country  killing  other  knights  in  combat, 
fighting  any  felon  knights  they  met,  redressing  with  the 
rude  violence  of  the  sword,  the  wrongs  and  robbery  of 
rapine,  then  if  they  did  that  they  were  doing  P,  good 
work.  There  was  need  for  such  deeds  in  a  time  when 
almost  every  man's  hand  was  against  his  fellow  man,  and 
these  old  knight  errants  were  certainly  laying  the 
foundation  and  building  up  a  social  fabric  which,  whilst 
being  far  from  perfect,  has  in  it  the  seeds  and  even  many 
of  the  fruits  of  righteousness  and  justice.  In  the  order  of 
worldly  events,  the  knight  errants  did  their  devoir  in  the 
work  of  destroying  disorder  and  crime  and  we  should 
not  be  doing  justice  to  ourselves  if  we  did  not  remember 
them  with  gratitude  and  admiration. 


PASTOR  MORITZ'S  VISIT  TO  ENGLAND  IN  1782. 
By  J.  J.  RICHARDSON. 

HPHE  little  book,  upon  which  I  purpose  making  a  few 
comments,  consists  of  a  series  of  letters  written  in 
England,  in  the  year  1782,  by  a  young  German  clergyman 
to  a  friend  of  his,  a  professor  in  Berlin. 

These  letters  were  first  published  in  Berlin  in  1783, 
and  were  very  favourably  received.  Twelve  years  later 
an  English  translation  appeared,  a  copy  of  which  is  now 
seldom  to  be  met  with.  The  letters  also  formed  part  of 
the  second  volume  of  Pinkerton's  "  Collection  of  Voyages 
and  Travels,"  and,  not  many  years  ago,  were  included  by 
Professor  Henry  Morley  among  the  pocket  volumes  of 
Cassell's  National  Library.  Their  author,  Charles  Philip 
Moritz,~had  learnt  our  language,  and  become  a  worshipper 
of  our  greatest  poet — Milton.  With  the  acquisition  of 
this  knowledge,  and  the  growth  of  this  love,  had  come  a 
keen  desire  to  visit  England;  and  this  desire,  despite  a 
scantily-filled  purse,  he  decided  to  gratify.  What  is  of 
more  importance  to  us  nowadays,  is  that  he  should  have 
written,  whilst  the  impressions  were  fresh  upon  his  mind, 
this  bundle  of  letters  to  his  friend  in  Berlin,  and  thus 
given  us  a  glimpse  of  England,  and  of  English  manners 
and  customs,  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  singularly 
sympathetic  observer. 

Pastor    Moritz   was    young,    impressionable,    and    not 
difficult  to  please;  nor  disposed  to  make  any  pretence  of 
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hiding  his  pleasure.  He  mostly  enjoyed  what  he  saw, 
and  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  so.  What  discomforts 
and  annoyances  he  endured,  and  they  were  not  by  any 
means  few,  he  made  light  of.  In  the  moments  of  his 
worst  experiences  he  took  his  beloved  Milton  from  his 
pocket  and,  amid  the  stately  music  of  "  Paradise  Lost "  he 
forgot  the  petty  worries  of  passing  events. 

Whilst  keenly  observant  of  what  he  saw  around  him, 
there  is  never,  a.t  any  time,  any  trace  of  the  grumbling, 
dissatisfied,  dis-illusioned  spirit.  However  great  his  annoy- 
ance he  never  ventures  upon  abuse,  and  hardly  even  of 
finding  fault  with  the  country  he  is  visiting.  He  is  prone, 
with  the  buoyancy  of  youth,  to  look  upon  the  bright  side 
of  things,  and  consequently  his  letters  are  delightfully 
pleasant  reading.  As  to  their  style,  let  me  admit  at  once, 
that  it  is  neither  brilliant,  forcible  nor  witty.  There  is 
no  attempt  at  humour  nor  any  of  the  search,  so  character- 
istic of  the  present-day  stylist,  for  exaggerated  or  recon- 
dite phrases.  You  may  call  it  plain  and  homely,  for  it 
neither  glows  with  distinction,  nor  bristles  with  paradox. 
Its  charm  lies  in  its  sincerity  and  simplicity.  If,  as  one 
dictum  has  it,  the  style  is  the  man,  what  more  could  one 
expect  from  a  simple,  good-natured,  kindly  man,  than 
that  he  should  write  naturally  and  sympathetically  of 
wliat  interested  him. 

Were  I  to  venture  upon  finding  a  fault  I  would  say 
that  his  intense  enjoyment  of  our  scenery  makes  him  lose 
the  true  perspective  when  he  conies  to  write  of  it.  The 
epithets  he  lavishes  upon  the  Thames  valley  and  the 
Derbyshire  dales  would  leave  him  poverty  stricken  in 
language  were  he  called  upon  to  describe  Nature  in  her 
grander  aspects.  But,  as  Englishmen,  we  can  readily 
pardon  him  his  excessive  praises  of  our  beautiful  country. 

When  the  nineteenth  century  had  run  its  course  our 
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newspapers  were  full  of  paeans  of  praise  of  the  wonderful 
changes  that  had  taken  place,  and  the  marvellous  progress 
that  had  been  made  during  the  hundred  years.  One  im- 
pression left  upon  my  mind  after  reading  these  letters  is 
not  how  much  things  have  changed  since  they  were 
written,  but  how  little  different,  at  heart,  is  the  English 
nation  of  to-day  from  what  it  was  120  years  ago.  Allow- 
ances must  be  made,  of  course,  for  the  superficial  changes 
wrought  by  the  application  of  steam  power  to  manu- 
facturing and  locomotion,  with  the  consequent  rapid 
growth  of  large  centres  of  population.  But  having  made 
these,  in  our  efforts  to  see  beneath  the  surface  of  things, 
there  is  so  much  that  struck  our  German  visitor  as 
characteristic  of  the  English  nation,  and  which  still 
remains  so,  that  the  majority  of  his  observations  seem  to 
me  as  true  nowadays,  as  I  presume  they  were  when  he 
wrote  his  letters. 

Pastor  Moritz  reached  London  in  the  month  of  June, 
1782 — the  month  of  roses  and  sunshine, — and  writes  to  his 
friend  that  the  weather  is  so  cold  that  he  is  "  obliged 
every  day  to  have  a  fire,"  and  adds  that :  — 

"  The  same  influenza  which  I  left  in  Berlin  I  have  had  the 
hard  fortune  again  to  find  here ;  and  many  people  die  of  it." 

So  that  we  see  even  120  years  ago  that  winter  lingered  not 
only  into  the  lap  of  May,  but  into  that  of  June;  and 
influenza  was  as  prevalent,  and  possibly  as  fashionable,  as 
in  our  own  days. 

What  impressed  him  most  upon  his  arrival  were  the 
mass  of  traffic,  the  numbers  of  coaches,  and  "  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  the  streets  are  lighted."  He 
notes  the  well-dressed  condition  of  the  people,  and  is 
struck  by  their  cleanliness.  He  says  :  — 
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Fashion  is  so  generally  attended  to  among  the  English- 
women that  the  poorest  maid-servant  is  careful  to  be  in  the 
fashion.  They  seem  to  be  particularly  so  in  their  hats  and 
bonnets.  .  .  .  The  Englishman  seems  to  prefer  dark 
colours.  If  you  wish  to  be  full  dressed  you  wear  black. 
Officers  rarely  wear  their  uniforms,  but  dress  like  other 
people. 

Could  any  description  be  more  accurate  if  it  were 
written  of  the  present  day,  even  to  the  detail  of  Mary 
Jane's  love  of  a  fine  hat?  He  praises  our  fine,  wheaten 
bread,  and  excellent  butter  and  cheese,  but  deplores  our 
inability  to  make  coffee.  One  delicacy,  which  was  evidently 
new  to  him,  he  particularly  relishes,  and  minutely 
describes  its  preparation — that  of  hot,  buttered  toast. 

Having  spent  a  day  or  two  walking  about  London,  he 
commences,  seriously,  to  see  its  sights.  From  a  young 
clergyman  one  would,  not  unnaturally,  expect  St.  Paul's 
and  Westminster  Abbey  to  have  premier  places.  But  no ! 
his  first  references  are  to  those  gay  resorts  of  pleasure  and 
dissipation  —  Vauxhall  Gardens,  llanelagu,  and  the 
theatres.  He  is  delighted  with  the  well-dressed  crowds 
and  the  brilliancy  of  the  illuminations,  in  what  he  terms 
"  a  kind  of  magic  rotunda,  where  all  the  beau  monde  of 
London  move  perpetually  round  and  round." 

With  the  gardens  he  is  disappointed,  but  does  not  omit 
to  tell  his  friend  that :  — 

I  had  not  been  here  long  before  I  was  accosted  by  a  young 
lady  who  was  walking  there,  and  who,  without  ceremony, 
offered  me  her  arm,  asking  me  why  I  walked  thus  solitarily. 

Vauxhall  and  Ranelagh  no  longer  exist,  but  the  London 
of  to-day — or  to-night,  should  I  say — has  its  Piccadilly 
Circus  and  Eegent  Street. 

He  reads  our  newspapers,  and  finds  that  electricity  is 
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all  the  rage,  and  also  that  :  "  Of  puffs  the  English  news- 
papers are  daily  full,  particularly  of  quack  medicines  and 
empirics,  by  means  of  which  many  a  one  here  (and  among 
others  a  German)  are  become  rich."  This  sounds  like  a 
reference  to  an  18th  century  Baron  Liebig,  of  meat  extract 
fame,  and  at  least  shows  there  were  giants  in  the  land 
before  Cockle,  Beecham,  and  Carter.  He  visits  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  gives  an  admirable  sketch  of  a  scene 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  finishes  this  by  saying 
that:- 

There  appears  to  be  much  more  politeness  and  more 
courteous  behaviour  in  the  members  of  the  Upper  House. 
But  he  who  wishes  to  observe  mankind  and  to  contemplate 
the  leading  traits  of  the  different  characters  most  strongly 
marked  will  do  well  to  attend  frequently  the  Lower  House. 

He  witnesses  the  election  of  a  Member  of  Parliament  for 
the  City  of  Westminster,  and  this  causes  him  to  reflect 
upon  the  intense  love  of  their  country  shown  even  by  the 
commonest  people,  and  also  what  he  calls  "  the  rampant 
spirit  of  liberty." 

Along  with  the  love  of  freedom  and  the  display  of 
individualism  he  notes  one  peculiarity  which  he  thinks  no 
bad  trait  in  our  national  character. 

I  must  here  observe  that  it  is  the  greatest  offence  you  can 
give  anyone  in  England  to  say  to  him  "  You  lie"  To  be 
called  a  liar  is  a  still  greater  affront,  and  "  You  are  a  damned 
liar  "  is  the  very  acme  of  vulgar  abuse. 

I  wish  I  could  think  that  my  next  extract  were  as  true  at 
the  present  time,  as  our  worthy  pastor  seems  to  have 
found  it  in  his  time.  He  is  referring  to  the  reverence 
shown  for  the  memories  of  Shakespeare,  Locke,  Milton 
and  Dry  den,  and  says  :  — 
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Certain  it  is  that  the  English  classical  authors  are  read 
more  generally,  beyond  all  comparison,  than  the  German, 
which  in  general  are  only  read  by  the  learned ;  or,  at  most, 
by  the  middle  class  of  people.  The  English  national  authors 
are  in  all  hands,  and  read  by  all  people,  of  which  the 
innumerable  editions  they  have  gone  through  are  a  sufficient 
proof. 

After  three  weeks  spent  in  London,  during  which  he 
saw  most  of  the  sights  of  the  town,  he  set  out  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  provinces.  He  had  decided  to  do  this  on 
foot,  and,  for  a  four  weeks'  walking  tour,  lie  tells  us :  — 

Four  guineas,  some  linen,  my  English  book  of  the  roads, 
and  a  map  and  pocket  book,  together  with  Milton's  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  which  I  must  put  in  my  pocket,  compose  the  whole  of 
my  equipage,  and  I  hope  to  walk  very  lightly  with  it. 

The  only  thing  lighter  than  this  very  modest  quantity  of 
luggage,  it  seems  to  me,  was  the  blithe  spirit  in  which 
he  commenced  his  journey. 

His  first  stopping  place  was  Richmond,  and  he  was  so 
delighted  with  the  natural  beauties  of  its  situation  that 
he  regrets  the  hours  he  had  wasted  in  London.  Next  he 
visits  Windsor,  where  he  observes  "  none  of  those 
circumstances  by  which  the  towns  in  Germany  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  villages — no  walls,  no  gates,  no 
sentries,  no  garrisons."  With  all  he  sees  he  is  charmed, 
but,  alas !  his  troubles  have  yet  to  begin.  He  soon  learns, 
from  sad  experience,  that  this  prosperous,  peaceful 
England  is  no  place  for  a  man  to  travel  on  foot;  at  least 
an  honest,  worthy  man.  All  such,  he  finds,  must  ride  in 
coaches,  or  on  horseback,  if  they  would  meet  with  the 
respect  and  accommodation  they  desire.  To  walk  meant 
that  you  were  either  a  tramp,  or  a  footpad,  and,  as  such, 
no  decent  innkeeper  was  willing  to  afford  you  shelter,  even 
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though,  like  Moritz,  you  had  money  enough  in  your  pocket 
to  pay  your  reckoning.  To  an  acquaintance  he  makes  on 
his  way,  he  remarks  how  curious  it  seemed  to  him  that  a 
people,  so  remarkable  for  acting  up  to  their  own  notions 
and  ideas,  did  not,  now  and  then,  travel  on  foot,  merely  to 
see  life  from  every  point  of  view. 

"  Oh,"  was  the  reply,  "  we  are  too  rich,  too  lazy,  and 
too  proud." 

When  he  did  get  shelter  he  was  rudely  treated  by  both 
innkeeper  and  servants,  and  on  one  occasion  had  to  share 
his  bedroom  with  a  drunken  soldier. 

At  another  time  he  tells  us,  when  dozing  in  the  kitchen 
of  an  inn,  that  the  people,  thinking  he  had  fallen  asleep, 
began 

Guessing  who  or  what  I  might  be.  One  woman  alone  seemed 
to  take  my  part,  and  said  "  I  daresay  he  is  a  well-bred  gentle- 
man." Another  scouted  that  notion  merely  because,  as  she 
said,  "  I  had  come  on  foot,  and  depend  on  it,"  said  she, 
"  he  is  some  poor  travelling  creature !  "  My  ears  yet  ring 
with  the  contemptuous  tone  with  which  she  uttered  "  poor 
travelling  creature." 

But  amidst  these  unpleasant  experiences  he  retains  his 
cheerfulness  and  his  admiration  for  the  country  of  his 
beloved  Milton. 

"  As  I  left  Windsor,"  he  writes,  "  I  was  literally  followed 
by  curses  and  abuses.  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  I  rejoiced 
when  I  once  more  perceived  the  towers  of  Windsor  behind  me. 
It  is  not  proper  for  wanderers  to  be  prowling  near  the  palaces 
of  kings,  and  so  I  sat  me  down,  philosophically,  in  the  shade 
of  a  green  hedge,  and  again  read  Milton,  no  friend  of  kings, 
though  the  first  of  poets.  Whatever  I  may  think  of  their 
inns,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  and  be  charmed  with 
this  country. 
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But  Moritz  had  a  quick,  ready  wit,  and  was  not  averse  to 
taking  a  hint  as  to  how  to  make  his  way  as  smoothly  as 
possible.  From  reading  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  which 
he  had  bought  second-hand  in  two  volumes  for  sixpence, 
he  learnt  that  it  was  wise  when  you  entered  an  inn,  to 
make  your  host  affable  by  asking  him  to  drink  with  you. 
And  Pastor  Moritz  was  not  the  less  ready  to  do  this 
because  he  had  little  liking  for  our  English  ale,  and  was 
glad,  when  his  host  drank  the  lion's  share.  He  notes 
that :  — 

The  English  innkeepers  are  in  general  great  ale  drinkers, 
and  for  this  reason  most  of  them  are  gross  and  corpulent, 
and  in  particular  they  are  plump  and  rosy  in  face. 

Perhaps  his  worst  experience  of  "  the  trade  "  was  at 
Dorchester,  near  Oxford,  where,  footsore  and  nearly  dead- 
beat,  he  was  refused  both  bed  and  food,  though,  for  ready 
money,  he  says,  they  let  him  have  a  pot  of  beer.  This 
occurrence,  however,  led  to  one  of  his  most  amusing 
adventures.  As  he  wearily  trudged  along  on  his  way  to 
Oxford  he  was  overtaken  by  a  stranger.  It  being  late  in 
.the  evening,  and  dark,  he,  at  first,  feared  the  man  might 
be  a  foot-pad.  He  turned  out  to  be  a  clergyman,  who,  it 
being  Sunday,  had  been  preaching  in  a  neighbouring 
village  and  was  now  on  his  way  back  to  Oxford.  They  at 
once  became  friendly  and  beguiled  the  tedium  of  their 
walk  by  much  discourse.  They  reached  Oxford  at  mid- 
night, and  the  clergvman  having  learnt  something  of  the 
pastor's  difficulties  in  finding  food  and  shelter  took  him 
to  an  inn —  the  "  Mitre."  Much  to  his  surprise  on  enter- 
ing the  room  he  "  saw  a  great  number  of  clergymen,  all 
with  their  gowns  and  bands  on,  sitting  round  a  large  table, 
each  with  his  pot  of  beer  before  him."  As  might  be 
expected  at  that  late  hour,  and  in  such  circumstances,  the 
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company  was  a  merry  one,  and  our  German  soon  found 
himself  quite  at  home,  and  interested  in  the  subjects 
under  discussion.  One  divine,  a  Mr.  Clerk,  having 
asserted  that  the  Bible  said  God  was  a  wine  bibber,  his 
recent  travelling  companion  fell  into  a  violent  passion, 
and  held  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  any  such 
passage  was  in  the  Bible. 

"  Waiter  !  fetch  a  Bible,"  called  out  Mr.  Clerk,  and  a  great 
family  Bible  was  brought  in,  and  opened  on  the  table  among 
all  the  beer  jugs. 

Mr.  Clerk  turned  over  a  few  leaves,  and  in  the  Book  of 
Judges,  ninth  chapter,  verse  viii.,  he  read,  "  Shall  I  leave 
my  wine,  which  cheereth  God  and  man." 

Upon  this  more  large  draughts  of  ale  were  consumed, 
and  the  conversation  turned  on  many  subjects,  until  "At 
last,  when  morning  drew  near,  one  reverend  gentleman 

suddenly  exclaimed,  '  D me,  I  must  read  prayers  this 

morning  at  All  Souls,"  and  with  this,  and  probably  the 
sight  of  jocund  day,  the  company  broke  up,  and  our  Pastor 
adds : — 

As  I  had  once  (though  in  so  singular  a  manner)  been  intro- 
duced into  so  reputable  a  society,  the  people  of  the  house 
made  no  difficulty  in  giving  me  lodging,  but  with  great 
civility  showed  me  a  very  decent  bed  chamber. 

I  am  almost  ashamed  to  own  that  next  morning,  when  I 
awoke,  I  had  got  so  dreadful  a  headache,  from  the  copious 
and  numerous  toasts  of  my  jolly  and  reverend  friends,  that 
I  could  not  possibly  get  up. 

Need  I  add.  that  this  happened  many  years  ago.  Long 
before  the  present  licensing  laws  were  in  force ;  long 
before  Oxford  saw  the  rise  of  the  Tractarian  movement, 
or  England  was  aware  that  it  possessed  a  Nonconformist 
conscience. 
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After  a  few  days  in  Oxford  lie  continued  his  journey 
north,  through  Stratford-on-Avon,  Birmingham  and 
Derby  to  Castleton;  returning  by  way  of  Nottingham  and 
Leicester  to  London,  from  whence  he  sailed  for  Hamburg. 

Space  does  not  permit  me  to  accompany  him  further  on 
his  seven  weeks  holiday  tour,  nor  record  any  more  of  his 
observations  and  reflections.  What  few  I  have  quoted 
are  not  by  any  means,  as  the  American  plagiarist  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  well-known  saying,  has  phrased  it,  "  the 
only  pebbles  on  the  beech."  These  letters,  with  all  their 
simplicity  and  unworldliness,  are  full  of  keen  insight  and 
shrewd  observation.  They  show  a  mind  vividly  in- 
terested in  all  that  passes  before  it,  and  an  impressionable 
nature  in  full  sympathy  with  the  most  diverse  happenings. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  only  say  that  "  when  next  I  take 
my  walks  abroad  "  I  should  wish  for  no  better  luck  than 
to  meet  as  kindly,  genial,  and  sympathetic  a  soul  as  the 
young  German  clergyman,  Charles  Philip  Moritz. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    COUNCIL    ON    THE    FORTY-FIRST 

SESSION. 


ONCE  again  the  Council  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club 
has  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  congratulate  the 
members  on  the  completion  of  a  very  successful  and  highly 
enjoyable  Session.  The  interest  and  attractiveness  of  the 
meetings,  if  the  attendance  at  them  be  a  true  gauge,  have 
been  greater  than  ever  before,  and  the  popularity  of  the 
Club  has  been  most  gratifyingly  proved  by  the  accession  of  an 
unusual  number  of  new  members.  A  very  pleasing  evidence 
of  the  vitality  of  the  Club  was  shown  throughout  the  Session 
by  the  almost  overwhelming  wealth  of  papers  offered  for 
acceptance,  some  of  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  defer 
for  future  use.  The  literary  merit  of  the  papers  read  reached 
a  high  standard,  and  their  variety  and  excellence  fully 
displayed  and  maintained  the  versatility  and  thoroughness  of 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  members.  The  proceedings  have 
been  agreeably  diversified  by  musical  and  special  evenings 
and  the  usual  conversazioni.  A  symposium  on  the  Modern 
Drama  was  productive  of  some  valuable  papers  and  a  most 
useful  and  suggestive  discussion.  Several  of  the  papers  read 
during  the  Session  have  been  printed  in  the  Manchester 
Quarterly.  It  was  with  deeply  felt  regret  that  the  intention 
of  the  Club  to  do  honour  in  some  form  to  Mr.  Philip  James 
Bailey,  the  author  of  "  Festus,"  had  to  be  relinquished  because 
of  the  death  of  the  poet  before  the  arrangements  for  that 
purpose  were  complete. 
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Twenty-two  ordinary  meetings  were  held  at  which  twenty-two 
papers  and  forty-five  short  communications  were  read.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  papers: — 

1902. 
Oct.    13.  Cuthbert  Evan  Tyrer:  In  Memoriam   JOHN  MORTIMER. 

,,     20.  Herbs  from  Gerard's  Garden Rev.  A.  W.  Fox. 

„     27.  Paul  Scarron  EDMUND  MERCER. 

Nov.     3.  Modern  Decadence  in  Manners  and  Morals J.  T.  FOARD. 

,,     10.  Lakeland  Sketches  L.  J.  OPPENHEIMER. 

„     17.  The  Mustel  Organ  JAMES  COWARD. 

„     24.  Advertisements  J.  H.  BROCKLEHURST. 

Dec.     1.  Bret  Harte MARK  BAILEY. 

„      8.  George  Bernard  Shaw WILLIAM  BAGSHAW. 

„     15.  George  Herbert  Rev.  W.  C.  HALL. 

1903. 
Jan.     5.  Philip  James  Bailey  GEORGE  MILNER. 

„     12.  Literary  Lumber Rev.  A.  W.  Fox. 

, ,     19.  Letters  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  FRED.  SMITH. 

,,     26.  Brantome EDMUND  MERCER. 

Feb.     2.  Charles  Lamb  as  a  Poet  JQHN  MORTIMER. 

,,      9.  Modern  Society  JOHN  ANGELL. 

,,     16.  Knights  and  Dames  of  the  Morte  d' Arthur  ...  GEORGE  SHONE. 

,,     23.  Piers  Plowman WALTER  BUTTERWORTH. 

Mar.     2.  Shakspeare's  Dark  Period   J.  CUMING  WALTERS. 

„       9.  The  Drama  and  its  Prospects  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH. 

,,     16.  Some  Aspects  of  Washington  Irving JOHN  MORTIMER. 

„     23.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots J.  T.  FOARD. 

The  short  communications  were  as  follows  : — 

1902. 
Oct.    13.  In  the  Kingsley  Country TINSLEY  PRATT. 

„      ,,    From  the  Fourpenny  Box J.  H.SWANN. 

,,     20.  Glimpses  of  Sicily THOMAS  KAY. 

„     ,,    XXXIII.  Quatrains  FRED.  SMITH. 

,,     27.  Marie  Corelli FRED.  JOHNSON. 

Nov.     3.  Ideals  and  Fads JOHN  WILCOCK. 

,,     10.  The  Roadmender  TINSLEY  PRATT. 

,,      „    J.  K.  Stephen H.E.CAMPBELL. 

„    24.  Poem  TINSLEY  PRATT. 

,,    24.  Two  Sonnets ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD. 

,.      ,,    Some  Women  of  the  Early  Dramatists J.  H  HOBBINS. 

Dec.      1.  Clergy  and  Fiction  GEO.  H.  BELL. 

,,       8.  Cheshire  Village  Characteristics  W.  V.  BURGESS. 

1903. 
Jan.     5.  Polyglot  Joe    THOS.  NEWBIGGING. 

,,      „    Sonnet B.  A.  REDFERN. 

,,     „    Verses ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD. 

„      ,,    Literary  Club  Alphabet EDWARD  MERCER. 

,.      12.  Kant's  Views  on  Spiritualism GUSTAV  JACOBY. 

„     ,,    Two  Poems TINSLEY  PRATT. 

,.     19.  Sally  Radcliffe JAMES  BRIERLEY. 

,,     26.  Summer  Ramble  in  Hampshire T.  CANN  HUGHES. 

Feb.     2.  Verses GEORGE  MILNER. 

„      „    Verses W.  E.  A.  AXON. 

Verses  ..  W.  V.  BURGESS. 
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Feb.  2.    Sonnet HUGH  STANNUS. 

„     Mild  Plea  for  the  Minor  Poet WM.  BAGSHAU. 

,,    Ecclesiastical  Affinities  of  the  Potatoe  ...Tnos.  NEWBIGGINO. 

,,    Carter's  History  of  English  Legal  Institutions.  EDGAR  ATTKIKS. 

„    The  Waits  that  Failed B.  A.  REDFERN. 

,,     Translation  from  Horace Rev.  W.  C.  HALL. 

,,    Another  Letter  to  Colin H.  E.  CAMPBELL. 

9.  Amateur  Journals FRED.  JOHNSON. 

16.  Latin  Poems  of  John  Milton WM.  WHITEHEAD. 

,,     John  Clare  J.  H.  SWANN. 

23.  A  Chapter  from  "Bachelor's  Hall"   H.  E.  CAMPBELL. 

,,     Pastor  Moritz's  Visit  to  England J.  J.  RICHARDSON. 

Mir.     2.  Dogs  in  Council J.  E.  CRAVEN. 

„    A  Cricket  Lullaby WM.  BAGSHAW. 

9.  The  Stage  and  Society   TINSLEY  PRATT. 

,,     Tendencies  and  Prospects  of  the  Modern  Drama... GEO.  MILNER. 

,,     From  the  Threepenny  Gallery J.  H.  BOBBINS. 

16.  John  Donne Rev.  W.  C.  HALL. 

„    Translation  from  Milton's  Latin  Poems.  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD. 

,,     Football  Verses B.  A.  REDFERN. 

23.  Some  Minor  Poetry  MARK  BAILEY. 

The  papers  and  short  communications  numbering  together 
sixty-seven  may  be  thus  classified: — Art  and  Music,  1;  Biblio- 
graphy, 3  ;  Biography,  6 ;  Criticism,  16 ;  History,  3  ;  Poetry  and 
Drama,  23 ;  Humour,  10 ;  Travel,  5. 

LIBRARY. 

The  Library  contains  630  volumes,  consisting  principally 
of  books  by  members  of  the  Club,  with  the  addition  of  some 
works  of  reference  and  a  number  of  volumes  by  local  authors 
or  of  local  interest.  Among  the  gifts  to  the  Library  during 
the  Session  there  have  been  Mr.  Tinsley  Pratt's  "  Sleepy 
Hollow,"  Mr.  Hugh  Stannus'  "  Romanesque  in  North  Italy," 
Mr.  Geo.  Hall's  "Heroes  of  the  Heart,"  and  Mr.  Allan 
Monkhouse's  "  Love  in  a  Life." 

EXCURSION. 

On  Saturday,  June  21st,  the  Annual  Excursion  was  taken. 
Picturesque  Shrewsbury  was  the  centre  of  attraction  of  the 
party,  and  an  exceedingly  pleasurable  day  was  spent  in 
exploring  the  town  and  its  historic  vicinity. 

INDEX  TO  TRANSACTIONS  AND  NEW  CATALOGUE. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Edward  Himmers,  dated 
December  25th,  1902,  offering  to  pay  for  the  printing  of  an 
Index  to  the  whole  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Club  (the  MSS. 
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of  which  had  already  been  prepared  at  the  expense  of  Mr. 
Walter  Butterworth),  for  the  preparation  and  printing 
of  a  new  Catalogue  of  its  Library,  and  a  List  of 
its  Pictures  and  other  possessions,  all  to  be  included 
in  a  volume  uniform  in  style  with  the  Transactions,  and  a 
copy  of  which  should  be  presented  to  each  member  of  the  Club. 
This  exceedingly  handsome  offer  was  warmly  accepted  by 
the  Council.  The  preparation  of  the  work  was  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Sutton  and  Mr.  Credland  and  is  now  in  hand.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  volume  will  be  ready  about  the  opening  of  the  next 
Session. 

ADDRESS    TO   THE    FREE    LIBRARIES'    COMMITTEE. 

The  Jubilee  of  the  establishment  of  Public  Free  Libraries 
in  this  City  having  been  arranged  to  be  celebrated  on  April 
2nd  and  3rd,  1903,  it  was  thought  desirable  that  an  address 
of  congratulation  on  the  occasion  should  be  presented  to  the 
Libraries'  Committee.  The  following  address  was  therefore 
adopted,  and  it  is  proposed  that  it  should  be  presented  by 
the  President  of  the  Club  at  the  public  meeting  to  be  held  in 
the  Whitworth  Hall,  Owens  College,  on  Friday,  April  3rd:  — 

"  The  Manchester  Literary  Club  respectfully  wishes  to  offer 
most  sincere  and  warm  congratulations  to  the  Libraries' 
Committee  of  the  Manchester  Corporation  upon  the  Jubilee 
of  the  establishment  of  Municipal  Libraries  in  Manchester. 

"  The  aims  and  objects  of  the  Club  being  the  study  and 
promotion  of  literature  it  may  be  deemed  permissible  and 
appropriate  that  its  members  should  express  their  high 
appreciation  of  the  eminent  success  which  has  attended  the 
labours  of  the  Libraries'  Committee  in  the  collection  and 
preservation  of  the  best  products  of  the  thought  and  learning 
of  the  world,  and  in  their  dissemination  among  the  inhabitants 
of  this  great  city. 

"  The  Club  rejoices  in  the  knowledge  that  the  unwearying 
efforts  of  the  Libraries'  Committees  throughout  fifty  years  to 
foster  in  the  people  the  love  of  reading, .to  enrich  their  lives 
by  the  exercise  of  imagination,  and  enlarge  and  illuminate 
their  culture  and  intellectual  ideals,  have  been  gladly 
welcomed,  fully  appreciated  and  widely  utilised;  and  that 
the  importance,  necessity  and  value  of  the  institutions  they 
have  established  as  aids  to  the  educational  forces  of  the  city 
and  as  helpmates  to  its  means  of  innocent  and  healthful 
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recreation,  have  become  so  deeply  impressed  on  the  public 
mind,  that  the  free  libraries  now  form  part  and  parcel  of  the 
lives  of  the  people,  and  hold  a  chief  place  amongst  their  most 
used,  honoured  and  cherished  possessions. 

"  It  is  peculiarly  gratifying  that  the  enlightened  work  of 
the  Libraries'  Committee  was  first  begun,  and  has  been  carried 
to  the  highest  perfection,  in  Manchester,  and  that  its  influence 
and  example  have  not  been  confined  to  local  limits  but  have 
spread  throughout  the  country  and  to  foreign  lands. 

"  So  excellent  has  been  the  management,  and  so  gratifying 
and  valuable  the  results,  of  this  department  of  Municipal 
work,  that  the  Club  ventures  to  express  the  confident  belief 
that  the  Committee  has  won  and  will  retain  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  the  community;  that  its  work  is  one  of  the 
principal  forces  for  creating  and  perpetuating  the  title  of 
the  City  to  rank  as  an  intellectual  centre,  and  that  its  influence 
will  continue  to  extend  over  a  widening  area  with  ever 
increasing  beneficence. 

"It  may  be  recalled  that  the  Club  on  more  than  one  important 
occasion  has  used  whatever  power  it  possesses  to  further  the 
objects  of  the  Libraries'  Committee,  and  that  some  years  ago 
it  undertook  the  delivery  of  Lectures  in  some  of  the  Branch 
Libraries.  The  Club  now  adds  an  assurance  of  its  continued 
vrillingness  to  render  service  to  the  Committee  in  any  manner 
that  may  be  found  appropriate  and  acceptable." 

CONVERSAZIONI. 

The  Session  was  opened  on  Monday,  October  6th,  1902, 
by  a  Conversazione,  held  in  the  large  hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel, 
and  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  Conversazione,  held  in  the 
Club's  Rooms,  on  Monday,  April  6th,  1903.  In  addition  to  the 
Conversazioni  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  James  Coward  on 
the  Mustel  Organ  which  was  illustrated  by  a  masterly 
exposition  of  the  powers  of  that  instrument.  The  occasion 
was  rendered  additionally  delightful  by  the  performances  of 
Miss  Elsie  Southgate  on  the  violin  and  the  singing  of  Miss 
Katie  Smith.  The  attendance  of  ladies  had  been  invited  and 
many  graced  the  proceedings  with  their  presence. 

CHRISTMAS    SUPPER. 

The  usual  Christmas  Supper  was  held  on  Monday,  December 
22nd,  1902.  Mr.  George  Milner  presided  and  there  was  an 
overflowing  gathering  of  members  and  guests.  The  customary 
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ceremonies  were  performed  with  great  gusto  and  elaboration. 
Father  Christmas  was  represented  by  Mr.  B.  A.  Redfern. 
Among  the  most  enjoyable  items  of  the  programme  were  the 
exceedingly  humorous  and  happy  speech  of  Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon 
in  moving  the  toast  of  the  "  Club  and  its  President,"  and  the 
original  songs  and  verses  composed  for  the  occasion  by 
members  of  the  Club. 

IN    MEMORIAM. 

The  losses  by  death  during  the  year  have  been  Alfred  Allen, 
James  Andrew  and  Robert  Falkner. 

MEMBERSHIP  AND  FINANCE. 

The  Club  has  lost  16  members  by  death,  resignation,  or  being 
struck  off  the  roll,  and  22  new  members  have  been  elected. 
The  number  now  enrolled  is  236.  The  Treasurer's  statement 
shows  an  income  of  £267  16s.  10d.,  and  an  expenditure  of 
£252  16s.  10d.,  being  a  balance  of  income  over  expenditure  of 
£15  Og.  Od. 
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Proceedings. 


EXCURSION. 

SHREWSBURY. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  21,  1902. — On  this  day  the  members,  such 
at  least  as  were  very  wise,  visited  Shrewsbury  for  the  annual 
excursion  of  the  Club.  The  day  was  gloriously  fine,  and 
therefore  the  attractions  of  the  ancient  and  picturesque  town 
and  the  loveliness  of  its  surrounding  scenery  were  viewed  at 
their  best  and  were  greatly  enjoyed.  After  luncheon  the  party 
strolled  through  the  unique  Quarry  grounds  and  warmly 
admired  the  magnificent  avenues  of  lime  trees  which  make 
the  pleasance  surpassingly  beautiful.  A  drive  was  then  taken 
through  Atcham  to  the  buried  Roman  station  of  Uriconium, 
where  the  photographically  inclined  had  a  notable  opportunity 
of  snapshooting,  which  was  utilised  to  its  fullest  advantage. 
After  tea  at  the  pretty  little  village  of  Uffington,  the  ruins 
of  Haughmond  Abbey  were  examined  and  the  exceedingly  fine 
Norman  work  of  the  cloisters  greatly  interested  those  rejoicing 
in  antiquarian  tastes. 

The  following  description  of  the  jaunt  appeared  in  the 
Manchester  City  News,  July  5th,  1902.  It  is  from  the  pen  of 
the  late  Robert  Falkner,  and  the  accompanying  sketch  is  the 
reproduction  of  a  drawing  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Gleave,  from  a  photo- 
graph taken  by  Mr.  Falkner. 

SHREWSBURY,     URICONIUM,     AND     HAUGHMOND. 

AN    IMPRESSIONIST    PICTURE. 

Hopelessly  and  irretrievably  phlegmatic  would  be  the 
individual  who  could  have  accompanied  unappreciatively  a 
little  coterie  which  found  its  way  on  Saturday  week  to 
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Shrewsbury,  Uriconium,  and  Haughmond.  It  was  something 
of  a  privilege  to  roam  now  up  now  down  the  crooked  streets 
of  Shrewsbury  and  note  the  quaint  half-timbered  gables  that, 
along  the  vistas  of  antiquated  thoroughfares,  seemed  to  whisper 
to  one  another  of  their  unrecorded  past.  Not  that  Shrewsbury 
is  too  antique  to  bustle  about  when  necessity  demands,  and 
especially  on  market  days,  as  it  is  to-day. 

Through  the  byeways  a  busy  throng  of  market  folk  press 
onward  towards  their  goal.  To  them  the  many  churches,  the 
ancient  castle,  the  gateways  and  courtyards,  the  well- 
accustomed  inns,  the  Library,  the  School,  the  Hospitals,  the 
river,  the  Watergate,  and  the  bridges,  are  but  natural  and 
common  heritages.  The  human  traffic  is  interspersed  with 
varied  forms  of  life,  commingled  with  those  signs  of  a  personal 
proprietorship  that  one  usually  associates  with  county  towns. 
Then  there  is  an  intermittent  sprinkling  of  the  military, 
bedecked  with  all  the  panoply  of  the  new  Prussian  headgear, 
which  gives  a  welcome  touch  of  gold  and  scarlet. 

Let  us  look  into  the  Market.  Not  the  old  disused 
Elizabethan  Hall  that  stands  within  the  centre  of  the  Square, 
but  the  more  modern  edifice  adjacent.  This  is  a  covered  area 
of  considerable  dimensions  with  rows  of  tables  neatly  arranged, 
as  pews  in  a  well-ordered  church.  At  every  table  sit,  face  to 
face,  the  willing  sellers  of  comestibles.  The  gentler  sex  alone 
seem  represented,  and  in  front  of  each  a  comely  basket  of 
farmer's  produce  is  neatly  placed.  Between  the  rows  of  seats 
the  purchasers  meander.  What  opportunity  for  the  orator  on 
women's  rights ! 

Despite  this  business  bustle,  and  maybe  occasional  jocularity, 
there  is  an  academic  air  of  calm  repose  in  other  quarters,  an 
apparent  absence  of  those  darker  shadows  that  hang  around 
the  greater  cities.  "  Our  only  manufacturing  place  has  had 
its  windows  quite  built  up,  you  see,"  communicates  our 
cicerone,  "  and  now  the  building  is  a  grain  store."  Down  in 
the  Quarry,  the  public  park  of  Shrewsbury,  that  happy 
pleasaunce  dear  to  true  Salopians,  the  avenues  of  limes  are 
in  glorious  leaf.  The  river  Severn  here  bends  into  a  graceful 
curve,  and  upon  its  swollen  bosom  the  angler  drops  his  truant 
float.  Peace  to  the  ashes  of  them  that  planted  these  ancestral 
trees  that  grow  in  rows  of  almost  regimental  precision  !  Look 
up  a  hundred  feet  or  near,  and  note  how  delicately  the  sun 
merges  the  tender  greens  into  the  deep  blue  of  the"  sky.  On 
the  opposite  bank  is  the  public  school  of  Shrewsbury  and  its 
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pretty  boat-house.  We  have  met  some  samples  of  scholars  in 
the  town,  whither  they  are  wandering  with  their  mothers. 
"  Seek  you,  my  gentle  youth,  a  Cicero  or  a  Tacitus  ?  "  "  No, 
thank  you,  only  chocolate  or  tuck !  " 

So  we  return,  and  presently  are  coach-road  borne  along  the 
well-kept  tracks  that  lead  into  the  more  distant  country.  We 
pass  the  Abbey  Church  with  its  phenomenal  window,  and  note, 
close  to,  the  well-known  external  pulpit  of  the  monks.  Fate 
has  left  this  hoary  veteran  standing  "  at  attention  "  in  its  old 
position  as  of  yore,  though  the  refectory  is  turned  into  a  coal- 
yard  and  the  monastic  buildings  into  a  busy  street.  Poor 
Dick  Swiveller,  here  is  thy  dream  of  desolating  Mr.  Cheggs's 
garden,  of  a  truth  fulfilled  !  Still  further  into  the  country ; 
towards  Atcham,.  crossing  and  recrossing  the  Severn  by 
beautiful  stone  bridges  whose  spans  one  scarce  has  time  to 
count,  passing  first  monuments,  then  parks  and  farms  and 
tiny  churches,  until  the  landscape  and  ourselves  are  left  in 
sweet  communion. 

And  yet  not  quite  alone.  For  over  the  rolling  fields  what 
is  that  gaunt  uprising,  that  columnar  edifice,  which,  all 
silently,  rears  out  defensive  against  the  distant  blue?  This 
is  Uriconium,  or  rather  what  is  left  to  indicate  the  situation 
of  that  romantic  city.  A  giant  wall  stands  by  the  roadside, 
lonely  and  sentinel,  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  the  waving 
pastures  and  the  spreading  verdure.  Now  we  are  wandering 
amidst  the  ruins,  or  one  would  better  say,  amidst  the  ruins 
of  the  ruins.  For  here  one  sees  but  the  outlined  evidences  of 
former  luxury  and  power,  the  market  place,  the  Exchange, 
the  courtyards,  peristyles,  and  ornamental  aisles,  the  passages 
and  shops.  Of  the  Roman  baths  themselves  little  remains.  To  us 
to-day  even  an  Emperor's  law-courts  are  shorn  of  their  terrors. 
A  labourer  pauses  in  his  task  to  note  our  progress.  The  new- 
mown  hay  falls  from  his  lap  upon  the  tesselated  pavement 
below  that  once  adorned  a  Roman  chamber.  Nothing  but 
lack  of  time  prevents  our  lingering  until  twilight  within  these 
venerable  precincts.  Reluctantly  we  leave;  then  looking  back 
upon  this  spectral  tombstone  of  an  Empire's  greatness,  the 
swallow  screeches  her  last  farewells,  just  as  she  did  to  other 
pilgrims  sixteen  hundred  years  ago  ! 

Once  more  upon  the  tramp  to  Uffington.  Here  mine  host 
regales  us  with  his  best,  and  then  directs  us  to  the  Abbey  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist  at  Haughmond.  The  scenery  of  the 
early  drive  repeats  itself,  the  avenues  of  trees,  the  placid  lake 
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bedecked  with  lilies,  the  noble  forests  in  the  distance,  and  all 
the  attributes  of  Nature's  wealth.  On  a  slight  eminence,  and 
sheltered  by  the  wooded  heights  of  Haughmond,  the  grey 
gables  of  the  Abbey  break  upon  the  eye.  A  near  inspection 
gives  us,  as  at  Uriconium,  the  outlines  of  the  scenes  of  former 
greatness,  when  the  Austin  Canons  lived  in  strict  community. 
Here,  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  bell  has  tolled  the  dying 
day  and  quiet  masses  have  been  chaunted.  Doubtless  these 
recluses  have  often  wandered  down  to  Uriconium  and 
mused  amongst  its  embers,  little  dreaming  that,  in  days  to 
come,  there  should  be  those  who  would  wait  to  watch  the  setting 
sun  gild  the  ruins  of  those  very  walls  that  then  were  echoing 
their  Abbot's  proud  processionals  or  whispering  back  his 
benedicites  and  vespers. 


OPENING    CONVERSAZIONE. 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  6,  1902. — The  forty-first  annual  session 
of  the  Club  was  opened  by  a  Conversazione  held  on  this 
evening.  Owing  to  the  overcrowded  state  of  the  Club's  room 
at  previous  gatherings  of  the  kind,  the  meeting  was  held  in 
the  dining  hall  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  and  even  this  extra 
accommodation  was  severely  taxed. 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  presided,  and  after  his  address  the 
evening  was  spent  in  listening  to  a  programme  of  music  and 
original  literary  contributions,  and  inspecting  exhibits  of 
pictures,  books,  and  other  objects.  The  programme,  which  had 
been  arranged  by  Mr.  John  Wilcock,  included  a  pleasant  series 
of  songs  and  part  songs  illustrative  of  the  four  seasons,  spring, 
summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Kay  and 
set  to  music  by  Mr.  Darman  Ward.  Miss  Jessie  Moorhouse 
and  Mrs.  Hulme  were  the  principal  vocalists,  whilst  the  part 
songs  were  given  by  a  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  styled 
the  Moorfield  Musicals.  The  literary  contributions  were  by 
Messrs.  B.  A.  Redfern,  Laurence  Clay,  J.  H.  Bobbins,  and  W. 
Bagshaw.  The  exhibits  comprised  some  three  hundred  of  Mr. 
C.  T.  Tallent-Bateman's  collection  of  books  of  the  Romantic 
period,  1825-1845,  which  are  chiefly  notable  on  account  of 
their  beauty  or  rarity  or  quaintness  of  binding  and  illustra- 
tion ;  drawings  by  Miss  Emily  Redfern,  Mr.  George  Milner, 
and  Mr.  Hugh  Freemantle;  photographs  by  Mr.  George  Higen- 
bottom  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Rowcliffe;  a  model  of  Richard  Roberta's 
centrifugal  railway,  lent  by  Sir  William  Bailey ;  and  drawings 
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of    the   new    consumption    hospital,    Delamere,    by    Mr.    Cecil 
Hardisty. 

The  PRESIDENT,  after  a  brief  reference  to  the  syllabus  for  the 
first  half  of  the  session,  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  address 
to  the  late  Philip  James  Bailey's  "  Festus,"  which  poem  he 
described  as  still  one  of  the  problems  of  literature.  Most 
critics  had  been  content  to  regard  its  author  as  the  founder 
of  the  so-called  Spasmodic  School,  but  this  was  an  error  with 
no  more  foundation  in  truth  than  the  so-called  Lake  School 
of  poets.  There  never  was  a  "  school."  It  was  sometimes 
said  that  the  time  had  not  arrived  for  forming  a  just  estimate 
of  "Festus."  He  did  not  agree  with  that  opinion.  If  it  could 
be  done  at  all  it  could  be  done  now.  The  material  was  all 
before  us,  and,  as  sixty-three  years  had  elapsed  since  its  first 
publication,  there  had  been  time  enough  to  gain  the  right 
perspective.  It  must  be  regarded,  in  its  original  form,  as 
the  work  of  one  who  was  little  more  than  a  boy,  an  inspired 
boy  if  they  would,  like  Chatterton  and  Keats.  Bailey  himself 
regarded  it  as  only  the  first  fruits  of  his  muse,  and  as  a 
"  boyish  feat."  If  Matthew  Arnold's  dictum  were  true  that 
"  Poetry  is  at  the  bottom  a  criticism  of  life,"  then  "  Festus  " 
was  poetry,  for  it  dealt  with  life  in  its  broadest  aspects,  and 
involved  a  deliberate  scheme  of  life  here  and  hereafter,  and 
a  reasoned  philosophical  system.  The  similes  were  sometimes 
strained,  but  few  poets  had  displayed  such  a  wealth  of  felicitous 
and  apparently  extemporaneous  imagery.  The  faults  of  the 
poem  were  those  of  immaturity,  of  excess,  of  inflation,  never 
those  of  sterility  or  convention.  It  might  be  asked  whether 
humour,  that  touchstone  of  genius,  could  be  found  in  "  Festus." 
Certainly  it  was  not  a  poem  in  which  one  would  naturally 
look  for  humour,  but  it  would  be  found,  along  with  bitter  satire, 
in  a  remarkable  scene  where  Lucifer  preached  a  sarcastic 
sermon  in  the  market  place.  It  was  understood  that  up  to 
the  last  Mr.  Bailey  occupied  himself  in  the  revision  of  the 
poem.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  revision  meant  condensation 
and  the  omission  of  irrelevant  matter.  Revision  should  also 
have  included  correction  of  the  metre,  which  was  often  faulty. 
As  an  estimate  in  brief  of  "  Festus,"  it  might  be  said  that 
it  was  an  opulent  mine  filled  with  a  great  store  of  poetry  and 
philosophy,  which,  however,  were  often  only  to  be  found  in  a 
crude  state.  That  there  was  behind  the  poem  a  noble  life, 
self-dedicated  like  that  of  Milton,  and  strenuous  in  the  pursuit 
of  all  that  was  good  and  beautiful,  could  not  be  doubted. 
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The  following  was  Mr.  J.  H.  HOBBINS'S  contribution  to  the 
humour  of  the  proceedings: — 

THE     CLUB     AND     ITS     FUTURE. 

I  suppose  I  ought  to  give  some  sort  of  explanation  of  my 
presence  here.  You  see  it  happened  in  this  way.  The 
eccentric  autocrat  who  acts  as  showman  on  these  occasions 
came  to  me. 

"  We  want  new  blood,"  he  said. 

I  didn't  quite  understand. 

"  We  must  have  something  fresh — something  that  will  make 
a  sensation." 

"  And  you  think  my  blood  would  do  it?  "  I  enquired. 

"  That's  the  idea." " 

I  urged  my  youth,  I  put  in  a  number  of  other  plaints,  but 
he  brushed  them  aside,  and  said  I  must  sink  personal  con- 
siderations in  the  interests  of  my  fellow  creatures. 

"  Do  you  think  it  will  hurt  much?  "  I  pleaded. 

"  Oh ;  well  you  mustn't  mind  that.  No  doubt  you'll  be 
pulled  to  pieces,  but  it  will  be  done  in  quite  a  genteel  fashion, 
and,  if  you  recover,  ai  few  more  trials  will  harden  you.  Then 
you'll  get  like  the  other  fellows  and  will  rather  enjoy  it." 

And  he  spoke  of  those  who  had  been  hung  in  the  club  room, 
and  drawn  by  the  club  artists,  and  quartered  on  the  club 
council,  and  had  lived  through  it  all. 

"  What  am  I  to  do?  "  I  spoke  resignedly. 

"  Oh,  something — you  know."  His  tone  was  confidential, 
but  not  inspiring. 

"  Something — er — humorous  ?  " 

I  suggested  something  fresh,  he  broke  in  reprovingly 
"  Humour's  stale."  "  Besides,"  he  proceeded,  "  we  shall  have 
some  odes,  and  sonnets,  and  things  of  that  kind  that  will  be 
quite  funny  enough  for  anything.  Now,  listen  to  me.  You 
must  start  in  and  do  something  solid ;  something  intellectual. 
There  you  are.  There's  the  rough  material  for  you.  Work 
it  up,  and  you'll  have  five  minutes,  which  I  reckon  will  about 
satisfy  you." 

"  But  the  people,"  I  replied,  "  will  they  stand  it  all  right?  " 

"  They'll  not  trouble  about  you.  They'll  have  a  number  of 
important  matters  to  discuss,  and  as  likely  as  not  they'll  never 
notice  you're  there." 

Being  blessed  with  a  sagacious  wit,  I  trust  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  mentioning  this,  I  know  it's  hardly  the  thing, 
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but  I  like  to  make  these  things  clear.  Being  blessed,  as  I  say, 
•with  a  sagacious  wit,  I  soon  set  to  work;  and  the  results  of 
my  labours  will,  I  am  sure,  merit  the  approval  they  deserve. 
I  think  this  is  quite  obvious — one  must  in  these  matters  be 
above  all  things  logical.  As  a  result  of  my  labours  I  purpose 
making  a  few  suggestions  for  the  Club's  future.  This  in  itself 
is  hardly  a  novelty,  but  there  will  be  found  a  wide  difference 
between  my  suggestions  and  those  which  are  annually 
furbished  up  for  this  occasion. 

We  have  it  on  eminent  authority  that  the  Club  is  going 
strong;  but  is  it  moving  with  the  times?  That  is  the 
momentous  question  I  have  set  myself  the  task  of  answering. 
We  have  it  on  equally  eminent  authority  that  the  country  is 
going  to  the  dogs.  This  is  a  digression.  Now  digressions 
are  reprehensible  things  in  a  general  way.  They  confuse  the 
issue.  But  they  are  convenient  things  to  keep  by  one.  They 
pass  the  time  away,  which  is  a  superflous  observation  to  people 
well  acquainted  with  their  uses. 

Anyhow,  the  country's  in  a  bad  way.  It's  asleep  and  won't 
be  wakened  up.  It's  ignorant  and  won't  be  educated;  it's 
got  no  spirit.  It's  aggressive  and  it's  allowing  every  other 
country  to  take  the  bread  out  of  its  mouth.  It's  avaricious 
and  it's  thriftless,  and  it's  a  number  of  other  things  equally 
disreputable. 

I  don't  claim  any  credit  for  the  discovery  of  this  calamitous 
state  of  affairs.  It  is  common  knowledge.  The  "  man  in  the 
street "  knows  it  as  well  as  he  knows  his  way  home.  Even 
one  or  two  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers  have  found  it  out.  It 
it  too  late  to  check  the  wave  of  panic-stricken  opinion  which 
is  fast  surging  upon  us?  Can  the  Club  do  nothing  to  stem 
this  awful  tide?  These  are  not  conundrums  to  be  lightly 
given  up.  Think!  just  one  moment.  It  may  be  an  effort; 
but  it  becomes  the  proudest  of  you  to  bend  to  the  necessities 
of  circumstance  at  times.  Therefore,  think,  just  one  moment. 

Here,  on  the  one  hand,  you  have  a  country  that  has  not 
sense  enough  to  come  in  out  of  the  rain.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  have  your  Club  with  its  accomplishments,  its  possibilities, 
its  Herculean  powers;  inactive,  indolent,  impotent;  whilst 
this  Gorgon,  with  its  insidious  tentacles,  grips  us  more  and 
more  firmly  in  its  embrace. 

I  shall  be  quite  prepared  to  learn  that  it  wasn't  Hercules 
who  demolished  the  Gorgon  and  that  it  wasn't  the  Gorgon 
that  was  furnished  with  tentacles,  but  one  cannot  in  questions 
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of  such  moment  waste  time  over  frivolous  distinctions  of  this 
kind,  so  we'll  get  on. 

There  is  the  country,  as  I  say,  needing  something  in  the 
nature  of  an  alarm  clock.  Here  is  the  Club  with  all  the 
requisite  machinery  within  itself  for  adjusting  things.  And 
now  I  come  to  the  crux  of  my  subject. 

We  must  advertise  ourselves.  It  may  hurt  our  pride  and 
cost  us  money,  but  its  the  only  way  to  make  a  bid  for  the  fame 
that  should  be  ours;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  lighten  the 
load  under  which  the  nation  is  rapidly  sinking.  I  know  I 
shall  be  branded  as  a  visionary,  but  hear  me  out.  My  idea 
does  not  end  with  mere  suggestions.  It  includes  a  scheme. 

We  have  settled  the  point  that  we  must  advertise.  Now  to 
advertise  effectively  we  must  have  testimonials.  To  obtain 
testimonials  I  would  address  to  the  members  a  neat  little 
circular  in  terms  like  these: — 

Dear  or  Reverend  Sir, — 

The  Council  of  the  Club,  after  careful  consideration,  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  much  latent  usefulness 
in  the  Club  lying  waste.  In  view  of  this  the  Council  has 
determined  to  issue  an  elaborate  prospectus  pointing  out 
the  exclusive  advantages  the  Club  offers  to  elderly  persons 
of  either  sex — so  long  as  they  are  of  the  male  gender — 
without  hindrance  to  their  present  occupations.  In  order, 
therefore,  Dear  or  Reverend  Sir,  that  the  Council  may  go 
before  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  general  public  of  this 
realm,  such  as  Statesmen,  Editors,  and  people  of  that  class, 
wifh  indisputable  credentials,  you  would  materially  assist 
by  expressing — as  briefly  as  you  are  able — your  indebtedness 
to  the  Club  for  the  benefits  you  have  derived  from  it. 

I  am  sure  so  polite  a  request  could  not  be  resisted.  To 
show  how  simply  my  scheme  would  work  and  how  successful 
it  would  be,  I  have  myself  ventured  to  approach  several 
gentlemen  who  are  living  examples  of  the  Club's  fitness  to 
give  finish  and  tone  to  those  of  neglected  education.  For 
obvious  reasons  I  am  unable  to  give  names,  but  I  may  be 
allowed  perhaps  to  read  you  a  few  extracts  from  the  many 
favourable  replies  I  have  received. 

An  eminent  official,  whose  word  no  one  would  question, 
says: — "Your  scheme  should  command  universal  support. 
Take  my  case.  I  yearned  for  the  better  life  of  the  cultured 
man,  but  my  efforts  were  futile.  My  mind  was  a  blur — my 
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memory  a  blank.  I  despaired.  One  day  I  heard  of  your 
Club,  and,  though  I  doubted  that  any  good  could  come  out 
of  it,  I  determined  to  give  it  a  trial.  After  the  first  dose  I 
resolved  to  persevere,  and  since  I  have  given  it  many  further 
trials.  My  mind  has  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  I  can 
occasionally  follow  the  Club's  proceedings  with  interest,  whilst 
my  memory  has  developed  so  much  that  I  can  now  remember, 
without  taking  a  note,  as  much  of  those  proceedings  as  I  find 
it  convenient  to  report  to  the  local  press." 

Another  responds  with: — "Hearty  hopes  of  ultimate  success. 
Previous  to  my  discovery  of  the  Club,"  he  says,  "  I  was  a 
chronic  sufferer  from  acute  attacks  of  modesty,  and  a  general 
inability  to  take  time  by  the  forelock,  but  all  that  is  changed 
now.  Forty  years  ago  I  could  not  speak  two  intelligible 
words  without  a  stammer  and  a  blush.  Now  I  can  speak 
upon  any  conceivable  subject  for  an  inconceivable  length  of 
time,  and  that,  too,  with  a  choice  display  of  quotations  second 
to  none  in  the  Club,  not  excepting  the  Kersal  Sage  himself. 
Formerly  my  mental  appetite  was  so  weak  that  I  could  only 
partake  of  diluted  portions  of  literature.  Now,  thanks  to 
the  exemplary  course  I  am  still  running  at  the  Club,  I  daily 
emulate  Diogenes  of  old  by  meditating  in  my  tub;  I  devour 
Horace  at  breakfast,  make  a  hash  of  my  favourite  authors  at 
dinner,  and  regularly  once  a.  month  masticate  twenty-five 
volumes  of  Scott.  Like  that  genial  man,  I  am  rapidly 
cultivating  a  style  of  my  own  and  with  that  end  in  view  I 
am  compiling  notes  I  have  made  upon  people  I  have  talked  to. 
These  will  shortly  be  published  in  quarto — stiff  backs,  amply 
padded — under  the  title  of  '  The  Authentic  Book  of  Martyrs ' 
by  another  man  of  the  same  name." 

An  Alderman  of  a  Royal  Borough  says  that  "  He  was  a 
confirmed  victim  to  somnolence,  but  has  been  so  thoroughly 
wakened  up  by  his  course  of  tuition  at  the  Club  that  he  can 
listen  to  another  speaker  without  a  seizure  for  fully  two 
minutes.  He  refers  me  for  further  endorsement  to  his  little 
brochure  on  '  The  Art  and  Practice  of  Making  People  Sit 
Up.'" 

I  tried  several  painters,  sculptors  and  other  people  of 
consequence,  but  they  declined  to  be  drawn  into  my  scheme. 

One  individual  has  evidently  missed  my  meaning.  In  reply 
to  my  enquiry  if  he  would  mind  informing  me  what  he  owed 
to  the  Club  he  curtly  states  that  he  considers  the  request 
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impertinent.  He  regards  it  as  a  private  matter  between 
himself  and  the  treasurer. 

Upon  the  representative  of  an  important  section  of  the 
Club  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  my  scheme  has  made  an  excellent 
impression.  The  gentleman  in  question — a  rising  poet — a 
frequently  rising  poet — says  the  idea  is  awfully  jolly.  "  Why, 
do  you  know,"  I  am  quoting  him,  "  Why,  do  you  know  that 
from  quite  an  embryonic  state  of  manhood  I  have  been  haunted 
by  visions  of  a  laureat's  wreath  and  society  boom — and  I 
really  think  there  must  be  something  in  it.  "My  early  efforts," 
continues  the  poet,  "  as  any  of  my  friends  can  testify,  were 
truly  painful.  Of  the  agonising  nights  I  spent  from  sudden 
attacks  of  iambics  and  hexameters  and  other  distressing 
symptoms  I  will  not  speak.  Let  it  suffice,  that  after  a  few 
sessions  training — though  before  I  could  not  turn  a  couplet 
without  my  head  becoming  dizzy — I  became  quite  able  to 
turn  an  indefinite  number ;  without  turning  a  hair — of  my 
own." 

I  could  read  you  many  more  similar  extracts  from  men 
of  science — men  of  religion — or,  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  clergymen — men  of  business,  and  other  men 
of  many  and  various  parts;  from  humorists,  playwrights, 
men  of  the  law,  insurance  men  and  men  of  assurance.  But 
there  are  other  gentlemen  anxiously  awaiting  their  oppor- 
tunity of  filling  up  some  of  the  time  you  are  to  spend  here 
so  I  must  hurry  on  lest  I  get  hurried  off.  I  venture  to  say, 
however,  that  I  have  put  before  you  sufficient  to  show  that 
my  scheme  is  both  opportune  and  workable.  If  by  these  all 
too  brief  remarks  I  have  convinced  you  that  we  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  a  future  that  holds  much  or  little  for  us,  I  shall 
feel  that  I  have  not  paid  for  the  typing  of  my  address  vainly. 


Mr.  B.  A.  REDFBRN  also  entertained  the  company  with  this 
rhymed  review  of  the  Session:  — 

OUR  FORTIETH   SESSION. 

"At  forty  a  man's  a  physician  or  fool," 
Said  one,  who  though  forty,  was  not  a  physician ; 

And  'tis  true,  since  at  forty,  e'en  fools,  as  a  rule. 
Must  have  learnt  how  to  keep  in  condition. 
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So  that,  a  fortiori,  our  Club's  fortified 
By  its  forty  years  course  of  high  thinking, 

Whilst  its  health  and  long  life  give  us  warrant  for  pride, 
Or  afford  us  excuses  for  drinking. 

And  yet  we  have  "  Johnnies  "  who  say  we  have  still 
False  ideals,  crude  ways,  wrong  opinions ; 

But  we  can't  all  be  Angels,  or  Wilcocks,  at  will, 
Though  we  might  be  Darwinians,  Euskinians ! 

But  at  this  point  my  censor  said,  "  Stick  to  your  theme, 
That's  the  Session,  and  write  rhyme  upon  it." 

"  Five  minutes  in  length  at  the  very  extreme," 
So  I  asked,  "  Would  it  do  in  a  Sonnet  ? " 

And  then  that  small  despot  used  words,  in  his  haste, 
About  Sonnets  and  "  parties "  that  wrote  them, 

Which  were  so  unconventional,  out  of  good  taste, 
That  I  cannot,  with  decency,  quote  them. 

But  now  to  my  subject,  and  here  I'll  premise 
That  in  letters  we've  made  much  progression ; 

We've  stood  our  own  exes.,  we've  sought  out  the  wise, 
And  have  studied  our  ease,  through  the  Session. 

Spent  some  time  o'er  our  teas,  had  some  troubles  with  jays- 
Not  to  speak  of  J.P.'s,  or  of  Butterworth's  Bees; — 

Have  made  use  of  our  eyes  on  that  old  lamp  of  Kay's, 
And,  in  Pratt's  Phillip's  "  Paolo,"  have  used  up  the  pees. 

From  Ryder  Boy's  gees — no,  his  cues,  if  you  please, — 
We  found  pros,  and  poetry  fully  acquainted ; 

We've  written  essays,  dipp'd  in  seas,  crossed  the  Tees — 
And  if  anyone  used  a  big  D,  why,  we  fainted ! 

And  since  we  last  met  we've  gone  up  by  "  degrees," 
For  our  "  Varsity's  "  made  us  its  debtors, 

By  starting  to  make  us  all  M.A.'s  in  threes, 
To  acknowledge  our  great  love  of  "  letters." 

But  I've  only  five  minutes,  and  now  I'll  commence 
With  a  list  of  the  men,  or  the  "  screeds  "  I  remember. 

A  night  spent  with  "  Spenser,"  at  Spenser's  expense ; 
And  "  Dejection,  an  Ode,"  which  was  Lent  in  November. 
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On  "  Lifting  on  Tuesday ;"  "  Some  Women  of  Scott's ;" 
On  a  book,  and  a  Hook,  by  our  Old  and  New  Bailey ; 

"  Scandinavian  Huldre ;  "  and  "  Forget-Me-Nots ;  " 
And  a  paper  on  "  Kant ;  " — not  the  cant  we  read  daily. 

Our  cygnet — young  Swann — on  "  Ourselves  "  and  "  Kit  Smart ;  " 
"  Life's  Harp,  a  Clay  Model ;  "  "A  Group ;  "  by  "  Our  John ;  " 

On  "  Last  Century's  Potence  in  Poetic  Art," 
And  a  Cambrian's  views  on  "  Mabinogion." 

Some  "  Passion  Play  "  notes  from  our  French  Bellamy ; 

Some  "  Mystery  Plays  " — which  were  not  by  Miss  Terry ; — 
"  Love's  Cradle,"  and  "  Bachelor  Hall "  by  H.  C. ; 

Some  "  Dogs  "  from  "  Eawr  Sim ;  "  and  a  Simnel  from  Bury. 

And  then  we  had  "  Contrasts ;"  "  Jane  Austen ;"  "  Hall  Caine ;" 
Newbigging  "  On  Farce ;  "  and  "  Erasmus  On  Folly ;  " 

"  Cyrano ;  "  and  "  Chatterton ;  "  "  Dante ;  "  and  "  Swain ;  " 
And  a  treatise  "  On  Laughter,"  which  proved  melancholy. 

We'd  some  "  Minutes  "  at  Stockport — we  passed  them  all  right ; — 
We  were  deluged  by  Thirlmere,  but  didn't  all  drown; 

We'd  some  tales  of  a  Border  Burgh, — Hydrington  hight; — 
And  we  smoked  "  Craven  Mixture  "  from  Todmorden  town. 

We'd  some  notes  on  our  Country,  its  towns,  hills  and  dales; 

On  its  folk-lore,  and  higher  folk,  women  and  men ; 
Of  one  who  told  fortunes,  and  four  who  told  tales — 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  and  Mather,  and  Edwin,  and  Ben. 

And  some  notes,  too,  on  "  Cheshire  "  by  one  who's  at  home, 
And  is  equally  "  Burgess,"  in  "  village  "  or  borough ; 

And,  alas!  with  a  scholar  whose  joy  'twas  to  roam; 

We'd  a  night  with  great  Dante — a  night  without  morrow. 

And  we'd  nights  full  of  Music — such  evenings  as  that, 

When  Smith  from  his  "  Viol-Chest "  poured  out  its  treasures ; 

When  we  sung  native  "  Songs,  new  and  old,"  with  "  Our  Nat; " 
Or  were  charmed  with  the  "  Doctor's  "  Sicilian  measures. 

That's  the  tale  of  our  doings ;  I've  made  it  as  full 
As  the  five  minutes  fiat  would  let  me  contrive  : 

"  Oh  blame  not  the  Bard,"  if  you've  found  it  was  dull, 
For  he  meant  to  be  lively,  and  p'raps  you'll  survive. 

My  last  word's  a  tribute,  that's  needful  and  just, 
To  our  Premier,  our  Speaker,  our  man  of  discretion, 

Who  has  touched — as  with  needle  point — all  we've  discussed, 
And  adorned  all  he  touched,  in  our  FORTIETH  SESSION. 
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MONDAY,  OCTOBER  13,  1902. — The  first  ordinary  business 
meeting  of  the  new  session.  Mr.  GEO.  MILKER,  the  President, 
was  in  the  chair.  "  Shorn  Relics,"  Poems  by  W.  T.  Alvarez ; 
and  "  Norway,  its  Fords,  Fjelds  and  Fosses,"  by  John  Brad- 
shaw,  were  presented  by  the  authors.  Mr.  J.  B.  Oldham 
presented  "Carmen  Pro  Invictis,"  containing  sonnets  by  him. 
Mr.  Tinsley  Pratt  gave  a  copy  of  his  poems  entitled  "  Sleepy 
Hollow,"  and  Mr.  Mark  Bailey  a  copy  of  the  literary  and 
artistic  Souvenir  of  the  Burns  and  Scott  Bazaar. 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  contributed  a  sympathetic  character 
sketch  (read  in  his  absence  by  Mr.  Edmund  Mercer)  of  the 
late  Cuthbert  E.  Tyrer,  under  the  title  "  Our  Scholar  Gipsy." 

Mr.  J.  B.  OLDHAM,  shortly  after  Mr.  Tyrer's  death,  sent  this 
letter  concerning  him:  — 

Stockport,  October   13th,   1902. 
MY  DEAR  CREDLAND, — 

I  intended  to  have  been  at  the  Literary  Club  to-night  to 
have  heard  Friend  Mortimer  deliver  his  Funeral  Oration  or 
Threnody  on  poor  Tyrer,  and  to  contribute  my  meed  towards 
the  celebration.  But  "  the  iron  hand  of  circumstance "  once 
more  restrains  me,  and  I  am  compelled  to  forego  the  sad 
pleasure  of  being  with  you.  I  wish  I  could  have  heard  what 
Mortimer  has  to  say.  I  did  not  know  Tyrer  apart  from  the 
Club  and  consequently  knew  nothing  of  his  friendships,  but, 
within  the  limits  of  my  knowledge,  I  know  of  no  one  more 
capable  of  doing  justice  to  the  rare  personality  of  our  departed 
friend  than  is  John  Mortimer.  I  well  remember  the  first  time 
I  heard  Tyrer  speak.  I  think  it  was  in  1884.  There  was 
something  so  remarkable  in  his  manner  that  my  attention 
was  at  once  arrested,  and  I  never  saw  him  afterwards,  but 
something  of  my  initial  feeling  towards  him  recurred  to  me. 
I  think  we  must  all  admit  that  there  was  something  abnormal 
in  his  personality,  something  which  set  him  on  a  different 
plane  of  existence  from  the  majority  of  his  fellow-men. 
Whether  that  quality  was  of  such  a  character  as  to  lift  him 
above  the  average  man,  or  whether  it  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
just  that  quality  which  militated  against  his  ultimate  success, 
I  never  could  quite  make  up  my  mind.  We  have  all  of  us 
a  bee  in  our  bonnet,  and  I  sometimes  thought  that  Tyrer 
must  have  had  some  very  irritating  bee  in  his  bonnet.  At 
other  times  I  felt  that  had  Tyrer  himself  been  stronger 
physically,  the  very  quality  to  which  I  refer  would  have  put 
him  very  high  amongst  the  effective  idealists  of  our  time. 
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For  I  suppose  no  one  will  differ  with  me  in  calling  him 
essentially  an  idealist.  To  my  mind  it  was  that  very  fact 
which  gave  rise  to  the  charm  of  his  personality  and  which 
at  the  same  time  made  him,  I  am  afraid,  somewhat  ineffective. 
But  I  really  never  could  come  to  a  conclusion  satisfactory  to 
myself  about  him,  whether  to  think  him  a  great  man  spoiled 
by  circumstances  which  had  warped  the  clear  current  of  his 
being,  or  a  man  consciously  cursed  by  want  of  ability  to 
reach  the  heights  which  he  saw  dimly  glistening  in  the  distance 
before  him.  He  presented  to  me  much  the  same  sort  of 
puzzle  that  the  poet  Gray  does.  But  he  always  possessed 
some  peculiar  attraction  for  me,  even  from  the  first,  though, 
not  knowing  him,  I  for  some  time  formed  a  conception  of 
him  as  one  who  was  a  little  too  conceited  and  vain  of  his 
abilities.  I  think  it  must  have  been  his  little  mannerisms 
which  gave  me  that  idea.  They  were  so  dangerously  near 
affectation  in  appearance.  Afterwards,  when  I  knew  him  better, 
I  purged  myself  of  this  false  notion  of  him.  For  I  perceived 
that  what  I  had  taken  for  affectation  was  really  the  nervous 
force  of  a  strangely  complex  personality  breaking  through 
the  restraints  of  a  mind  which  did  not  always  find  it  as  easy 
to  give  expression  to  itself  as  some  of  our  members  do  who 
are  more  gifted  with  fluent  speech.  I  can  see  him  now 
standing  up  beside  the  President's  chair,  in  the  old  days  when 
the  President  sat  about  the  middle  of  the  room,  with  George 
Evans  and  Lockhart  on  the  other  side  of  the  President- 
There  stands  Tyrer  reading,  with  his  head  slightly  bent  over 
his  paper,  though  he  would  frequently  raise  it,  and,  looking 
straight  in  front  of  him,  would  continue  almost  as  if  speaking 
extemporaneously,  so  full  had  he  become  of  his  subject.  At 
such  times  the  characteristic  gentleness  of  his  features  seemed 
to  take  on  a  sterner  aspect,  his  eyes  a  clearer  brightness,  and 
his  cheeks  a  deeper  colour,  as  he  gave  utterance  to  some 
ringing  sentence  or  quoted  some  favourite  passage  from  some 
favourite  poet.  Then  almost  one  could  see  the  Danish  blood 
showing  in  the  descendant  of  the  Gods  of  Jotunheim.  The 
nervous  movement  of  the  hand  marking  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  emphatic  or  finer  passages  of  a  quotation,  the  thin, 
fair,  pointed  beard,  and  the  round  dome  of  his  head  beginning 
to  show  clearly  through  the  thinning  hair,  all  these  are 
a  portion  of  the  picture  of  him  which  I  bear  in  my  mind's  eye. 
And  to  this  is  added  the  sound  of  his  voice,  not  a  strong  one 
at  the  best.  Tyrer  was  peculiar  in  his  management  of  his 
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voice.  In  ordinary  speech  it  was  difficult,  even  if  it  was 
at  all  possible,  to  detect  any  accent  of  a  local  character, 
provincial  or  otherwise,  a  characteristic  which  he  shared 
with  few  people  except  the  children  of  Wesleyan  Ministers. 
But  there  was  a  peculiarity,  the  reason  of  which  I  never 
understood.  It  was  not  the  Oxford  accent  grafted  on  a 
provincial  one ;  in  fact,  it  was  scarcely  a  question  of  accent 
at  all.  It  was  rather  as  if  his  throat  had  been  seriously 
affected  at  some  period,  and  as  if  he  instinctively  strangled 
his  voice  in  his  throat  to  avoid  any  further  injury  to  the 
part  already  made  sensitive  through  weakness.  But  when 
he  quoted  a  passage  from  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  or  Ailing- 
ham's  "  Day  and  Night  Songs "  he  seemed  to  forget  this 
peculiarity,  and,  raising  his  chin  slightly,  he  would  speak 
ore  rotundo  with  a  deeper  and  fuller  and  more  musical  note 
than  at  other  times.  I  can  hear  the  voice  ringing  in  my  ears 
at  this  moment. 

But  he  is  gone,  to  join  the  others  whom  I  remember  in  the 
old  days,  and  though  we  may  mourn  his  loss  in  our  most 
eloquent  words,  no  lamentation  can  restore  him.  All  that  is 
left  to  us  of  him  are  a  few  fading  memories,  blurred 
impressions,  faint  echoes  of  dying  tones,  and  then  a  blank. 
In  my  mind  he  will  always  be  associated  with  the  Scholar  Gipsy 
and  I  cannot  close  without  pointing  out  how  curiously 
appropriate  are  the  words  in  which  Matthew  Arnold  speaks 
of  his  friend  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  in  "  Thyrsis."  You 
remember  them.  They  are: — 

Needs  must  I  with  heavy  heart 
Into  the  world  and  wave  of  men  depart? 
But  Thyrsis  of  his  own  will  went  away. 

It  irk'd  him  to  be  here,  he  could  not  rest ; 
He  loved  each  simple  joy  the  country  yields, 

He  loved  his  mates;  but  yet,  he  could  not  keep, 
For  that  a  shadow  lour'd  on  the  fields, 

Here  with  the  shepherds  and  the  silly  sheep. 

Some  life  of  men  unblest 
He  knew,  which  made  him  droop,  and  fill'd  his  head. 

He  went :  his  piping  took  a  troubled  sound 

Of  storms  that  rage  outside  our  happy  ground ; 
He  could  not  wait  their  passing — he  is  dead  ! 
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These  English  fields,  this  upland  dim, 

These  brambles  pale  with  mist  engarlanded, 

That  lone,  sky-pointing  tree,  are  not  for  him; 
To  a  boon  southern  country  he  is  fled, 
And  now  in  happier  air, 

Wandering  with  the  great  mother's  train  divine 
(And  purer  or  more  subtle  soul  than  thee, 
I  trow,  the  mighty  Mother  doth  not  see) 

Within  a  folding  of  the  Apenine. 

Yours  faithfully, 

JAMES  BERTRAM  OLDHAM. 

Mr.  TINSLET  PRATT  read  a  paper  entitled  "  In  the  Kingsley 
Country." 

Mr.  JOHN  H.  SWANN  read  a  paper  under  the  title  "  From 
the  Fourpenny  Box,"  descriptive  of  a  number  of  volumes 
interesting  for  various  reasons,  and  bought  at  odd  times  from 
the  usually  uninteresting  contents  of  the  fourpenny  box  at  the 
second-hand  bookshops.  They  included  copies  of  the  first 
editions  of  Wordsworth's  "  Ecclesiastical  Sketches,"  1822, 
Byron's  "  Sardanapalus,"  1821,  and,  incomplete,  of  the  third 
part  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe  " — the  "  Serious  Reflections,"  1720. 
Pocklington's  "  Altare  Christianum,"  1637,  condemned  by  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1641  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  executioner 
in  the  City  of  London  and  the  two  universities,  was  also 
acquired,  and  a  copy  of  Ostervald's  "  Catechisme,"  1707,  con- 
taining the  autograph  of  Mary  Lepell,  afterwards  Lady 
Hervey.  This  beautiful  and  accomplished  lady  had  her  praises 
sung  by  Pope,  Gay,  Churchill,  and  others;  Lord  Chesterfield 
advised  his  son  to  "  trust,  consult,  and  to  apply  to  Lady  Hervey 
at  Paris ; "  Horace  Walpole  corresponded  with  her,  and 
Voltaire  addressed  to  her  the  only  extant  verses  written  by 
him  in  English. 

Personal  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Tyrer  and  interesting 
observations  on  the  papers  read  were  made  by  the  President, 
and  Messrs.  William  Clough  and  A.  W.  Fox. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  20,  1902. — The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
GEO.  MILNER,  the  President, 
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Mr.  THOMAS  KAY  read  the  following  short  paper:  — 

A     MORNING     IN     GIRGENTI. 

How  doth  the  little  bee 
Improve  each  shining  hour 
And  gather  honey  all  the  day 
From  every  opening  flower. 

It  is  a  nine  hours  journey  by  rail  from  Taormina  to  Girgenti 
and  the  traveller  will  do  well  to  take  his  lunch  with  him,  or 
he  may  perchance  get  nothing  to  eat  from  11  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 
There  is  only  one  "  through  "  carriage  and  that  is  without  a 
smoking  compartment.  Hence  self-denial  under  compulsion 
does  not  "  improve  the  shining  hour  "  and  very  little  sweet- 
ness of  spirit  is  derivable  from  the  blocks  of  sulphur  on  the 
station  platforms.  The  fumes  of  tobacco,  however,  become 
sweeter  than  those  of  the  "  opening  flower  "  whence  the  bee 
gathers  its  honey,  when  the  usual  ten  or  twenty  minutes 
"wait"  takes  place  at  a  junction. 

But,  withal,  it  is  a  wearisome  journey,  and  to  arrive  in  the 
moonless  night,  be  given  a  melancholy  supper  soddened  with 
the  saddest  wine,  produces  a  dull  torpor  which  is  distressing 
to  an  Englishman.  The  spirit  of  the  Italian  is  not  in  such 
an  one.  Dolce  far  niente  is  an  idle  proverb  which  requires 
years  of  practice  for  its  proper  appreciation,  as  also  that  other 
one  of  piano,  piano  far  lontano — slowly,  slowly  goes  farthest — 
as  if  it  were  better  to  go  a  long  way  round  than  straight  to 
the  point.  It  is  like  a  man  taking  the  Scotch  slow  train  from 
Manchester  to  get  to  Dieppe  in  France. 

These  proverbs  which  are  an  excuse  for  laziness  must  have 
a  strong  retarding  influence  upon  a  nation's  progress  and 
ought  to  be  put  down  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  a  fine  inflicted 
upon  the  person  who  uses  them.  A  particular  friend  of  mine 
was  asked  by  one  of  those  meddlesome  pseudo  journalists 
attached  to  "  Men  of  the  Day "  as  to  his  especial  bent  or  dis- 
position. His  reply  on  a  postcard  was:  — 

I  learnt  to  work  'til  work  was  play 
And  that's  enough  for  men  to-day. 

This  seemed  to  me  a  thought  so  suited  to  the  British 
character  that  a  song  was  made  of  it,  and  I  propose  it  shall 
now  be  sung. 
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THE   BARROW-KNIGHT. 

4 

A  LABOUR   SONG. 

When  first  I  pushed  the  barrow  bold 
I  knew  that  all  my  work  was  gold ; 
I  tripp'd  the  planks  with  lightsome  limb, 
And  work'd  all  day  'til  the  day  was  dim. 


Learn  to  work  'til  work  is  play, 
That's  enough  for  men  to-day; 
Learn  to  play  with  all  your  might, 
That's  enough  to  set  you  right. 

From  hodman,  then  the  bricks  I  laid 
And  found  myself  much  better  paid ; 
I  set  them  square,  and  fixed  them  true, 
And  thankfully  received  my  due. 

Chorus:  Learn  to  work  'til  work  is  play,  etc. 

From  bricklayer  to  foreman,  I 
Observed  the  work  with  careful  eye, 
I  helped  each  man  to  get  his  due 
Whose  work  was  honest,  good,  and  true. 

Chorus:  Learn  to  work  'til  work  is  play,  etc. 

Contractors  then  besought  my  aid, 
For  I  had  learnt  their  tricks  of  trade, 
But  honest  still  I  held  my  own, 
And  work  with  me  has  ever  grown. 

Chorus:  Learn  to  work  'til  work  is  play,  etc. 

With  knowledge  of  the  craft  and  men, 
I  soon  became  contractor,  when 
I  built  railways  and  stations  too, 
And  many  a  mountain  tunnel'd  through. 

Chorus:  Learn  to  work  "til  work  is  play,  etc. 

These  Barrow-Knights  of  every  age 
Surpass  a  lord's  old  heritage ; 
They've  learnt  to  work  'til  work  is  play — 
Old  Baronets  have  had  their  day. 

Chorus:  Learn  to  work  'til  work  is  play,  etc. 
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The  morning  opened  in  Girgenti  with  a  dull  steamy  and  hazy 
atmosphere,  obscuring  the  sun,  the  hills,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. T%ere  was  no  wind,  but  small  feeble  draughts  of  a 
moisture-laden  atmosphere  met  us  on  the  drive  which  we 
took  to  see  the  temples.  All  nature  was  still,  except  the 
animals  driven  by  man ;  even  the  butterflies  did  not  flit  nor 
the  bees  did  they  hum.  Every  weed  was  flowering  and  they 
raised  their  heads  in  rejoicing.  There  was  the  purple 
flowered  mallow,  the  yellow  tansy,  a  sort  of  wild  geranium, 
and  flowering  shrubs  unknown  to  us,  whilst  peas  and  beans 
in  full  bearing  lifted  their  heads  beneath  the  olive  and  almond 
trees,  rejoicing  in  the  damp  and  warmth,  and  we  felt  with 
them  rejoiced  to  have  such  a  quiet  splendid  day  before  us. 

We  said  to  ourselves: — We  will  go  to  the  extreme  end,  to 
the  temple  of  Juno  and  recline  on  the  greensward  and 
ruminate,  chew  again  the  mental  food  pre-acquired  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Carthaginians,  the  Aborigines  and  the  fateful 
time  of  Rome's  dominion  when  slavery  rose  against  plutocracy, 
and  afterwards  when  the  Church  became  the  State  and  lorded 
it  higher  than  the  mightiest  by  the  terrors  of  hell  and  the 
holding  of  the  keys  of  heaven. 

Let  us  loll  a  little  and  think — here  is  a  land  of  corn  and 
wine  and  oil,  and  fruits  to  gladden  the  heart.  Angelino,  our 
little  coachman  is  over  the  wall  helping  himself  to  green 
almonds  from  a  tree  to  which  he  has  no  right.  There  is 
milk  and  honey — the  milk  is  from  the  goats  whose  herdman 
guides  the  tinkling  throng  amidst  the  desert  fields.  The 
honey  is  from  the  large  purple  bee  of  Hybla.  Ah !  here  is 
one  of  the  bees  with  purple  body  and  sheeny  wings  resting 
on  the  bare  stone  in  front  of  these  golden  shafts  which  dignify 
in  their  decrepitude  the  memory  of  the  great  goddess  Juno, 
the  glorious  matron  of  Greek  and  Roman  virtue. 

Perspiring  profusely,  insensibly  and  lazily,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Sirocco  I  apostrophise  this  little  industrious 
animal  whose  ancestors  were  workers  at  the  birth  of  humanity. 
All  hail !  thou  bee !  descendant  of  a  countless  line  of  queens ; 
before  notation  marked  the  seasons  wax  and  wane  thou  wert 
encubicled  therein.  Before  e'en  Charles's  Wain  received  its 
name,  thou  wert  the  same.  Whence  thy  government?  Was't 
like  a  poet  born  or  made?  Why  should  the  female  rule  thy 
race?  In  England's  pages  queens  have  ever  ruled  the  best. 
Is't  she  who  kills  the  drones  when  work  is  o'er?  Dost  e'er 
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get  drunk  when  in  the  old  man's  beard  (wormwood)  the  fiery 
Absinthe  permeates  the  dew? 

Why  standest  thou  so  still  where  food  is  not?  Come,  tell 
me  tales  of  ancient  Greeks  and  Sikels  and  the  builders  of 
these  temples,  the  slaves?  Whence  came  they?  When  past 
their  work  were  they  killed  off  like  drones  or  killed  by  work? 

Has  thy  historian  told  thee  ought  of  Ceres  searching  for 
her  daughter  through  the  groves  of  Henna  and  o'er  the  stony 
rocks  of  Mount  Hybla,  whence  thou  art  named?  Was't 
common  once  to  build  a  comb  within  a  rotton  skull  as  in  the 
days  of  Sampson,  and  make  a  hive  therein  ? 

Tell  me  about  Phoebus  and  his  wives  and  the  wonderful 
myths  which  were  born  in  this  isle  of  the  Sungod ;  myths 
which  were  and  are  like  the  smoke  from  Mount  Etna  obscuring 
and  spreading  an  impalpable  veil  over  these  hills  and  plains. 
I  would  learn  of  thee  the  truth  about  Typhus  cast  down  by 
the  wrath  of  Zeus  and  kept  in  durance  vile  beneath  these 
hills — of  Venus  and  Mars  and  Cupid  we  need  no  count,  but 
tell  us  of  Ulysses  and  the  Sirens  and  the  place  where  it  was 
always  afternoon — like  it  is  here  now  in  Sicily. 

Could'st  thou  the  tale  unbiass'd  tell 

Thine  ancestors  must  know  so  well, 

When  Greek  met  Greek  in  tug  of  war, 

With  all  its  horrors,  now  afar, 

I'd  give  thee  to  an  Oxford  Don, 

The  learned  thee  would  sit  upon ; 

They'd  twist  thy  tail  and  rob  thy  sting, 

And  web  their  fancy  from  thy  wing. 

You'd  find  them  work  such  as  would  please, 

They'd  dedicate  it  to  St.  Bees; 

They'd  sit  all  day  as  I  do  here, 

Except  that  they  would  have  some  beer. 

Is't  true  that  caves  were  filled  with  wine, 

The  rock-cut  tombs  with  drink  divine ; 

And  every  man  was  free  to  swill 

Or  drink  so  he  might  have  his  fill  ? 

0,  good  old  days  !     O,  glorious  plight ! 

With  nought  to  do  but  drink  and  fight. 

What-ho  there  !  speak  or  move.  Mayhap  this  stone  I  fling 
will  help  thy  laggard  limbs  and  wings,  but  no  it  barely  moves ; 
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just    stirs    its    legs    like    an    imbecile    or    one    o'ercome    with 
treacherous  wine. 

Hast  thou  been  tippling  in  the  flower  ? 

Whose  cup  o'ercharged  with  nectarous  wine, 
Fermenting  since  the  midnight  shower, 

Has  brought  thee  captive  to  the  vine. 
Are  thine  the  gods  of  ancient  Greece, 

Chaldaic  or  Egyptian  race ; 
They  never  were  the  Gods  of  peace, 

But  Queen-like  of  seductive  face. 
0,  honey  Bee,  of  ruddy  hue, 

Who's  drunk  so  early  in  the  day, 
What  Doctor  Watts  would  say  of  you 

I  would  not  really  like  to  say. 

Lie  there !  thou  little  beast !  sleep  off  the  vapours.  The 
lizards  are  quiet  in  their  caves.  No  bird  is  winging  its  flight 
in  the  heavy  air.  The  lordly  man  is  too  enervated  to  work, 
and  yet  he  has  not  taken  a  morning  draught. 

"Tis  perhaps  Sirocco's  sea-born  breath 
Which  soothes  this  Lotus  isle  to  rest 

And  gives  to  us  foretaste  of  death, 
Elysia  closing  in  the  blest. 

For  we  can  neither  wake  nor  work, 

Supine  we  rest  upon  this  bank; 
The  poor  Bee,  too,  doth  labour  shirk, 

We  both  are  but  of  equal  rank. 

Such  was  my  first  morning  in  Girgenti.  For  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  temples  see  my  Guide  Book — for  their 
appearance  see  the  sketches.  I  fear  that  I  have  broken  the 
rules  of  literature  in  blending  so  much  rhyme  with  so  little 
reason,  but  I  can  only  ascribe  it  to  the  influence  of  the 
Sirocco  and  the  presence  of  a  bee. 

A  series  of  water-colour  sketches  of  Girgenti  and  its  temples 
was  exhibited  in  illustration  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH  drew  attention  to  the  approach- 
ing performances  in  Manchester  of  the  morality  play 
Everyman,  as  produced  by  the  Elizabethan  Stage  Society  in 
London,  Oxford,  Liverpool,  and  other  towns.  The  play  gives 
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us,  in  quaint,  unaffected  language,  glimpses  of  English  life 
four  centuries  ago;  of  the  current  habits,  foibles,  theology, 
priesthood,  and  of  the  thought  of  the  time  upon  the  most 
solemn  of  all  human  experiences. 

Mr.  FRED.  SMITH  contributed  thirty-three  quatrains  in 
imitation  of  the  style  of  Omar  Khayyam. 

The  REV.  A.  W.  Fox  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Herbs  from 
Gerard's  Garden." 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  27,  1902. — Mr.  GEO.  MILKER,  the  President, 
took  the  chair. 

Mr.  HUGH  STANNUS  presented  copies  of  his  books  "  The 
Romanesque  in  North  Italy "  and  "  Storiation  in  Applied 
Art." 

MARIE    CORELLI. 

Mr.  F.  JOHNSON  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Miss  Marie  Corelli." 
It  might  be  said  that  Miss  Corelli  claims  attention  by  reason 
of  her  enormous  circulations.  The  majority  of  the  people 
are  in  the  street  and  not  in  the  study;  Miss  Corelli  recognises 
that  and  grasps  the  opportunity.  If  often  faulty  in  the 
cohesion  of  her  stories,  she  crowds  her  pages  with  episodes 
of  a  more  or  less  thrilling  character.  She  deals  in  elementals, 
and  the  almost  childish  repetition  of  trite  phrases  and  melo- 
dramatic descriptions  are  possibly  studied  methods  to  suit 
the  populace.  The  comprehensive  audacity  with  which  she 
faces  the  most  complex  problems  of  human  life  is  almost 
staggering — did  we  not  remember  that  the  author  is  a  woman 
with  a  will.  The  "  penny  plain  and  twopence  coloured " 
materials  are  rampant,  but  there  are  numerous  impassioned 
deliveries  which  ring  true  amid  all  the  tawdry  trappings. 

Mr.  EDMUND  MERCER  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Paul 
Scarron." 

An  interesting  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  Milner, 
Butterworth,  Walters,  Fox,  and  Stansfield  took  part. 


MONDAY,    NOVEMBER   3,    1902. — Mr.    JOHN   MORTIMER,    Vice- 
President,  was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  JOHN  WILCOCK  read  a  paper  on  "  Ideals  and  Fads." 
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MODERN     DECADENCE. 

Mr.  J.  T.  FOARD  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Modern  Decadence  in 
Manners  and  Morals,  with  Some  of  the  Effects  on  Literature." 
Manners  and  morals,  looked  at  historically,  are  not  and  have 
not  been  always  progressive.  There  have  been  periods  of  flux 
and  reflux,  of  occasional  cataclysms  of  vice  and  immorality 
and  detestable  manners.  From  such  a  calamity,  the  essayist 
suggested,  we  are  suffering;  in  our  present  manners,  in  the 
tone  of  our  public  entertainments,  in  our  novels  and  dramas, 
our  most  popular  literature,  our  social  proprieties  and 
observances,  our  habits,  and  even  our  language.  Unmitigated 
and  irredeemable  gaming  of  all  kinds  is  deified  in  the  slang 
of  the  hour  as  "  sport."  Never  in  history  has  the  aegis  of 
sport  been  more  unwarrantably  used  or  abused.  Like  charity, 
it  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  We  are  apprehensive  of  the 
invasion  of  our  trading  interests  by  American  capital,  but 
seem  wholly  indifferent  to  a  much  worse  form  of  American 
invasion  in  the  extinction  of  English  and  the  substitution  of 
American  manners.  The  time  was  when  self-advertisement 
in  any  of  its  forms  was  deemed  an  ignominy.  The  ideal  has 
now  changed.  The  lady  of  to-day  writes  her  own  advertise- 
ments in  the  fashionable  papers.  The  essayist  dealt  further 
with  the  corruption  of  the  press,  alien  immigration — a  menace 
to  every  aspect  of  genuine  civilisation  and  personal  liberty 
and  independence, — and  the  doings  of  "  smart "  society.  Con- 
gratulate and  praise  ourselves  as  we  may,  we  are  passing 
through  a  season  or  period  of  especially  evil  influences,  both 
in  manners  and  morals,  and  we  may  properly  sigh  for  the  days 
when  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Coleridge,  and  a  host  of 
others  walked  the  earth. 

An  animated  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  papers, 
in  which  Messrs.  Mortimer,  Walters,  Gordon,  Jacoby,  Angell, 
Attkins,  Swann  and  Hobbins  took  part. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  10,  1902. — The  chair  was  taken  by  the 
President,  Mr.  GEO.  MILNER. 

Mr.  TINSLET  PRATT  contributed  the  following  short  paper:  — 

"  THE  ROADMENDER." 
Until  the  publication,  some  thirteen  months  ago,  of  "  The 
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Gathering  of  Brother  Hilarius " — a  delightful  romance  of 
the  monastic  age  in  England — the  reading  public  knew  no- 
thing of  Michael  Fairless.  Perhaps  it  knows  little  enough 
now,  and  he  has  already  passed  down  the  hill  into  the  great 
silence.  But  he  left  the  world  his  debtor  by  the  publication, 
in  February  last,  of  a  small  volume  of  fugitive  papers, 
gathered  from  the  pages  of  The  Pilot,  under  the  general 
title  of  "  The  Roadmender." 

"  I  have  attained  my  ideal,"  he  says  in  his  opening  para- 
graph, "  I  am  a  roadmender,  some  say  stone-breaker.  .  .  . 
All  day  I  sit  by  the  roadside  on  a  stretch  of  grass,  under  a 
high  hedge  of  saplings  and  a  tangle  of  traveller's  joy,  wood- 
bine, sweetbrier,  and  late  roses.  Opposite  me  is  a  white  gate, 
seldom  used,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  trail  of  honeysuckle 
growing  tranquilly  along  it.  I  know  that  whenever  and 
wherever  I  die  my  soul  will  pass  through  this  white  gate ; 
and  then,  thank  God,  I  shall  not  have  need  to  undo  that 
trail.  .  .  I  wonder  how  many  beside  myself  have  attained, 
or  would  understand  my  attaining.  After  all,  what  do  we  ask 
of  life  here,  or  indeed  hereafter,  but  leave  to  serve  to  live,  to 
commune  with  our  f ellowmen  and  with  ourselves ;  and  from 
the  lap  of  earth  to  look  up  into  the  face  of  God  ?  All  these 
gifts  are  mine  as  I  sit  by  the  winding  white  road  and  serve 
the  footsteps  of  niy  fellows.  There  is  no  room  in  my  life  for 
avarice  or  anxiety;  I  who  serve  at  the  altar  live  at  the  altar; 
I  lack  nothing,  but  have  nothing  over." 

Though  the  foolish  may  be  disposed  to  smile  at  these  senti- 
ments, such  a  contingency  cannot  but  make  the  judicious 
grieve.  For  Michael  Fairless  was  no  vain  rhapsodist.  He 
took  up  the  calling  of  a  roadmender  with  a  serious  purpose, 
and  was  filled  with  a  high  content  to  endure  all  the  hardships 
incidental  to  the  business — together  with  what  he  conceived 
to  be  its  pleasures.  Thoreau  spent  two  years  and  two  months 
by  the  shore  of  Walden  Pond ;  "  Not  to  live  cheaply,"  as  he 
says,  "  nor  to  live  dearly  there,  but  to  transact  some  private 
business  with  the  fewest  obstacles." 

Honestly  speaking  it  was  to  escape  the  tax-gatherer. 
Though  I  do  not  remember  that  Michael  Fairless  refers  at  all 
to  Thoreau  in  the  pages  of  "  The  Roadmender,"  yet  he  was 
an  active  disciple  of  the  recluse  of  Concord.  He  was  by 
temperament  a  poet.  But  how  often  is  Apollo  compelled  to 
serve  Admetus. 
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"  Do  you  want  to  buy  any  baskets  ?  "  asks  a  gipsy.  "  No, 
we  do  not  want  any,"  was  the  reply.  "  What !  "  he  exclaims, 
as  he  goes  towards  the  gate,  "do  you  mean  to  starve  us?" 
Well,  we  are  not  buying  baskets  every  day,  but,  in  the  interests 
of  commerce  we  must  have  roads,  and  so  the  stonebreaker 
finds  a  perpetual  occupation. 

At  a  time  when,  by  general  admission,  society  and  literature 
are  in  a  state  of  decadence,  and  manners  and  morals  leave 
something  to  be  desired,  it  is  surely  of  some  interest  to  note 
that  during  the  few  months  that  have  elapsed  since  its  first 
publication  "The  Roadmender "  has  been  reprinted  no  less 
than  five  times.  This  in  itself  is  some  indication  that  the 
book  has  found  acceptance,  and  that  readers  are  not  wholly 
devoted  to  the  perusal  of  the  mass  of  ephemeral  literature — 
if  such  a  word  may  be  applied  to  the  printed  matter  which 
daily  floods  the  book  market.  At  a  period,  too,  when  literary 
nobodies  are  somewhat  over-anxious  to  supply  the  press  with 
the  smallest  details  of  their  daily  lives  and  a  general  history 
of  their  upbringing,  it  is  positively  refreshing  to  meet  with 
a  latter-day  writer  who  possesses  the  cardinal  virtue  of 
reticence.  The  story  unfolded  in  these  pages  is  meagre  enough 
and,  as  far  as  one  may  piece  it  together,  it  runs  something 
like  this: — Michael  Fairless  was  forty  years  of  age,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  a  man  of  wide  culture.  He  was  familiar  with 
Oxford,  and  confesses  to  a  partial  love  for  the  Southern 
Provinces  of  Germany — for  the  Rhine  "  with  that  wonderful 
voice  which  speaks  of  life  and  death,  of  chivalry,  and  greed 
of  gold."  He  tells  also  of  rambles  on  Watcombe  Down,  and  is 
familiar  with  the  red  roofs  of  Whitby,  and  the  fishing  cobles 
that  drop  down  the  Esk  River  from  the  quaint  old  harbour 
town,  telling  of  nights  "  when  the  wind  made  speech  impossible 
and  the  seas  rushed  up  and  over  the  great  lighthouse  like  the 
hungry  spirits  of  the  deep."  "  England,"  he  cries,  with 
pardonable  pride,  "  is  my  mother,  and  most  dearly  do  I  love 
her  swelling  breasts  and  wind-swept,  salt-strewn  hair  !  "  He 
was  so  much  in  love  with  the  Earth  that  he  dedicates  his  book 
to  her  in  good  set  terms.  With  the  ambitions  of  life  he  will 
have  nought  to  do.  The  strife  is  not  for  him.  Like  Browning's 
Grammarian: — 

Before  living  he'd  learn  how  to  live — 
No  end  to  learning. 
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Or,  with  another  poet  he  seems  to  cry: — 

Henceforth  I  ask  not  good  fortune,  I  myself  am  good  fortune, 
Henceforth    I  whimper  no  more,  postpone  no  more,  need  nothing, 
Done  with  indoor  complaints,   libraries,   querulous  criticisms, 
Strong  and  content  I  travel  the  open  road. 

The  Earth,  that  is  sufficient, 

I  do  not  want  the  constellations  any  nearer, 

I  know  they  are  very  well  where  they  are, 

I  know  they  suffice  for  those  who  belong  to  them. 

So  henceforth  it  is  to  be  the  open  road  and  solitary  communion 
with  Nature,  for — 

To  her  chidren  the  words  of  the  eloquent,  dumb 
Great  mother,  never  fail. 

To  Michael  Fairless  Nature  was  not  "  red  in  tooth  and 
claw,"  but  a  very  tender  mother  clad  in  wonderful  garments 
and  ordered  loveliness.  "  I  can  never  remember  a  time,"  he 
says,  "  when  I  did  not  love  her.  ...  In  the  earliest  days 
of  my  lonely  childhood  I  used  to  lie  chin  on  hand  amid  the 
red  sorrel  and  heavy  speargrass  listening  to  her  many  voices, 
and,  above  all,  to  the  voice  of  the  little  brook  which  ran 
through  the  meadows  where  I  used  to  play.  I  think  it  has 
run  through  my  whole  life  also,  to  lose  itself  at  last,  not  in 
the  great  sea  but  in  the  river  that  maketh  glad  the  City  of 
God.  Valley  and  plain,  mountain  and  fruitful  field;  the 
lark's  song  and  the  speedwell  in  the  grass.  Surely  a  man 
need  not  sigh  for  greater  loveliness  until  he  has  read  some- 
thing mo-re  of  this  living  letter  and  knelt  before  that  earth 
of  which  he  is  the  only  confusion." 

As  a  roadmender  he  lodges  with  an  old  widow  who  has 
been  deaf  these  twenty  years.  For  this  shelter  he  pays  a 
shilling  a  week  rent,  and,  "  Sharing  supplies,"  he  says,  "  we 
live  in  the  lines  of  comfort." 

"  You  hold  a  roadmender  has  a  vocation  ?  "  asks  a  parson 
one  day. 

"  As  the  monk  or  the  artist,"  he  replies,  "  for,  like  both, 
he  is  universal.  The  world  is  his  home ;  he  serves  all  men 
alike,  ay,  and  for  him  the  beasts  have  equal  honour  with  the 
men.  His  soul  is  '  bound  up  in  the  bundle  of  life '  with  all 
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other  souls;  he  sees  his  father,  his  mother,  his  brethren  in 
the  children  of  the  road.  For  him  there  is  nothing  unclean, 
nothing  common.  .  .  No  man  is  dependent  on  our  earning, 
all  men  on  our  work.  We  are  '  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice '  because  we  have  all  that  we  need,  and  yet  we  taste 
the  life  and  poverty  of  the  very  poor." 

It  is  no  elaborate  system  of  ethics  that  Michael  Fairless 
has  to  offer  for  our  consideration — merely  a  hint  let  fall  here 
and  there  for  the  guidance  of  other  wayfarers  along  the  dusty 
highway  of  Life — and  the  simple  chronicle  of  a  great  love 
which  suggests  a  spiritual  kinship  with  Jefferies'  "  Story  of 
My  Heart."  He  has  no  original  plan  for  upsetting  the  ordered 
scheme  of  the  universe,  and  re-moulding  it  afresh  after  "  the 
heart's  desire,"  as  FitzGerald's  Omar  had,  though,  like  the 
philosopher  of  Naishapur,  death  is  his  great  resource,  and 
he  loves  to  dwell  upon  it,  greeting  the  Unseen  with  a  cheer. 
"  To  the  large  majority,"  he  tells  us,  "  Death  is  Pluto,  King 
of  the  dark  Unknown,  whence  no  traveller  returns,  rather 
than  Azrael,  brother  and  friend,  lord  of  this  mansion  of  life. 
Strange  how  men  shun  him  as  he  waits  in  the  shadow,  watch- 
ing our  puny  straining  after  immortality,  sending  his 
comrade  Sleep  to  prepare  us  for  himself.  When  the  hour 
strikes  he  comes — very  gently,  very  tenderly,  if  we  will  have 
it  so — folds  the  tired  hands  together,  takes  the  way-worn  feet 
in  his  broad  strong  palm,  and,  lifting  us  in  his  wonderful 
arms,  he  bears  us  swiftly  down  the  valley  and  across  the  water 
of  Remembrance.  Very  pleasant  art  thou,  0  Brother  Death, 
thy  love  is  wonderful,  passing  the  love  of  women  !  " 

But  apart  from  these  subjects,  for  serious  consideration 
the  book  is  full  of  charming  vignettes  of  the  life  of  the 
country-side — its  humour  and  its  pathos,  its  rustic  simplicity, 
and  the  splendid  charity  of  the  very  poor.  Waggoners, 
tramps,  parsons,  cyclists,  farmers  and  their  wives  and  children 
all  march  through  its  pages,  and  they  all  pause  to  have  a 
word  with  the  roadmender.  Thoreau  found  his  ideal  life  in 
the  hut  by  Walden  Pond,  and  Michael  Fairless  in  this  mean 
occupation  by  the  roadside.  Few  men  may  care  to  emulate 
them,  but  everyone  must  respect  the  sincerity  of  their  con- 
victions. The  world  is  not  overstocked  with  what  Keats  would 
designate  "  great  spirits,"  but  such  men  as  Michael  Fairless 
leave  it  a  little  sweeter  and  nobler  than  they  found  it,  and, 
though  we  may  be  beggars  in  aught  else,  let  us  not  be  poor 
in  thanks. 
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Mr.  H.  E.  CAMPBELL  read  a  short  communication  on 
"  J.K.S.,"  otherwise  James  Kenneth  Stephen.  In  Stephen  he 
recognised  the  serious  author  as  well  as  the  writer  of  light 
verse  and  chaff  and  parody,  in  which,  indeed,  he  was  second 
to  none  except  Calverley,  of  whom  he  was  an  avowed  and 
devoted  follower  and  admirer. 

Mr.  L.  J.  OPPBNHEIMER  contributed,  under  the  title  of 
"Lakeland  Sketches,"  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  holiday 
experiences  in  the  Lake  District. 

The  speaking  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  papers  was 
participated  in  by  Messrs.  Milner,  Bell,  Fox,  Johnson,  Butter- 
worth  and  Gleave. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  17,  1902. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNER,  the 
President,  occupied  the  chair. 

MUSICAL     EVENING. 

This  evening  was  a  notable  departure  from  the  Club's  cus- 
tomary proceedings.  The  occasion  was  devoted  to  music  and 
song,  and  as  ladies  had  been  invited  to  be  present  they  attended 
in  such  number  that  the  Club's  room  was  filled  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  A  remarkable  experience,  and  one  doubtless  unique 
to  the  majority  of  those  present,  was  in  store  for  them.  This 
was  an  explanation  and  exposition  by  the  musician,  Mr.  James 
Coward,  of  London — probably  the  most  competent  person  in  the 
country  to  perform  the  task — of  the  capabilities  and  beauties 
of  that  comparatively  newly  invented  instrument  the  Mustei 
Organ.  This  latest  expression  of  the  inventive  genius  of  the 
musician  is  a  combination  of  the  organ  and  the  harmonium 
with  a  number  of  additional  appliances  which  still  remain 
the  secrets  of  the  inventors  and  manufacturers,  the  Messrs. 
Mustei.  By  means  of  the  many  expression  stops  which  are 
the  peculiar  feature  of  the  Mustei  Organ  almost  every  known 
instrument  can  be  faithfully  imitated,  as  well  as  the  human 
voice.  The  only  drawback  it  seems  to  have  is  that  it  must 
be  learned,  as  the  means  of  producing  the  sounds  are  the  feet 
quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  the  fingers.  The  player  must 
have  the  same  control  of  his  feet  over  the  bellows  as  the 
pianist  requires  over  the  touch  of  his  fingers  on  the  keys. 
Under  the  practised  manipulation  of  Mr.  Coward  the  manifold 
wonders  of  the  instrument  were  splendidly  displayed.  It 
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became  a  full  orchestra  reproducing  the  entire  effect  of  a 
masterpiece  by  Wagner  or  Gounod,  it  became  a  solo  instru- 
ment, the  piccolo,  the  violin,  the  oboe,  the  cornet,  with  soft 
and  appropriate  pianoforte  accompaniment;  it  imitated  the 
growl  and  crash  of  thunder ;  the  swish  of  rain ;  the  howl  of 
the  hurricane,  and  the  thrill  of  the  human  voice  raised  in 
thanksgiving  for  deliverance  from  peril.  The  most  fascinating 
piece,  however,  was  a  "  Fantasia  Pastorale  "  composed  especi- 
ally to  show  the  powers  of  the  instrument  by  Mr.  Coward,  and 
in  it  perhaps  the  most  charming  and  realistic  effect  was  the 
playing  of  an  organ  in  a  far  distant  church. 

The  programme  was  not  confined  to  Mr.  Coward's  paper 
but  was  made  additionally  interesting  and  pleasing  by  fine 
performances  on  the  violin  by  Miss  Elsie  Southgate,  and  the 
singing  of  Handel's  "  Angels,  ever  bright  and  fair  "  and  other 
selections  by  Miss  Katie  Smith.  Much  applause  was  given 
for  her  charming  and  finely  artistic  rendering  of  a  song 
written  by  a  member  of  the  Club,  Mr.  J.  E.  Craven,  and 
having  for  its  subject  "  Claughton  Church  Bells,"  which  had 
been  set  to  music  suitable  for  the  Mustel  Organ  by  Mr.  Coward. 

Here  are  the  words  of  the  song :  — 

CLAUGHTON   CHUKCH   BELLS. 

Ring !      Ring  ! 

We've  rung  for  many  hundred  years, 
We've  told  the  people's  sighs  and  tears ; 
We've  rung  in  joyous  tones  for  birth, 
And  joined  our  voice  to  bridal  mirth. 

Ring !     Ring ! 

We've  rung  in  thanks  for  harvests  won, — 
For  gallant  deeds  our  Nation's  done, — 
For  dangers  that  were  safely  past, — 
For  Victory,  and  Peace  at  last ! 

Ring !      Ring ! 

We've  called  the  Flock  in  distant  days, 
To  come  on  Sabbath  morn  to  praise, 
And  still  the  joyous  call  we  ring, 
And  to  the  Church  the  faithful  bring ! 
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Eing !     King ! 

We've  seen  great  changes — toils  and  strife, 
And  anxious  times  of  homely  life ; 
We've  seen  the  Nation's  troubled  soul, — 
But  yet  ring  out  our  humble  toll ! 

Ring !      Ring ! 

We've  called  the  Saxon  here  to  prayer, 
And  urged  our  Norman  foes  to  spare ; 
Still  side  by  side  up  here  we  hang, 
The  people's  wants  and  joys  to  clang  ! 

Ring !      Ring ! 

'Midst  tyrants'  threats  and  pedants'  scorn, 
We've  heralded  the  Christmas  morn ; 
We've  rung  when  Christian  lives  were  cheap, 
And  bloodshed  made  the  valleys  weep  ! 

Ring !     Ring ! 

We've  seen  the  Parson's  spirits  fall, 
Despondent  e'en  at  Duty's  call ; 
We've  rung  good  cheer  from  here  above, 
And  braced  his  heart  with  strength  and  love ! 

Ring !     Ring ! 

The  Mother — mate-bereft — we've  seen, — 
Her  children  weeping  on  the  green, — 
Glance  up  to  us,  as  if  in  prayer, 
For  some  her  uphill  tasks  to  share. 

Ring !      Ring  ! 

Fair  maids  have  woven  garlands  bright, 
And  come  from  school  in  fading  light, 
WThilst  tears  were  stealing  down  each  face. — 
To  honour  some  dear  resting  place ! 

Ring  !      Ring  ! 

Ring  !    Ring  !    We're  only  two  old  bells, 
Our  voice  the  Christian  progress  tells, 
Though  so  long-lived,  we  too  must  fail, 
And  other  bells  must  tell  our  tale  ! 

Ring  !      Ring  ! 

Ring  Happiness !     Ring  Joy  and  Peace  ! 
Let  Love  control  and  Evil  cease, — 
Point  men  the  ways  their  fathers  trod  ! 
Ring  from  the  low  !    Ring  up  to  God  ! 
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Claughton  Church  is  about  eight  miles  from  Lancaster  and 
possesses  two  very  old  bells.  One  is  dated  1296,  and  is  believed 
to  be  the  oldest  dated  bell  in  England. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  14,  1902.— The  President,  Mr.  GEO. 
MILKER,  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  G-EO.  HALL  presented  a  copy  of  his  "  Heroes  of  the  Heart 
and  other  Poems." 

Mr.  TINSLET  PRATT  contributed  a  poem  and  Mr.  ABRAHAM 
STANSFIELD  two  sonnets. 

Mr.  J.  H.  BOBBINS  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Some  Women  of 
the  Early  Dramatists." 

Mr.  J.  H.  BROCKLEHURST  read  the  principal  paper  on 
"  Advertisements." 

An  interesting  discussion  ensued  in  which  Messrs.  Milner, 
Fox,  Guppy,  Pollitt,  Bailey  and  Stansfield  took  part. 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  1,  1902. — Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER,  Vice- 
President,  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  GEO.  H.  BELL  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Concerning  the 
Clergy  of  Fiction." 

BRET    HARTE. 

Mr.  MARK  BAILEY  read  the  paper  of  the  evening  on  "  Bret 
Hart." 

Bearing  in  mind  the  exciting  and  adventurous  atmosphere 
of  Bret  Harte's  earlier  years,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
biographical  details  are  comparatively  meagre.  The  reason 
for  this  exists  in  the  fact  that  while  he  sought  and  found  wide 
publicity  for  his  work,  he  was  diffident  of  personal  advertise- 
ment. He  was  born  at  Albany,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in 
1839.  While  yet  a  boy  he  experimented  and  failed  as  a  school- 
master. He  then  became  by  turns  a  compositor,  miner,  drug 
store  assistant,  and  messenger  to  the  Adams  Express  Company. 
Later  he  is  found  soldiering  in  Indian  warfare,  and  afterwards 
a  volunteer  at  the  time  of  the  American  Civil  War.  Journalism 
and  editorship  brought  him  ultimately  into  the  literary  life. 
Steeped  in  the  atmosphere  of  early  Californian  days,  he 
remained  to  the  last  the  apostle  of  the  traditions  of  '49.  Upon 
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his  own  ground  he  was  not  to  be  approached.  Leaving  it, 
he  became  virtually  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  Of  the 
famous  gallery  of  personages  created  by  Bret  Harte  many 
keep  alive  in  us  a  genuine  regard — admiring,  affectionate, 
or  amused.  He  may  be  regarded  as  a  prophet  of  the  evangel 
of  a  man's  devoted,  if  mistaken,  love  for  his  fellowman.  Next 
to  his  short  stories  Bret  Harte  displays  his  best  qualities  in 
verse,  serious  and  humorous ;  but  his  poetry  is  not  confined 
to  his  verse.  The  prose  writing  abounds  in  poetic  imaginings 
and  in  delicate  descriptions  of  natural  beauty.  Each  of  us 
for  himself  must  appreciate  according  to  his  perception  the 
ethical  value  of  Bret  Harte's  writings.  Apart  from  their 
extreme  worth  as  affording  permanent  pictures  of  a  by-gone 
time,  we  can  trace  a  broad  lesson  of  humanity  underlying 
these  stories,  for  it  is  the  stories  that  appeal  most  earnestly. 
The  possible  redemption  of  the  fallen  ;  the  wise  optimism  which 
refuses  to  recognise  that  a  human  soul,  however  degraded, 
may  exist  unrelieved  by  some  touch  of  the  better  nature ;  these 
are  the  key-notes  to  which  the  rugged  chords  of  a  semi-civilised 
life  are  sweetly  attuned. 

Various  illustrative  selections  from  Bret  Harte's  works  were 
read  by  Mr.  Squire  Taylor. 

The  discussion  which  followed  was  taken  part  in  by  Messrs. 
Mortimer,  Milner,  Walters  and  Gordon. 


MdNDAY,  DECEMBER  8,  1902. — The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
GEO.  MILNER,  the  President. 

Mr.  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD  contributed  a  "Coronation  Ode." 

Mr.  W.  V.  BURGESS  read  the  second  part  of  "  Some  Cheshire 
Village  Characteristics." 

Mr.  WM.  BAGSHAW  read  the  chief  paper  on  "  George  Bernard 
Shaw." 

A  discussion  followed  in  which  Messrs.  Milner,  Campbell, 
Stansfield  and  Butterworth  took  part. 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  15,  1902. — The  President,  Mr.  GEO. 
MILNER,  was  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  HALL  read  a  short  paper  on  "  George 
Herbert." 
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A  discussion  ensued  which  was  participated  in  by  Messrs. 
Milner,  Bennie,  Attkins,  Campbell,  Mortimer,  Gordon,  White- 
head  and  Jocoby. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  Sir  W.  H.  Bailey,  who  should  have 
read  a  paper  on  "  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth's  Inventions," 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  a  miscellaneous 
entertainment  of  music,  songs  and  recitations. 


CHRISTMAS    SUPPER. 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  22,  1902. — The  Annual  Christmas 
Supper,  held  on  this  evening,  brought  the  first  half  of  the 
Session  to  a  pleasant  close. 

Mr.  GEO.  MILNER,  the  President,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  Clubroom  was  crowded  with  members  and  their  guests. 
Holly,  mistletoe,  and  other  evergreens  adorned  the  walls,  while 
the  tables  were  loaded  with  appetising  fare.  Great  was  the 
applause  when  the  boar's  head  was  carried  into  the  room  to 
the  singing,  by  a  procession  of  fancifully  dressed  mummers, 
of  the  old  carol,  "  Caput  Apri  defero,"  but  greater  still  was 
it  when  Father  Christmas,  with  courtiers,  singers,  and 
minstrels,  entered,  and  was  greeted  by  the  President  with  an 
original  address  in  rhyme,  to  which  the  cheerful  visitor 
responded  with  two  or  three  verses,  likewise  original.  Then 
the  wassail  bowl  was  passed  round,  and  the  company  sang  "  A 
Jolly  Wassail  Bowl."  The  procession  afterwards  marched  out 
to  the  carol,  "  Nowell,  Nowell."  Mr.  B.  A.  Redfern  represented 
Father  Christmas,  Mr.  W.  Whitehead  appeared  in  the  guise 
of  the  jester,  Mr.  W.  R.  Credland  was  chief  cook,  and  Mr. 
T.  Derby  appeared  as  the  usher.  The  remainder  of  the 
evening  was  mainly  devoted  to  a  musical  and  literary  enter- 
tainment, which  proved  thoroughly  enjoyable.  To  the  pro- 
gramme Messrs.  John  Wilcock,  Alfred  Davis,  Ryder  Boys, 
W.  R.  Credland,  N.  Dumville,  J.  R.  Booth,  J.  H.  Bobbins, 
J.  Tinto,  and  N.  P.  Thamsen  contributed.  Mr.  Wilcock  gave 
a  new  song,  "  Claughton  Church  Bells,"  the  words  of  which 
were  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Craven,  and  the  music  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Coward. 
It  is  a  tuneful  bit  of  work,  and  was  heartily  applauded. 
Another  original  song,  entitled  "  Captain  Meg,"  words  by 
Tinsley  Pratt  and  music  by  Mr.  N.  P.  Thamsen,  was  also  well 
received,  the  rollicking  chorus  being  taken  up  with  zest.  Mr. 
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'Credland's  literary  contribution,  "A  Christmas  Toast,"  was 
a  further  appreciated  item  to  the  original  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme, and  yet  another  was  "  Come,  bring  in  the  Yule-log," 
a  song  for  Christmas  Eve,  written  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Hobbins,  and 
set  to  music  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Booth.  The  toast  of  the  evening, 
"  The  Manchester  Literary  Club  and  its  President,"  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  W.  E.  A.  Axon,  and  acknowledged  by  Mr.  George 
Milner.  Mr.  Andrew  Bennie  submitted  the  toast  of  "  Our 
Guests,"  to  which  Mr.  John  Philips,  the  Postmaster  of  Man- 
chester, responded. 

Mr.  W.  E.  A.  AXON,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  "The  Man- 
chester Literary  Club  and  its  President,"  said: — I  have  to 
propose  the  toast  of  "  The  Manchester  Literary  Club  and  its 
President."  You  will  notice  that  the  toast  consists  of  seven 
words,  and  seven  is  a  number  of  many  occult  significances  and 
theological  associations.  It  reminds  me  of  the  days  when  the 
Club  had  a  chaplain, — the  Rev.  W.  A.  O'Conor,  a  man  of 
genius  whose  memory  will  always  be  held  in  affectionate  regard 
by  those  of  our  members  who  knew  him.  He  used  to  say  that 
the  only  difficulty  about  a  sermon  was  the  text.  If  I  desired 
to  preach  my  toast  would  supply  not  only  a  text  but  a  skeleton 
sermon.  It  falls  naturally  under  three  heads  followed,  as 
all  good  sermons  should  be,  by  a  practical  application.  Firstly, 
Manchester;  secondly,  Literature;  thirdly,  the  Club;  and, 
finally,  brethren,  the  application  of  the  discourse  to  our 
honoured  and  beloved  President.  Firstly:  Of  Manchester  it 
may  truly  be  said  that  it  has  been  in  the  process  of  building 
and  r-e-building  for  two  thousand  years.  Notwithstanding 
the  long  time  spent  upon  its  construction  the  City  strikes  one 
as  presenting  an  unfinished  appearance.  Probably  if  the 
Council  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  could  have  been  con- 
sulted at  the  beginning  they  might  have  made  a  better  job 
of  it.  There  are  many  things  about  which  we  grumble,  but 
in  spite  of  that  we  are  all  agreed  that  with  trifling  defects — 
which  we  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  remedy — it  is  the  finest 
city  in  the  world,  and  I  want  you  to  notice  that  this  opinion 
is  absolutely  impartial,  for  it  is  given  by  Manchester  men, 
whose  general  habit  is  not  to  be  born  in  Manchester.  They 
are  born  in  Aberdeen  and  Belfast;  they  come  from  Kildare, 
from  Kilmeny,  and  from  Kilmore,  from  the  Judengasse  of 
Frankfort,  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  the  mountains  of 
Rasselas,  and,  being  here,  with  Anglo-Saxon  energy  and 
Lancashire  strength  of  will,  they  make  Manchester  what  it  is, 
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and  as  such  I  commend  it  to  you.  Secondly :  We  come  to 
literature.  The  literary  world,  like  Csesar's  Gaul,  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts.  It  consists  of  three  classes — the 
people  who  review,  the  people  who  are  reviewed,  and  the 
people  who  review  themselves.  Another  classification  was 
once  suggested  to  me  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  authors 
of  modern  Spain.  He  was  speaking  of  his  own  country  and 
he  said  that  in  Spain  everyone  wrote  books,  few  read  books, 
and  no  one  bought  books.  Some  books  are  certainly  purchased 
in  Manchester.  ,  I  remember  some  years  ago  assisting  at  a 
conference  between  the  President  of  the  Manchester  Literary 
Club  and  a  well-known  bookseller.  They  faced  each  other  like 
two  augurs  on  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  both 
lamented  the  badness  of  trade  and  the  hardness  of  the  times. 
Soon  after  the  President  retired  to  a  comfortable  country 
residence  and  the  bookseller  died,  and  left  an  estate  valued  at 
£150,000.  So  there  is  some  money  in  literature  after  all 
though  too  little  of  it  may  drift  in  the  direction  of  the  author. 
But  literature  has  something  higher  and  better  than  money 
to  give.  Literature  affords  an  incentive  to  fruitful  and 
beneficent  endeavour  and  is  a  source  of  consolation  and  solace 
in  the  troubles  and  calamities  of  life.  Thirdly,  I  have  to 
speak  of  the  Club.  I  have  known  it  for  many  years,  and  have 
watched  its  zigzag  career  from  Hunt's  Bank  to  Brown  Street, 
from  Brown  Street  to  Piccadilly,  and  from  Piccadilly  to 
Deansgate — a  sort  of  unconverted  Pilgrim's  Progress  which 
has  ended,  we  may  hope,  in  these  pleasant  quarters.  In  all 
its  wanderings  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  has  been  a  centre 
of  brotherly  feeling  and  good  fellowship.  It  has  always  done 
well  for  literature  and  all  the  better,  perhaps,  that  a  majority 
of  its  members  are  not  slaves  of  the  lamp  who  have  to  feed 
their  babes  out  of  an  inkstand  and  clothe  their  brides  in  the 
ample  and  prolific  leaves  of  newspapers  and  magazines.  Hence 
in  the  publications  of  the  Club  there  is  an  undimmed 
enthusiasm  and  the  charm  of  spontaneousness  that  arises  from 
a  genuine,  and,  so  to  speak,  unprofessional  love  of  literature. 
In  literature  as  it  is  pursued  in  this  Club  there  is  a  great 
humanising  influence,  inspiring  the  lofty  ideals  of  youth  and 
even  re-creating  it  when  destroyed  by  contact  with  an  unideal 
world. 

Finally,  brethren,  I  come  to  the  application  of  this  lay  dis- 
course to  the  President  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club.  In 
Mr.  George  Milner  we  have  a  gracious  and  many-sided 
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individuality;  an  exact  and  honourable  man  of  business,  a 
wise  and  energetic  social  worker,  and  a  lover  of  nature  who 
has  charmed  his  fellow  citizens  by  his  description  of  a  garden 
of  magic  not  far  remote  from  the  Royal  Exchange.  In  him 
we  have  a  kindly  critic  and  a  graceful  poet,  and  in  these  later 
years  we  have  learned  to  reverence  him  for  the  patient  courage 
with  which  he  has  faced  a  dreadful  physical  calamity  and 
taught  us: — "How  sublime  a  thing  it  is  to  suffer  and  be 
strong." 

The  PRESIDENT,  in  responding,  briefly  sketched  the  career 
of  the  Club.  It  was  at  first  a  wandering  kind  of  body 
and  one  not  having  perhaps  the  most  definite  objects. 
At  the  outset  the  members  tried  to  enter  on  a  respectable 
career  in  a  place  under  the  shade  of  the  Cathedral.  They 
were  turned  out  of  that  place,  and  so  they  went  to  the  south 
side  of  the  Cathedral,  where  things  were  warmer  and  more 
comfortable.  They  chose  the  "  Mitre  "  as  their  abode.  Thus 
it  would  be  seen  that  they  tried  hard  to  keep  on  ecclesiastical 
lines.  They  were  driven  out  of  there,  and  they  drifted  from 
one  place  to  another  until  they  settled  down  at  the  Grand 
Hotel.  They  had  now  continued  the  Club  for  forty  years,  and 
if  they  had  done  nothing  more  than  "  hold  on  "  for  such  a 
period,  they  had  done  something.  But  they  had  done  more. 
They  had  done  good  work  of  various  kinds,  and  had  continued 
improving  their  position  and  increasing  the  number  and 
power  of  their  operations.  He  did  not  think  they  had  ever 
had  a  better  session  than  the  present  year.  Their  work  was 
twofold.  It  was  literary  and  social.  On  the  literary  side 
there  was  great  ability  and  versatility,  and  on  the  social  side 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  geniality  and  good  fellowship.  He 
had  seen  many  sincere  friendships  formed  amongst  the 
members,  and  that  was  a  desirable  thing,  and  a  thing  they 
should  always  aim  at. 

Mr.  TINSLET  PRATT'S  song  was  heartily  enjoyed.  Here  are 
the  words: — 

THE   BALLAD   OF   CAPTAIN   MEG. 

It  was  the  good  ship  Camperdown, 

That  sailed  the  Northern  Sea; 
And  the  crew  of  the  good  ship  Caniperdown 

Were  merry  as  merry  could  be  : 
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For  the  skipper  had  lost  an  eye, 

And  the  mate  had  lost  a  leg, 
But  the  boatswain  sang,  "  Tho'  the  seas  run  high, 

We'll  sail  with  Captain  Meg !" 

CHORUS. 

Sing  ho  !  for  Captain  Meg  ! 
Sing  hey  !  for  Captain  Meg  ! 

You  sail  the  sea, 

From  danger  free, 
When  you  sail  with  Captain  Meg ! 

They  sailed  away  for  a  year  and  a  day, 

Upon  the  Northern  main, 
When  they  sighted  a  pirate  craft  ahead, 

That  hailed  from  the  coast  of  Spain  : 
Then  the  skipper  he  slapped  his  knee, 

And  vowed  that  he'd  take  the  prize,  • 
For  he  brooked  no  rival  upon  the  sea, 

Tho'  he  sailed  with  a  pair  of  eyes. 

Chorus :  Sing  ho  !  for  Captain  Meg  !  &c. 

They  sent  him  a  gentle  warning  shot 

In  the  friendliest  kind  of  way, 
But  the  pirate  clapped  on  all  his  sail, 

Nor  seemed  disposed  to  stay  : 
So  they  brought  his  foremast  down, 

And  dropped  him  a  broadside  in; 
Then  the  pirate  said,  with  an  angry  frown, 

"  I  fear  that  the  best  must  win  !" 

Chorus :  Sing  ho  !  for  Captain  Meg  !  &c. 

So  he  struck  his  flag  to  the  Camperdown, 

And  he  said  to  Captain  Meg  : 
"  Though  you  have  but  a  single  eye,  my  friend, 

And  your  mate  has  a  timber  leg, 
You've  a  handsome  way  at  sea, 

You  can  baffle  a  pirate  bold ; 
So,  shiver  my  stock  !  since  you've  taken  me, 

You  had  best  look  into  my  hold  !" 

Chorus :  Sing  ho  !  for  Captain  Meg  !  &c. 
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Now  they  shifted  his  freight  to  the  Camperdown, 

And  cast  him  adrift  again, 
When  he  made  all  sail,  with  his  lightened  hold, 

For  the  safest  port  of  Spain  : 
And  ever  the  pirate  sings, 

"  From  one-eyed  Captain  Meg 
You  can  learn  a  hundred  kinds  o'  things — 

And  his  mate  with  a  timber-leg !" 

Chorus :  Sing  ho  !  for  Captain  Meg  !  &c. 

Mr.  W.  R.  CREDLAND'S  contribution  was  this:  — 
A   CHRISTMAS   TOAST. 

FIT   I. 

Gentles  all,  and  sweet  companions  !  Souls  loved  of  this  soul  of  mine 
Soarers  far  above  Turkey,  in  ether  of  spirit — and  wine, 
Pass  not  the  Bowl  that  Wassails — 'mid  your  revelling  pause  a  whit 
And  pledge  me  a  TOAST  compounded  of  tears  and  sighs  and  regret — 
Recklessly  fling  from  your  glasses  the  lees  of  whisky  and  beer 
And  weep  them  full  to  brimming  with  the  bitter  and  briny  tear — 
For  never  must  lusty  laughter  throughout  ALL  the  feast  resound, 
There  should   fall  a  moment's   silence   whilst  the   SHROUDED  DEAD  go 

round. 

Then  fill !  fill  high,  your  bumpers  with  juices  of  hyssop  and  rue 
To  drink  a  grievous  BOUT  with  me,  that  will  wring  the  hearts  of  you — 
With  mourning  head  and  streaming  cheek  I  offer  this  fearsome  toast  : 
Here's  to  the  bones,  the  dead  !  dead  bones !  of  the  good  old  Christmas 

Ghost. 

FIT   II. 

I  implore  each  man  who's  been  a  boy — as  ONCE  some  of  us  were, 
To  gather — at  least  in  spirit — round  this  loved  one's  humble  bier, 
Whilst  with  voice  nigh  drowned  in  sorrow  to  your  memories  I  recall 
His  fine  fantastic  ghastliness,  which  your  YOUNG  souls  held  in  thrall. 
Once  more  your  hair  shall  stand  on  end — if  the  slightest  thatch  remain 
What  time  you  hear  the  clank,  clank,  clank,  of  his  rusty  iron  chain, 
And  your  blood  shall  curdle  sweetly  as  the  gurgling,  dying  groans 
Wail    wierdly    through   the    corrider    where   they    found    the    VICTIM'S 

bones — 

Oh !  delicious  was  the  deadly  thrill  that  shook  each  nerve  and  limb 
As  the  Ghost  appeared  and  disappeared — according  to  his  whim ; 
So  with  bowed  head  and  streaming  cheek  I  offer  this  gruesome  toast : 
Here's  to  the  bones,  the  dead  !  dead  bones  !  of  the  good  old  Christmas 

Ghost. 
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Weep  for  loss  of  the  sad  fair  face  that  gleamed  through  the  window- 
pane, 

Weep  for  the  awful  shriek  she  shrook  as  her  beau  was  foully  slain, 
Weep  for  the  blood-stained  hand  that  showed  the  place  where  the  gold 

was  hid, 

Weep  for  the  blissful  swear  you  swore  to  find  it — but  never  did, 
Weep  for  the  lovely  coloured  plate  depicting  the  HAUNTED  HALL, 
Weep  for  the  noiseless  coach  that  brought  the  silk-clad  shades  to  the 

ball, 

Weep  for  the  cock  that  crew  at  twelve — the  flutter,  scurry,  and  fright — 
Of  masquers  laced  and  jewelled  as  they  fled  in  the  pale  moonlight, 
GONE  is  the  horrible  bliss  of  hearing  them  gibber  and  squeak 
As  the  clock  in  the  tower  tolled  the  hour  that  doomed  them  to  Hell's 

reek. 

So  with  sad  face  and  streaming  cheek  I  offer  this  awesome  toast  : 
Here's  to  the  bones,  the  dead  !  dead  bones  !  of  the  good  old  Christmas 
Ghost. 


FINAL    FIT. 

Where  is  now  the  ghost  repentant — where  the  Dickens  has  he  gone  ? — 
Where's  the  gay  and  festive  sprite  who  sent  the  geese  and  champagne 

on? 

Where  is  he  who  clothed  the  Kiddies,  fed  the  poor,  despoiled  the  rich? 
Where     are    all    the     old     Conventions — Where  ? — and     echo     answers 

"  Which  ?" 

Where's  the  jolly  Christmas  Number,  setting  every  heart  attune 
At  the  seasonable  yule-time — which  is  neither  May  or  June  ? 
Where's  the  pantomime  so  splendid  making  real  the  fairy  world 
We   had   found   in  DEAR   "  Grimm's   Stories "   when   on  cosy   hearthrug 

curled — 
Where's  the  snow,  the  frost,  the  skating — where  the  girls  with  love-lit 

eyes? 
Where    has    gone    light-hearted    boyhood — for    THAT'S    all    this    hymn 

implies  ? 

So  with  bowed  head  and  streaming  cheek  I  offer  this  gladsome  toast  : 
Here's  to  the  bones,  the  dead  !  dead  bones  !  of  the  good  old  Christmas 

Ghost. 

Mr.  J.  H.  HOBBINS  sang  with  gusto  the  following  carol:  — 
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COME   BRING   IN   THE  YULE-LOG. 

A   SONG   FOR  CHRISTMAS  EVE. 

Come,  bring  in  the  Yule-log — come,  deck  out  the  walls, 
With  the  holly  and  ivy,  and  what  else  befalls ; 
We'll  tell  the  old  tales,  sing  again  the  old  songs, 

For  this  is  the  season, 

When  all  with  good  reason, 
Shall  meet  in  good-fellowship,  heedless  of  wrongs. 

Come,  sit  by  the  ingle,  where  wit  shall  be  found 
Holding  contest  with  mirth,  as  the  mead-cup  goes  round, 
Let  laughter  ring  out,  and  let  music  be  rife, 

For  this  is  the  season, 

That  gives  us  good  reason, 
To  banish  all  discord  and  cankerous  strife. 

Come,  join  in  the  dance,  both  the  fair  and  the  strong; 
We'll  foot  it  right  hearty,  the  old  with  the  young. 
No  cares  shall  encumber  our  frolics  to-night, 

For  this  is  the  season, 

That  surely  with  reason, 
Shall  bring  us  a  spell  of  unbroken  delight. 

And  now,  as  the  embers  die  slowly  away, 

Let  us  chant  an  old  carol  of  Christ  and  his  day. 

We'll  lift  our  glad  voices  in  praise  of  His  worth  : 

And  strive  with  good  reasons, 

In  this  and  all  seasons, 
To  live  by  the  love  that  He  first  brought  to  Earth. 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  5,  1903. — The  first  meeting  of  the  second 
half  of  the  Session.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  President, 
Mr.  GEO.  MILNBR. 

Mr.  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING  contributed  a  short  paper,  which 
was  read  by  Mr.  J.  F.  L.  Crosland,  in  which,  under  the  title 
of  "  Polyglot  Joe,"  he  gave  a  sketch  of  a  Manchester  second- 
hand bookseller  whose  dealings  in  Greek  and  Latin  classics 
have  resulted  in  a  substantial  acquaintance  with  the  contents 
as  well  as  the  exteriors  of  his  wares. 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  read  a  paper  on  "  Philip  James  Bailey," 
the  author  of  "  Festus." 
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Mr.  EDMUND  MERCER  contributed  this  humorous  "Alphabet " 
THE   LITERAEY   CLUB   ALPHABET. 

PROLOGUE. 

We  all  know  the  "Archer  who  shot  at  a  frog," 
As  well  as  the  "  Butcher  who  had  a  great  dog  " ; 
These,  with  the  "Captain  all  covered  with  lace," 
In  our  juvenile  minds  held  a  prominent  place. 
Our  acquaintance  with  them  began  ere  we  could  read, 
And  belief  in  their  virtues  was  part  of  our  creed ; 
And  though  now  we  are  Doctors,  or,  possibly,  fools, 
We  began  with  the  Alphabet,  earliest  of  tools, 
In  our  learning  or  ignorance,  just  as  you  please, 
To  consider  results  of  the  A's,  B's,  and  C's. 

But  this  Club's  an  anomaly.     Forty  in  age ; 

It  has  written  and  printed  books  witty  and  sage, 

And  still  issues  a  Quarterly  :  quite  a  large  set 

Of  tomes  have  we  now,  but  we've  no  alphabet. 

Without  one  how  all  this  was  done  I  can't  say, 

Since  the  foundry  of  learning  begins  with  an  A, 

In  due  course  followed  quickly  by  B  and  the  rest 

Of  the  symbols  of  wisdom,  prayer,  praise,  joy  and  jest. 

The  omission  is  serious  :  "  ay,  there's  the  rub," 

(Shakespeare).     Here's  an  Alphabet  made  for  the  Club. 

A  is  for  Andrew,  asserting,  though  crossed, 

That  his  Bookshelves  were  Eden,  were  "  Paradise  Lost." 

B  shows  us  Butterworth,  busy  and  bland, 

Who'll  make  you  a  speech  on  most  matters  off  hand. 

C  is  for  Credland,  clear,  curly  and  cute, 

Who,  but  for  the  "  Minutes,"  is  almost  a  mute. 

D  stands  for  Derby,  Dinsmore  and  Dumville, 
A  musical  trio,  with  twitter  and  thrill. 

E  is  for  Edmund  whose  surname  is  Mercer, 
Eesponsible  he  for  this  nursery  verse,  sir. 

F,  Fox,  we  all  know  :  a  bachelor  he ; 

And  wisely  :  his  wife  e'er  a  vixen  must  be. 

G,  gentle  Gannon,  our  painter -linguist  : 

Many  tongues  in  his  head,  and  an  art  in  his  fist. 
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H  is  for  happy  and  Harrison  Hill, 

Whose  vagaries  with  laughter  his  auditors  fill. 

I,  Ireland  shows  (The  Club's  only  one  I), 

Who  motes  and  trains  sunbeams  for  photography. 

J,  Noel  Johnson  whose  front  name  is  Will, 

Fit  name  for  this  time;  we  all  know  "Christmas  Bill." 

K,  T.  Kay,  compound  of  Ariel  and  Puck,  sir, 
Who  flits  the  earth  over  from  London  to  Luxor. 

L  is  for  Langton  who  follows  his  father, 

Whose  drawings,  says  Credland,  are  "  Sumptuous,  rather." 

M,  well,  there's  Milner  and  Mortimer  too, 

The  Master  and  Mate  of  this  Christmassy  crew. 

N  is  Newbigging,  whose  "  gas "  (none  denies  it) 
Within  the  Club-room  is  not  quantum  sufficit. 

0,  Oppenheimer,  disdaining  a  slope, 

While  a  precipice  waits  to  be  scaled  with  a  rope. 

P,  Pratt  and  poet,  who's  aught  but  a  rattle, 
And  often  delights  us  with  quaint  Tinsley  Prattle. 

Q,  without  billiards  our  Club  needs  no  cues, 

Though  queer  quiddities,  quips  and  quotations  we  use. 

E,  Father  Christmas,  Ben  Bed  fern's  disguise, 
Whose  Whitehead's  a  jester,  though  otherwise  wise. 

S  is  Ab.  Stansfield,  who  (take  my  word  on  it), 
Each  time  he  sneezes  produces  a  Sonnet. 

T  is  for  Taylor  (not  him  of  the  Hymnal) 

But  Alec  who  gives  a  speech  yearly  with  Simnel. 

U,  Understanding,  though  hardly  a  member, 

Is  found  in  the  Club  from  New  Year  to  December. 

V,  Harrison  Veevers,  a  never-turn-upper, 
Whose  vivas  unheard  are  at  Paper  or  Supper. 

With  Wilcock's  well-known  ways  and  wit  I  won't  trouble  you ; 
They  begin  with,  and  sometimes  endeavour  to,  double  you. 

X  fumo  lux,  our  Club  motto,  a  joke 

Meaning  "  out  of  smoke  light,"  though  from  light  we  get  smoke. 
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Y,  Yates,  whose  envelope-show  is  his  boast, 
Which  brings  revenue  (and  hard  work)  to  the  Post. 

Z,  every  member.     It  well  may  be  said 

That  on  each  Clubman's  shoulders  is  seen  a  wise  head  (Y,  Z). 

EPILOGUE. 

Is  it  laughter  I  hear?     Well,  one  more  chance  to  laugh, 
We  started  with  A,  and  we  finish  with  chaff. 

Mr.  B.  A.  REDFERN  read  the  following  original  Sonnet :  — 

Vacation's  o'er,  and  we,  anew  begin, 

With  Newbigging  and  Milner  (ever  young), 

Our  Nestor  and  Ulysses,  hale  and  strong. 

Starting  with  wine  from  our  most  treasur'd  bin 
(We've  only  shelves  for  all  potations  thin), 
We  raise  such  standards  as  may  lead  the  throng 
To  fall  in  step  and  firmly  march  along 
Assured  of  Fame,  the  Quarterly  within. 

Oh  happy  omen  !  and  "  Oh  happy  men  ! 

Who'd  write  but  wrong  not,  keep  that  standard  high, 

And  though  your  names  be  neither  M  nor  N 

(For  which  see  Catechism)  even  then 

You  yet  may  turn  out  famous  if  you'll  try, 

So  mote  it  be  !     Amen  and  yet  Amen  !  " 

Mr.  ABRAHAM  STANSFIELD  contributed  some  verses  entitled 
"The  Songs  o'  Scotland." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  papers 
Messrs.  Mortimer,  Jacoby,  Walters,  Butterworth  and  Credland 
took  part. 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  12,  1903. — The  President,  Mr.  GEO. 
MILNER,  was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  GUSTAV  JACOBY  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Kant's  Views 
on  Spiritualism."  While  allowing  the  possible  existence  of 
ghosts,  Kant  pointed  out  that  our  bodily  senses  lack  all  the 
conditions  for  perceiving  such  spiritual  objects.  Consequently 
the  phenomena  of  spiritual  appearances  can  only  be  mere 
hallucinations — delusions  of  the  mind. 
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Mr.  TINSLBT  PRATT  contributed  two  poems,  one  being  "  An 
Ode  of  Welcome  to  Miss  Marie  Corelli "  and  the  other  as 
followeth :  — 

SUPERLATIVES. 

(TO     MR.     SWINBUHNE.) 

[A  writer  in  the  Academy  takes  exception  to  the  extravagant  tone  of 
Mr.  Swinburne's  article  on  "  King  Lear "  in  the  current  number  of 
Harper's.  "  Mr.  Swinburne  is  never  delivered  of  verbs  or  adjectives 
but  in  twins.  Everything  is  in  excess.  Mr.  Swinburne  seems  incapable 
of  praise  (for  instance)  except  by  hyperbole.  .  .  .  Every  writer  he  has 
occasion  to  praise  must  in  some  way  be  superlatively  supreme  above  all 
other  writers."  And,  to  crown  all,  Mr.  Swinburne  assures  us  that 
Shakespeare  is  not  only  the  greatest  poet  but  "  the  greatest  man  that 
ever  lived."] 

Singer  of  Atalanta  and  Dolores, 

Why  will  you  do  this  thing  ? 
Forgetting  all  your  past  poetic  glories, 

And  how  you  used  to  sing ! 

It  is  not  kind — if  you  but  think  about  it — 

Your  critic-mind  must  see, 
"  Incapable  of  praise,"  you  cannot  doubt  it ! 

But  "by  hyperbole." 

The  charge  is  heavy — can  you  now  refute  it? 

The  proofs  so  strong  appear ; 
Transcendent  scorn  from  you  would  hardly  suit  it, 

I  very  greatly  fear ! 

So,  Shakespeare,  Mr.  Swinburne,  by  your  showing, 

Was  "  greatest  man,"  you  say, 
"  That  ever  lived,"  though  knowledge  still  is  growing, 

And  each  dog  asks  his  day. 

Though  Marlowe  was  our  first  great  poet,  truly, 

Yet  why  make  such  a  fuss  ? 
Since  Shakespeare's  self  (you  say)  must  offer  duly 

First  claims  to  ^Eschylus ! 

Oh,  Mr.  Swinburne,  may  a  word  in  season 

Be  offered  unto  you, 
That  shall  recall  your  ranging  mind  to  reason? — 

Good  critics  are  too  few ! 
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Some  talk  of  Caesar  as  a  people's  hero ; 

Of  Alexander  some ; 
While  some  will  praise  the  passing  skill  of  Hero, 

And  not  a  voice  is  dumb. 

Perchance,  great  Hercules  was  wont  to  bellow 

A  trifle  in  his  day, 
Yet  still,  no  doubt,  he  was  "  a  pretty  fellow," 

As  one  may  haply  say. 

But,  Mr.  Swinburne,  do  now  be  a  miser 

Of  twin-born  adjectives, 
A  grudging  praise  of  worth  were  surely  wiser 

Than  cheap  superlatives. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Fox  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Literary 
Lumber." 

In  the  ensuing  discussion  Messrs.  Milner,  Gordon  and 
Mortimer  took  part. 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  19,  1903. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNER,  the  President, 
took  the  chair. 

Mr.  JAMES  BRIERLEY  read  the  following  story  in  verse:  — 

SALLY   RADCLIFFE. 

A     LANCASHIRE    STORY     OF     LOVE,     COURTSHIP     AXD     MARRIAGE. 

"  John  o'  Toms  went  a  coortin'  one  night  very  late. 
John  o'  Toms  went  a  coortin'  to  th'  Mantley  Yate ; 
An'  when  he  geet  thear,  he  sat  deawn  on  a  bench 
An'  he  coed  Sallie  Radcliffe  his  own  lovin'  wench." 


Lovin'  wench  does  ta  say?     Thart  misslippent  aw  think, 

For  awst  ne'er  like  a  felley  ats  brawsen  wi  drink  : 

One  'at  rewks  up  an'  deawn  on  a  Setterday  neet 

An'  gets  drunk  as  a  foo'  fro'  his  yead  to  his  feet. 

An'  awd  liefer  be  wed  to  yon  felly  i'th'  moon 

Than  be  teed  to  a  chap  'at  wears  wobblin'  shoon ; 

So  thee  hie  thi  ways  whom,  tha  con  happen  find  th'  gate, 

Tha'rt  a  chap  'ats  none  wanted  at  th'  Mantley  Yate ! 
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JOHN. 

Why  Sally  tha  talks  like  summat  none  reet, 
As  if  it  wor  me  'at  made  Setterday  neet, 
An'  as  if  awd  bin  suppin'  big  barrels  of  ale, 
When  aw've  nobbot  bin  tastin'  a  tot  i'  my  cale ; 
But  aw  know  what's  amiss,  Cock  Kobin',  that  foo", 
Wants  to  leet  on  a  pearch  up  at  th'  Mantley  Broo; 
But  awl  clip  his  wings  an'  awl  wall  up  his  een, 
An'  tha'll  find  him  a  felley  none  fit  to  be  seen. 

SALLY. 

Eh !  th'art  th'  bigst  chap  ith  wourld  on  a  scale  o'  thi  own, 

But  tha'd  better  let  little  Cock  Robin  alone  : 

He's  as  sharp  as  a  nield,  an'  tha'll  very  soon  see 

If  it's  blood  up  to  th'  een  he'll  be  th'  mester  o'  thee ! 

John  o'  Toms,  like  his  Fayther,  wor  but  flesh  an'  blood, 
So  he  never  could  stond  a  deal  moor  nor  he  should ; 
When  he  yeard  at  Cock  Robin  ud  feight  for  a  wife, 
He  swore  a  big  oath  he'd  have  Cock  Robin's  life. 

JOHN. 

If  aw  meet  wi'  yond  mortal  in  dale  or  in  den 

Thy  felley  ull  never  be  yeard  on  again; 

Sobn's  aw  touch  him  he'll  fly  into  fithers  an  durt, 

So  thee  mind  thi  Cock  Robin  or  else  he'll  be  hurt. 

But  awm  none  gooin'  to  fratch  so  aw'll  bid  thi  good  neet, 

Thee  stick  to  Cock  Robin,  tha'll  happen  be  reet ; 

But  if  tha  should  rue  an'  tha  wants  me  to  know, 

Just  hang  thi  white  petticoat  eawt  upo'  th'  wo, 

An'  if  awm  none  buisy  and  nob'dy  to  see, 

Awl  slip  on  my  jacket  and  come  o'er  to  thee. 

They  parted,  and  John,  whose  reflections  were  gory, 
Struck  a  path  in  the  fields  for  his  supper  and  glory; 
The  glory  consisted  of  groanings  and  screams, 
And  the  death  of  Cock  Robin  in  John  o'  Toms'  dreams. 

Time  passed,  and  John's  eyes  ever  wistful  and  bright, 
Daily  gazed  out  for  Sally  her  flag  that  was  white, 
But  no  signs  of  distress  did  the  fair  maiden  show, 
And  John  must  have  felt  disappointment  and  woe. 
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One  day,  afther  dellit,  from  th'  Summerhill  Clough, 

When  naught  could  be  yeard  for  the  weather  was  rough, 

Two  Fairies  went  out  by  the  glint  of  the  moon, 

An'  they  swopt  John  o'  Toms'  and  young  Cock  Robin's  shoon. 

The  Farmer,  next  day,  if  the  truth  I  may  sing, 

Was  as  straight  as  a  rush  and  as  spruce  as  a  King ; 

His  shoon  never  lead  to  the  quart  and  the  pint, 

But  to  work  in  his  fields  till  he're  very  near  blint, 

While  Robin,  alas,  was  found  wackerin'  round 

Those  places  where  barrels  an'  birm  con  be  found. 

"  Why  this  sad,  sudden  change,  0,  Cock  Robin,  say  why  ?  " 

"  Awm  as  dry  as  a  backstone,"  was  Robin's  reply. 

How  happy  the  felley  who  gets  on  his  feet 
A  pair  o'  good  shoon  whose  morals  are  reet, 
But  how  sad  is  the  lot  of  a  mortal  when  shod 
Wi'  trashes  that  lead  to  a  liquified  god. 

The  Summerhill  fairies  now  viewed  with  delight 
The  charm  of  the  shoon  they  had  changed  in  the  night; 
And  they  danced  in  a  ring,  the  rich  emerald  hue 
Caught  the  eye  of  the  maiden  as  darker  it  grew. 

And  the  signs  of  the  circle  were  plain  to  behold — 

They  meant  that  her  love  for  Cock  Robin  was  cold ; 

When  she  stood  in  the  ring  where  the  fairies  had  been 

John  o'  Toms  and  his  turmits  were  plain  to  be  seen. 

Then  she  hung  something  white  on  the  garden  gate  stump, 

And  the  farmer  came  tumbling  down  in  a  lump ; 

What  the  two  lovers  said  no  man  can  disclose, 

Because  they  were  whispering  under  a  rose; 

And  the  roses  which  hung  o'er  the  lovers  were  white, 

But  they  wore  a  deep  blush  ever  after  that  night, 

For  the  maid  who  had  sworn  to  be  true  to  Cock  Robin 

Now  vowed  before  heaven  she'd  marry  John  Dobbin. 

There  are  nice  little  maidens  in  charge  of  a  bride, 
At  the  Church  on  the  hill  with  the  Parson  inside. 
"The  spirrins  were  up  for  Cock  Robin,"  said  he, 
"But  here's  John  o'  Toms  to  get  married,  I  see!" 
"A  mistake  in  the  name,"  the  blushing  one  said, 
"John  o'  Toms  wor  the  felley  I  had  i'  my  yead  !  " 
The  Priest,  being  aged,  and  oblivious  in  thought, 
Teed  her  fast  as  the  dule  to  the  man  she  had  brought. 
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When  the  marriage  bells  rang,  with  their  laughter  and  glee, 
"  By  the  godlins !  "  said  Robin,  "  thoose  bells  are  for  me  !  " 
"  But  it's  none  sitch  good  luck  for  a  mon  to  be  wed 
Wi'  a  droot  in  his  throat  an'  a  pain  in  his  yead ; 
It's  a  three  week  to-morn  sin'  aw  went  op'o'th  spree, 
An'  mayhap  Sally  Radcliffe's  bin  scrikin'  for  me ; 
But  aw'l  don  my  new  shoon  an'  be  off  like  a  hare 
For  aw  wouldn't  for  th'  world  hoo  should  have  a  jou  fare." 

To  the  ear  of  the  lover  the  bells  seemed  to  say  : 
0  Robin,  Cock  Robin,  remember  the  day. 
0  Robin,  Cock  Robin,  come  hasten  and  bring 
For  the  fairest  of  maidens  a  gay  golden  ring. 

Robin  ran  at  a  speed  he  had  known  not  before, 
In  the  hope  the  fair  damsel  would  wait  at  the  door ; 
But  some  lasses  stood  there  who  began  to  explain 
Heaw  Sally  got  th'  Parson  to  scrat  eawt  his  name. 

All  history  shows,  when  the  world  is  unfair, 

And  falls  foul  on  a  Tinker  that  Tinker  will  swear. 

And  tho'  to  Cock  Robin  the  practice  was  new, 

Yet  the  Church  and  the  steeple  and  oich  think  turned  blue. 

Just  away  in  the  lane  with  his  bride  all  in  white 

John  o'  Toms  seemed  as  black  as  the  dule  in  the  night ; 

And  the  curse  which  Cock  Robin  now  hurled  at  the  fair 

Found  an  end  in  these  words  :  "  Well,  I'm  damned  if  I  care  ! 

What  a  jilt  hoo  mun  be,  just  becose  aw  wor  lat, 

Hoo  pikes  up  a  rascal  an'  weds  him  like  that." 

Now  a  Maid  in  the  crowd,  who  came  out  to  throw  rice, 
Cried  :  "Thee  wed  one  of  us,  lad,  we're  o'  very  nice; 
An'  let  Sally  be  hanged,  there  are  others  as  good — 
Fine  fish  in  the  sea  and  straight  sticks  in  the  wood." 

We'll  draw  cuts  for  thee,  mon, 

Or  come,  pick  where  tha  likes, 
An'  awd  fret  none  for  yon' — 

Thart  a  foo'  if  tha  scrikes ! 

"  We'll  draw  cuts !  "  said  Cock  Robin,  "  and  tho'  it  seems  odd, 

The  one  who  gets  th'  longest  awl  wed  hur  by  jove. 

Mary  Jane  of  the  wood,  plump,  rosy  and  grand. 

Held  the  cuts  and  the  longest  was  left  in  her  hand. 

So  the  two  in  all  haste  to  the  altar  repair, 

And  the  Clerk  told  the  Parson  Cock  Robin  was  there. 
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"  Why,  Robin,  my  man,"  said  the  Priest,  "  you  are  late  ?  " 
"  Well,  aye,  yo  sen  true,  but  aw  ran  o'oth'  gate !  " 
Tho'  the  Priest  was  confused  they  were  married  full  soon, 
And  the  Fairies  that  night  stole  the  wobblin'  shoon. 
Great  happiness  dwells  with  the  honest  and  good, 
Then  hurrah  for  Cock  Robin  and  Jane  of  the  wood. 

Mr.  FREDERIC  SMITH  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Letters  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,"  and  in  its  illustration  a  plaster  cast  of 
Stevenson's  right  hand,  taken  after  death,  was  exhibited. 

A  memorial  in  favour  of  Municipal  Concerts  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  papers  Messrs.  Milner,  Fox  and 
Butterworth  took  part. 


MONDAY,  JANUARY  26,  1903. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNER,  the  President, 
was  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  T.  CANN  HUGHES  sent  a  short  paper,  which  was  read 
by  Mr.  John  Wilcock,  entitled  "  A  Summer  Ramble  in  Hamp- 
shire," and  descriptive  of  the  interesting  things  seen  during 
a  holiday  visit  to  Winchester  with  its  Cathedral  and  memories 
of  King  Alfred,  such  pleasant  places  as  Hursley,  where  Keble 
was  once  vicar,  and  Eversley,  the  home  and  burial-place  of 
Charles  Kingsley. 

Mr.  EDMUND  MERCER  read  the  principal  paper  on 
''  Brantome." 

Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  and  the  Rev.  ALEX.  GORDON  drew  attention 
to  the  recently  published  work  "  Nova  Solyma,"  an  anonymous 
romance  attributed  to  John  Milton. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  papers  Messrs.  Milner,  Gordon, 
Faraday,  Jacoby,  Richardson  and  Campbell  spoke. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  2,  1903.—  -The  chair  was  occupied  by  the 
President,  Mr.  GEO.  MILNER. 

REVIEW    NIGHT. 

On  this  evening  the  proceedings  took  the  form  of  a  "  Review 
Night,"  various  short  papers,  sketches,  and  verses  being  read 
by  members.  Verses  were  contributed  by  Messrs.  GEORGE 
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MILNEB,  W.  E.  A.  AXON  (read  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Credland),  W.  V. 
BURGESS,  and  HUGH  STANNUS  (read  by  Mr.  Milner).  Mr.  JOHN 
MORTIMER  read  a  short  paper  on  "  Charles  Lamb  as  Poet." 
Mr.  W.  BAGSHAW  read  "  A  Mild  Plea  for  the  Minor  Poet."  Mr. 
THOMAS  NEWBIGGING  contributed  an  essay  (read  by  Mr.  E. 
Mercer)  on  "  The  Ecclesiastical  Affinities  of  the  Potato,"  in 
which  he  contrived  to  show  a  remarkable  number  of  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  parson  and  the  potato  without 
intending  any  disrespect  to  either.  Mr.  EDGAR  ATTKINS  drew 
attention  to  the  fund  of  amusement  to  be  found  in  such  an 
apparently  unlikely  repository  as  Carter's  "  History  of  English 
Lfgal  Institutions."  Mr.  B.  A.  REDFERN  read  an  amusing 
dialect  sketch  entitled  "The  Waits  that  Failed."  The  Rev. 
W.  C.  HALL,  M.A.,  contributed  a  translation  from  "  Horace, 
Odes,"  Bk.  III.,  i.,  Mr.  H.  E.  CAMPBELL  read  "  Another  Letter 
to  Colin,"  and  Mr.  GUSTAV  JACOBT  brought  before  the  notice 
of  the  Club  the  new  German  periodical,  Deutschland.  Mr. 
A.  D.  CARTER  concluded  the  evening's  entertainment  by  calling 
attention  to  a  new  American  humorist,  and  reading  one  of  his 
sketches. 

Mr.  EDGAR  ATTKINS'S  short  paper  was  a  notice  of 

CARTER'S    HISTORY    OF    ENGLISH    LEGAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 

The  institutions  which  are  part  of,  and  indeed  largely 
constitute  what  we  call,  our  civilisation  fail  to  attract  our 
attention  by  reason  of  their  constant  proximity.  We  accept 
them  as  matters  of  course  like  the  solar  system  and  chilblains. 
Yet  their  history  is  very  interesting  reading. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Carter,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  has  recently  published 
a  volume  under  the  above  title  which  will  repay  perusual.  My 
object  is  to  draw  attention  to  it;  not  to  attempt  a  digest  of 
its  contents.  But  I  will  briefly  mention  some  of  the  leading 
facts  of  the  subject.  In  its  early  stages  society  did  not  wait 
for  formal  courts  but  settled  disputes  by  physical  force.  The 
first  germ  of  regular  justice  seems  to  have  commenced  with 
the  idea  of  a  fine  payable  to  the  injured  party.  "  It  is  at 
this  point  we  mark  the  intervention  of  the  king  who  takes 
advantage  of  public  opinion  to  compel  payment  of  compensa- 
tion." He  also  "  compels  the  acceptance  of  it  and  he  takes 
thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent,  of  the  compensation  for 
himself  for  his  trouble "  and  ere  long  "  if  a  man  compounds 
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secretly  for  theft  that  man  is  himself  a  thief ;  for  he  has  got 
the  king's  share."  I  pause  to  ask  if  you  do  not  think  that 
a  lovely  technicality.  As  early  as  A.D.  680  in  the  Dooms  of 
Ine  of  Wessex  there  is  a  prohibition  against  taking  the  law 
into  one's  own  hands  without  first  going  to  the  proper  court 
to  seek  justice. 

At  an  early  stage  in  Royal  History  the  king  seems  to  have 
discovered  that  the  fining  business  was  a  very  profitable  one 
in  which  there  was  no  risk  of  bad  debts.  Often,  no  doubt  for 
a  consideration,  he  granted  charters  enabling  individuals  to 
hold  courts,  and  in  places  far  distant  from  the  king's  residence 
great  barons  acquired  the  kinglike  habit  of  holding  courts 
and  genially  fining  the  guests  thereat.  Observing  that  local 
courts  tended  to  the  production  of  a  somewhat  ansemic  condi- 
tion of  the  Royal  revenue  the  king  claimed,  and  it  was  not 
disputed,  that  he  had  a  general  jurisdiction  over  all  inferior 
tribunals.  By  means  of  writs  he  commanded  them  to  do 
some  things  and  to  refrain  from  others.  Nay,  more,  he 
introduced  the  practice  of  sending  journeyman  judges  to 
travel  the  country  and  to  do  justice.  We  shall  not  be  far 
wrong  in  surmising  that  the  judge  went  oftenest  who  took 
large  and  liberal  fining  views.  By  means  of  these  writs  the 
sovereign  encroached  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inferior 
tribunals,  and  by  gradual  steps,  not  to  be  here  detailed,  many 
were  extinguished. 

Partly  by  means  of  writs  and  partly  by  setting  up  the 
pretence  that  in  ordinary  disputes  the  king's  peace  was  affected 
the  royal  courts  obtained  the  control  of  ordinary  litigation 
and  have  never  since  lost  it. 

Ultimately  the  King's  Common  Law  Courts,  which  absorbed 
and  extinguished  all  others,  were  three;  the  King's  Bench,  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  the  Exchequer. 

The  business  of  the  King's  Bench  was  to  correct  all  crimes 
and  misdemeanours  that  amounted  to  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
the  king  being  then  plaintiff — for  such  are  in  derogation  of  the 
jura  regalia — and  to  take  cognisance  of  everything  not 
parcelled  out  to  the  other  courts.  It  had  also  superintendence 
of  the  other  courts' by  way  of  appeal.  It  followed  the  king; 
the  style  of  the  court  was  coram  ipse  rege  and  its  records  are 
called  coram  rege  rolls.  The  Chief  Justice  was  assisted  by 
three  puisne  justices  and  they  formed  the  staff  of  the  King's 
Bench.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  decided  all  controversies 
between  subject  and  subject.  It  sat  at  Westminster  and  its 
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records  were  called  de  banco  rolls.  The  Exchequer  was  a 
Board  of  Revenue  which  sat  to  hear  and  determine  matters 
in  which  the  King's  Revenue  was  concerned,  to  adjust  and 
recover  his  revenue,  the  king  being  plaintiff  in  such  matters, 
as  they  touch  his  jura  fiscalia.  This  Board  of  Revenue  had 
originally  no  jurisdiction  to  deal  with  other  matters,  but  its 
officers  suffered  from  that  form  of  itch  for  which  there  is 
no  remedy  save  fees.  So  it  set  about  to  acquire  jurisdiction. 
An  aspiring  litigant  was  instructed  to  allege  that  he  was  the 
king's  debtor  and  that  the  defendant  had  done  him  an  injury 
by  which  his  circumstances  were  so  reduced  that  he  could  not 
pay  the  king.  "  Quite  enough,"  said  the  officers,  "  quite 
enough,"  and  they  proceeded  to  issue  a  writ  of  capias  on  which 
the  defendant  could  be  brought  into  the  Exchequer  to  have 
the  complaint  tried  if  he  had  been  such  a  fool  that  he  did 
not  go  voluntarily — if  perchance  unwillingly. 

The  rise  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  perhaps  the  most 
curious  and  most  interesting,  though  by  no  means  the  most 
ancient.     At  a  very  early  period  of  history  our  forensic  wise- 
acres thought  they  could  classify  all  wrongs  and  the  forms  of 
writs  by  which  actions  therefor  should  be  commenced.     Very 
soon,  however,  it  was  discovered  that  there  were  many  wrongs 
for  which  writs  could  not  be  obtained.     To  meet  these  cases 
the  Chancellor  framed  new  writs  upon  which  the  parties  were 
brought  before  himself   and  he  administered  what  he  called 
equity.     From,  that  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  equity 
was  something  in  the  nature  of  supplementary  law  and  rum 
stuff    it    sometimes    was.      On    one    occasion    the    Chancellor 
observed,  with  reference  to  one  defendant  "  il  sera  damne  in 
hell."     In  those  days  clergy  had   not  contracted  the  curious 
habit  of  preaching  brotherly  love  one  day  a  week,  and  during 
the  remaining  six  maligning  and  reviling  their  own  brethren 
of  other  sects.     We  may  be  quite  sure  the  new  writs  of  the 
Chancellor  were  violently  opposed  by  the  judges  of  the  other 
courts.     Indeed  they   declared  them  void,   and   for   sometime 
Mr.  Justice  Chaos  was  the  only  head  of  the  justiciary.     Ulti- 
mately,   however,   the   Chancellor   triumphed,    which   was   not 
unlikely,  for  would  he  not  say  of  a  judge  who  set  aside  his 
writ  "  II   sera   damne   in   hell."     There  are  numerous   minor 
courts,   some  of  which  had  their   origin   in  obscurity,   others 
in  charter,  and  others  in  statute,  to  which  reference  cannot 
be    made.     In    1873    the    Superior    Courts    were    consolidated 
into  the  Supreme   Court   as  we  now  know   it.     Mr.    Carter's 
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book    is    crammed    full    of    good   things,    as    our   great    legal 
institutions  in  remote  times  abounded  in  unconscious  humour. 

Mr.  B.  A.  REDFERN  contributed  this  humorous  dialect 
sketch :  — 

THE    "WAITS"    THAT    FAILED. 

In  the  early  sixties  Mossbrook,  which  now  forms  part  of  a 
city  ward,  was  a  rural  district  in  which  many  ancient  customs 
were  still  kept  up  with  vigour. 

However,  during  the  period  referred  to,  in  the  second  year 
of  my  residence  there,  it  seemed  likely  that  one  of  these 
customs,  hitherto  of  annual  occurrence,  was  not  to  be  observed. 
My  friend  "  Jone  o'  Shirtnecks,"  whose  Sunday  name  was  John 
Scowcroft,  like  that  of  his  father,  farmer  on  the  "  Moss,"  put 
it  to  me  thus:  — 

"  Here's  Kessmas  close  on  us,  Dan,  an'  ther's  nobbut  thee  an' 
me  laft  of  o'  th'  rook  we  had  last  yer  for't  geet  these  "  Waits  " 
agate  o'gooin.  Jossie  Clegg,  as  allus  tuk  th'  gafferin'  on  hissel, 
says  when  its  coorn  deawn  to  th'  parson  offerin'  him-  cowd  tay 
an'  corran  tommy  at  two  o'clock  of  a  Kessmas  mornin'  he's 
had  enoof  o'  waitsin.  Then  Fayberry  Joe's  neet  watchin' 
he  does  it  wi  ferrets  (so  he  says)  up  Yeber's  way  somewheer, 
an'  ever  sin  Aister  Peter  Smethurst's  (Owd  Yell  Mop)  bin 
blowin'  his  cornick  eawtside  a  wild  beast  show  wi'  a  leopard 
skin  brat  on,  an'  Alimuth  Kay,  too,  has  wife  says  hoo'll  noan 
'low  him  t'stop  eawt  o'  neet  bowt  hoo  has  him  on  a  cheean,  or 
else  he  mun  tay  th'  two  twins  wi'  him,  an'  they're  no  concarn 
of  his  he  says.  But,  sithee  Dan,  if  th'are  game,  we'n  ha'  these 
waits  if  we  han  for't  sing  to  us  own  whistlin'.  Neaw  then, 
'  owd  six-and-eightpence '  (the  fact  that  I  had  just  been 
advanced  to  the  front  desk  at  a  solicitor's  office  may  account 
for  this  style  of  address)  if  thee  an'  me's  unanermus,  we  con 
soon  shap  this  waits  doment.  What  dost  say?  " 

After  some  welcome  compliments,  which  he  made  me  on  my 
vocal  powers,  but  still  with  a  little  outward  reluctance,  I  not 
only  consented  to  help  him,  but  also  promised  to  ask  "  Neddie 
at  th'  '  Brunstone  "  to  join  the  waits  party  with  his  accordion. 

In  performance  of  my  promise,  I  called  next  night  at  the 
Brown  Stone  Farm,  but  found  that  Neddie,  of  that  ilk,  was 
not  at  home.  I  guessed  at  his  possible  whereabouts,  however, 
and  so  went  on  to  Darkbowne.  Turning  into  the  fold  or 
"  fowt "  I  dimly  distinguished  the  youth  I  wanted  sitting  on 
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a  cart-shaft  with  "  Owd  Nob's  dowter  " — Sallie  Chadwick  to 
wit — and  I  advanced  with  some  precaution. 

The  lady  saw  me,  however,  and  with  a  commendable  sense 
of  maidenly  propriety  tried  to  rise.  Failing  to  do  so,  at 
once  she  gave  Neddie,  to  his  surprise  but  temporary  satisfac- 
tion, a  sharp  smack  on  his  left  ear  with  the  only  hand  she 
had  at  liberty.  Taking  this  for  encouragement  he  tightened 
his  grasp,  but  Sallie  got  from  him,  and  with  a  sudden  thrust 
of  her  elbow  shot  him  over  the  cart-shafts  into  a  little  pool 
made  by  the  drip  from  the  shippon  eaves.  On  rising,  with 
some  astonishment,  he  saw  me,  and  whilst  wringing  out  the 
tails  of  his  velveteen  cheadle-swinger  he  expressed  himself 
freely  and  warmly  in  the  approved  Mossbrook  fashion. 

After  my  apologies,  which  he  took  sulkily,  whilst  Sallie 
sniffed  inside  her  milking  bonnet,  and  interested  herself 
chiefly  in  her  apron  strings,  I  explained  my  errand. 

"  0,  waits  be  dal'd  an'  thee  too,"  said  he,  when  I  had  finished. 
"  Connot  tha  see  'at  we  con  do  bowt  thee  here  1  Aw'll  talk 
abawt  waits  some  other  toime.  A  merry  Kessmas  to  thee, 
an'  have  a  bit  o'  sense  an'  goo  whom." 

"  Here,  here,  howd  on,"  said  Sallie,  raising  her  head,  "  thee 
spake  for  thisel.  What's  this  abeawt  th'  waits,  Dan  ?  " 

I  again  explained. 

"  Yo'  happen  dunnot  want  lasses  1  "  she  said. 

I  looked  at  Neddie  with  a  sudden  memory  of  certain  passing 
attentions  paid  to  Sallie  by  my  friend,  Jone  o'  Shirtnecks,  of 
which -the  gallant  Edward  had  not  approved. 

"  Of  course,  only  with  the  consent  of  their  parents  or 
guardians,"  said  I. 

"  Well,  aw'm  her  guardian,"  said  Neddie. 

"  Ay,  so  tha  art,  now  an'  then,  when  aw  want  one,"  she 
said.  "  He  con  pleeas  hissel,  Dan,  but  aw'll  goo  if  you'll  ha' 
me,  an'  aVll  get  Nellie  Barratt  fro'  th'  Dam  Head,  too,  see  if 
aw  dunnot.  Aw  darsay  somebry'll  see  us  safe  whom  agen." 

Neddie  was  evidently  weakening,  and  so  I  said  "  Thank  you, 
Miss  Chadwick." 

"  Sallie,  that's  me,"  said  she. 

"  Well,  Sallie,"  I  continued,  "  will  your  father  let  us  have 
a  practice  in  th'  loom  house  ?  " 

"Ay,  will  he?"  said  she.  "Not  if  aw'm  not  theer,"  said 
Neddie.  "Well,  tha'd  better  be  theer,"  said  Sallie,  and  that 
settled  it,  so  I  went  on  to  meet  Jone  and  tell  him  that  I  had 
secured  three  recruits  and  a  rehearsal. 
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I  found  him  waiting  for  me  at  "  Owd  Peevish's  "  barn  end 
and  delighted  him  with  the  account  of  my  success. 

"  That's  reet,"  said  he,  "  thoose  lasses  are  rare  good  singers, 
but  we  want  summat  moor  nor  yon  accordion  to  sing  to. 

"  What  about  Facit  Sam,"  said  I,  "  he's  been  teetotal  for 
over  a  week." 

"  Theau  never  says  surely.  Ay,  ay,  but  we  should  ha'  for't 
loce  his  fiddle  for  him  then,  for  its  allus  th'  last  thing  he 
does  when  hee's  spreein'  for't  fasten  it.  Ther's  two  or  three 
gallon  on  it  at  th'  '  Rompin'  Kittlin' '  tha'll  see.  But  yer  thee, 
we're  i'  luck,  here  he  is  comin'  through  the  '  pingert  '  eenneaw, 
an'  he's  sober  too." 

Facit  Sam,  who  was  a  jobbing  gardener,  was  wheeling  a 
barrow  towards  us,  in  which  were  his  tools  displayed  by  the 
light  of  a  stable  lantern  upon  an  outspread  newspaper.  He 
was  singing  some  lines  of  a  song  to  the  tune  of  "  Bonnie 
Dundee,"  of  which  I  had  once  corrected  the  composition  for 
him.  The  first  verse  ran  thus:  — 

"  Aw've  a  sattle  an'  table,  a  box  an'  a  bed, 

A  bread-flake,  an'  pot-rack,  an'  then  i'  my  shed, 

Aw've  a  pig  an'  a  bitch,   an'  a  ferret  or  two; 

An'  aw  meight  have  a  wife,  but  aw'm  noan  such  a  foo," 

from  which  it  may  be  guessed  that  he  was  a  bigoted  bachelor. 

As  he  reached  us,  obedient  to  our  sign,  he  stayed  his  song 
and  his  wheel,  and  sat  down  on  one  of  the  shafts  of  his  vehicle 
while  Jone  took  the  other.  I  leant  over  the  front  and,  some- 
what inadvertently  displacing  the  newspaper  in  doing  so,  saw 
that  some  valuable  bulbs  occupied  the  bottom  of  the  barrow. 
Sam's  eye  fell  upon  me  savagely  at  my  unconscious  exposing  of 
what  he  called  his  "  parkezits,"  but,  observing  the  more  than 
usual  lack  of  intelligence  in  my  face,  he  patted  down  the  paper 
with  a  look  of  great  relief. 

As  we  had  predicted,  he  told  us  that  his  fiddle  was  mortgaged 
at  the  "  Red  Lion,"  but  on  our  offering  to  lend  him  a  shilling 
each  towards  its  redemption  he  promised  to  release  it,  and  be 
with  us  in  "  Owd  Nob-loom  heawse  "  on  Friday  at  eight. 

"  Well,  that's  shapt,"  said  Jone,  as  we  listened  to  the 
lessening  squeal  of  the  ungreased  uni-cycle  as  it  went  up  the 
lane,  "  but  aw  deawt  after  o'  'at  we'd  done  better  to  loce  that 
fiddle  ussels.  But  we'n  goo  on  to  Alimuth's  neaw  an'  see 
abeawt  that  floot.  Eh !  mon,  but  we're  getting  on  rarely,  as 
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Billy  Goss  said  when  he  kessun'd  his  fifteenth,  an'  the  mesthur 
raised  him  another  shillin'. 

Well  it  would  take  too  long  to  record  all  our  adventures, 
but  I  may  say  here  briefly  that  after  careful  scouting  we  did 
obtain  an  interview  with  Alimuth  Kay  in  his  front  garden, 
but  had  hardly  stated  our  errand  when  Mrs.  Kay  attended 
the  meeting  and  broke  it  up  with  the  fire  shovel — she  only 
just  missed  breaking  my  head  with  it  also — and  we  had 
reluctantly  to  drop  her  husband  out  of  our  troupe.  We  had 
failures,  too,  in  other  directions,  but  still  kept  up  our  spirits, 
and  looked  forward  with  some  pleasure  to  the  rehearsal. 

It  came  at  last,  and  all  who  had  promised  to  attend  did  so 
with  the  exception  of  Facit  Sam.  We  were  just  about  giving 
up  hope  of  him  when  we  heard  the  clattering  of  clogs  and 
a  loud  knock  at  the  outside  door  of  the  loom  house. 

On  opening  the  door  a  barrow,  the  wheel  of  which  had  been 
lifted  on  to  the  step,  made  its  appearance.  Within  it  was  our 
violinist,  seemingly  fast  asleep,  and  between  the  shafts  was 
Mussel  Hughey,  the  township's  purveyor,  according  to  the 
season,  of  tripe,  cowheel,  mussels,  cockles,  oranges  or  lemons. 

Hughey  was  beaming  with  strong  drink  and  good  fellow- 
ship, as,  after  having  wheeled  his  friend  triumphantly  into 
the  loom  house,  he  looked  round  for  applause.  Not  receiving 
this  at  once,  he  addressed  his  friend  who,  quite  unconscious 
of  his  surroundings,  was  lying  on  some  unsaleable  shell  fish. 

"  Here  ye  are,  Sam  darlint,"  said  he,  "  an'  here's  yer  friends 
waiting  for  ye."  He  turned  to  us  and  continued: — "D'ye 
see,  the  craythure  lost  fourpence  to  me  at  dominoes,  an'  he 
towld  rne  about  the  money  ye  owed  um>  an'  wud  oi  fetch  him  to 
ye.  An'  there  ye  have  um." 

Jone  was  furious.  "  Well,  tha  con  teck  him  away  agen,"  he 
shouted.  "  Off  wi'  him  or  aw'll  break  his  yed,  an'  thine 
too,  theau  gob  meawth  wastrel." 

"  Arrah !  Misther  Scoucroft,  don't  be  talkin'  that  way," 
said  Hughey,  "  pay  the  man  what  ye  owe  um.  Shure  oi  only 
want  mi  fourpence,  that's  all  oi'm  axin.  What's  that  ye  say? 
Arrah,  lave  me  alone,  or  oi'll  knock  lumps  off  ye.  Fhwat  do  ye 
mane1?  Be  this  an'  be  that,  oi'll  have  the  pollis  an'  ye  -  — ." 

But  at  this  point  Hughey,  Sam,  the  wheelbarrow  and  a 
peck  or  two  of  decayed  mussels  were  lying  in  a  heap  in  the 
lane,  and  the  door  was  closed  on  a  most  profane  outburst 
from  Hughey. 

I  need  not  stay  to  tell  of  the  disgust  of  our  lady  friends, 
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the  ill-concealed  satisfaction  of  Neddie,  and  the  dismay  felt 
by  Jone  and  myself  at  this  episode,  but  will  merely  say  that 
there  was  no  more  talk  of  the  waits,  and  the  rehearsal  broke 
up  sine  die.  When  the  others  had  left  somewhat  unceremoniously 
we  two  unfortunate  impresarios  set  off  on  our  way  homeward, 
much  dispirited,  but  vowing  vengeance  on  the  villain  who 
had  not  only  "  burst  up  the  show "  but  had  despoiled  us  of 
two  shillings. 

And  here  the  fates  befriended  us.  On  reaching  "  Clambally 
Row,"  now  better  known  as  "  Chatsworth  Terrace,"  we  observed 
something  uncanny  lying  across  the  road  which,  on  nearer 
inspection,  proved  to  be  the  body  of  Facit  Sam. 

He  was  evidently  stilt  engaged  with  dominoes,  for  as  we 
lifted  him  out  of  the  way  of  a  passing  vehicle  he  gently 
murmured  something  about  "  double  nine  "  and  "  chips."  We 
first  helped  him  to  a  seat  on  some  dry  thorn  cuttings  in  the 
hedge-backing,  and  then,  after  a  while,  managed  to  steer 
him  round  the  corner  into  "  Brass  Knob "  Street,  where  he 
lived,  opened  his  door  with  the  key  which  we  found  in  his 
breast  pocket,  and  placed  him  in  an  old  Windsor  chair  in 
front  of  the  fire-place.  While  looking  round  for  a  rope,  with 
which  to  tie  him  up  safely,  or,  as  Jone  suggested,  "  to  hang 
him  wi',"  we  found  in  the  corner  cupboard  a  pound  of  candles 
of  the  size  known  as  "  sixteens,"  and  this  discovery  suggested 
a  method  of  obtaining  for  him  the  kind  attentions  of  his 
neighbours  without  ostentation  on  our  part. 

We  took  down  jugs,  bottles,  and  candlesticks  to  the  number 
required,  put  a  lighted  candle  in  each,  and  arranged  them 
at  equal  distances  around  him  as  he  sat  well  propped  up, 
but  with  his  head  on  his  breast,  a  dab  of  soot  on  his  nose, 
and  a  couple  of  peacock  feathers  from  the  mantelpiece  stuck 
firmly  into  his  coat  collar. 

Then  we  drew  up  the  blind,  came  out,  locked  the  door,  and 
thrust  the  key  under  it.  Having  thus  laid  the  train  we  went 
round  the  corner  and  waited  for  the  explosion. 

Hardly  had  we  left  when  a  stout  widow  lady,  who  lived  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Brass  Knob  Street,  came  to  her  door  to 
throw  out  some  tea  leaves,  and,  suddenly  overcome  with 
astonishment,  took  off  her  spectacles  to  see  if  there  really  was 
an  illumination  across  the  road.  In  her  eager  haste  she 
slipped  on  the  top  step,  bumped  down  the  other  two,  and  broke 
her  teapot,  but,  not  noticing  it  in  her  excitement,  still  carried 
the  teapot  handle.  She  crossed  the  street,  climbed  Sam's  steps, 
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and  with  one  hand  on  her  bruises,  the  other  on  the  window 
sill,  looked  in  on  the  brilliant  spectacle  we  had  provided. 

"  Well,  if  this  doesna  cap  o',"  we  heard  her  say.  "  Why, 
th'  owd  foo's  gwon  off  it  at  last,  surely."  Then  she  went  to 
the  other  side  of  the  steps,  from  which  she  could  reach  the 
next  house  window,  and  in  her  flurry  knocking  at  it  with 
the  forgotten  teapot  handle,  smashed  a  pane,  and  then  stood 
horrified  at  the  disaster. 

The  lady  next  door — a  little  thin  one  of  vinegary  aspect — 
bustled  out  at  once  like  a  pantomimic  shopman,  and  it  was 
sometime  before  Sam's  affairs  obtained  any  attention  from 
the  excited  matrons.  However,  there  was  no  lack  of  interest 
in  them  when  it  was  once  obtained,  and  speedily  all  the  neigh- 
bours were  responding  to  cries  of  "  Oh ;  do  come  an'  look  at 
Owd  Sam  here,  he's  made  a  Kessmas-tree  of  hissel,  or 
pace-eggin',  or  howdin'  his  own  wake  or  summat,  yo  ne'er 
seed  th'  like."  Then  Jone  and  I  happened  to  be  passing  by 
and,  seeing  the  crowd,  enquired  with  simple  interest,  but  a 
compound  want  of  principle,  "  What  was  up  ?  "  and,  on  being 
told,  were  naturally  very  much  astonished  at  Sam's  eccentric 
conduct.  The  ladies  wanted  us  to  break  in  and  look  after 
him,  but  we  were  so  certain  that  he  must  have  got  up  the 
display  as  a  seasonable  treat  for  the  neighbours,  and  showed 
ourselves  so  anxious  that  the  sanctity  of  his  home  should  be 
respected,  that  they  arranged  to  leave  him  alone  for  the  present 
but  to  look  in  by  turns  and  see  he  didn't  come  to  any  harm. 

My  knowledge  of  the  law  also  enabled  me  to  point  out  that 
to  enter  a  dwelling-house  by  force  was  burglary,  and  Jone 
asked  them  "  Why  Sam  had  locked  the  door  if  he  didno'  want 
to  be  bi  hissel  1  " 

"  Yigh,  he's  maybe  keepin'  summat  up,"  said  his  next  door 
neighbour,  "  but  aw  say,  Rachel  (here  she  turned  with  a  sudden 
change  of  tone  on  the  stout  lady  who  had  first  seen  the  show) 
whooas  to  put  in  that  quarrel  o'  mine  thas  brokken  ?  " 

"  Nay,  nay,  aw  want  to  know  whooa's  gooin  t'  pay  me  for 
my  taypot,"  said  Rachel. 

I  pointed  out  to  the  injured  ladies  that  Sam  was  clearly 
liable  for  both  disasters,  and  highly  applauding  their  resolu- 
tion to  make  him  pay  "  to  morn  "  we  bade  the  crowd  "  Good 
night  "  and  turned  homewards. 

On  our  way  through  "  the  Well  Field  "  we  overtook  "  Mester 
Varley,"  the  shrewd  old  township  constable  (an  old  neighbour 
and  chum  of  Sam  Bamford's  by  the  bye),  told  him  of  the 
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illumination,  and  then  remarked  that  the  neighbours  thought 
Sam  Entwistle  had  gone  out  of  his  mind. 

"Ay,  ay,  well  he's  noan  fur  to  goo  has  he?  "  he  said  coolly. 
And  then  as  we  passed  on  he  shouted  after  us,  much  to  our 
astonishment,  "  An'  ah  say,  lads,  yo'  con  leeav  him  to  me  next 
toime.  It'll  coom  chepper  for  him  i'  candle  brass  an'  pot 
money  mayhap.  Yo're  two  noice  cliwer  lads,  ar'  no  yo? 
As  deep  as  Dickey  Pit  an'  as  fause  as  boggarts,  but  dunnot 
mak  such  yowpaps  o'  yersels  agen,  aw  warn  yo." 

This  speech  certainly  took  the  keen  edge  off  our  enjoyment, 
but  we  had  still  substantial  grounds  for  satisfaction.  However, 
there  was  no  "  Waits "  in  Mossbrook  that  year,  and  neither 
Jone  nor  I  have  ever  concerned  ourselves  with  a  waits  party 
since. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  BAGSHAW  read:  — 

A    MILD    PLEA    FOR    THE    MINOR     POET. 

One  of  the  certain  signs  of  decadence  in  a  nation,  society 
or  club,  and  especially  a  literary  club,  is  a  tendency  to  scoff 
at  the  minor  poets  they  produce,  and  to  scoff  at  them  because 
they  are  poets,  not  because  they  write  bad  verses. 

Now  I  contend  the  minor  poet  has  his  use  in  the  world.  But 
one  would  think  he  only  existed  in  order  to  furnish  the  minor 
critic  with  the  chance  to  display  his  very  minor  wit.  For  it 
will  be  noticed  that  whenever  a  minor  critic  finds  himself  short 
of  something  to  say,  whenever  ideas  do  not  occur  in  sufficient 
quantity,  he  falls  back  on  a  sneer  at  the  minor  poets.  He 
quite  forgets  what  a  very  minor  personage  he  himself  is,  and, 
above  all,  he  forgets  that  he  is  on  a  lower  plane  than  the 
minor  poet  in  so  much  as  prose  is  below  poetry  in  the  literary 
hierarchy.  However  near  the  bottom  of  Parnassus  the  minor 
poet  may  be,  still  he  is  on  the  slopes  of  that  sacred  mountain 
while  the  minor  critic  is  not  even  on  the  plains  below.  The 
minor  critic  is  generally  struggling  in  the  ditch,  imagining 
the  splashes  he  makes  with  the  muddy  water  he  calls  his  prose 
style,  are  the  sparkling  drops  of  some  Heliconian  fount* 

It  is  high  time  these  gentry  were  shown  the  minor  place 
they  occupy,  so  that  they  may  cease  their  barren  jests  at  the 
poets  and  make  some  effort  to  gain  a  footing  on  the  mountain 
of  the  Muses. 

Another  and  frequent  sneer  at  poets  is  that  they  wear  their 
hair  long  and  their  ties  loosely  flowing.  But  I  think  in 
fairness  they  ought  to  have  the  right  to  dress  and  barber 
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in  such  a  way  as  will  show  their  high  calling.  This  right  is 
conceded  to  others  without  a  murmur — especially  in  the  matter 
of  hair.  For  does  not  the  priest  shave  his  crown,  and  the 
lawyer  his  face;  does  not  the  soldier  cultivate  a  fierce  hirsute 
appendage  called  a  moustache;  and,  lastly,  does  not  a 
benevolent  government  crop  closely  the  hair  of  the  convict. 
And  this  brings  me  to  a  most  significant  fact  in  favour  of  the 
poet's  long  hair.  If  short  hair  is  connected  with  crime  it 
follows  as  the  night  the  day  that  long  hair  must  signify  virtue. 
For  virtue  is  the  antithesis  of  crime  just  as  long  hair  is  the 
antithesis  of  short.  Therefore  let  the  scoffers  cease  railing 
against  the  poet's  long  hair  for  they  do  but  speak  against 
virtue. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that  in  the  matter  of  dress  the  poet 
only  shows  his  vanity  by  his  picturesque  peculiarities  of  flowing 
tie,  long  cape,  and  unconventional  hat.  Here  again  I  point 
to  the  aforementioned  professions  to  prove  that  if  he  wishes 
to  be  a  marked  man  they  display  a  like  desire  far  more 
strongly. 

Take  first  the  parson.  Surely  no  one  will  argue  that  he 
wears  his  dismal  black  suit  and  extraordinary  collar  for 
comfort.  Yet,  though  his  colour  scheme  more  resembles  a  bird 
of  ill-omen  than  a  bearer  of  glad  tidings,  though  he  is  a 
walking  nocturne,  he  endures  it  all  to  show  the  world  he  is  a 
parson.  Then  consider  the  soldier  with  his  crude  red  coat, 
his  heavy  helmet  or  busby,  and  all  the  absurd  and  uncomfort- 
able paraphernalia  he  carries  about  with  him.  Is  not  this 
to  show  the  world  he  is  a  soldier?  The  judge,  too,  can  only 
represent  the  law  by  disguising  himself  in  robes  and  a  huge 
wig ;  and  the  lawyer  has  his  black  gown  and  wig  of  smaller 
dimensions. 

With  regard  to  politicians,  though  they  have  no  distinctive 
dress,  whenever  they  can  they  put  the  initials  M.P.  after  their 
names.  Why,  I  ask,  should  not  the  minor  poet  put  M.P.  after 
his  name?  The  initials  are  the  same,  and  the  chances  are  he 
is  a  much  better  poet  than  the  other  is  politician.  I  am  certain 
there  are  more  bad  politicians  than  bad  poets. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  object  to  prove  the  minor  poet  above 
the  ordinary  human  weaknesses  of  vanity  and  desire  for 
distinction.  No;  these  he  has  in  common  with  all  men — but 
his  poetry  is  his  oini. 

In  thus  distinguishing  himself  by  his  dress  and  coiffeur  the 
minor  poet  is  only  obeying  the  natural  law  by  which  living 
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organisms  have  evolved  into  distinctive  forms.  He  is  merely 
taking  his  rightful  place  on  the  topmost  rung  of  the 
evolutionary  ladder. 

Poetry  is  the  speech  of  the  gods,  and  it  is  better  to  lisp 
their  immortal  language  with  the  minor  poets  than  to  have 
a  fluent  command  of  the  jargon  of  the  minor  critics. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  9,  1903. — The  chair  was  taken  by  the 
President,  Mr.  GEO.  MILKER. 

AMATEUR    JOURNALS. 

Mr.  FRED  JOHNSON  dealt,  in  a  short  communiction,  with 
Amateur  Journals.  Both  in  England  and  America,  but 
especially  in  the  latter  country,  the  amateur  journal  has  had 
considerable  vogue.  These  journals  were  all,  said  the  essayist, 
non-profit  making  concerns,  and  generally  existed  only  so  long 
as  the  editor-proprietor's  pocket  money  held  out.  Although 
the  ultimate  aim  of  this  young  literary  world  was  the  pro- 
fession of  journalism  proper,  the  most  numerous  company 
wrote  out  of  pure  love  of  the  exercise  and  for  mental  enjoy- 
ment. Contributors  were  absolutely  conditioned  subscribers. 
Under  the  American  idea  of  association  the  British  Amateur 
Association,  the  Junior  Literary  Association,  and  the  Inter- 
national Literary  Association  came  into  existence  and  are 
historic  bodies  to  a  wide  circle.  The  Americans  were  far  ahead 
of  their  British  confreres  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  it  being 
estimated  that  they  probably  issued  five  or  six  hundred 
amateur  journals.  Presumably  their  circulations  were  much 
larger.  Mr.  Johnson  exhibited  a  collection  of  the  journals 
sufficiently  numerous  to  somewhat  surprise  those  who  had 
not  previously  realised  the  existence  of  such  a  body  of  minor 
literary  effort. 

Mr.  H.  E.  CAMPBELL  read  an  original  epigram. 

MODERN    SOCIETY. 

Mr.  JOHN  ANGELL  read  a  paper  on  "  Modern  Society  com- 
pared with  that  of  Olden  Times."  The  "  good  old  times  "  craze, 
Mr.  Angell  declared,  has  always  appeared  to  him  as  a  sort 
of  mental  malady  more  or  less  allied  to  nostalgia,  a  purely 
subjective  morbid  illusion.  His  paper  took  the  form  of  a  series 
of  "  historical  tableaux,"  consisting  of  illuminative  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  historians  and  others,  all  tending  to  con- 
firm the  essayist's  contention  that  there  has  been,  broadly 
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speaking,  a  continuous  advance  in  manners  and  morals,  and 
that  modern  society  compares  favourably  indeed  with  that  of 
any  period  of  the  "  good  old  times." 

An   animated   discussion   ensued,   in   which   Messrs.   Milner, 
Craven,  Leech,  Bateman,  and  Bennie  took  part. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  16,  1903. — The  President,  Mr.  GEO. 
MILNER,  was  in  the  chair. 

The  President  referred  in  suitable  terms  to  the  death  of 
Mr.  Robert  Falkner. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  WHITEHEAD  read  a  short  paper  on  the  "  Latin 
Poems  of  John  Milton." 

Mr.  J.  H.  SWANN  read  the  following  short  paper:  — 

THE  POEMS  OF  JOHN  CLARE. 

Whatever  may  be  our  definition  of  genius  we  are  all  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  no  scientific  explanation  is  adequate  to 
solve  the  mystery  of  its  distribution.  Its  wondrous  flower 
blooms  in  all  manner  of  places,  sometimes  in  the  most  unlikely 
spots.  In  John  Clare,  born  at  Helpstone,  Northamptonshire, 
in  1793,  we  have  an  example  of  its  somewhat  bewildering 
appearance.  As  Clare's  father  was  practically  a  pauper  at  the 
time  of  the  poet's  birth ;  his  mother  dropsical ;  he  himself 
one  of  twins,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  his  start  in  life 
did  not  give  much  promise  of  anything  beyond  poverty  and 
un  early  death.  But  he  lived  on  until  he  was  73,  though  his 
last  22  years  were  passed  in  an  asylum,  quite  harmless  as  he 
was  and  sufficiently  sane  to  write  poems  and  verses  showing — 
in  the  best  of  them — no  traces  of  mind-wandering.  I  cannot 
attempt  to  relate  the  whole  story  of  his  life  in  this  paper,  but 
a  brief  glance  is  necessary  for  the  more  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  what  his  poems  are  meant  to  express.  He  managed  to 
get  a  little  education  at  the  cost  of  considerable  exertion,  but 
his  bringing  up  must  necessarily  have  been  more  or  less  hard. 
His  lot  in  life  was  chiefly  that  of  a  farm  labourer.  He  early 
showed  signs  of  a  power  for  the  making  of  verses,  but  not 
until  he  was  seriously  contemplating  marriage  and  conse- 
quently in  want  of  funds  did  he  make  any  definite  attempt  to 
bring  his  poetical  performances  before  the  world  of  readers. 
He  had  some  troublesome  rebuffs  until  Mr.  John  Taylor,  a 
London  publisher,  saw  a  rough  bundle  of  manuscript  and 
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found  therein  what  he  considered  matter  too  good  to  be  lost 
to  the  public,  and  in  1820  (the  same  year  that  saw  John  Keats' 
last  volume)  "  Poems,  Descriptive  of  Rural  Life.  By  John 
Clare,"  saw  the  light.  Then  came  a  bewildering  shower  of 
praise  from  press  and  public,  and  for  a>  time  the  rustic  poet 
was  lionised  by  London  drawing-room  enthusiasts — or,  rather, 
sensation  hunters.  But  the  admiration  of  such  people  is  only 
a  mere  fashion,  and — an  insult  rather  than  a  compliment — 
soon  passes  away.  So  the  succeeding  volumes,  "  The  Village 
Minstrel,"  1821,  "  The  Shepherd's  Calendar,"  1827,  and  "  The 
Rural  Muse,"  1835,  only  found  readers  and  purchasers  among 
the  faithful  few  whose  admiration  was  founded  upon  genuine 
appreciation.  With  the  aid  of  one  or  two  noble  patrons  an 
annuity  of  about  £45  per  annum  was  in  course  of  time  secured 
to  Clare,  but,  with  a  wife  and  seven  children  to  provide  for, 
the  poet  had  a  hard  time,  and  one  wonders  whether  the 
possession  of  genius  under  such  circumstances  is  a  gift  to  be 
desired,  bringing  with  it  as  it  must  much  greater  sensitiveness 
than  is  convenient  for  one  whose  lot  is  so  lowly.  Signs  of 
enfeebled  mental  powers  began  to  be  apparent,  and  ultimately 
the  asylum  at  Northampton  received  the  poet  as  a  patient,  and 
there,  as  his  latest  biographer  says,  "  he  remained  for  22  years, 
neglected  alike  by  kindred,  by  friends,  and  by  the  educated  mob 
which  had  once  made  an  idol  of  him."  He  died  on  May  25th, 
1864,  and  was  buried  at  his  beloved  native  village  of  Helpstone. 
The  neglect  of  him  while  in  the  asylum  by  his  wife  and  children 
is  very  strange,  and  among  the  many  poems  written  during 
that  period  is  one  full  of  pathos  which  refers  to  this  seeming 
forgetfulness. 

I  am !  yet  what  I  am  who  cares,  or  knows  ? 

My  friends  forsake  me  like  a  memory  lost. 
I  am  the  self-consumer  of  my  woes, 

They  rise  and  vanish,  an  oblivious  host, 
Shadows  of  life,  whose  very  soul  is  lost. 
And  yet  I  am — I  live — though  I  am  toss'd 

Into  the  nothingness  of  scorn  and  noise, 

Into  the  living  sea  of  waking  dream, 
Where  there  is  neither  sense  of  life,  nor  joys, 

But  the  huge  shipwreck  of  my  own  esteem 
And  all  that's  dear.     Even  those  I  loved  the  best 
Are  strange — nay,  they  are  stranger  than  the  rest. 
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I  long  for  scenes  where  man  has  never  trod, 
For  scenes  where  woman  never  smiled  or  wept ; 

There  to  abide  with  my  Creator,  God, 
And  slept  as  I  in  childhood  sweetly  slept 

Full  of  high  thoughts,  unborn.     So  let  me  lie, 

The  grass  below;  above,  the  vaulted  sky. 

In  the  realm  of  pictorial  art  the  names  of  Constable,  Cotman, 
and  Crome  bring  before  the  mind's  eye  of  those  who  know 
their  pictures  rural  scenes  full  of  charm,  the  dominant  note 
of  which  is  healthy  repose.  It  is  the  charm  of  nature  as  seen 
in  purely  agricultural  districts  and  at  a  time  before  modern 
industrialism  had  covered  so  much  of  the  land  with  smoky 
hideousness.  Take  such  a  picture  as  Constable's  "  Hay  Wain," 
with  its  rich  vegetation,  tree-encircled  field,  the  picturesque 
cottage  with  its  background  of  a  veritable  cloud  of  green 
leaves  and  branches,  the  cool  water  of  the  pool  through  which 
(with  summer  enjoyment  as  we  may  imagine)  the  horses  drag 
the  wain,  and  as  we  contrast  it  with  some  unhealthy  production 
of  a  modern  decadent  we  see  in  pictorial  art  the  difference 
that  lies  in  literature  between  the  poems  of  such  as  Clare 
and  those  of  such  as  choose  to  deal  with  topics  the  atmosphere 
of  which — however  disguised  with  heavy  perfume — is  deadly 
to  mental  and  physical  health.  Mr.  Norman  Gale,  who  has 
issued  a  volume  of  selections  from  Clare,  says: — "Brooks 
glided  in  his  songs ;  birds  and  clouds  and  leafage  were  founda- 
tions without  which  he  had  well-nigh  been  powerless.  He 
understood  and  was  content  with  his  limits ;  and  so  perfectly 
did  he  accomplish  his  duty  as  Nature's  cherished  amanuensis, 
that  it  is  no  hard  task  for  a  man  with  an  ounce  of  imagination 
in  his  being  to  hear  the  trickle  of  streams  and  to  fancy  his 
study  carpeted  with  grass,  while  reading  John  Clare's  poems 
within  four  walls."  And  again  he  tells  us: — "John  Clare's 
gift  fell  upon  him  direct  from  the  skies.  It  came  clean,  and 
clean  he  kept  it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  steward- 
ship." 

Glance  at  the  titles  of  his  poems  and  you  will  soon  discover 
what  country  fare  he  provides — "  The  Nightingale's  Nest," 
"  Summer  Evening,"  "  The  Woodman,"  "  To  an  April  Daisy," 
"  The  Autumn  Robin,"  "  Summer  Images,"  "  To  the  Rural 
Muse,"  and  so  on. 

Nopntide  in  summer,  with  its  burning  heat,  is  realistically 
presented  in  the  poem  called  "  Noon  ":  — 
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All  how  silent  and  how  still ; 
Nothing  heard  but  yonder  mill; 
While  the  dazzled  eye  surveys 
All  around  a  liquid  blaze. 


Bees  are  faint  and  cease  to  hum ; 
Birds  are  overpower'd  and  dumb. 
Rural  voices  all  are  mute, 
Tuneless  lie  the  pipe  and  flute. 
Shepherds  with  their  panting  sheep, 
In  the  swaliest  *  corner  creep  ; 
And  from  the  tormenting  heat 
All  are  wishing  to  retreat. 

Then,  as  a  contrast,  here  is  a  vivid  little  bit  that  makes  us 
feel  the  chill  of  winter ;  it  is  from  his  "  Address  to  Plenty,  in 
Winter":  — 

Toiling  in  the  naked  fields 
Where  no  bush  a  shelter  yields, 
Needy  Labour  dithering  stands, 
Beats  and  blows  his  numbing  hands ; 
And  upon  the  crumping  *  snows 
Stamps  in  vain,  to  warm  his  toes. 

In  the  poem  entitled  "  December "  (one  of  the  series  of  the 
"  Shepherd's  Calendar  ")  we  have  a  cheery  picture  of  a  country 
Christmas,  and  from  its  tone  we  scarcely  need  Clare's  assurance 
(given  in  the  last  verse):  — 

Old  customs  !     Oh !  I  love  the  sound  : 

However  simple  they  may  be ; 
Whate'er  with  time  hath  sanction  found, 

Is  welcome  and  is  dear  to  me." 

The  robin  redbreast,  familiar  and  ever-welcome,  has  been 
honoured  by  the  poets,  but  I  doubt  if  he  is  prouder  of  a*ny 
literary  tribute  than  he  may  well  be  of  Clare's  verses  entitled 
"  The  Autumn  Robin." 

Sweet  little  bird  in  russet  coat, 

The  livery  of  the  closing  year ! 
I  love  thy  lonely  plaintive  note, 

And  tiny  whispering  song  to  hear. 

*  Coolest.          *  Crushing. 
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While  on  the  stile  or  garden  seat, 

I  sit  to  watch  the  fading  leaves, 
The  song  thy  little  joys  repeat, 

My  loneliness  relieves. 

Emphasising  the  bird's  trust  in  man  he  says:  — 

But  thou'rt  less  timid  than  the  wren, 

Domestic  and  confiding  bird  ! 
And  spots,  the  nearest  haunts  of  men, 

Are  oftenest  for  thy  home  preferred. 
In  garden-walls  thou'lt  build  so  low, 

Close  where  the  bunch  of  fennel  stands, 
That  e'en  a  child  just  taught  to  go 

May  reach  with  tiny  hands. 

The  bird  that  is  the  theme  of  Keats'  splendid  ode — the 
nightingale — proud  as  she  may  well  be  of  her  literary  honours 
— for  did  not  also  Milton  and  Coleridge  sing  her  praise,  and  in 
prose  that  is  redolent  of  poetry  old  Izaak  Walton  has  written  : 
"  He  that,  at  midnight,  when  the  very  labourers  sleep  securely, 
should  hear,  as  I  have  heard,  the  clear  air,  the  sweet  descants, 
the  natural  rising  and  falling,  the  doubling  and  re-doubling, 
of  her  voice,  might  well  be  lifted  above  the  earth  and  say 
'  Lord !  what  music  hast  thou  provided  for  thy  saints  in 
heaven  when  thou  affordest  bad  men  such  music  on  earth !  ' ' 

This  famed  bird  moved  the  peasant  bard  to  give  us  an 
admirable  impression  of  her  singing.  In  "  The  Nightingale's 
Nest"  he  writes:  — 

— where  those  crimping  fern-leaves  ramp  among 
The  hazel's  under  boughs,  I've  nestled  down, 
And  watched  her  while  she  sung ;  and  her  renown 
Hath  made  me  marvel  that  so  famed  a  bird 
Should  have  no  better  dress  than  russet  brown. 
Her  wings  would  tremble  in  her  ecstasy, 
And  feathers  stand  on  end,  as  'twere  with  joy, 
And  mouth  wide  open  to  release  her  heart 
Of  its  out-sobbing  songs." 

The  poem  entitled  "  Summer  Images "  is  a  veritable 
"  confession  of  faith  "  of  a  lover  of  the  country  and  tells  of 
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— the  joys  which  soothe,  and  not  distract  the  ears, 

That  one  at  leisure  meets 
In  the  green  woods  and  meadows  summer-shorn, 

Or  fields,  where  bee-fly  greets 

The  ear  with  mellow-horn. 

Who  in  a  lazy  mood  can  not  appreciate  this  impression  of 
the  pleasure  of  lying  on  one's  back  on  the  grass  and  gazing 
up  into  the  immensity  of  the  blue  sky1? — 

There,  ruminating  'neath  some  pleasant  bush, 
On  sweet  silk  grass,  I  stretch  me  at  mine  ease, 

Where  I  can  pillow  on  the  yielding  rush ; 
And,  acting  as  I  please, 

Drop  into  pleasant  dreams ;  or  musing  lie, 
Mark  the  wind-shaken  trees, 

And  cloud-betravelled  sky. 

Through  the  changing  aspects  of  a  summer  day  he  takes 
us  from  the  time  when  we  see  the 

slender  kingcup,  burnished  with  the  dew 

Of  morning's  early  hours, 

until 

the  evening  curdles  dark  and  grey, 

Changing  her  watchet*  hue  for  sombre  weed ; 
And  moping  owls,  to  close  the  lid  of  day, 

On  drowsy  wing  proceed ; 
While  chickering  crickets,  tremulous  and  long, 

Light's  farewell  inly  heed, 
And  give  it  parting  song. 

The  "  Shepherd's  Calendar "  is  a  series  of  poems  on  the 
twelve  months  of  the  year,  in  which  the  natural  changes 
incidental  to  the  seasons  as  well  as  the  varying  aspects  of 
rural  life  are  most  sympathetically  and  faithfully  described. 
I  cannot  imagine  any  lover  of  the  country  reading  the 
"  Calendar "  without  feeling  genuine  pleasure  when  he 
realises  how  well  Clare  has  caught  the  spirit  of  what  he 
describes.  The  poems  are  full  of  country  lore ;  quaint  bits 
of  superstition,  old-fashioned  names  of  wild  flowers  and  herbs, 
observations  of  the  ways  of  bird  and  beast,  the  play  of  children, 

*  Wetshod. 
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the  operations  of  agriculture,  the  life  of  the  villagers,  all  are 
there  to  delight  the  reader  who  approaches  such  short  and 
simple  annals  in  the  right  spirit. 

Of  course  John  Clare  wrote  of  other  things  besides  rural 
life  and  scenes;  he,  whose  first  love  remained  but  a  memory, 
to  come  back  to  him  in  his  later  days  of  mind-wandering  with 
a  force  that  made  him  imagine  the  object  of  it  to  be  really 
his  wife,  wrote  of  love.  In  his  philosophic  moods  he  expressed 
the  solemn  thoughts  that  at  times  come  to  all  whose  minds 
penetrate  the  surface  of  everyday  life  (his  "  Thoughts  in  a 
Churchyard  "  has  something  of  the  subdued  dignity  of  Gray's 
famous  Elegy) ;  but  I  have  preferred  to  emphasise  what  is 
undoubtedly  his  chief  claim  to  remembrance — his  transcripts 
of  the  life  of  the  wood,  the  field,  and  the  village.  The  country 
lives  in  his  verses. 

I  found  the  poems  in  the  fields 
And  only  wrote  them  down, 

so  he  tells  us.  Fortunately  he  possessed  the  secret  of  being 
able  to  write  them  down  in  such  a  manner  that  their  freshness 
has  not  dried  with  the  ink. 

Mr.  GEO.  SHONE  contributed  the  principal  paper  entitled 
"  The  Knights  and  Dames  of  the  Morte  d'Arthur." 

A  discussion  followed  in  which  Messrs.  Milner,  Fox,  Walters, 
Mortimer  and  Campbell  joined. 


MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  23,  1903. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNER,  the 
President,  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  ALLAN  MONKHOUSE  presented  a  copy  of  his  novel  "  Love 
in  a  Life." 

Mr.  H.  E.  CAMPBELL  read  a  chapter  of  his  book,  "  Bachelor 
Hall,"  adding  some  quatrains  after  the  manner  of  "  Omar 
Khayyam,"  and  showed  some  original  colour  designs. 

Mr.  J.  J.  RICHARDSON  read  a  paper  on  "  Pastor  C.  P.  Moritz's 
visit  to  England  in  1782." 

Mr.  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH  read  the  paper  of  the  evening  on 
"  Piers  Plowman." 

There  followed  a  discussion  in  which  Messrs.  Milner,  Swain, 
Jacoby,  Gordon  and  Campbell  participated. 
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MONDAY,  MARCH  2,  1903. — The  President,  Mr.  GEO.  MILNBR, 
occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  E.  CRAVEN  contributed  this  humorous  essay:  — 

DOGS     IN     COUNCIL. 

It  was  no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  was  an  expert 
phonetic  shorthand  writer,  and  had  championed  the  causes 
of  the  weak  and  oppressed — both  human  and  otherwise — and 
that  I  was  well  acquainted  with  "  bow-wow  "  that  I  was  selected 
to  report  officially  the  proceedings  of  the  North  British 
Bow-wow  Conference.  Great  care  had  been  taken  to  make  the 
Conference  representative  and  successful.  The  place  of  meet- 
ing had  been  carefully  selected  for  its  accessibility  from  all 
parts,  and  for  its  security  against  intrusion  and  outside 
interruption. 

President  Caesar  was  in  many  respects  remarkable.  He  had 
travelled  a  great  deal  and  had  many  opportunities  of  studying 
Bow-wow  questions.  Although  very  tactful,  there  were  appear- 
ances about  his  person  which  indicated  that  verbal  argument 
had  not  always  been  solely  relied  upon  in  settling  questions 
of  personal  difference.  Looking  at  these  appearances  one 
might  conclude  that  he  had  not  always  prevailed,  although,  if 
we  could  only  see  those  with  whom  he  had  been  in  conflict, 
we  might  conclude  that  his  part  had  been  comparative  child's 
play.  We  should  not  compare  him  with  a  dog  that  had  been 
in  no  contention,  but  with  the  one  with  whom  he  had  contended. 
It  is  not  a  question  "What  are  my  scars?"  but  "What  are 
my  foe's  injuries?"  He  was  a  powerful  dog.  At  once  you 
could  see  that  he  had  considerable  knowledge  of  the  world. 
He  had  a  massive  head,  an  intelligent  good-tempered  eye,  and 
a  very  long,  thick,  yellow  tail,  which  reminded  one  of  the 
kangaroo's.  His  tail  looked  to  have  had  some  rough  usage, 
but  I  was  informed  by  a  close  friend  of  his  that  it  had  brought 
disaster  to  a  great  many,  and  that  he  used  it  as  a  decoy  in  a 
fight,  exposing  the  end  of  it  to  his  foe,  who  generally  got 
hold  of  it  and  stuck ;  this  proved  invariably  his  foe's  undoing, 
for  it  gave  Caesar  an  opportunity  of  getting  hold  of  his  enemy 
in  a  more  vulnerable  part.  Some  said  he  was  of  Russian 
descent — others  that  he  was  an  off-cast  from  a  team  of  Belgian 
Milk  Sellers — but  Caesar  himself  was  always  very  reticent  as 
to  his  parentage.  Considerable  delay  took  place  after  the 
assembling  before  the  business  could  proceed.  The  members 
of  the  Conference  would  not  take  their  places  and  stop  there, 
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but  would  go  wandering  about,  to  the  great  irritation  of  the 
officials.  The  President  was  supported  by  an  Executive  com- 
posed of  a  Mastiff,  Scotch  Deerhound,  Bull,  Retriever,  St. 
Bernard,  and  an  Airedale.  The  Secretary,  however,  was  a 
French  Poodle,  who  looked  a  thorough  dandy,  prim  and 
clean  shaved. 

The  official  rostrum  was  a  table  of  rock  about  a  yard  high, 
which  commanded  a  good  view  of  the  Conference,  which  was 
held  in  a  natural  basin.  Ultimately  a  start  was  made.  Caesar, 
amidst  deafening  applause,  deliberately  arose  and  went  to 
the  front  of  the  rock,  where  he  stood  to  give  the  opening 
address.  He  had  no  written  notes,  but  his  address  showed 
great  thought.  It  was  delivered  fluently  and  without  hesita- 
tion. Occasionally  he  was  enthusiastically  applauded ;  those 
moments  of  disquiet  in  the  meeting  he  usually  utilised  to 
restore  quietness  in  some  disturbed  part  of  his  person,  generally 
on  his  left  flank. 

"  Friends,"  said  the  President,  after  three  times  baring  his 
teeth,  "  I  take  it  a  great  honour  to  be  allowed  to  preside  over 
this  important  Conference — the  largest  that  has  been  held  in 
England  within  living  memory.  I  trust  the  Conference  will 
be  successful,  and  that  all  speakers  will  be  brief  and  to  the 
point,  so  that  everyone  may  have  a  chance  and  business  be 
despatched.  Very  many  important  questions  will  be  submitted. 
You  will  naturally  expect  I  should  express  my  own  views. 
First  we  want  to  consider  how  can  we  get  back  to  the  premier 
position  in  Creation  ?  We  are  oppressed,  held  in  bondage, 
and  subservient  to  man,  who  although  in  many  instances  is 
kind  and  considerate  yet  looks  down  upon  us  as  his  inferiors. 

There  is  no  doubt  man  is  superior  to  us  in  constructive 
ability — that  Art  has  not  been  developed  in  us  owing  to  our 
Nomadic  and  predatory  character.  Nay,  it  has  been  dis- 
tinctly discouraged  by  the  fact  that  we  are  aliens  and  claimed 
as  man's  property  and  are  given  no  fixity  of  tenure.  The 
Jews,  however,  who  are  always  talking  about  being  recalled 
to  their  own  land,  in  the  meantime  make  the  most  they  can 
of  the  countries  where  they  happen  to  dwell ;  and  I  never 
met  a  Jew  who  hoped  the  recall  would  happen  in  his  time, 
nor  a  Gentile  who  did  not  join  with  the  Jew  in  the  hope  that 
he  would  soon  enjoy  his  promised  land. 

Then  look  at  the  Bee — he  rivals  man  in  construction  and 
in  intelligence,  but  what  does  it  avail  him  against  size,  might 
and  numbers.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it,  that  we  have  had  to 
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pay  very  dearly  for  affording  man  a  fostering  protection  in 
the  Early  Ages  and  now  we  are  a  subservient  race !  True,  we 
have  not  progressed  as  rapidly  lately  as  man  has,  but  we 
have  not  had  the  chance.  Progress  occurs  in  geometrical 
progression.  Every  conquest  in  progress  increases  your  army, 
and  produces  further  victories.  Look  what  a  fuss  they  are 
making  now  about  wireless  telegraphy !  Why  that  has  been 
understood  and  practised  by  us  before  man's  eyes  for  thousands 
of  years.  Why,  the  bases  of  the  lamp-posts  put  up  to  light 
their  roads  at  night  we  have  used  as  depots  for  receiving  and 
transmitting  our  messages,  and  those  depots  are  easily  dis- 
covered by  any  passing  dog.  Then  again,  what  a  stupid  thing 
man  is.  We  have  been  trying  to  teach  him  our  language  for 
years,  with  no  success.  He  has  no  capacity  for  it.  We  under- 
stand more  of  his  than  he  does  of  ours.  That  ought  to  be 
a  humiliating  reflection  for  him.  When  hunting  with  him 
we  have  to  communicate  with  him  by  a  kind  of  deaf  and 
dumb  alphabet,  and  indicate  by  our  nose  and  tail  that  we 
have  found  what  he  is  seeking.  Man  can  only  scent  cooked 
game — we  can  scent  it  either  cooked  or  living. 

Most  of  us  have  specialised,  which  has  no  doubt  produced 
higher  skill  in  definite  directions.  One  thing  I  venture  to 
say,  that  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world  there  has  never 
been  such  an  instance  of  an  oppressed  race  subordinating  its 
racial  interests  to  its  personal  fidelity.  The  position  of  these 
two  things  is  reversed  in  every  other  race,  and  we  are  proud 
that  we  have  not  wrought  out  our  emancipation  by  treachery. 
The  habit  of  obtaining  a  loan  on  the  eve  of  departure  is  as 
old  almost  as  the  Nile  itself,  but  the  descendants  of  the 
peoples  who  are  recorded  as  the  first  to  do  this  are  themselves 
not  borrowers  but  very  great  lenders,  and  usually  take  a  very 
large  premium  for  the  risks  they  run,  well  knowing  that  the 
desire  for  immediate  emancipation  is  often  stronger  than  the 
desire  to  repay  debts.  I  ask  the  Conference  to  consider  what 
should  be  our  policy  as  to  recovering  our  lost  headship  of 
animal  creation.  Are  we  to  abandon  our  claim?  Are  we 
content  to  be  second  only  to  man  ?  Are  we  to  impair  our 
position  by  creating  alarm  and  jealousy  in  our  so-called 
masters?  Have  we  that  discontent  as  a  race  necessary  to  a 
successful  revolt,  which  we  do  not  find  in  ourselves 
individually?  Those  questions,  along  with  other  important 
ones,  you  are  asked  to  consider.  I  must  conclude  by  asking 
the  assembly,  in  dispersing  to  their  respective  districts,  to 
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exercise  all  necessary  restraint  and  not  to  bring  discredit  upon 
the  Conference  by  attacking  and  devouring  anything  that  does 
not  come  under  the  head  of  vermin,  rabbits  or  game.  The 
Executive  recognise  that  some  indulgence  must  be  allowed,  and 
we  only  regret  that  our  Conference  cannot  finish  up,  as  the 
human  conferences  usually  do,  with  a  sumptuous  banquet 
and  cabs,  and  a  straggling  and  disordered  procession. 

This  speech  was  ended  amidst  rapturous  applause.  The 
cheering  was  very  great.  I  have  often  thought  that  the 
reporters  of  the  House  of  Commons  must  be  unusually  gifted — 
only  they  can  tell  when  cheers  are  sincere  or  ironical.  I  never 
attained  that  perfection.  I  can  only  say  that  the  cheering  was 
very  enthusiastic  and  apparently  genuine. 

One  of  the  Executive,  Mr.  Mastiff,  who  was  known  as  Pluto, 
then  addressed  the  meeting.  He  complimented  the  President 
in  a  few  choice  words,  and  the  compliments  of  a  Mastiff  go  a 
very  long  way.  He,  however,  ventured  to  differ  from  him  as 
to  the  origin  and  former  standing  of  their  race.  He  did  not 
think  they  had  been  superseded  by  man  as  a  separate  race. 
He  thought  man  was  a  descendant  from  the  dog,  and  in  support 
of  this  theory  he  mentioned  that  they  had  many  tastes  and 
instincts  in  common,  and  that  man.  taking  to  ingenious  con- 
struction, which  was  no  doubt  forced  upon  him  by  his  altered 
conditions,  and  his  increasing  sensibility  to  cold  and  exposure, 
had  been  obliged  to  devote  his  forelegs  to  the  purposes  of  con- 
struction, and  had  practically  lost  the  use  of  them  for 
locomotive  purposes.  He  instanced  the  fact  that  young  children 
naturally  try  to  go  on  all  fours,  whilst  upright  walking  is  an 
art  acquired  with  difficulty  and  long  practice.  That  he  had 
heard  very  learned  discussions  at  his  master's  fire-side,  as  to 
the  order  in  which  a  horse  used  his  legs,  some  contending  that 
the  two  right  legs  first  stepped  out,  then  the  two  left  ones, 
others  that  the  fore  right  and  the  hind  left  simultaneously 
stepped  out,  and  then  the  other  two.  Although  this  was 
debated  over  whisky  and  water  far  into  the  morning,  without 
any  definite  conclusion  being  arrived  at,  he  saw  the  whole  thing 
solved  when  he  followed  his  master  up  the  stairs  to  bed,  which 
stairs  the  master  ascended,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  on  all 
fours,  and  the  question  then  presented  no  practical  difficulty. 
Therefore,  he  was  satisfied  that  before  man  was  man,  he  was 
dog,  and  that  theory  accounted,  in  his  mind,  for  the  relation- 
ships between  the  two,  which  relationships  were  not  merely 
friendly  but  racial. 
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The  Poodle  here  stood  on  his  hind  legs  and  shook  his  curly 
head,  claiming  that  he  was  nearer  allied  to  man,  by  that 
test,  than  any  of  them,  because  he  walked  a  great  deal  on  his 
hind  legs,  like  man,  and  shaved,  and  held  a  clay  pipe  in  his 
mouth. 

Mr.  Bull  then  charged  him  with  trying  to  get  a  cheap 
popularity  and  seeking  the  applause  of  children  and  nurse 
girls. 

Mr.  Borzois  said,  ill-naturedly,  that  if  Mr.  Poodle  would 
go  and  get  himself  assayed,  he  would  be  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  alloy  he  had  in  his  constitution. 

Mr.  Poodle  replied,  excitedly,  that  at  least  he  had  cause 
to  be  thankful  that  he  ran  no  danger  arising  from  a  limited 
ancestry,  and  a  disregard  of  the  laws  of  consanguinity.  He 
challenged  Mr.  Borzois  to  prove  that  any  one  of  his  (Mr. 
Borzois's)  ancestors  had  made  alliances  sanctioned  by  the 
Prayer  Book,  which  was  usually  accepted  as  an  authority  in 
respectable  circles. 

Mr.  Aberdeen  submitted,  that  the  world  could  not  have  been 
peopled  from  two  first  parents  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the 
Prayer  Book,  and  quoted  a  Latin  maxim,  adding  that  Latin 
was  a  great  article  of  diet  in  his  native  land. 

"  You  mean  haggis  and  oatmeal !  "  yelped  Mr.  Bulldog. 

The  President  then  called  "  Order,  order !  "  and  Mr.  Bull 
looked  very  defiant,  but,  rather  than  be  named,  he  desisted 
from  making  further  observations. 

Mr.  Fox  Terrier  then  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to 
try  to  improve  their  existing  conditions  than  risk  everything 
by  an  open  revolt,  and  submitted  that  no  master  should  go  to 
the  seaside  without  maiking  proper  arrangements  for  the 
exercise  and  feeding  of  his  dog  whilst  he  was  away,  whereupon 
Mr.  Bull  Terrier  said  that  remark  would  come  better  from 
a  dog  that  spent  most  of  his  time  in  a  chained  condition,  and 
that  fox  terriers  got  more  visits  to  the  seaside  than  any  other 
class  of  dogs. 

Mr.  Airedale  suggested  a  re-arrangement  of  the  ingredients 
out  of  which  dog  biscuits  were  made,  and  the  proportions, 
contending  that  a  mere  flavour  of  animal  food  was  not  enough, 
and  that  they  ought  not  to  feed  dogs  as  they  do  parrots  on 
biscuits. 

One  of  the  Conference,  whose  name  did  not  transpire  (how 
terrible  to  have  a  name  that  does  not  transpire,  if  you  want 
popular  fame  you  must  make  your  name  frequently  transpire), 
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then  obtained  leave  to  address  the  assembly  and  said: — I  live 
in  the  household  of  a  great  scientist  and  he  is  always  talking 
about  the  law  of  natural  selection  in  both  the  vegetable  and 
animal  kingdoms.  Please  observe  that  he  admits  that  ours 
is  a  kingdom,  but  he  restrains  that  natural  selection  as  much 
as  possible,  and  his  dogs  are  not  allowed  to  make  natural 
selections.  The  result  of  these  artificial  combinations  is  a 
lot  of  stupid  varieties  in  shape,  size,  colour,  and  other 
characteristics,  until  we  begin  to  ask  if  we  are  really  all 
dogs  and  of  one  race.  My  master  boasts  that  he  is  a  compound 
of  Briton,  Celt,  Saxon,  Norman  and  Scandinavian,  and  that 
the  combination  has  improved  his  race.  Why  cannot  we  have 
the  same  liberty? 

Mr.  Lurcher  quite  agreed  with  the  last  speaker.  He  said  it 
was  generally  admitted  that  the  Mongrel  was  superior  in 
general  intelligence,  but  this  remark  brought  forth  angry 
expressions  of  dissent  from  some  proud  aristocrats,  and  he 
had  at  once  to  discontinue. 

Mr.  Skye  Terrier  submitted  that  the  doctrine  of  natural 
selection  was  one  which  very  much  affected  their  welfare  and 
convenience.  He  said  that  he  had  heard  his  master,  who  was 
Chairman  of  the  Borough  Sewage  Purification  Committee,  say 
that  at  their  works  they  bred  specially  two  races  of  bacteria 
in  the  sewage  beds,  with  a  view  to  their  fighting  and  killing 
one  another,  and  in  their  conflicts  and  excitement  the  bacteria 
unconsciously  consumed  the  sewage  as  well  as  each  other,  which 
was  the  object  they  wished  to  attain. 

Mr.  "  Bulldog  interrupted,  and  said  that  the  thing  was 
incredible,  and  that  if  the  Committee  did  so  they  would  be 
prosecuted  for  cruelty  to  animals;  that  he  was  once  matched 
to  fight  another  dog,  and  intended  to  consume  it,  but  the  law 
interfered  and  saved  his  opponent's  life. 

Mr.  Collie,  however,  confirmed  what  Mr.  Skye  had  stated, 
and  said  that  in  some  cases  the  bacteria  became  so  large  and 
were  so  aggressive  that  the  engineer  dare  not  go  alone  along 
the  banks  of  the  tanks  unless  armed  with  a  thick  stick  and 
a  good  supply  of  alumina-ferric  and  Jeyes'  Fluid.  He  dis- 
couraged these  attempts  to  interfere  with  a  dog's  freedom 
and  make  the  future  race  the  sport  of  these  maudlin  notions 
of  heredity.  Oh  !  the  useless  journeyings,  waitings,  watchings, 
vigils,  caused  by  man's  attempts  to  enforce  artificial  in  place 
of  natural  selection. 

Mr.  King  Charles  wanted  to  know  if  a  self-respecting  dog 
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could  be  expected  to  jump  through  a  servant  girl's  arms  for 
the  edification  of  every  child  that  called  at  the  house. 

Mr.  Dachsund  enquired  if  he  was  not  justified  in  nipping 
all  the  cats  he  could  get  to,  as  their  conduct  was  so  irritating, 
and  they  treated  him  as  an  overgrown  rat.  He  might  be 
wrong,  but  he  had  always  acted  on  the  assumption  that  he 
was  so  justified. 

Mr.  Foxhound  asked  how  far  a  dog  was  justified  in  dis- 
regarding the  commands  of  his  master.  The  President  at 
once  replied  to  that  by  saying  that  it  could  only  be  ascertained 
by  actual  experiment. 

Mr.  St.  Bernard  asked  the  Conference  how  far  a  dog  ought 
to  admit  understanding  the  conversation  which  he  overhears. 
Some  general  policy  ought  to  be  indicated,  and  especially  it 
ought  to  be  decided  whether  a  dog  ought  to  have  in  view  some 
general  effort  at  emancipation  or  be  free  to  act  as  he  thinks 
best. 

Mr.  Pomeranian  submitted  that  they  were  on  very  delicate 
ground,  for  if  they  admitted  understanding  a  great  deal  of 
the  conversation  they  might  be  punished  for  disobeying  orders 
which  they  did  not  perfectly  understand. 

Mr.  English  Sheep  Dog  asked  whether  it  was  reasonable  for 
him,  in  addition  to  driving  and  fetching  cattle,  to  have  to 
guard  the  house,  kill  rats,  catch  rabbits,  set  game,  take 
children  to  school,  and  retrieve  things  shot  by  the  gun. 

"  Yes !  "  cried  Mr.  Deerhound,  "  and  run  down  a  stag." 

"  Can  you  also  turn  a  summersault  and  smoke  a  pipe  1  " 
said  Mr.  Poodle. 

"  Order,  order  !  "  said  the  President. 

At  this  moment  two  loud  shrill  whistles  were  heard  close  to. 
Every  dog,  thinking  it  was  his  master  calling  him,  at  once 
set  off  and  ran  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  where  a  terrified 
man  with  a  more  terrified  dog  was  observed  just  over  the  hill. 

The  stampeding  dogs,  led  by  the  Staghound,  made  a  detour 
to  the  left,  and  fled  precipitately  down  the  moor,  every  dog 
yelping  in  his  own  particular  key. 

After  pocketing  my  notes,  and  getting  over  my  panic,  I 
followed,  and  could  see  the  members  of  the  Conference  pursuing 
one  direction,  and  a  shepherd  and  his  dog  running  in  another. 

I  do  not  know  when  the  next  Conference  will  be  held,  but 
I  am  satisfied,  from  the  sudden  break  up  of  the  Conference, 
that  the  dog's  individual  fidelity  will  prevent  him  from 
joining  in  any  combined  movement  against  mankind. 
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Mr.  WM.  BAGSHAW  read  some  verses  entitled  "  A  Cricket 
Lullaby." 

SHAKSPERE'S  "  DARK  PERIOD." 

Mr.  J.  CUMINQ  WALTERS  read  the  chief  paper  on  Shakspere's 
"  Dark  Period :  an  Attempted  Solution."  What  is  known  as 
the  "  dark  period "  in  the  life  of  William  Shakspere  lies 
between  the  years  1600  and  1609.  Then  it  was  that  the  man 
who  had  seen  the  whole  world  so  bright  and  fair  suddenly 
beheld  it  grim  and  cheerless;  he  who  had  made  vibrate  the 
infinite  echoes  of  Falstaffian  laughter  suddenly  found  cause 
for  infinite  lament.  The  splendid-shining  star  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan galaxy  of  genius  suddenly  became  a  hater  of  his  kind, 
a  morose  and  solitary  man,  a  despiser  of  the  vanities  of  the 
world.  What  was  that  experience,  that  personal  suffering, 
which  produced  such  a  transformation?  Mr.  Walters  pointed 
out  the  great  change  cannot  be  attributed  to  domestic  mis- 
fortunes. The  "  dark  period "  synchronizes  with  Shakspere's 
quarrels  with  contemporary  authors,  with  the  bitter  rivalry 
that  existed,  with  the  temporary  eclipse  of  his  own  fame, 
and  with  his  comparative  neglect  by  the  public.  It  was  the 
period  of  "  benefits  forgot  " ;  the  period  when  he  realised  the 
fickleness  of  the  public  love,  the  faithlessness  of  friends. 
During  that  time  the  dramasi  of  "  Lear,"  "  Coriolanus,"  and 
"  Timon  of  Athens "  were  produced,  and  there  is  a  perfect 
correspondence  between  the  Shakspere  of  the  "  dark  period  " 
and  the  leading  characters  of  those  plays — a  monarch  with  a 
lost  kingdom,  a  conqueror  robbed  of  his  laurels,  a  man  of 
affluence,  poor,  and  rejected.  It  might  be  argued  that  loss  of 
friends  and  the  world's  fickleness  are  not  a  sufficient  motive 
for  the  poet's  despair.  They  were  a  sufficient  motive  for  his 
most  furious  dramas;  Lear,  Coriolanus,  and  Timon  had  no 
other  motives  for  their  wild  acts.  Shakspere's  own  creed  was 
that  there  was  no  greater  sin,  no  crime  more  unforgivable 
than  treachery:  — 

What  viler  thing  upon  the  earth,  than  friends 
Who  can  bring  noblest  minds  to  basest  ends. 

He  could  not  tolerate  this  injustice  that  roused  his  sovereign 
scorn,  this  despicable  inconstancy  that  filled  him  with  an  awful 
wrath.  The  very  men  he  had  helped  had  turned  from  him, 
and  dragged  him  into  their  burlesques ;  had  struck  at  his 
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good  name  and  had  robbed  him  of  his  public  and  his  praise. 
Fortunately  it  was  not  in  the  Tinion  spirit  that  Shakspere 
passed  away.  The  period  of  deep  gloom  was  followed  by  a 
period  of  comparative  serenity  though  not  of  perfect  reconcilia- 
tion. His  outlook  brightened,  and  his  spirit  became  more 
placid  and  benign.  The  change  is  fully  revealed  in  his  written 
work :  his  dramas  had  a  touch  of  tragedy  still,  but  they  ended 
happily.  First  came  "  Pericles,"  then  "  Cymbeline,"  "  The 
Winter's  Tale,"  and  "The  Tempest,"  all  of  "placid  temper." 
And  it  was  with  "  The  Tempest "  that  the  great  magician 
closed  his  labours — like  Prospero  he  broke  his  staff  and  buried 
it  fathoms  deep,  dismissed  the  dainty  Ariel  of  his  fancy  and 
left  his  enchanted  land.  Prospero  is  Shakspere's  self,  and 
it  is  fitting  that  "  The  Tempest " — his  last  drama  and  crowning 
work — should  be  the  most  designed  and  deliberate  self- 
revelation;  as  if  the  mysterious  genius  who  had  made  his  bid 
for  immortality  had  decided  to  let  the  world  have  one  glimpse 
of  his  visage,  one  last  look  at  the  god-like  man  who  had  "  more 
than  a  mortal  seeming."  That  his  fellows  and  former  rivals 
had  been  brought  to  a  full  understanding  of  his  merits  is 
proved  by  the  tribute  of  Jonson  and  the  loving  service  of 
Heminge  and  Condell. 

An  animated  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Milner, 
Butterworth,  Jacoby,  Bagshaw,  Redfern,  Stansfield  and  Hobbins 
took  part. 


MONDAY,  MARCH  9,  1903. — The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr. 
GEO.  MILNER,  the  President. 

The  proceedings  on  this  evening  were  devoted  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  tendencies  and  prospects  of  the  Modern  Drama. 

A   SYMPOSIUM   ON   THE   MODERN    DRAMA. 

Mr.  WALTER  BUTTERWORTH  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Drama 
and  its  Prospects."  He  pointed  out  that  while  there  are  many 
and  widely-varied  theories  as  to  the  cause  of  the  decadence 
of  dramatic  writing,  it  should  be  remembered  that  that 
difficult  and  delicate  art  yields  a  great  work  only  at  long 
intervals.  The  same  rarity  of  masterpieces  may  be  noticed 
also  in  the  dramatic  literature  of  Continental  countries,  though 
in  France  the  dramatic  spirit  has  manifested  itself  more 
frequently  and  with  more  variety.  With  a  great  proportion 
of  what  appears  on  the  modern  stage  dramatic  art  has  the 
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slenderest  connection.  But  what  is  the  theatrical  manager  to 
do?  He  must  please  his  public — a  stubborn  and  inevitable 
factor  in  matters  dramatic.  Naturally  he  is  chary  at  deviating 
from  the  accepted  types.  He  knows  what  is  wanted,  and 
supplies  it,  leaving  the  abstract  principles  of  art  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  Mr.  Birrell  has  told  us  that  "  Charley's  Aunt " 
has  made  more  money  than  is  represented  by  the  united  for- 
tunes of  Scott,  Thackeray  and  Dickens  !  The  public  will  have 
its  fun,  and  those  who  urge  that  the  drama  is  not  a  mere 
vehicle  of  entertainment,  and  should  teach  as  well  as  recreate, 
must  temper  their  theory  with  the  reflection  that  unless  the 
drama  is  popular  it  will  die,  so  far  as  the  stage  is  concerned. 
The  problem  is  to  bring  it  in  close  touch  with  the  lives  of  the 
people ;  to  cause  it  to  reflect  the  emotions  and  experiences  of 
the  time;  to  share  in  energising  the  intellectual  and  artistic 
movements  of  the  country.  The  question  of  subventions  to 
the  theatre  either  from  the  State  or  from  local  bodies  opens 
out,  wider  issues  and  is  of  great  interest.  Enthusiasts  declare 
that  our  classics  would  be  regularly  and  adequately  repre- 
sented, and  good  modern  plays  would  have  a  real  chance  of 
impressing  the  public.  Thus  the  subventioned  theatre  would 
educate  and  guide  the  public  taste.  But  Continental  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  new  men  and  methods  were  first  accepted 
by  some  independent  enterprises,  and  finally  by  the  subven- 
tioned theatres.  The  drama  can  never  be  stationary.  It  will 
change  and  evolve  with  human  life,  of  which  it  is  the  expres- 
sion. Who  can  doubt  that  there  are  great  plays  yet  to  come? 
Signs,  of  improvement  are  not  wanting.  The  prospects  are 
good  despite  the  lamentations  of  the  press.  Why  not  hope? 

Mr.  TINSLEY  PRATT  discussed  the  drama  as  a  representation 
of  contemporary  society.  Does  Mr.  Pinero  or  any  living 
dramatist  present  an  exact  and  faithful  picture  of  society  as 
it  exists  to-day?  The  reply,  said  Mr.  Pratt,  was  obvious.  An 
exact  picture  of  life  would  be  too  dull  and  uninteresting  to 
catch  the  fancy  of  the  average  playgoer.  The  dramatist, 
therefore,  is  tied  down  by  stage  conventions,  and  has  not  free 
scope  to  represent  character  and  society  in  bold  reality.  The 
essayist  contended  that  such  being  the  case,  the  modern  English 
drama  does  not  exist  as  a  potential  force,  and  does  not  merit, 
in  this  connection,  the  title  of  "  progressive."  The  chief  forms 
of  dramatic  entertainment  that,  in  the  absence  of  living  drama, 
are  now  occupying  the  attention  of  the  serious-minded  public, 
are  the  romantic  drama,  the  pseudo-religious  play,  and  the 
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Shaksperean  revival.  Managers  seem  to  suppose  that  lavish 
scenery,  expensive  stage  accessories,  and  other  adventitious 
aids  are  required  to  make  Shakspere  acceptable  to  an  audience. 
It  may  be  so,  but  we  ought  not  to  take  any  credit  to  ourselves 
for  playing  Shakspere's  works  under  such  conditions. 

Mr.  GEORGE  MILNER  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Tendencies  and 
Prospects  of  the  Modern  Drama."  Briefly  indicating  the 
origin  and  development  of  drama,  Mr.  Milner  said  that  in  all 
countries,  ancient  and  modern,  the  line  of  advance  was  pretty 
much  the  same,  and  in  all  there  have  been  periods  of  culmina- 
tion and  of  subsequent  decay.  In  England  the  high-water 
mark  was  reached  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  deteriora- 
tion was  gradual,  and  from  time  to  time  there  were  signs  of 
revival,  even  of  considerable  achievement,  but  we  have  never 
recovered  the  glory  of  our  former  estate.  Discussing  the 
reasons  for  this  state  of  things,  the  essayist  pointed  out  that 
the  overshadowing  greatness  of  the  Elizabethans  acted  as  a 
discouraging,  even  a  paralysing  influence  rather  than  an 
incentive  to  later  men.  Then  the  immense  vogue  of  the  novel 
may  have  caused  writers  of  great  ability  to  devote  themselves 
to  that  form  of  production  instead  of  to  the  drama.  The 
production  of  the  drama  in  its  higher  forms  has  also  been 
discouraged  by  the  habit  which  for  so  long  prevailed  of  trans- 
lating and  adapting  from  the  French ;  by  the  public  taste 
for  mere  frivolities ;  and  by  the  "  problem-plays  "  professing 
to  give  pictures  of  contemporary  life,  especially  that  of  the 
so-called  "  upper  classes  " — plays  of  a  type  such  as  makes  it 
difficult  to  see  how  they  can  be  of  use  to  any  human  being, 
or  as  in  any  way  helping  towards  intellectual  and  moral 
elevation.  The  supremacy  of  the  novel  has,  however,  during 
the  last  twenty  years  of  the  last  century  been  somewhat  shaken, 
and  in  European  countries  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  revive 
the  dramatic  form  as  a  vehicle  of  literary  expression,  a  revival 
accompanied  by  an  extraordinary  interchange  of  dramatic 
work  among  diversely  speaking  nations.  The  drama  has 
become  cosmopolitan  and  international.  Mr.  Milner  considered 
that  this  return  of  activity  can  be  utilised  for  the  improvement 
of  the  theatre  and  made  the  basis  of  a  movement  which  shall 
give  the  modern  drama  something  of  the  potency  and  intellec- 
tual elevation  which  it  enjoyed  in  England  two  hundred  years 
ago.  He  instanced  the  Shaksperean  revivals  and  that  of 
"  Everyman "  as  re-assuring  proofs,  and  said  that  many 
modern  plays  of  high  character,  if  dealt  with  adequately  and 
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with  enthusiasm,  would  draw  large  and  delighted  audiences. 
Some  think  that  modern  progress  is  essentially  antagonistic 
to  poetry  and  romance,  but,  argued  Mr.  Milner,  the  more 
strenuous  life  becomes,  the  more  surely  will  reaction  follow, 
and  the  playgoer  of  the  future  will  demand  for  his  refresh- 
ment, his  delight,  and  his  refuge,  all  that  can  be  given  to  him 
by  poetry  and  romance  in  their  loftiest  manifestations. 

Mr.  J.  H.  HOBBINS,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  From  the  Three- 
penny Gallery,"  gave  some  impressions  derived  from  recent 
visits  to  the  cheap  theatres.  The  threepenny  gallery  apparently 
looks  for  plenty  of  rant  and  bluster,  plenty  of  excitement, 
plenty  of  wronged  innocence,  and  a  fair  sprinkling  of  rough 
and  tumble  humour.  The  ease  with  which  it  can  translate 
itself  from  the  tragic  to  a  farcical  mood  is  astonishing.  The 
sense  of  proportion,  even  the  sense  of  fitness,  seem  wholly  want- 
ing. But  one  must  not  deny  to  it  a  certain  sense  of  propriety. 
Virtue  must  be  rewarded  and  crime  punished.  The  play  may 
be  unnatural  in  conception,  incongruous  in  action,  but  it  must 
be  kept  going.  The  least  suspicion  of  slackness  divorces  the 
gallery's  interest,  and  in  a  moment  disapproval  makes  itself 
evident.  The  manager  who  would  attempt  to  introduce  plays 
of  a  healthier  and  more  artistic  character  would  need  to  move 
slowly  and  carefully,  but  the  essayist  thought  it  could  be  done, 
and  would  be  worth  trying. 

Mr.  J.  F.  L.  CROSLAND  said  he  had  been  taken  to  the  theatre 
from  the  age  of  four  years,  and  had  since  seen  a  good  deal 
of  the  drama  in  this  country  and  America,  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent. He  had  been  struck  by  the  Chairman's  remarks  as  to 
the  purity  of  the  Elizabethan  writers,  and  he  gathered  that 
Mr.  Milner  thought  Shakspere  impeccable,  yet  in  some  of 
Shakspere's  plays  there  were  worse  improprieties  than  any- 
thing in  the  modern  drama.  Looking  at  the  number  of 
theatres  and  theatre-goers  in  this  country,  no  one  could  deny 
that  the  influence  of  the  drama  here  was  greater  to-day  than 
at  any  time.  Persons  who  went  to  the  cheaper  theatres  got 
educated  gradually  to  like  a  better  style  of  thing.  One  of 
the  reasons  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Flanagan's  Shakspere  revivals 
was  because  they  offered  a  change  from  months  of  pantominu1. 
and  if  any  other  good  play  were  given,  people  would  go  to 
that.  Some  of  the  plays  now  running  in  London  showed  there 
was  something  in  the  drama  at  present.  He  might  give  as 
examples  "Quality  Street,"  "The  Marriage  of  Kitty."  whirl! 
had  run  three  hundred  nights,  and  "  If  I  wore  Kini;."  He 
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could  go  on  mentioning  plays  for  an  hour  which  any  unpreju- 
diced person  would  admit  were  healthy  and  enjoyable.  The 
general  story  of  the  degradation  of  the  drama  was  nothing 
but  the  merest  claptrap  and  nonsense.  It  did  not  do  to  refer 
everything  back  to  Shakspere,  although  he  was  "  the " 
dramatist.  Many  dramatic  managers  would  tell  you  that 
Shakspere's  were  reading  plays  and  had  many  stage  qualities 
lacking.  They  were  never  played  in  their  entirety.  Acting 
could  be  seen  in  London  to-day  such  as  had  never  existed  in 
this  country  before.  Companies  were  so  well  trained  and 
worked  so  well  together  that  performances  were  as  near  perfec- 
tion as  anything  could  be.  Once  people  used  to  swear  by  the 
Haymarket  Company,  whose  performances  were  nearly  perfect, 
and  acting  on  a  par  with  it  could  be  seen  on  many  a  London 
stage  to-day.  Dramatists  of  to-day  compared  very  favourably 
with  anything  we  had  had  back  to  the  time  of  Shakspere, 
omitting  Shakspere  himself.  People  who  went  to  see  "  Every- 
man "  went  for  curiosity;  they  would  not  be  dragged  there  a 
second  time.  As  for  the  Independent  Theatre  productions, 
they  were  simply  tiresome.  If  that  was  what  we  were  going 
to  get  from  a  State-paid  theatre,  the  Lord  preserve  him  from 
a  State-paid  theatre. 

Mr.  GADD  observed  that  it  had  been  said  when  the  first 
little  girl  said  to  the  first  little  boy  "  Let's  pretend,"  the  drama 
was  born.  But  there  was  pretending  and  pretending.  Un- 
savoury plays  were  not  necessary;  they  were  a  waste  of  time 
when  there  was  so  much  scope  for  better  things  being  placed 
before  the  public.  Among  plays  which  were  pure  and  also 
successful  were  those  of  Tom  Robertson,  "  Caste,"  "  Ours,"  and 
others.  Those,  to  his  mind,  were  beautiful  plays.  If  there 
were  more  plays  of  that  character  we  need  not  go  back  to 
"  sewage  "  plays. 

Mr.  BEN  REDFERN  said  the  objectionable  plays  did  not 
represent  the  British  drama  as  it  exists  to-day.  They  were 
simply  the  outcome  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  smart  set  in 
London  which  must  be  catered  for.  Of  course  he  was  not 
speaking  of  Ibsen.  There  were  lots  of  good  plays,  and  plenty 
of  actors  ready  to  play  them.  "  Sweet  Lavender,"  for  instance, 
was  a  delightful  play,  with  a  breath  of  England,  of  kindliness, 
and  comfortable  things.  There  were  plenty  of  able  writers 
who  could  give  us  such  plays  as  that.  We  need  not  go  back 
to  Shakspere  every  time.  He  believed  people  had  got  tired 
of  the  old  diction  of  Shakspere.  They  thought  it  was  very 
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great  and  magnificent,  but  they  did  not  know  what  it  meant. 
Comedy  like  that  of  Sheridan  and  Goldsmith  was  always 
appreciated,  and  the  points  were  clearly  remembered. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  DINSMORE  agreed  with  Mr.  Crosland  that  there 
were  on  the  British  stage  some  of  the  very  best  actors  in  exist- 
ence. One  of  the  great  charms  of  the  Haymarket  Company 
was  that  you  could  hear  every  word,  but  to-day  the  words  were 
very  often  inaudible  from  the  stage  in  whatever  part  of  the 
house  one  sat.  Good  scenery  and  accessories  were  desirable, 
but  above  all  they  should  have  the  language,  every  syllable 
of  it.  He  had  been  pleased  to  notice  an  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  audiences,  which  was  due  to  the  School  Board. 
Nowadays  one  saw  people,  book  in  hand,  following  the  parts. 

Mr.  W.  R.  CREDLAND  said  he  thought  perhaps  the  highest 
point  of  excellence  was  not  reached  because  we  were  trying 
to  do  everything.  At  one  time  writers  used  to  give  their 
attention  to  one  form  of  dramatic  writing.  To-day  it  was 
tragedy,  romantic  drama,  farce,  comedy,  and  everything  else. 
The  question  was,  were  we  likely  to  arrive  at  excellence  in 
any  of  these  if  we  tried  to  do  them  all  at  once.  There  never 
was  a  time  when  the  drama  was  so  prolific  as  to-day,  and  take 
it  all  round  he  did  not  think  it  had  ever  reached  a  higher 
level.  Probably  we  should  never  reach  the  highest  level  be- 
cause we  had  been  superseded  by  the  great  genius  of  the  world 
— Shakspere. 

The  CHAIRMAN  remarked  that  at  any  rate  the  discussion 
had  disclosed  a  hopeful  attitude  with  regard  to  the  modern 
drama.  They  were  all  hopeful  that  the  drama  might  become 
a  real  factor  in  the  civilisation  and  elevation  of  Manchester, 
and  the  general  culture  of  the  people. 

Here  follows  Mr.  J.  H.  HOBBINS'S  entertaining  paper:  — 
FROM     THE     THREEPENNY     GALLERY. 

SOME  IMPRESSIONS  OP  THE  CHEAP  THEATRE. 

I  accept  no  responsibility  for  whatever  remarks  I  may  make. 
They  are  the  outcome  of  a  tour  of  inspection  of  some  of  the 
cheap  theatres  in  our  midst,  and  are  not  to  be  taken  as  more 
than  the  impressions  as  obtained  from  the  cheapest  seats, 
upon  a  mind  that  has  tried  to  leave  all  preconceptions  of 
their  character  and  influence  behind.  Apparently  the  cheap 
theatre  has  become  an  accepted  institution  in  the  lives  of  a 
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certain    class    of   the    community,    and    as    such   may   not   be 
thought  unworthy  of  attention. 

Not  that  these  temples  of  the  drama  are  ignored  altogether 
by  those  who  profess  a  taste  for  what  is  of  good  repute  con- 
cerning the  stage,  nor  that  the  critics  entirely  neglect  them. 
They  are  sometimes  made  the  butt  of  good-  or  ill-natured 
ridicule  on  the  part  of  certain  well  intentioned  persons,  who 
apparently  imagine  that  every  theatre — cheap  and  dear — 
should  take  upon  itself  the  functions  of  the  mission  room  in 
addition  to  its  regular  business.  But  the  attention  they  get 
outside  that  of  their  regular  patrons,  who  go  to  be  entertained 
merely,  and  are  not  disturbed  by  any  doubts — philosophic  or 
otherwise — of  the  kind  of  performance  provided,  so  long  as 
it  pleases  them,  is  of  a  non-committal  patronising  nature  on 
the  part  of  the  halfpenny  daily  press. 

My  attitude  was  that  of  the  disinterested  but  curious  out- 
sider. What  sort  of  places  are  these?  I  wondered,  about 
which  one  hears  an  occasional  grumble  in  reference  to  the 
posters  advertising  them,  and  sometimes  presumptive 
animadverions  upon  the  things  that  happens  within  their 
walls.  What  kind  of  drama  do  they  stage?  What  sort  of 
people  support  them?  What  effects,  emotional  or  othewise, 
do  they  produce  upon  their  habitues?  I  felt  that  a  personal, 
unconducted  tour  would  be  the  surest  means  of  satisfying 
myself,  and,  as  one  had  to  presuppose  that  these  theatres  were 
paying  their  way,  and,  therefore,  that  people  in  sufficient 
numbers  were  well  satisfied  with  what  they  got  for  their  money, 
however  ridiculous  or  objectionable  the  play  staged  might 
appear  to  better  educated  or  merely  wealthier  patrons  of  the 
drama,  it  was  desirable  for  one  to  go,  not  with  an  ostentatious 
sneer  on  one's  lips,  but  with  a  willingness  to  see  the  show  so 
far  as  one's  intellectual  limitations  would  allow,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  those  who  compose  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  the 
occupants  of  the  gallery.  As  the  threepenny  was  the  most 
economical  and  offered  an  easier  exit  than  the  sixpenny 
gallery  in  case  of  urgency  it  was  from  the  threepenny  gallery 
that  such  impressions  as  I  formed  were  gathered. 

My  first  experiment  was  with  a  house  where  a  brand  new 
drama  in  an  old  setting  was  holding  the  boards.  As  I  emerged 
from  the  passage  leading  from  the  last  flight  of  steps  and 
received  a  gently  but  firmly  whispered  admonition  to  "  be 
quiet  there  "  I  found  myself  about  the  mid  level  of  the  steep 
tier  of  seats  that  form  the  gallery.  This  portion  of  the  house 
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was  closely  packed.  The  plot  was  just  beginning  to  develop. 
This  was  in  the  form  of  a  dastardly — I  believe  that  was  the 
qualification  afterwards  used — a  dastardly  murder.  Well,  it 
wasn't  really  a  murder — as  things  turned  out — they  seldom 
are,  which  is  a  point  in  favour  of  the  sensational  dramatist, 
for  if  he  is  ruthless  in  his  death-dealing  devices  early  on  he 
makes  amends  by  bringing  the  desirables  to  life  again,  and 
reforming  or  punishing  the  undesirables  in  due  season,  and 
I  rather  think  I  have  listened  patiently  and  trustfully  to 
frequent  expositions  of  such  doctrines  in  my  early  Sunday 
School  days.  This  is,  by  the  way,  as  many  things  must  of 
necessity  be  in  expeditions  of  the  kind  I  am  describing.  To 
come  back  to  the  murder,  it  was  "  dastardly,"  as  one  of  the 
other  characters  said ;  it  was  gruesome,  too ;  but  it  was  essen- 
tial, for  the  crux  of  the  story  was  in  the  supposed  murderer's 
assuming  his  victims  clothes,  and  consequently  his  victim's 
estates  and  title.  A  little  difficulty  occurs  when  the  victim's 
wife  and  child  appear  on  the  scene.  But  this  only  brings  into 
stronger  relief  the  subtle  villain's  consummate  rascality,  and 
he  finds  little  trouble  in  persuading  everybody,  excepting,  of 
course,  the  lady  herself,  and  an  eccentric  personage  who  pro- 
vides much  of  the  fun  of  the  play,  that  his  victim's  wife  is  an 
imposter,  and  that  he  really  is  himself  the  gentleman  whom  he 
supposes  he  has  got  out  of  the  way  by  murdering.  One 
wondered  why  the  police  were  not  called  in  and  the  matter 
settled  right  away,  but  one  concluded  later  that  such  would 
have  prevented  the  play  running  its  regular  course,  and 
deprived  those  who  had  paid  to  see  these  things  of  what  was 
due  to  them.  I  dare  not  follow  the  intricacies  of  the  plot 
further,  but  I  must  say  this  for  it,  that,  whilst  it  was  bristlin-jf 
with  impossible  complications,  the  main  issues  were  always 
kept  clear,  and  were  evolved  in  a  way  that  was  easily  followed 
by  the  not  too  discriminative  audience. 

The  audience  was  well  behaved,  but  also  was  well  kept  in. 
hand  by  a  few  attentive  attendants.  As  I  have  said,  tl it- 
cheaper  seats  were  filled,  but  the  more  expensive  parts  of  the 
house  were  poorly  patronised  ;  the  place  was  airy  and  wt-11 
lighted  and  had  a  cleanly  look. 

Another  visit  I  made  was  to  one  of  the  cheap  theatres  in 
a  different  part  of  the  outskirts.  Here  was  being  staged  an  old 
time  favourite  that  is  full  of  incidents  of  a  ]>athi>tir  and  of  a 
humorous  character.  It  displays  a  good  deal  of  "  man's 
inhumanity  to  man,"  and  has  some  rollicking  fun  worked  in. 
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Some  representations  of  human  grief  that  were  put  on  were,  to 
myself,  painfully  morbid,  but  they  took  hold  of  my  neighbours 
in  the  gallery  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  occupants 
of  the  gallery  here  were  evidently  on  the  whole  in  a  little 
closer  touch  with  penury  than  were  those  of  the  scene  of  my 
first  experiment.  They  were  much  less  orderly — but  then  the 
attendants  set  them  a  very  fair  example  in  this  direction — 
and  did  not  seem  to  grasp  the  main  issues  of  the  play  so 
readily.  But  they  knew  when  they  were  pleased  and  expressed 
themselves  unreservedly,  and  now  and  again  there  was  an 
almost  tense  silence  that  seemed  to  tell  me  that  these  people 
had  a  good  percentage  of  healthy  human  sympathy  in  their 
blood. 

The  next  house  on  my  list  was  at  another  point  of  the  com- 
pass from  the  Manchester  Exchange.  This  had  a  rather  more 
pretentious  exterior  than  those  previously  visited.  There  was  a 
good  display  of  bevelled  plate-glass  at  its  front  and  it  possessed 
quite  a  swell  vestibule.  Of  course,  these  things  were  not  for 
the  likes  of  me.  The  gallery — that  is  the  cheap  gallery — is 
invariably  round  the  corner,  or  somewhere  at  the  back.  There 
was  a  superior  tone  generally  about  this  house.  To  begin 
with,  there  was  no  threepenny  gallery,  so  that,  to  be  quite 
strict,  this  theatre  ought  to  have  dropped  out  of  my  survey. 
The  gallery  was  fourpence,  but,  as  I  had  braved  the  elements 
of  a  not  too  pleasant  evening  and  spent  several  coppers  in 
tramway  fares  to  get  there,  I  decided  that  it  would  show  an 
absurd  fondness  for  preciseness  if  I  returned  without  visiting 
the  interior,  and  I  was  glad  afterwards  that  I  had  decided 
to  do  so. 

The  gallery  was  roomy,  well  arranged  both  for  seeing  and 
hearing.  It  was  clean  and  well  ventilated,  without  being 
draughty.  It  held  a  goodly  number,  but  was  not  by  any  means 
overcrowded.  The  occupants  were  largely  of  the  working-class 
and  might  perhaps — if  there  are  any  distinctions  in  the  social 
scale  among  the  purely  labouring  classes — be  regarded  as  a 
step  or  two  higher  than  those  I  had  previously  made  the 
acquaintance  of.  The  other  parts  of  the  house,  I  noticed  too, 
were  well  patronised.  The  programme  may  or  may  not  have 
had  something  to  do  with  this.  That  is  a  point  that  does 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  my  design.  I  had  to  accept  these 
places  as  I  found  them.  Here  the  fare  was  indeed  of  a  good 
class.  One  of  our  newer  comedy  operas  was  being  put  on, 
and  it  was  done,  all  things  considered,  on  a  liberal  scale.  Well 
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dressed,  well  mounted,  well  stage-managed  throughout. 
Capable  players  and  good  singers.  They  knew  their  business 
and  well  earned  the  unstinted  applause  bestowed  upon  them. 
With  reference  to  the  particular  specimen  of  musical  comedy 
put  on  I  thought  the  composer  and  writer  had  flattered  their 
offspring  unduly,  for  it  was  not  very  musical,  and  could  by 
no  means  be  regarded  as  comedy.  It  was  as  farcical  as  a 
farce  could  be.  It  was  not  short  of  crudities  and  it  glistened 
with  inanities.  But  the  gallery  had  not  gone  to  criticise.  It 
was  there  to  be  amused,  and  it  was  amused  in  a  genuine 
manner  that  had  little,  if  anything  at  all  in  it,  to  which  one 
could  take  exception. 

The  laws  relating  to  libel  are  so  uncertain  that  I  dare  not 
say  what  I  should  like  to  say  about  the  fourth  and  last  visit 
I  made  to  a  cheap  theatre.  Its  atmosphere  was  unwholesome, 
and  I  felt  sure  that  many  of  those  I  was  hustled  about  amongst 
for  the  space  of  an  hour  or  two  were  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  atmosphere,  and  some  of  the  incidents  enacted  on  the  stage 
were  in  keeping  with  both. 

The  gallery  was  badly  arranged,  badly  ventilated,  and 
sorely  in  need  of  a  good  scrubbing.  These  remarks  would 
apply  with  equal  propriety  to  many  of  its  occupants.  They 
were  rough,  somewhat  rowdy  at  times,  very  youthful  generally, 
and  unsparing  in  their  marks  of  approval,  or  disapproval 
of  what  took  place  on  the  stage.  The  play  was  quite  a  modern 
drama  of  the  blood-curdling,  pussion-exciting  character.  It 
dealt  with  most  of  the  less  reputable  passions.  Certainly  its 
author  had  not  accepted  Tennyson's  dictum  that  we  should 

Move  upward,  working  out  the  beast, 
And  let  the  ape  and  tiger  die. 

Still,  after  all,  I  was  there  to  see  it  through  the  spectacles 
of  the  threepenny  gallery  and  from  that  standpoint  it  was 
admirably  done.  The  company  knew  what  their  auditors 
wanted,  and  they  dealt  out  their  dramatic  commodities  with 
a  lavish  hand. 

It  might  be  an  interesting  enquiry  to  discover  the  averape 
life  of  the  actors  and  actresses  who  are  regularly  engaged  in 
this  class  of  work.  The  strain  upon  the  vocal  organs  is  a 
severe  one,  and  the  nervous  excitement  is  no  small  matter. 
I  may  be  mistaken,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  without  a  con- 
tinued intensity  of  action  and  concentration  of  purpose  such 
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a  play  was  doomed  to  failure.  The  threepenny  gallery  does 
not  look  for  the  qualities  which  are  the  test  of  an 
"  authenticate"  drama  adjudged  by  any  legitimate  standard. 

Whether  the  threepenny  gallery  could  be  better  educated 
to  appreciate  these  is  not  my  concern  now.  But  it  does  look 
for — mind  my  impressions  are  only  the  results  of  four  visits — 
it  must  have,  plenty  of  rant  and  bluster,  plenty  of  excitement, 
plenty  of  wronged  innocence,  and  a  fair  sprinkling  of  rough 
and  tumble  humour.  The  ease  with  which  it  can  translate 
itself  from  a  tragic  to  a  farcical  mood  is  astonishing.  The 
sense  of  proportion,  even  the  sense  of  fitness,  seem  wholly 
wanting.  But  one  must  not  deny  to  it  a  certain  sense  of 
propriety.  Virtue  must  be  rewarded,  crime  must  be  punished. 
Humour  and  pathos,  grief  and  joy,  the  passions  and  virtues 
readily  touch  it,  but  it  demands  its  dramatic  portions  in 
large  gulps,  so  long  as  the  humour  is  broad  and  the  pathos 
garish  and  harrowing  the  gallery  is  content. 

The  play  may  be  unnatural  in  conception,  incongruous  in 
action,  but  it  must  be  kept  going.  The  least  suspicion  of  slack- 
ness divorces  the  gallery's  interest  and  in  a  moment  disapproval 
makes  itself  evident.  The  company  that  means  to  gain  its 
unqualified  approval  must  work,  and  work  earnestly,  from 
rise  to  fall  of  curtain.  Excellence  in  one  scene  will  not  for 
a  moment  be  accepted  as  compensation  for  a  poor  scene  to 
follow.  The  actor  and  actress  who  frequent  the  cheap  theatre 
seem  fully  alive  to  this.  Is  it  the  wronged  heroine  who  makes 
an  appeal  to  the  heartless  villain  who  would  betray  her,  then 
she  does  so  in  no  half-hearted  fashion.  Her  elocution  may  be 
sadly  overdone,  her  enunciation  may  be  too  ranting,  there 
may  be  a  superb  air  of  grotesqueness  in  the  situation.  But 
her  words  are  clear.  Their  import  not  to  be  mistaken.  She 
knows  what  her  audience  expects  if  their  approval  is  to  be 
gained  and  she  is  determined  to  gain  it. 

The  occupants  of  the  gallery  are  chiefly  of  the  female  sex — 
seventy-five  per  centum  I  should  think  would  approximately 
represent  the  proportion.  The  remainder  consisting  of  men — 
more  or  less  grown,  and  a  few  children.  The  gallery  is  filled — 
when  it  happens  to  be  filled — by  the  labouring  class.  The 
decent  labouring  class  furnishing  a  good  proportion.  The 
remaining  portion  we  need  not  attempt  to  classify.  Many  of 
the  faces  bore  plainly  marks  of  the  ravages  of  care  and  want, 
struggles  against  adversity,  indifference  to  Fortune  or  Fate, 
and  in  many  instances  a  too  sparing  use  of  soap. 
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There  sits  almost  listlessly  the  dull  witted  labourer  who  has 
a  few  coppers  to  spend  and  must  spend  them  somehow.  Just 
behind  him  half-a-dozen  yellow-skinned  mill-girls  who  in  the 
intervals  between  the  acts  use  him  as  the  butt  for  their  jokes, 
and  who,  in  season  and  sometimes  out,  laugh  uproariously 
upon  the  smallest  provocation.  Here  one  sees  the  street  vendor 
blooming  of  countenance  because  he  has  had  a  good  day,  and 
beside  him  his  less  lucky  confrere  who  has  invested  his  last 
coppers,  in  order  that  he  may,  for  the  space  of  three  hours 
sit,  oblivious  of  "  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  Fortune." 

The  swaddy  on  furlough  with  an  admiring  retinue  of  "  his 
friends  and  his  relations."  The  anaemic  seamstress  who  follows 
eagerly  the  fortunes  of  the  unsuspecting  girl  whom  the  arch 
deceiver  on  the  stage  has  now  almost  within  his  villainous 
grasp.  The  loud-mouthed  market  porter.  The  quiet,  cleanly, 
decently  spoken  citizen.  The  mother  of  a  family  seeking 
relaxation  from  her  worries;  the  young  hopeful,  or  hopeless 
it  may  be,  whose  imaginative  faculties  are  fanned  more  or 
less  into  a  consuming  flame,  whether  healthy  or  not  I  cannot 
say.  Yes,  one  sees  a  good  deal  apart  from  what  transpires 
on  the  stage  from  the  threepenny  gallery.  Some  prejudices 
are  removed  from,  perhaps  some  doubts  are  raised  in,  our 
minds.  With  regard  to  three  of  my  excursions  I  could  say 
that,  taken  in  a  liberal  sense  and  largely,  the  influences  are 
not  unwholesome.  With  reference  to  the  other  places  this 
reservation  I  should  not  like  to  apply,  but  even  there,  by 
tactful  and  judicious  management,  many  desirable  reforms 
might  be  effected. 

On  the  whole  good  feeling  prevails.  In  one  of  the  theatres 
I  visited,  the  only  annoyance,  to  anyone  who  desired  to  follow 
the  progress  of  the  play,  proceeded  from  a  small  knot  of  the 
theatre  staff.  In  another  through  an  overcrowded  gallery  and 
a  want  of  adequate  supervision,  discomfort,  and  annoyance 
were  general,  yet  even  here  the  gallery  was  good-tempered  and 
bent  on  enjoyment. 

Now  and  again  one  hears  a  chance  remark  that  pertinently 
and  pointedly  expresses  one's  sense  of  some  trivial  incongruity 
on  the  stage,  and  there  is  no  hesitancy  in  giving  free  expression 
to  the  mind  when  the  sense  of  dignity  is  roused. 

One  lady,  evidently  a  hard-working  mother  of  a  family, 
sat  close  by  me.  The  night  was  wet  and  dirty  without. 
Between  the  acts  those  who  could  not  get  along  without  refresh- 
ments had  to  go  outside  for  it,  and  many  of  such  had  to  disturb 
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my  neighbour  to  get  out.  On  their  return  her  dress  began 
to  show  signs  of  the  dirty  footgear  that  clumsily  passed  by- 
She  sighed  with  impatience  for  a  while,  muttered  in  confidence 
to  those  about  that  she  wouldn't  have  a  rag  to  her  back  when 
she  got  out,  and  then  her  indignant  wrath  broke  out :  — "  Why 
the  devil  don't  you  come  down  some  other  way — you're  like  a 
damned  lot  of  navvies."  "  Go  to  'ell,"  was  the  curt  rejoinder, 
and  then,  beyond  an  injured  look,  and  an  occasional  refusal 
to  let  the  smaller  fry  go  by,  the  trouble  ended,  and  she  settled 
down  to  make  the  best  of  the  matter. 

I  opened  my  remarks  by  saying  that  I  did  not  accept 
responsibility  for  such  impressions  as  I  might  describe.  This 
is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  reasonable  reservation  where  those  im- 
pressions are  transmuted  into  intelligible  terms  before  one 
has  had  time  to  appraise  and  classify  them.  I  am  reluctant, 
therefore,  to  attempt  any  general  conclusions  by  way  of  a 
moral  to  my  tale.  But  one  or  two  questions  I  think  cannot 
be  evaded — though  these  may  be  subject  to  alterations.  Can 
the  tone  of  the  drama  as  staged  in  the  cheap  theatre  be  raised? 
Can  the  frequenters  of  the  cheap  theatre  be  induced  to  accept 
plays  of  a  healthier  and  more  artistic  character  than  those 
which  are  largely  set  before  them  at  present?  I  am  inclined 
to  say  "  Yes "  to  both  these  questions. 

I  make  that  reply — at  least  I  think  I  do — with  my  eyes 
wide  open  to  the  difficult  task  before  the  manager  who  would 
attempt  such  a  change.  He  would  need  to  move  slowly — very 
slowly — and  carefully,  but  the  move  is  worth  trying.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  his  patrons  would  not  tolerate  anything  that 
was  obviously  in  the  nature  of  a  missionary  effort,  excitement 
must  loom  large,  and  there  must  be  boisterous  fun.  But  need 
they  be  coarse?  To  that  I  should  say  distinctly  "No." 


MONDAY,  MARCH  16,  1903. — The  chair  was  taken  by  the 
President,  Mr.  GEO.  MILNER. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  HALL  read  the  following  paper:  — 

JOHN    DONNE. 

Were  I  called  to  n  more  strenuous  task  than  that  I  have 
set  before  myself  in  this  brief  essay,  which  is  no  more  than 
a  few  connected  notes  on  the  poetry  of  John  Donne,  I  should 
plead  a  reason  for  refraining  from  the  undertaking  in  the 
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masterly  appreciation  by  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse.  Few  studies  in 
recent  years  have  reached  such  a  high  standard  of  biographical 
and  literary  merit  as  the  two  volumes  which  appeared  in  1899 
entitled  "  The  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Donne."  Throughout 
a  narrative  most  faithfully  consecutive,  bright  with  a  literary 
felicity  uncommon  among  the  professional  litterateurs  of  our 
generation,  you  will  find  a  gentle  corrective  of  the  inspired 
errors  of  Walton,  a  criticism  which  has  caught  the  tempera- 
ment of  its  subject,  and  an  estimate  which  is  essentially  a 
deliberate  estimate  and  not,  fortuitously,  a  depreciation  or 
a  panegyric.  I  read  these  volumes  after  my  own  opinion  had 
been  roughly  formed;  to  find  myself  brought  to  new  points 
of  view  for  regarding  all  or  any  of  the  poems  of  Donne,  and 
to  an  understanding,  hitherto  inadequate,  of  the  popular 
neglect  in  which  he  is  a  lost  soul — be  it  said  with  bated  breath 
— to  an  apprehension  of  the  generalness  of  authors  who  fall 
into  the  narrow  circumference  of  the  general  reader. 

For  the  first  fact  we  have  to  recognise  is  that  Donne  is 
not,  nor  was  ever  in  just  acceptation  of  the  term,  a  popular 
author.  How  could  he  be,  seeing  that  at  the  very  outset  he 
chose  to  run  riot  in  literary  fields,  to  discard  every  model  of 
style,  and  to  beat  out  his  numbers  in  modes  which  were  not 
of  the  hour?  In  this  respect  he  is  censurable;  and  yet  what 
avails  it  to  condemn  the  conditions  under  which  he  believed 
he  had  anything  to  give,  and,  wanting  which,  he  had  probably 
•riven  us  nothing.  It  is  like  swearing  at  a  Manx  cat  for 
not  possessing  a  tail;  the  safer  method,  and  withal  less 
expensive  of  nervous  energy,  is  to  rail  against  the  laws  of  the 
universe — for  a  general  pessimism  is  preferable  to  a  violent 
temper.  That  most  of  the  verse  of  Donne  is  woefully  defective 
in  quality  of  rhythm  is  perfectly  true,  but  the  question  may 
be  asked,  whether  a  reader  may  not  be  expected  to  try  to  get 
at  the  intention  of  the  author,  instead  of  inviting  an  unseemly 
condescension.  The  question  is  at  least  as  pertinent  as  the 
answer  that  poetry,  in  that  it  should  be  "  simple,  sensuous, 
and  passionate,"  should  be  brought  to  the  level  of  ordinary 
intelligence,  whatever  that  may  be.  This,  however,  is  as 
generous  a  defence  as  I  can  make  for  a  plethora  of  lines  which 
flinir  harsh  sounds  upon  the  ear  and  beat  one's  very  senses 
out  of  tune.  And  yet  herein  is  half  the  genius  of  the  man. 
What  appear  as  palpable  defects  were  not  careless  and  ^witless 
blemishes,  but  studied  idiosyncrasies,  the  signal  marks  of  a 
mind  straining  after  originality.  Ben  Jonson  declared  with 
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a  jest  that  Donne  deserved  hanging  for  his  "  unaccented 
verse,"  but  the  contention  that  this  verse  is  unaccented  is  the 
very  position  which  Donne  would  assail.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  would  deny  that  verse  as  commonly  rendered  by  the  poets 
of  his  time  was  accented,  and  maintain  that  his  deviations 
from  the  current  manner  of  rhythm  were  demonstrative  of 
his  denial.  "  Discover  where  I  have  placed  my  accents,"  he 
would  say,  "  then  you  will  find  that  not  only  does  the  verse 
run  easy,  but  that  the  soul  of  it,  the  poetry,  has  such  sense 
and  emphasis  as  no  other  method  could  represent."  In  this 
connection  I  cannot  better  expand  my  meaning  than  by  quoting 
Mr.  Gosse,  whose  opinion,  one  may  note,  differs  radically  from 
Mr.  Saintsbury's.  "  It  is  evident  that  he  intentionally  essayed 
to  introduce  a  revolution  into  English  versification.  One  of 
the  main  objections  he  took  to  the  verse  of  his  youth  was  that 
it  was  so  mellifluous,  sinuous,  and  soft.  A  five-syllabled  iambic 
line  of  Spenser  or  of  Daniel  trots  along  with  the  gentlest  amble 
of  inevitable  shorts  and  longs.  Donne  thought  that  the  line 
should  be  broken  up  into  successive  quick  and  slow  beats.  The 
conventional  line  vexed  his  ear  with  its  insipidity,  and  it 
doubtless  appeared  to  him  that  his  great  predecessors  had  never 
completely  shaken  off  a  timidity  and  monotony  which  had  come 
down  to  them  from  Surrey  and  Gascoigne.  It  is  possible  that 
he  wished  to  improve  on  the  rhymed  verse  of  Spenser,  as 
Shakspere  had  improved  on  the  blank  verse  of  Sackville." 
But,  while  we  speak  of  rhythm,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
there,  is  rarely  in  the  case  of  Donne  any  grave  question  of 
the  allowableness  of  his  rhythm;  that  is  clean  and  complete. 
And,  further,  on  the  general  question  we  may  accept  the  dictum 
of  Coleridge  that  "  all  Donne's  poems  are  equally  metrical 
(misprints  allowed  for),  though  smoothness,  that  is  to  say,  the 
metre  necessitating  the  proper  reading,  he  deemed  appropriate 
to  songs;  but  in  poems  where  the  author  thinks,  and  expects 
the  reader  to  do  so,  the  sense  must  be  understood  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  metre." 

In  adopting  satire  for  his  first  experiments,  Donne 
deliberately  selected  a  vehicle  which,  so  far  as  it  had  been 
introduced  into  English  verse,  had  been  employed  with  no 
conspicuous  success.  At  this  time,  the  last  decade  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  cultivation  of  the  instinct  for  satirical 
production  was  too  dependent  upon  academical  models  to 
allow  that  freshness  and  vigour  which  should  give  it  character. 
Here  and  there  a  bold  spirit,  revolting  against  the  oppression 
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of  accepted  forms,  threw  half  its  chains  aside;  but  Donne 
alone  was  to  dash  completely  in  free  air,  and  be  robust.  And 
judged  with  his  contemporaries,  Hall,  Marston,  and  the  rest, 
he  stands  his  trial  and  is  proved  more  than  their  compeer, 
easily  their  better.  There  is  in  his  satires  a  mockery  which 
never  moves  far  from  its  object,  always  a  type  rather  than 
an  individual,  an  expressiveness  which  is  compact  but  explicit, 
an  epigrammatic  force  which  strikes  with  weight;  rarely  with 
heaviness,  and  yet  a  carelessness  of  temper  which  in  an  interest- 
ing manner  is  significant  of  the  poet's  detachment.  These 
qualities,  as  one  need  suggest  only  by  way  of  emphasis,  are 
not  reproduced  under  what  Mr.  Saintsbury  aptly  describes  as 
the  "  blundering  patronage "  of  Pope.  Had  the  world  been 
flat,  Pope  would  have  made  an  essay  towards  its  rotundity 
in  polished  couplets,  but,  having  only  Donne  to  deal  with,  as  he 
dealt  with  Bolingbroke,  he  pursued  a  task  which  involved  a 
reverse  effect.  Pope's  versification,  his  chip-carving  of  the  rude 
timber  of  Donne,  has  historic  value  as  exemplifying  the  treat- 
ment which  the  products  of  a  period  of  construction  receive 
in  a  period  of  finesse,  as  some  would  say  to-day,  "  niceness." 

Of  the  verse  letters  of  Donne,  I  think  the  earliest  are  the 
best,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  less  of  what  has  been  called 
the  metaphysical  element  and  more  of  what  their  subjects 
demand,  descriptions  based  on  close  natural  observation.  For 
an  example,  take  a  few  lines  from  "The  Storm":— 

Then  note  they  the  ship's  sicknesses,  the  mast 
Shaked  with  an  ague,  and  the  hold  and  waist 
With  a  salt  dropsy  clogg'd,  and  all  our  tacklings 
Snapping,  like  too-too-high-stretch'd  treble  strings. 
And  from  our  tatter'd  sails  rags  drop  down  so, 
As  from  one  hang'd  in  chains  a  year  ago. 
Even  our  ordnance,  placed  for  our  defence. 
Strives  to  break  loose,  and  'scape  away  from  thence. 
Pumping  hath  tired  our  men,  and  what's  the  gain? 
Seas  into  seas  thrown,  we  suck  in  again  : 
Hearing  hath  deaf'd  our  sailors,  and  if  they 
Knew  how  to  hear,  there's  none  knows  what  to  say. 

The  songs  and  sonnets  and  the  epithalamions  should  be 
read  together.  Much  in  them  is  more  than  sensuous ;  it  is 
sensual,  beastly  in  its  coarse  reality,  and  wholly  depraved  in 
its  passion.  Donne  himself  would  not  have  published  it ;  and 
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on  this  consideration  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Gosse  is  to  be 
respected,  even  while  it  may  not  be  accepted.  "  The  early 
writings  of  Donne  are  not  those  of  a  depraved  or  evejn  of  an 
immoral  man,  but  they  are  reckless  in  language,  sensuous  in 
imagery,  full  of  the  pagan  riot  of  the  senses,  and  far  indeed 
from  any  trace  of  the  pietist  or  the  precisian."  The  wholesale 
condemnation  of  Donne's  early  work  on  the  ground  of  its  more 
than  occasional  offensiveness  would  obviously  be  unjust. 
Moreover,  it  would  sweep  aside  ruthlessly  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  verse  produced  in  his  period.  What  could  be  sweeter 
in  lyrical  expression  and  human  feeling  than  the  first  stanza 
of  "  Love's  Deity  "  1 

I  long  to  talk  with  some  old  lover's  ghost, 
Who  died  before  the  god  of  love  was  born ; 

I  cannot  think  that  he,  who  then  loved  most, 
Sunk  so  low  as  to  love  one  which  did  scorn. 

But  since  this  god  produced  a  destiny, 

And  that  vice-nature,  custom,  lets  it  be, 
I  must  love  her  that  loves  not  me. 

Or,  take  further  the  song  which,  as  he  left  England  in  his 
fortieth  year,  he  wrote  for  the  comfort  of  his  wife:  — 

Sweetest  love,  I  do  not  go, 

For  weariness  of  thee ; 
Nor  in  hope  the  world  can  show 

A  fitter  love  for  me 

The  epithalamions  do  not  cover  many  pages,  and  much  of 
them  might  be  spared  our  reading,  but  not  such  lines  as 
open  the  first. 

Hail,  Bishop  Valentine,  whose  day  this  is ; 

All  the  air  is  thy  diocese, 

And  all  the  chirping  choristers 
And  other  birds  are  thy  parishioners ; 

Thou  marriest  every  year 

The  lyric  lark,  and  the  grave  whispering  dove, 
The  sparrow  that  neglects  its  life  for  love, 
The  household  bird  with  the  red  stomacher ; 

Thou  makest  the  blackbird  speed  as  soon, 
As  doth  the  goldfinch,  or  the  halcyon ; 
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The  husband  cock  looks  out,  and  straight  is  sped, 
And  meets  his  wife,  which  brings  her  feather-bed. 
This  day  more  cheerfully  then  ever  shine ; 
This  day,  which  might  inflame  thyself,  old  Valentine. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  would  not  also  class  with  the  foregoing 
the  elegies,  which,  while  they  have  not  lyrical  form,  have 
certainly  the  lyrical  sense.  Of  them  the  chief  is  the  late 
poem  addressed  to  the  mother  of  George  Herbert:  — 

No  spring,  nor  summer  beauty  hath  such  grace 
As  I  have  seen  in  one  autumnal  face — 

and  it  ends 

I  shall  ebb  out  with  them  who  homeward  go. 

A  line  which  instantly  invites  comparison  with  both  the  sound 
and  the  sense  of  Tennyson's  "  Crossing  the  Bar." 

Of  "  The  Progress  of  the  Soul "  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward  says  it  is 
a  disgusting  burlesque  on  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis.  I  cannot  question  the  judgment,  but  should 
prefer  to  call  the  poem  simply  satiric  as  a  whole,  while  acknow- 
ledging its  revolting  passages.  Mr.  Gosse  quotes  one  stanza 
as  an  example  of  style  misapplied — a  description  of  a  whale:  — 

At  every  stroke  his  brazen  fins  do  take, 
More  circles  in  the  broken  sea  they  make 
Than  cannons'  voices,  when  the  air  they  tear. 
His  ribs  are  pillars,  and  his  high  arch'd  roof 
Of  bark,  that  blunts  best  steel,  is  thunder-proof. 
Swim  in  him  swallow'd  dolphins  without  fear, 
And  feel  no  sides,  as  if  his  vast  womb  were 
Some  inland  sea ;  and  ever  as  he  went 
He  spouted  rivers  up,  as  if  he  meant 
To  join  our  seas  with  seas  above  the  firmament. 

But  I  think  this  and  the  verses  which  supplement  it  should 
not,  as  a  description,  be  judged  in  isolation,  and  I  must  confess 
my  interest  in  subsequent  lines  which  describe  the  death  of 
the  monster  so  monstrously  caricatured:  — 
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The  flail-finn'd  thresher,  and  steel-beak'd  sword-fish 

Only  attempt  to  do  what  all  do  wish. 

The  thresher  backs  him,  and  to  beat  begins ; 

The  sluggard  whale  yields  to  oppression, 

And  to  hide  himself  from  shame  and  danger,  down 

Begins  to  sink;  the  sword-fish  upward  spins, 

And  gores  him  with  his  beak ;  his  staff-like  fins 

So  well  the  one,  his  sword  the  other  plies, 

That  now  a  scoff,  and  prey,  this  tyrant  dies. 

As  an  exercise  in  simulation  of  feeling  "  An  Anatomy  of 
the  World  "  would,  to  use  a  vulgarism,  "  take  a  lot  of  beating." 
If  in  this  very  connection  we  may  say  of  Joseph  Hall,  its 
prolocutor  and  harbinger,  that  he  was  "  a  daring  and  even 
impudent,  but  very  original,  young  swash-buckler  of  poetry," 
what  shall  we  say  of  Donne?  This  poem  of  two  parts,  "wherein, 
by  occasion  of  the  untimely  death  of  Mistress  Elizabeth  Drury, 
the  frailty  and  the  decay  of  this  whole  world  is  represented," 
and  "  wherein,  by  occasion  of  the  religious  death  of  Mistress 
Elizabeth  Drury,  the  incommodities  of  the  soul  in  this  life, 
and  her  exaltation  in  the  next,  are  contemplated,"  is  a  most 
audacious  piece  of  feigned  lamentation  done  under  the 
impulsive  patronage  of  a  parent  cruelly  bereaved  and  broken- 
hearted. I  cannot  condone  its  circumstance,  but,  as  poetry, 
it  has  a  quality  which  ironically  reminds  us  of  Spenser.  Apart 
from  its  subject — a  violent  contrast  indeed — it  has  recurrences, 
a  cadence,  and  a  lilt,  which  recall  the  "  Epithalamion  " :  — 

She,  in  whom  virtue  was  so  much  refined, 

That  for  allay  unto  so  pure  a  mind 

She  took  the  weaker  sex ;  she  that  could  drive 

The  poisonous  tincture,  and  the  stain  of  Eve, 

Out  of  her  thoughts  and  deeds,  and  purify 

All  by  a  true  religious  alchemy ; 

She,  she  is  dead ;  she's  dead ;  when  thou  know'st  this 

Thou  know'st  how  poor  a  trifling  thing  man  is. 

Of  Donne's  divine  poems  it  is  true  to  say  that  in  general 
they  are  "  rather  extremely  ingenious  exercises  in  metrical 
theology  than  bursts  of  impulsive  piety."  On  this  subsidiary 
point  of  ingeniousness  I  would  respectfully  urge  readers — 
for  the  advice  has  not  been  given  elsewhere — closely  to  study 
his  paraphrase  of  the  "  Lamentations."  It  is  a  fine  specimen 
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of  scholarly,  vigorous,  and  mobile  transliteration.  Mr.  Gosse's 
characterisation  of  the  poems  as  a  whole  must  not,  however, 
be  applied  to  every  particular.  Such  a  verse  as  I  quote  has 
a  burst  of  piety  which  is  impulsive,  and  more,  it  is  born  of 
the  spirit  which  broods  low  in  the  depth  of  the  soul's  abyss. 

Hear  us,  0  hear  us,  Lord ;  to  Thee 
A  sinner  is  more  music,  when  he  prays, 

Than  spheres'  or  angels'  praises  be, 
In  panegyric  alleluias ; 

Hear  us,  for  till  Thou  hear  us,  Lord, 
We  know  not  what  to  say ; 

Thine  ear  to  our  sighs,  tears,  thoughts,  gives  voice  and  word ; 
0  Thou,  who  Satan  heard'st  in  Job's  sick  day, 
Hear  Thyself  now,  for  Thou  in  us  dost  pray. 

But  if  there  is  artifice  within  the  divine  poems,  it  is  often 
the  artifice  which  belongs  both  to  the  poet  and  the  saint,  that 
which,  for  that  there  is  a  consciousness  of  the  feeble  voice  that 
must  cry  aloud,  travails  to  express  not  less  than  it  would  utter. 

Donne  has  been  called  "  metaphysical,"  but  the  adoption  of 
philosophical  terms  in  the  criticism  of  literature  is  somewhat 
unfortunate.  Some  other  designation,  such  as  we  should  apply 
to  Browning,  or  to  any  other  author  who  is  intensive  rather 
than  speculative,  would  be  less  objectionable,  but  perhaps  the 
safest  course  for  us  is  to  say  that  he  is  stimulating  and  sugges- 
tive, holding  half  his  meaning  for  the  reflection  of  his  reader. 
His  limitations  are  that  while  he  possesses  analytical  power 
he  lacks  dramatic  force  and,  having  descriptive  capability, 
is  deficient  in  epic  talent.  He  is  too  discursive,  and  too 
eccentric  from  any  main  idea,  to  secure  the  prolonged  attention 
of  his  reader.  But,  within  these  limitations,  he  is  remarkable 
for  an  extensive  range  of  interest,  great  diversity  of  subject 
and  manner,  and  an  exceptional  temperament. 

Mr.  ABRAHAM  STANSFIBLD  read  a  translation  of  a  portion 
of  one  of  Milton's  Latin  Poems. 

Mr.  B.  A.  REDFERN  contributed  some  verses  entitled  "Football 
Voices." 

Mr.  JOHN  MORTIMER  read  the  principal  paper  on  "  Some 
Aspects  of  Washington  Irving." 
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MONDAY,  MARCH  23,  1903. — The  President,  Mr.  GBO.  MILNER, 
took  the  chair. 

Mr.  MARK  BAILEY  contributed  the  •  short  paper  which 
follows :  — 

A     FEW    WORDS     ON     MINOR     POETRY. 

Of  the  qualities  enabling  a  man  to  write  the  kind  of 
verse  called  "  Occasional  Verse,"  Locker-Lampson  says :  — "  No 
one  has  fully  succeeded  who  did  not  possess  a  certain  gift 
of  irony,  a  much  rarer  quality  than  humour,  or  even  wit." 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  says  of  "Verses  of  Society": — "I  think 
them  a  very  difficult  sort  of  thing  to  write  well." 

In  The  Outlook  of  March  16th  Mr.  Cecil  Chesterton  has  a 
remarkable  article  headed  "  The  Menace  of  Good  Poets."  He 
says  that  "  We  we  are  being  deluged  with  minor  poetry ;  little 
volumes  of  verse  turned  out  yearly  as  regularly  as  Tottenham 
Court  Road  turns  out  carpets.  The  startling  fact  is  that 
nearly  all  these  poets  write  rather  well.  Some  men  have  more 
natural  talent  for  it  than  others — the  same  remark  applies 
to  stockbroking."  Mr.  Chesterton's  menace  is  that  "  When  it 
is  found  to  be  quite  easy  to  write  creditable  poetry  the  pro- 
fessional poet  with  his  narrow  and  lop-sided  survey  of  life 
is  hopelessly  beaten  in  his  own  art  by  the  man  of  the  world." 

But  is  it  quite  easy  to  write  creditable  poetry  ?  The  average 
man  can  no  more  write  creditable  poetry  than  compose 
creditable  music.  His  output  may  be  suitable  for  strictly 
home  consumption,  but  cannot  find  any  larger  outlet.  And 
what  tragic  dissensions  may  not  be  sown  by  this  same  home 
consumption.  The  very  young  man  who  presents  his  calf-love 
in  what  he  assumes  to  be  a  metrical  setting  may  probably  find 
one  auditor  who,  through  blindness  or  diplomacy,  betrays 
a  flattering  interest  in  his  lucubrations.  But  when  the  other- 
wise staid  and  sober  John,  whose  children  are  growing  up 
around  him,  omits  no  opportunity  of  casting  into  verse  such 
sentiments  as  he  may  be  capable  of,  and  the  domestic  hearth 
is  incontinently  converted  into  rostrum  and  auditorium ;  when 
John  belches  forth  in  broken-winded  and  spavined  rhymes  his 
more  or  less  erotic  opinions  of  some  fair  creature  of  his 
imagination,  then  one  of  two  things  happens.  Jane,  if  she 
be  of  a  suspicious  turn  of  mind,  breaks  in  with  the  acidulated 
query,  "  John,  who  is  this — ah — disreputable  person  ?  " 
In  the  other  event,  should  Jane  be  tolerant  and  obliging,  she 
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remarks  placidly,  "  Yes,  John,  very  nice,  very  nice  indeed — 
and,  John,  the  milkman  called  again  for  his  bill  to-day." 

Now,  I  verily  believe  that  the  average  John  would  rather 
encounter  angry  questioning  as  to  the  identity  of  his  fair 
creation  than  be  damned  with  faint  praise,  coupled  with  an 
open  and  inconsequent  reference  to  the  milkman.  In  the 
latter  case  nothing  remains  for  John  but  to  adjourn,  and 
submit  his  efforts — and  perchance  his  grievances — to  the 
mellowed  and  sympathetic  judgment  of  his  cronies  at  the 
"  Poet's  Corner,"  or  perhaps  he  goes  so  far  as  to  allow  himself 
to  be  nominated  as  a  member  of  the  local  Literary  Club ! 
These  are  sad  results  to  be  born  of  an  honest,  if  indiscreet, 
cultivation  of  the  muses. 

As  an  instance  of  a  minor  poet  in  fiction,  I  may  mention 
the  creation  of  "  Gifted  Hopkins,"  in  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's 
story,  "  The  Guardian  Angel."  Poor  "  Gifted,"  although 
endowed  with  a  certain  glib  facility,  discovers,  on  occasion, 
considerable  difficulty  in  the  construction  of  verse,  especially 
where  his  shallow  nature  is  moved.  When  Susan  Posey,  of 
Oxbow  village,  who  had  been  the  agreeable  rather  than  the 
discerning  recipient  of  his  poetic  outpourings,  hints  at  the 
expected  arrival  of  her  aweetheart,  Gifted  rushes  away  to 
"  wreck  his  thoughts  upon  expression  "  in  a  passionate  lyric 
commencing:  — 

Anothers  !     Oh  the  pang,  the  smart ! 

Fate  owes  to  love  a  deathless  grudge — 
The  barbed  fang  has  rent  a  heart 

Which which 

"  Judge — judge — no  not  judge.  Budge,  drudge,  fudge.  What 
a  disgusting  language  English  is.  Nothing  fit  to  couple  with 
a  word  like  '  grudge.'  Budge,  nudge,  smudge.  Oh,  misery. 
The  gush  of  an  impassioned  moment  arrested  in  full  flow  for 
want  of  a  paltry  rhyme !  " 

But  the  capable  writer  of  verse  does  not  need  to  rake  all 
over  the  alphabet  for  a  rhyme.  Instinctively  the  rhymes  come 
to  him,  or  they  are  not  there  to  come. 

The  writing  of  minor  poetry  is  a  solace  to  many  a  man 
who  realises  that  he  may  never  attain  his  majority.  And 
whom  does  it  harm  ?  One  broad  suggestion  let  me  make.  No 
man  should  be  encouraged  to  write  verse  unless  he  is  capable 
of  finding  an  idea.  Let  it  be  small  or  important — small  for 
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choice  in  most  cases.  But  let  it  be  an  idea,  and  then  let  him 
clothe  it  as  best  he  may.  He  -will  be  all  the  better  for  the 
attempt,  and  no  one  else  need  be  one  penny  the  worse.  The 
uses,  judicious  or  otherwise,  of  the  verses  when  written  are 
matters  usually  for  the  consideration  of  the  poet's  friends 
rather  than  for  his  own. 

Let  me  now  give  you  an  example  or  two  of  what  minor 
poetry  is  not :  — 

Mr.  William  Haynes,  Bandmaster  of  the  Battleship  Phosbe, 
published  in  1871  a  book  of  142  closely-printed  pages  entitled 
"  My  Log :  a  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Flying 
Squadron."  There  are  ten  four-line  stanzas  on  a  page.  In 
his  preface  he  modestly  confesses  that  there  are  abundant 
faults  in  its  composition,  but  claims  that  a  hundred  things 
could  be  said  in  proof  of  the  many  beauties  and  gems  it 
contains.  "  It  is,"  he  says,  "  the  first  effort  of  its  kind  ever 
produced,"  and  we  are  fain  to  believe  him.  His  first  stanza 
runs: — 

In  the  face  of  all  nations,  in  the  year  '69 
We  had  spare  ships  at  home  and  men  we  could  find, 
And  Childers  in  office  with  resources  and  power 
To  send  the  flying  squadron  round  the  world  for  a  tour. 
(We've  got  the  ships,  etc.) 

Near  the  end  of  the  book  he  advises:  — 

Avoid  giving  slander  to  a  ship  or  a  fleet ; 
There's  ever  fresh  matter  and  friends  you  will  meet, 
But  always  use  judgment  and  study  with  pains 
To  gain  the  esteem  of  all — think  of  Haynes  ! 

I  picked  up  many  years  ago  a  chea>p  song  book  containing 
the  following  gem:  — 

The  exposure  and  the  trial  now  is  over, 

My  husband  they  tell  me  is  free 
But  oh !  the  cruel  law  says  my  children 

Must  be  taken  away  from  me. 
But  I  will  to  my  dear  John  go — 

To  his  good  heart  I'll  pray 
To  think  of  bygone,  loving  tunes, 

And  on  my  knees  I'll  say  : — 
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CHORUS. 

I  know  I  have  fallen  through  another 
And,  my  husband,  I  have  wronged  thee ; 

But  I've  always  done  my  duty  as  a  mother — 
Oh !  don't  take  the  children  from  me ! 

One  of  the  most  singular  collections  of  rhymes  I  have  ever 
met  is  contained  in  a  book  called  "  Canada's  Poet,"  by  James 
Gay.  The  dedication  is  to  Dr.  C.  L.  Alfred  Tennyson,  Poet 
Laureate  of  England,  Baronet,  etc. 

Dear  Sir, — Now  Longfellow  has  gone  there  are  only  two 

of  us  left.     There  ought  to  be  no  rivalry  between  us. 

One  small  sample  of  Mr.  Gay  will  suffice.  In  an  alleged 
poern  on  the  death  of  Garfield  he  says:  — 

I  compose  this  poem  on  Guileau's  life  : 

A  cold-blooded  murderer  and  man  of  malice,  hatred  and  strife — 

In  reading  his  trials  this  beats  all  creation, 

And    all   those   lawyers    on   his   part   should    be   banished    from   every 

nation ! 
I  am  fond  of  my  brother  Americans  for  their  kindhearted  and  generous 

ways — 
As  for  the  laws  of  your  country  sink  them  into  the  seas. 

This  is  not  what  we  mean  by  minor  poetry,  but  a  sample 
of  misapplied  energy.  The  bandsman  would  have  been  better 
employed  in  blowing  his  other  trumpet,  and  the  others  might 
have  spent  their  time  to  greater  advantage.  But  let  us,  instead 
of  carping,  agree  with  Southey  that  the  publication  of  bad 
poetry  may  do  less  harm  than  the  publication  of  bad  criticism. 

Mr.  J.  T.  FOARD  read  the  principal  paper  entitled 

MARY,   QUEEN   OF   SCOTS:    MURDERESS   OR   MARTYR. 

It  is  a  curious  problem  that  nearly  all  history  material 
or  mythologic,  of  fact  or  fable,  hinges  on  feminine  frailty.  The 
fatal  curiosity  of  Eve,  the  mistaken  preference  of  Potiph:u-'.» 
wife,  the  treachery  of  Delilah,  the  perfidy  of  Helen,  the 
errant  impatience  of  Clytemnestra,  the  infinite  variety  of 
Cleopatra,  if  the  chronicles  are  to  be  believed,  had  much  to 
do  with  the  foundations  of  many  empires.  The  purity  of 
Lucrece  ended  the  tyranny  of  the  Tarquins.  The  caprice  of 
Dido  was  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
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Who  will  disentangle  the  skein  of  subsequent  events  and 
national  development,  and  seize  on  the  thread  of  feminine 
frivolity  on  which  they  were  consequent  ?  Who  will  attempt 
to  trace  or  assess  amid  such  vast  issues  and  divergent  and 
conflicting  results  the  precise  influence  exercised  by  congenital 
infirmity  or  characteristic  infidelity?  Assuredly  not  I.  Nor 
whether  that  vast  empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets,  which 
absorbed  England  three  centuries  ago,  and  which,  out  of 
tenderness  to  the  susceptibilities  of  the  conquered  race,  is  not 
called  Scotland,  but  is  modestly  styled  North  Britain,  is  not 
strangely  mixed  up  with  the  fortunes,  and,  if  I  may  adopt 
a  euphemism,  the  peccant  and  vagrant  proclivities  of  the 
august  lady,  who  is  my  theme  to-night. 

Early  on  Monday  morning,  or,  as  Policeman  X.  would 
describe  it,  about  2  a.m.  of  February  10th,  1567,  Edinburgh—- 
that famous  city — was  shaken  to  its  foundations  by  a  very 
remarkable  explosion.  There  had  been  conspicuous  Sabbath- 
breaking  the  day  before.  A  marriage  of  some  foreign  bodie 
(Bastien)  with  much  music  and  dancing  had  been  solemnised, 
but  whether  this  climax  was  a  "  judgment "  or  consequence 
could  only  be  conjectured.  A  house,  known  as  "  Kirk  o'  Field  '' 
from  being  close  to  a  church  outside  the  walls  of  the  town, 
was  blown  into  the  air.  The  force  of  the  concussion  was 
enormous,  the  walls  were  levelled  with  the  ground,  and 
curiously  three  bodies,  not  apparently  involved  in  the  explosion, 
without  traces  of  burning  or  dislocation  upon  them,  were 
found  dead,  and  lying  within  an  ambit  of  about  a  hundred 
yards.  These  were  the  remains  respectively  of  Lord  Henry 
Darnley  (known  as  the  King),  his  valet  de  chambre,  and  a 
page.  A  wicked  and  garrulous  world  hastily  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  three  persons  had  been  murdered,  the 
principal  having  been  obviously  worried  or  strangled  with  his 
own  garters.  Rumour,  ever  busy,  adding  conjecture  to  con- 
jecture, actually  suggested  that  the  explosion  had  not  been 
accidental  but  designed,  and  had  intended  to  effect  what  had 
otherwise  been  accomplished — the  death  of  the  King.  He  was 
to  have  slept  in  the  house  that  night,  in  fact,  it  was  Ms 
temporary  residence,  and  a  great  store  of  powder,  it  was 
whispered,  had  been  conveyed  into  the  room  beneath  that,  which 
he  had  recently  occupied,  and  which  he  ordinarily  tenanted. 
These  sinister  reports  gained  ground  and  so  perverse  is  rumour 
that  it  was  even  suggested  that  the  wife  of  the  deceased,  whose 
bed  was  in  the  very  room  where  the  powder  had  been'stored, 
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but  who  had  determined  that  night  to  sleep  at  Holyrood  House, 
knew  more  of  the  cause  of  the  explosion  than  she  should  have 
done,  having  left  the  house  at  midnight,  or  only  a  short  time 
before.  That  she  had  moreover  instigated  or  incited  a  very 
turbulent  border  lord  and  freebooter  by  heredity,  "  rash, 
glorious  and  hazardous,"  as  Sir  H.  Percy  wrote  of  him  to 
Cecil,  a  plunderer  of  both  countries,  a  staunch  partisan  of 
Mary's  mother,  Mary  of  Guise,  and  now  high  in  her  Majesty's 
favour,  to  undertake  it,  and  that  he,  with  that  thoroughness 
which  was  proper  to  his  character,  had  achieved  his  under- 
taking, but  too  well. 

This  is  the  simple  inquiry  on  which  we  are  launched  to-night. 
Did  that  fascinating  personality,  known  to  history  as  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  plan,  advise,  or  contrive  this  catastrophe? 
Did  she  know  it  was  to  be  attempted  and  acquiesce  or  assent 
to  it?  I  am  aware  I  shall  not  convince  a  single  human  being, 
who  does  not  already  believe,  that  in  the  words  of  the  legal 
jargon  urged  against  her  "  she  was  privy  art  and  part  in  the 
device  and  deed."  But  this  is  of  no  moment.  Hume  long 
since  told  us  what  to  expect,  in  dealing  with  the  matter.  He 
said: — "There  are  indeed  three  events  in  our  history,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  touchstones  of  party  men.  An  English 
whig,  who  asserts  the  reality  of  the  Popish  plot;  an  Irish 
Catholic,  who  denies  the  massacre  in  1641 ;  and  a  Scottish 
Jacobite,  who  maintains  the  innocence  of  Queen  Mary  must 
be  considered  as  men  beyond  the  reach  of  argument  or  reason, 
and  myst  be  left  to  their  prejudices."  But  Hume  wrote  this 
long  ago.  A  new  generation  has  arisen.  It  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  Jacobitism  whether  Mary  was  too  possessed  by  the 
amenities  of  life,  but  of  pure  patriotism.  No  man  with  an 
ounce  of  Scotch  blood  in  him,  can  or  may  suggest  that  this 
really  too  fascinating  Helen  had  a  single  fault.  Her  virtue 
is  no  more  to  be  impeached  than  Burns's  sobriety.  Therefore, 
let  me  at  once  disclaim  any  idea  of  proselytism  on  my  part, 
I  repudiate  the  notion  of  taking  any  side.  I  have  suggested 
the  theme  as  a  proper  subject  of  purely  literary  discussion 
on  documents  and  books.  Such  a  hecatomb  of  volumes  has 
been  issued  of  late  years  by  the  Scotch  press  on  the  point, 
with  the  gentle  art  of  proving  Englishmen  knaves  and  fools  or 
worse,  and  to  convert  Scotch  readers,  who  needed  no  conver- 
sion, that  I  have  thought  the  matter  fit  for  inquiry  by  a 
common  jury. 

It  is  really,  after  this  lapse  of  time,  no  question  of  high 
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politics  or  pure  patriotism,  or  whether  the  dominant  partner 
in  the  present  Empire  firm  of  Scotland  and  Co. — the  company 
representing  the  sleeping  partner  and  the  two  Archbishops 
and  Prime  Minister,  the  active  members,  acquired  his  title 
by  reason  of  some  errant  preference  of  a  pretty  woman,  but  it 
is  a  literary  inquisition  only.  This  is,  as  we  know,  an  age 
of  pseudo  literary  mysteries;.  The  exacting  necessities  of 
popular  advertisement  require  that  every  historic  fact  shall 
be  declared  a  mystery.  Thus  we  have  "  William  Shakspere  a 
mystery,"  the  mystery  of  the  Cowrie  Conspiracy,  and  the 
mystery  of  the  Casket  Letters,  by  that  great  histriographer, 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  to  inflame  the  minds  of  unwilling  readers, 
enthralled  by  the  thrilling,  but  everyday,  horrors  of  the  half- 
penny press.  To  have  been  in  the  fashion,  this  paper  should 
have  been  called  "  The  Marian  or  Bothwell  Mystery  and  the 
Kirk  o'  Fields  Catastrophe,"  on  the  ground  that  there  never 
was  any  mystery  involved.  From  the  commonplace  point  of 
view,  there  was  no  mystery.  The  explosion  was  manifest.  The 
principals  in  its  execution  and  their  motives  were  known.  There 
wast  as  little  about  the  Casket  Letters  at  the  time  they  were 
discovered  and  examined  and  produced.  It  was  not  until 
nearly  two  hundred  years  after  that  the  imputation  of  forgery 
was  raised  to  sustain  the  crown  of  martyrdom  assigned  to 
Mary  by  her  French  and  Catholic  admirers,  and  that  the 
attempt  was  made  to  create  a  new  and  altogether  false  and 
immaterial  issue  in  her  favour.  The  device,  to  adopt  a 
colloquialism,  "  caught  on,"  and  we  have  since  Goodall's 
suggestion,  a  vast  library  of  books  written  and  circulated 
among  Mary's  enthusiastic  and  chivalrous  countrymen,  all  to 
prove  her  claim  to  a  murdered  martyr's  crown. 

When  the  explosion  occurred,  no  man,  woman  or  child  in 
Edinburgh  doubted  who  were  its  authors.  The  so-called  libels, 
published  up  and  down,  uttered  the  popular  voice.  What 
then  were  the  grounds  of  suspicion  which  implicated  so  affable, 
so  attractive,  joyous,  and  fascinating  a  monarch,  and  above  all 
a  beautiful  woman,  in  this  dire  and  sanguinary  calamity?  It 
was  the  act  itself  which  spoke.  The  immediate  results  which 
were  trumpet-tongued  to  the  world  at  large  to  her  loyal  and 
loving  people.  Mary  had  descended  like  a  being  from  another 
sphere — a  delightful  vision,  decorating  and  cheering  the 
elevated  world  in  which  she  moved,  and  glittering  like  the 
morning  star,  full  of  life  and  splendour  and  joy,  as  Burke  so 
eloquently  said  of  the  Austrian  Princess,  and  it  must  be 
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assumed  that  nothing  short  of  an  intense  and  widespread 
conviction  could  have  shattered  the  loving  confidence  and 
fidelity  of  the  most  loyal  people  on  earth.  Bothwell  was  known 
to  be  the  chief  actor.  It  has  from  that  day  to  this,  never 
been  doubted.  He  was  to  be,  and  was  benefitted.  Who  other, 
save  the  Queen  herself,  was  solely  concerned  and  implicated, 
and  what  were  the  events,  antecedent  and  subsequent,  which 
led  up  to  and  confirmed  the  national  suspicion  and  the 
general  revulsion  of  feeling,  so  pathetic,  so  profound. 

About  eleven  months  before  a  young  Savoyard  musician, 
by  name  David  Riccio,  for  this  is  the  modern  spelling  of  the 
name,  had  been  very  barbarously  assassinated  almost  in  the 
Queen's  presence  by  several  noblemen — including  her  husband 
— and  with  no  less  than  fifty-six  wounds  on  his  body. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1566,  the  Queen,  the  Governor  of  the 
Palace,  Arthur  Erskine,  and  the  Countess  of  Argyll  were 
dining,  when  Ruthven,  Lindsay,  Darnley,  Morton  and  others 
forced  themselves  into  the  Royal  presence,  seized  Riccio,  who 
was  at  the  table,  and  dragged  him  into  an  adjoining  chamber 
and  there  despatched  him.  The  Queen  made  a  gallant  but 
vain  attempt  to  protect  him,  Darnley  himself  dragging  the 
Italian  from  her  arms  and  detaching  him  from  the  Royal 
dress  to  which  in  abject  terror  he  was  clinging.  The  popular 
voice  again,  arid  the  Queen  herself,  regarded  Darnley,  the 
Queen's  consort,  as  the  instigator  and  most  violent  actor  in 
this  outrage,  and  as  having  inflicted  a  fatal  blow  on  Moreta's 
Savoyard  tenor  with  his  own  dagger. 

The  King's  motive,  it  cannot  be  doubtedy  was  jealousy. 
Although  the  Royal  pair  had  only  been  married  in  the 
previous  July,  the  relations  between  them  had  been  grievously 
strained  from  the  previous  September  or  October.  The  Queen, 
who  had  been  passionately  devoted  to  her  husband  at  first, 
had  been  rapidly  disillusioned.  He  was,  in  fact,  vastly 
inferior  to  her  in  all  Royal  qualities,  in  apprehension,  grace, 
courtesy  and  disposition,  was  feeble,  fickle,  and  not  too  brave. 
He  had  aroused  her  anger  by  his  wilful  and  incontinent  habits, 
his  petulance,  and  insolence,  his  ingratitude  for  the  many 
favours  she  had  conferred  on  him,  and  his  disregard  of  hoi- 
person  and  accomplishments.  She  in  e fleet  exiled  him  from 
her  presence,  and  undoubtedly  manifested  her  preference  for 
the  little  Savoyard's  company  in  a  very  marked  manner.  She 
superseded  Darnley  in  his  nflieial  duties  as  KiiiLr  Consort,  made 
Riccio  her  Private  Secretary,  confided  to  him  the  Royal  Seal, 
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and  empowered  him  to  act  on  all  public  occasions  in  signing 
and  subscribing  public  documents  as  if  he  were  a  Royalty. 
Darnley  openly  expressed  his  jealousy  and  in  no  measured 
terms.  He  declared  to  his  friends  in  February  that  Riccio 
"  had  more  company  of  her,  the  Queen's,  body,"  than  he  for 
the  space  of  two  months.  He  alleged  that  he  had  discovered 
Riccio  in  his  shirt  concealed  in  the  Royal  bed  chamber.  He 
proclaimed  his  shame  and  disgust  on  the  house  tops.  On  the 
13th  of  February  Randolph,  the  English  Minister,  had  written 
referring  to  the  Earl's  open  threats  of  violence  and  reproach 
at  the  Queen's  conduct,  that  "  If  that  takes  place  which  is 
intended,  David,  with  the  consent  of  the  King,  shall  have  his 
throat  cut  within  ten  days."  The  prophecy,  if  slightly  inexact, 
was  justified  by  the  result,  David's  throat  was  cut,  but  not 
within  ten  days.  He  had  more  wounds  on  his  body  than 
Caesar. 

Considering  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  time,  this  was 
a  very  violent  but  by  no  means  an  exceptional  or  unparalleled 
proceeding.  The  nobles  were  outraged  at  the  Queen's  familiarity 
with  a  person  of  wholly  mean  estate,  a  mere  singer,  and  without 
the  stimulus  of  Darnley's  wrongs  or  clanship,  considered  the 
varlet  only  received  the  proper  reward  for  his  insolence.  But 
Mary  was  staunch  in  her  likes  and  dislikes,  with  a  Royal 
vehement  and  violent  indignation  at  this  intrusion  on  her 
prerogative.  She  honoured  Riccio,  and  his  foes  were  her's. 
At  this  time  she  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  with  (apart 
from  the  adulation  of  courtly  flattery)  an  engaging  and  most 
attractive  personality.  She  was  tall  and  graceful,  with  reddish 
brown  hair  and  most  expressive  chestnut  brown  eyes — bold 
pleasant  and  very  familiar.  Perhaps,  as  a  child  of  the  people, 
she  would  not  have  been  distinguished  by  mere  beauty  of 
face,  but  her  graces  of  manner,  of  expression,  sympathy  and 
deportment,  her  natural  coquetry,  elegance  of  movement, 
vivacity,  anxiety  to  please,  and  cleverness  made  her  another 
Helen  of  Troy.  Of  her  mind  and  disposition  we  have  a  not 
less  accurate  analysis.  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  a  kinsman  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's,  afterwards  Lord  High  Chamberlain,  wrote 
to  his  mistress  his  view  of  her  character,  which  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  photograph  in  its  verisimilitude  and  accuracy:  — 
"  And  yet  this  lady  and  princess  is  a  notable  woman.  She 
seemeth  to  regard  no  ceremonious  honour  beside  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  estate  regal.  She  showeth  a  disposition  to 
speak  much,  to  be  bold,  to  be  pleasant,  and  to  be  very  familiar. 
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She  showeth  a  great  desire  to  be  avenged  of  her  enemies.  She 
showeth  a  readiness  to  expose  herself  to  all  perils  in  hope  of 
victory ;  she  delighteth  much  to  hear  of  hardiness  and  valliancy 
(courage),  and  she  commendeth  no  cowardice  even  in  her 
friends.  The  thing  that  most  she  thirsteth  after  is  victory,  and 
it  seemeth  to  be  indifferent  to  her  to  have  her  enemies  diminish, 
either  by  the  sword  of  her  friends  or  by  the  liberal  promises 
and  rewards  of  her  purse,  or  by  division  and  quarrels  raised 
among  themselves,  so  that  for  victory's  sake  pain  and  perils 
seemeth  pleasant  unto  her,  and  in  respect  of  victory  wealth 
and  all  things  are  to  her  contemptible  and  vile." 

This  is  an  able  and  most  discriminating  portrait.  Her 
freedom  and  familiarity  of  manner  had  already  wrought  her 
much  trouble.  Some  four  years  before  a  menial  and  "  scurvy 
varlet,"  a  minstrel  or  musician,  one  Chastelhard,  in  M.  d'Anville's 
pay,  was  found  under  the  Queen's  bed,  to  which,  according 
to  his  first  confession,  he  had  been  invited,  and  he  even  acknow- 
ledged that  although  detected  in  his  concealment  he  intended 
to  have  proceeded  by  force,  if  necessary,  for  which  offence 
he  was  duly  executed.  Her  choice  of  Darnley,  by  no  means 
of  Royal  attributes,  though  her  cousin  and  of  Royal  lineage,  in 
her  view  at  the  moment  "  the  properest  and  best  proportioned 
tall  man  of  his  day,"  was  not  less  a  misdirected  affability.  He 
was  a  mere  unlicked  cub  at  the  time.  It  would  be  absurd,  how- 
ever, to  attempt  to  form  any  judgment  or  assess  any  capricious 
dereliction  of  that  epoch  by  the  standard  of  morals  or  conduct 
or  character  of  the  present  age.  She  had  a  great  stomach  for 
revenge.  She  had  heroic  courage  and  fought  always  for  victory, 
an  attribute  not  altogether  unfeminine  perhaps.  She  carried 
hostility  to  extremity.  But  the  age  was  violent,  passionate, 
sanguinary,  and  with  little  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  human 
life.  Punishments  were  cruel,  and  personal  enmity  and  private 
vengeance  were  openly  pursued,  and  by  this  light  we  have  to 
consider  the  proceedings  of  Kirk  o'  Field,  and  the  actions  of  a 
lady  determined  to  be  avenged  at  all  hazards,  and  who  was 
always  resolved  on  any  end  she  pursued,  and  unscrupulous  in 
attaining  it. 

Darnley  proved  a  traitor  to  his  confederates,  allies  and 
adherents  in  the  plot,  and  betrayed  them.  He  was  at  best 
an  infirm  and  vacillating  creature,  a  mere  boy  who  had  never 
grown  up,  and,  if  the  Queen  had  hated  and  despised  him 
before,  Riccio's  apotheosis  intensified  her  anger  and  desire  for 
revenge  to  the  loathing  point.  She  had  no  affectations,  no  sus- 
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tained  hypocrisies,  but  many  dissimulations.  Almost  any 
habit  can  be  acquired  by  practice,  but  she  never  pretended  to 
practise  the  semblance  of  forgiveness  or  charity.  She  as 
little  simulated  the  aspect  of  innocence.  She  was  aggrieved 
and  declared  it.  Some  women,  like  Una  with  the  angel's  face, 
flaunt  their  virtue  in  the  pride  of  conscious  purity.  Some 
others  may  ape  this  pretentious  chastity.  Mary  was  not  of 
these.  Morals  with  her  were  a  non-essential.  She  despised 
her  husband  and  she  showed  it.  In  July,  passing  Riccio's 
grave  on  the  road  to  Alloa,  she  pointed  to  the  fine  mural 
monument  she  had  set  up  over  the  grave  of  her  dead  favourite, 
and  remarked  menacingly  to  her  companion: — "A  fatter 
(stouter)  than  he,  Riccio,  would  lie  there  within  twelve  months." 
She  meant  to  keep  her  word  and  she  did.  It  was  a  merely 
casual  remark,  to  which  you  may  attach  as  much  or  as  little 
significance  as  you  please,  but  the  French  Ambassador. 
Lignerolles,  wrote  home  at  the  time  that  the  Governor  of 
Edinburgh  Castle  confided  to'  him  that  he  was  to  kill  Darnley, 
by  the  Queen's  order,  and  if  he  did  not  she  had  said  she 
would,  and  this  was  written  long  before  the  explosion. 

In  June,  of  this  same  year,  James  the  First  of  England  and 
the  Sixth  of  Scotland  was  born,  and  the  peace,  plenty,  love 
and  truth  that  were  afterwards  assigned  him  by  the  poet  were 
signally  absent  at  his  cradle.  He  was,  however,  in  the  subse- 
quent December  christened  with  great  state  and  ceremony 
at  Stirling.  The  august  and  parsimonious  Elizabeth  contri- 
buting for  her  godchild's  gift  a  golden  font.  The  King,  his 
reputed  father,  although  he  was  present  in  the  castle  at  the 
time,  was  not  allowed  to  attend,  and  a  few  days  after,  in  high 
dudgeon  at  this  and  other  slights  placed  upon  him,  he  retired 
to  his  father  at  Glasgow.  Bothwell  was  in  constant  company 
with  the  Queen,  being  now,  as  he  had  been  for  some  months, 
in  high  favour.  He  had  been  advanced  in  March  almost 
immediately  after  Riccio's  death  to  the  command  of  the  ne\v 
Royal  Body  Guard  of  Arquebusiers.  In  June  and  the  following 
months,  and  from  the  date  of  his  appointment,  he  had  been 
in  daily  attendance,  as  his  duty  required,  on  his  Royal 
mistress.  In  July,  or  as  soon  after  her  accouchment  she  was 
strong  enough  to  travel,  she  left  Edinburgh  to  visit  Lord 
Mar  at  his  seat  at  Alloa,  and  it  was  then  she  uttered  the  threat 
already  referred  to.  In  September  she  returned  to  Edinburgh. 
Bothwell  being  on  duty  and  in  constant  presence  and  assigned 
a  residence  close  to  that  of  the  Queen,  which  was  the  Exchequer 
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House,  and  which  communicated  with  it  through  the  garden. 
Here,  according  to  Buchanan,  Mary  was  traitorously  betrayed 
by  her  maid-in-waiting,  Lady  Reres — a  former  mistress  and 
creature  of  Bothwell — who,  according  to  subsequent  scandal, 
with  the  Queen's  consent,  introduced  the  Earl  to  her  mistress's 
bed-chamber,  when,  as  Her  Majesty  plaintively  described  the 
occurrence  afterwards  in  a  sonnet,  he  gained  possession  of  her 
person  and,  in  spite  of  her  tears  and  without  her  heart,  out- 
raged her.  She  made  moan  thus:  — 

Pour  luy  aussi,  jai  jete,  mainte  larme 

Premier,  quand  il  se  fuit,  de  ce  corps  possesseur 

Duquel  alors,  il  n'avoit  pas  le  coeur. 

Lord  Darnley  being  at  this  time  away  in  the  Highlands. 

That  much  misunderstood  and  despised  young  man 
returned  during  the  month  to  find  himself  even  more  slighted, 
neglected  and  superfluous  than  before.  He  complained  to  his 
intimates  and  relatives  that  he  was  not  received  and  treated 
as  a  husband  should  be.  Bothwell  also  confided  to  a  friend 
that  the  Queen  had  said  she  would  never  sleep  with  Darnley 
again.  If  she  did  she  was  inaccurate,  for  she  allowed  him 
the  privilege  of  sharing  the  Royal  couch  once  in  September. 
But  in  the  interim  and  since  his  return,  Du  Croc,  the  French 
Ambassador,  had  conveyed  to  his  Court  the  complaints  of 
the  fond  young  Earl  at  his  treatment,  and  that  he,  the 
Minister,  had  counselled  patience,  and  remarked  that  it  was 
the  Queen's  doing  and  that  she  was  greatly  offended  with  him, 
which  Darnley  knew  already,  and  would  hardly  seem,  under 
the  circumstances,  consolatory.  However,  through  Du  Croc's 
good  offices,  Bothwell  at  this  time  being  elsewhere  on  his  own 
estate,  and,  as  Lord  of  the  Marches,  maintaining  order  on  tin- 
borders,  a  temporary  peace  was  concluded.  But  it  was  of 
brief  continuance,  and  early  in  the  following  month  Darnley 
in  wrath  left  Edinburgh. 

On  the  7th  of  October  news  arrived  at  Jedhunrh  that  Both- 
well  had  been  wounded  in  a  border  fray  and  was  lying  disabled 
at  his  castle,  The  Hermitage.  The  Queen,  who  was  at  that 
time  in  session  in  Jedburgli.  or,  as  Buchanan  says,  at  Borth- 
wick,  left  hurriedly  on  this  intelligence,  and  arrived  at  his 
sirk  bed  on  the  15th.  Either  from  the  anxiety,  or  the  undue 
haste  and  exertion  of  her  journey,  no  small  matter  in  those 
days,  the  Queen  was  herself  taken  ill,  and  compelled  to  return 
to  Jedburirh. 
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Here  she  was  joined  by  the  sick  Arquebusier  on  the  25th, 
the  Royal  lady  being  too  ill  to  leave  or  return  to  Edinburgh 
until  the  end  of  November.  Here,  Her  Majesty  having  declared 
her  full  and  final  intention  never  to  sleep  with  her  husband 
again,  or  even  see  him,  a  legal  divorce  was  discussed,  and 
conjecturally  Bothwell  being  a  married  man  the  possibilities 
of  his  obtaining  a  release  from  his  partner,  as  he  afterwards 
did,  was  perhaps  or  probably  considered.  At  any  rate,  a 
Council  was  summoned  to  meet  her  on  her  return  journey 
at  Cr&igmillar  Castle,  close  to  Edinburgh,  to  discuss  the 
proposal  which  had  already  taken  form,  for  an  immediate 
divorce.  To  this  Council  were  summoned  the  State  Secretary, 
Maitland  Lord  Lethington ;  her  half-brother  Murray,  after- 
wards Regent ;  Bothwell  and  his  brother-in-law  Huntley ;  the 
Earls  of  Argyll  and  Ormiston.  These  peers  finally  acceeded 
to  the  Royal  Command.  They  joined  in  and  executed  a  formal 
bond,  so  that  there  might  be  no  after  repudiation,  to  proceed 
and  compel  Darnley  to  acquiesce  in  his  abdication,  and  if  he 
refused,  to  arrest  him,  and  on  further  resistance  to  the 
Council's  mandate,  he  was  to  be  summarily  disposed  of. 

While  these  proceedings  were  in  progress,  or  a  little  later, 
Darnley  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  his  father,  at  Glasgow,  towards 
the  end  of  December,  on  the  21st.  Here  he  was  taken  very 
ill,  a  few  days  after,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison,  as  was 
often  the  case  with  violent  and  inexplicable  illnesses,  but  with 
some  symptoms  of  eruption,  and  as  it  was  then  pronounced 
the  smallpox.  Mary  was  in  Edinburgh  with  Bothwell,  and 
remained  there  from  early  in  December  to  January  20th.  She 
then,  with  Bothwell's  full  cognisance  and  approval,  notwith- 
standing the  agreed  divorce  procedure,  and  the  intention  to 
make  it  effectual,  left  Edinburgh  to  nurse  her  sick  husband 
in  Glasgow,  and,  as  it  subsequently  transpired,  induced  him 
to  leave  the  protection  of  his  father's  house,  and  come  to 
Edinburgh,  where  his  hereditary  foes,  the  Hamiltons,  resided. 
On  the  20th  she  left  Edinburgh.  Bothwell  accompanied  her 
part  of  the  way,  and  left  her  on  the  21st,  she  arriving  that 
night  in  Glasgow.  What  she  did  when  she  arrived,  how  the 
King  behaved,  what  he  said  and  did,  how  she  acted  and  per- 
formed her  mission,  with  what  finesse  and  tact  and  dissimula- 
tion, and  how  she  ultimately  persuaded  the  weak  young  fool 
to  accompany  her  back  to  Edinburgh,  though  professedly  only 
to  Craigmillar,  to  be  near  his  infant  son,  with  all  her 
fond  protestations  of  love  and  affection  revived;  this  and  much 
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more  is  set  down  in  one  of  the  Casket  Letters,  and  need  not  be 
detailed  here.  On  the  30th  of  January  the  young  Earl  was 
well  enough  to  be  removed  by  early  stages,  his  face  covered 
with  taffeta  and  he  lying  on  a  litter,  to  Edinburgh.  Instead 
of  being  lodged,  however,  as  suggested  at  Glasgow,  at  Craig- 
millar,  he  was  taken  on  the  31st  to  Kirk  o'  Field, 
abutting  on  the  town  wall,  near  the  open  grounds  of  the 
Monastery,  where  the  ill-fated  but  confiding  young  man,  full 
of  hope,  was  to  be  lodged  never  to  leave  it  alive,  and  where 
he  arrived  on  the  last  day  of  the  month. 

I  have  proceeded  thus  far  in  dry  detail  of  the  events  follow- 
ing on  the  assassination  of  Riccio  as  being  really  introductory 
to  the  catastrophe  of  the  10th  of  February,  1567,  already 
indicated. 

The  King  still  being  confined  to  his  bed  in  the  apartments 
allotted  to  him  at  the  house  of  Kirk  o'  Field  was  daily  visited 
by  the  Queen,  who  was  residing  at  Holyrood  Palace.  A  room 
was  assigned  to  Her  Highness  below  that  of  Darnley  and 
directly  underneath  it,  but  so  far  as  appears  it  had  not  been 
occupied  by  her.  She  spent  several  hours  each  day  with  the 
invalid  and  in  the  words  of  his  own  letter  written  on  the  7th  of 
February  "  used  him  like  a  natural  and  loving  wife."  This 
missive  he  showed  to  the  Queen  before  sending  it  to  his  father, 
and  she  kissed  him  for  thus  writing.  On  Sunday,  the  9th, 
Mary,  who  was  attended  by  several  of  her  retinue  in  the 
house,  was  in  the  company  of  her  husband  a  great  part  of 
the  evening.  She  had  promised  to  stay  that  night,  but  as 
one  of  her  foreign  servants  (Bastien)  had  been  married  that 
day,  and  she  had  agreed  to  grace  the  festivities  at  the  Palace 
that  night,  she  excused  herself  on  that  account.  The  State  bed 
on  which  Darnley  had  been  sleeping  was  changed  with  a  view, 
it  was  said,  to  her  stopping  on  Monday,  and  "  a  meaner  bed," 
as  it  was  described,  was  substituted,  upon  which  on  the  Sunday 
night  he  was  to  sleep.  Whether  this  was  from  motives  of  true 
economy  or  was  an  accident  we  can  only  conjecture.  But  the 
change  was  made.  Shortly  before  midnight  she  left  to  go  to 
Holyrood,  there  entered  the  rooms  in  which  her  dependents  were 
merry-making  according  to  some  accounts,  and  then  retired 
to  rest.  About  2  a.m.  the  town  was  startled  in  its  sleep  by 
the  tremendous  explosion. 

It  need  hardly  be  recited  that  this  violent  and  singular 
catastrophe,  with  the  undoubted  murder  of  the  young  King 
by  strangulation,  caused  the  most  widespread  and  vivid  excite- 
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merit.  The  circumstances  were  so  novel  in  their  kind,  the 
features  of  the  outrage  so  atrocious,  as  being  directed  against 
a  monarch  and  a  sick  man,  the  father  of  the  King,  and  he 
in  theory  the  reigning  sovereign,  accentuated  the  shock  and 
excitement.  The  Town  Council  was  summoned,  and  a  reward 
for  the  discovery  of  the  murderers  was  at  once  offered  by 
proclamation,  and  two  days  after  a  counter-proclamation 
accusing  Bothwell,  as  the  chief  instrument  of  the  assassination, 
and  also  naming  the  Queen  as  its  instigator,  was  posted  011 
the  walls  of  the  Tolbooth,  and,  a  few  days  after,  the  Earl  of 
Lennox,  the  father  of  Darnley,  openly  accused  the  border  Earl 
of  the  whole  tragedy. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  five  days  after,  as  an  answer  to 
these  vile  aspersions  and  calumnies,  Mary  endowed  Bothwell 
with  the  reversion  of  the  Superiority  of  the  port  and  town  of 
Leith,  which  two  years  before  had  been  adjudged  to  Edinburgh— 
a  grant  of  great  moment  at  such  a  crisis,  as  it  placed  Bothwell 
in  the  position  of  overlord  to  the  capital,  to  whom  the  port  was 
a  necessity,  and  by  the  lever  of  self-interest  gave  him  a  large 
voice  in  their  affairs.  She  also  about  the  same  time  made  him 
the  Governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle. 

Public  indignation  was  not  to  be  wholly  extinguished, 
although  it  was  by  force  suppressed.  On  the  demand  of 
Lennox  a  trial  was  appointed  of  Bothwell,  but  at  a  date  and 
with  such  short  notice  that  none  of  the  necessary  preparations 
could  be  entered  into  or  the  witnesses  summoned.  This  ensued 
on  the  12th  of  April,  and  after  the  mock  ceremony  had  been 
gone  through  and  Bothwell  in  form  acquitted  the  fervour  of 
injustice  excited  was  by  no  means  appeased.  It  smouldered 
with  very  vigorous  intensity.  The  Queen,  in  spite  of  the 
popular  voice,  the  letters  and  accusations  of  Lennox,  had 
during  the  whole  of  this  season,  from  the  date  of  the  explosion, 
never  remitted  the  attendance  of  Bothwell  at  Court  and  on  her 
person,  and  at  the  Council  Chamber  had  uninterruptedly 
lavished  on  him  public  honours  and  favours,  and  had  wholly 
and  vehemently  refused  to  commit  him  to  custody  or  permit 
his  arrest — a  matter  it  may  well  be  supposed  of  open  and 
indignant  comment.  Two  days  after  the  farce  of  the  trial, 
and  on  the  day  of  the  opening  of  Parliament,  Bothwell  was 
appointed  to  the  post  of  highest  honour  and  dignity  in  the 
realm — to  carry  the  royal  sceptre  before  the  Queen — as  if  in 
open  defiance  of  all  public  opinion  and  regard. 

It  is  not  possible,  within  the  limits  of  time  at  my  disposal, 
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to  explain  the  sequence  of  events  which  followed  rapidly,  and 
\\hkh  culminated  in  June  in  rebellion  and  civil  war.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  on  the  24th  of  April  Mary,  with  her  own 
consent  and  by  her  own  contrivance,  was  forcibly  abducted 
with  a  great  show  of  armed  men  by  Bothwell  on  her  return 
from  Stirling;  that  on  the  12th  of  May  he  was  proclaimed 
Marquis  of  Fife  and  Duke  of  Orkney;  that  on  the  15th  of  that 
ninnth — a  divorce  having  been  hurriedly  obtained  in  the 
interim  from  Bothwell's  wife — he  was  married  to  Mary;  and 
that  on  the  llth  of  June  the  dishonoured,  exasperated  and 
revolting  nation  drove  out  the  guilty  couple,  the  divorced 
murderer  and  his  new  and  devoted  bride ;  and  that  they,  amid 
the  general  execration,  escaped  to  Bothwell's  fastness  of 
Dunbar. 

Nine  days  after  this,  Bothwell's  resignation  of  his  abode  in 
Edinburgh  Castle  having  been  prematurely  hurried,  there 
occurred  the  discovery  of  that  notable  box  of  letters  and 
documents,  known  to  history  as  the  Casket  Letters,  which  for 
nearly  200  years  has  agitated  the  minds  of  literary  quidnuncs 
as  a  supposed  defence  of  the  Queen's  fair  name,  as  a  means  of 
troubling  the  waters  of  history  and  of  confusing  all  right  and 
wrong,  which  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  for  advertisement  purposes 
styled  a  mystery,  there  being  in  truth  no  mystery,  and  the 
whole  being  a  contrivance  to  show  that  the  fair  Helen  was  no 
accomplice  of  her  new  husband's,  and  was  not  Mary  the 
murderess,  but  Mary  a  royal  martyr. 

On  the  19th  of  June  the  Regent  Morton,  with  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Maitland,  of  Lethington,  were  dining  tete-a-tete  at 
Holyrood,  in  Edinburgh.  It  was  during  the  meal  notified 
to  the  Regent  by  one  of  his  servants  that  Thomas  Hepburn, 
a  kinsman  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  the  whilom  Governor  of 
Edinburgh  Castle,  with  two  or  three  retainers,  were  then  in 
Edinburgh  and  proceeding  to  or  in  the  Castle.  Morton  told 
off  two  of  his  cousins,  Andrew  and  Robert  Douglas,  and  some 
servants,  to  the  number  of  16,  to  go  and  seize  and  arrest 
Hepburn  and  his  party.  They  were  too  late,  time  had  been 
lost,  but  they  subsequently  captured  a  valet  of  Bothwell's,  one 
Robert  Dalgleish,  who  declared  that  he  had  been  sent  to  obtain 
sol iu»  small  articles  of  his  master's  necessary  apparel.  Such  an 
explanation  bein.ir,  under  the  hazardous  circumstances  of  the 
expedition,  insufficient,  and  Dalgleish  equivocating,  he  was, 
as  the  manner  then  was,  put  to  the  torture  of  the  boot.  On 
this  he  explained  that  he  had  been  sent  to,  among  other  things. 
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obtain  possession  of  a  small  silver-gilt  despatch  box  of  the 
Earl's,  that  he  had  obtained  it,  and  that  it  was  at  that  moment 
hidden  under  the  bed  at  his  last  night's  lodgings  in  the 
Potters  Row.  It  was  at  once  searched  for  and  seized,  and  was 
found  to  be  a  small  silver-gilt  box,  not  quite  a  foot  long, 
garnished  with  the  letter  F.  set  under  a  crown  and  the  arms  of 
France,  and  which  had  probably  been  a  present  from  the  Queen 
to  the  Earl.  The  casket  (as  it  has  since  been  called  on  the 
principle  on  which  euphemistically  a  coffin  is  called,  in  under- 
takers' English  a  casket)  was  taken  to  Morton,  but  as  no  key 
was  forthcoming  it  was  left  locked  that  night  in  the  Regent's 
custody.  The  capture,  from  the  importance  apparently 
attached  to  the  coffer  by  Bothwell  in  hazarding  so  enterprising 
a  mission  to  recover  it,  being  deemed  of  manifest  significance, 
a  Council  of  the  Lords  was  summoned  to  meet  the  following 
day  to  consult  upon  its  discovery.  On  the  21st  of  June,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Earls  of  Mar  and  Athol  and  Glencairn  and 
several  other  peers  summoned  for  the  purpose,  the  box  was 
stricken  up — or  in  English,  broken  open — and  its  contents  were 
duly  examined  and  scrutinised  in  detail  and  carefully  noted  by 
the  assembled  nobles. 

It  is  about  these  documents  and  papers  thus  disclosed  that  the 
muse  of  history  has  nominally  so  concerned  herself  for  several 
generations.  It  is  upon  this  incident,  so  long  subsequent  to  the 
murder,  she  has  pretended  to  busy  herself,  and  if  the  MSS.  were 
of  prime  importance,  instead  of  being  factitiously  imported  into 
the  tragedy,  to  divert  attention  from  the  actual  issue  and  its 
actors.  What  were  these  papers  then  ?  Chiefly  love  letters  and  a 
poem  written  by  the  Queen  in  French,  and  two  contracts  of 
marriage,  one  of  February  or  March  in  the  Queen's  hand,  and 
signed  by  her,  the  other  of  later  date,  viz.,  of  April,  in  legal 
form,  written  out  by  Huntley,  Bothwell's  brother-in-law.  By 
these  contracts  Mary  pledged  herself  to  marry  Bothwell.  Before 
the  casket  was  found  she  had  married  him.  They  were  thus  of 
no  value  except  archaeologically.  For  something  like  200  years 
these  documents  and  papers  were  treated  all  of  them  (as  some  of 
them  so  incontestably  were)  as  genuine.  Then  it  occurred  to  an 
ingenious  Jacobite  gentleman  to  propound  that  they  were  all 
fabrications.  Since  that  day,  as  in  duty  bound,  many  other 
Jacobites,  more  Scotsmen,  very  many  Catholics  and  all 
French  historians  like  Alex.  Dumas,  have  solemnly  affirmed 
that  they  were  forged.  Why  they  were  forged  it  is  very 
difficult  to  see.  Mr.  A.  Lang,  in  his  very  latest  work  announces 
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that  a  great  writing  expert  has  declared  them  forgeries.  This 
is  of  course,  but  he  does  not  suggest  that  on  a  proper  fee 
200  other  caligraphic  experts  are  prepared  to  declare  them 
genuine.  The  Scottish  nation  which  knew  nothing  of  the 
letters,  had  driven  out  Mary  and  her  paramour  on  the  facts 
before  them,  and  the  Lords  of  the  Council  had  been  but  carried 
along  by  the  stream.  Bothwell  was  professedly  a  Protestant. 
It  was  no  Papal  plot.  Now  pseudo  historians  tell  us  (and  a 
very  library  of  books  has  grown  up  about  the  question,  as  if 
it  had  something  to  do  with  the  question  of  original  sin),  that 
but  for  these  fraudulent  documents  Mary's  guilt,  so  evident  to 
all  men,  could  not  have  been  established,  and,  much  more,  did 
not  exist  at  all.  In  other  words,  that  they  were  foisted  on  the 
world  to  convict  an  absolutely  innocent  woman  of  one  of  the 
foullest  murders  in  all  history  or  recorded  tragedy.  What 
then  were  these  precious  papers. 

1.  A   holograph   contract  of   marriage  written    and   signed 
by  Mary,  as  Queen,  promising  to  marry  Bothwell.     It  proves 
its  authenticity  of  origin   by  its  enunciation  of  French  law 
and  sets  forth  that  God  having  taken  her  husband  and  set  her 
free  and  she  not  being  in  obedience  either  to  father  or  mother, 
as  French  legislation  prescribes,  pledged  herself  to  marry  the 
Earl.     The   paper    is   undated,    but   presumably   was    written 
soon  after  the  Kirk  o'  Fields  tragedy  either  in  February  or 
early  in  March. 

2.  A  formal  and  legally  drawn  contract  giving  effect  to  this 
recited   promise   dated  the   5th   of   April,    1567,   in   Huntley's 
handwriting,  which  has  never  been  challenged  or  denied.     It 
was  no   doubt  framed  to   appease  the  scruples  of   Bothwell's 
brother-in-law  on  obtaining  his  consent  to  his  sister's  divorce 
from  Bothwell,  so  little  did  these  nobles  trust  each  other,  lest 
Mary  should  break  away  from  the  earlier  promise.     It  pro- 
vided for  the  legal  marriage  of  Mary  to  Bothwell  as  soon  as 
he  was  divorced.     It  was  witnessed  by  the  Earl  of  Huntley 
and   Thos.   Hepburn,   presumably  the  man   who   accompanied 
Dalgleish  in  the  journey  for  the  Casket,   and  who  knew  the 
value   of   its  contents.     Beyond  these  there  were  a   series   of 
letters  and  papers  in  Mary's  hand — among  them  a  long  copy 
of  impassioned  verses,  for  the  fair  authoress  was  a  poet,  and 
as  the  fashionable  manner  then  was,  was  given  to  expressing 
herself  in  verse,  and,  as  Baron  Martin  once  suggested,  the  liiu-s 
were  like  Romeo  and  Juliet.  "  poetry  all  about  love  and  that 
sort  of  stuff."     Some  of  these  were  written  in  April,  prior  to 
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the  abduction  and  hurrying  on  that  event,  another  was  an 
epistle  penned  at  Glasgow  on  the  Saturday  following  her  arrival 
before  Bothwell's  messenger  and  valet,  called  French  Paris,  for 
the  time  in  the  service  of  the  Queen,  had  returned  with  his 
answer  to  Mary's  first  letter,  written  after  her  arrival,  and 
breathing  all  the  fondness  of  an  impassioned  mistress,  and 
impatience  at  his  delay  in  writing.  This  is  called  Document  1, 
but  was  in  reality,  in  order  of  date,  the  second.  Another 
letter  subsequently  marked  No.  2,  was  first  in  order  of  time, 
which  I  will  describe  in  detail,  and  yet  another  was  of  an 
intermediate  date,  having  been  written  in  Edinburgh  while 
Darnley  was  lying  sick  at  Kirk  o'  Field,  and  presumably  on 
the  Saturday  before  the  fatal  explosion,  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
8th  of  February. 

Document  No.  2,  which  was  really  first  in  order  of  time, 
was  a  confidential  letter  in  part  written  by  Mary  on  her 
arrival  in  Glasgow;  and  concluded  on  the  following  day,  and 
penned,  she  being  short  of  paper,  as  to  its  conclusion,  on  a 
sheet  containing  some  memoranda  of  heads  of  subjects  she 
desired  to  attend  to.  It  contains  some  3,000  words  and  is 
in  French,  the  language  in  which  Mary  naturally  thought 
and  expressed  herself.  She  had  left  Edinburgh  on  Monday, 
20th  January,  slept  that  night  at  Callendar,  parting  from 
Bothwell  at  Callendar  in  the  morning  and  arrived  in  Glasgow 
on  the  21st.  She  commenced  her  letter  that  evening,  but  for 
want  of  time  (it  was  midnight  when  she  retired  to  rest)  con- 
cluded it  on  the  22nd,  and  sent  it  off  to  Bothwell  that  day 
by  Hubert,  the  valet  de  chambre  of  Bothwell's,  above  men- 
tioned, then  in  her  service.  He  saw  Bothwell  on  the 
23rd,  who  replied  by  a  letter  reaching  Mary  on  the  24th, 
which  was  again  answered  by  her  by  a  missive  delivered  to 
Bothwell  on  Saturday  the  25th.  This  paper  of  the  22nd  sought 
for  the  information  where  Darnley,  if  persuaded  to  return 
with  the  Queen,  was  to  be  taken  ;  whether  to  Craigmillar — about 
three  miles  from  Edinburgh — or  elsewhere.  Craigmillar 
having  been  mentioned  to  the  King,  it  was  determined  by 
Bothwell  to  substitute  Kirk  o'  Fields,  close  to  Darnley's  heredi- 
tary enemy's  seat,  viz.,  Hamilton  Palace,  but  Paris,  the  valet, 
in  his  subsequent  declaration  under  torture,  August  10th.  1.169. 
said  that  he  took  the  message  verbally,  that  it  was  to  be  to 
Kirk  o'  Fields,  with  what  result  we  know. 

This  document  No.  2  referred  to  the  parting  at  Callendar 
on  the  same  morning  that  it  was  inscribed,  the  Queen  declaring 
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she  had  left  her  heart  behind  her,  recounts  vividly  and,  to  us, 
most  pathetically  the  joy  of  poor  Darnley  at  her  advent.  He 
had  believed  he  should  die,  was  deserted,  and  was  the  most 
unfortunate  of  human  beings.  He  now  felt,  if  she  would  stay, 
he  would  recover.  He  complained  that  she,  by  her  cruelty, 
had  been  the  cause  of  his  sorrow  and  sickness.  He  was 
penitent  for  his  folly,  and  asked  pleadingly  if  a  man  of 
his  age — he  was  still  but  21  or  22 — might  not  fail  twice  or 
thrice  for  lack  of  good  counsel  and  recover.  He  desired  that 
Mary  should  lodge  wherever  he  might  be  taken.  Mary 
promised  to  take  him  not  to  Holyrood  but  to  Craigmillar,  near 
to  his  son,  but  not  too  near,  so  that  there  should  be  no  chance 
of  infection  to  the  child,  but  this  was  before  Bothwell's 
message  reached  her. 

The  document  No.  1  was  in  fact  written  on  the  25th,  the 
Saturday.  Bothwell's  answer  not  having  then  arrived,  and 
in  it  she  complains  of  Paris  not  returning  and  her  anxiety, 
having  no  news  or  directions  of  what  was  to  be  done. 

Letter  3  is  a  document  of  a  later  day,  penned  between  the 
1st  of  February  and  the  9th,  from  Kirk  o'  Field,  and  refers 
to  the  attempt  made  on  that  day  or  the  day  before  the  8th 
to  embroil  the  Lord  Robert  Stuart  and  Darnley  in  a  deadly 
quarrel,  Lord  Robert,  her  half-brother,  being  at  ancient  enmity. 
This,  according  to  Buchanan,  was  three  days  before  the  actual 
murder  and  was  therefore  on  the  7th,  or  Friday.  Mary 
undoubtedly  introduced  Stuart  for  the  purpose  of  provoking 
a  quarrel,  as  she  mentioned  to  her  attendants  on  the  Saturday, 
the  following  day,  "  that  Lord  Robert  could  have  killed  Darnley 
then  had  he  been  so  inclined,  as  she  was  alone  with  him."  In 
this  letter  she  refers  with  jealousy  to  Lady  Bothwell  and  to 
that  lady  not  having  a  third  part  of  the  loyalty  and  willing 
obedience  to  Bothwell  that  she  bears  to  one  whom  she  will 
loyally  and  absolutely  love  all  her  life. 

Read  by  the  light  of  after  events,  as  we  know  them,  this  was 
undoubtedly  a  very  tragic  as  well  as  a  very  significant  missive. 
It  proves  to  what  lengths  the  now  most  passionate  and  ardent 
lover  of  this  tall,  rawboned,  -red-haired,  heavy-handed  captain 
of  the  French  Scots  Guards  was  in  her  infatuation  prepared 
to  go.  It  shows  that  mistrusting  Bothwell  as  being  slack  in 
his  preparations,  or  mistrusting  the  gunpowder  device  as 
likely  to  fail,  as  in  fact  it  did,  she  was  willing  that  her 
half-brother  should  have  thrust  his  dagger  into  his  sick  and 
more  youthful  assailant  or  enemy,  and  so  have  cut  the  Gordian 
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knot.  Her  mentioning  to  her  attendants  that  night  "  that  he, 
Robert,  could  have  killed  Darnley  if  he  wanted  "  shows  that 
the  wish  was  father  to  that  thought,  but,  although  there  was 
a  furious  quarrel,  on  inciting  rumours  then  suggested,  Stuart 
hesitated  at  this  step.  Mary  herself  had  as  little  compunction 
as  Clytemnestra  in  a  like  case.  Egisthus  was  waiting.  She, 
like  the  Greek  Queen,  would  have  poured  out  a  libation  had 
the  deed  been  accomplished  then  and  there.  Truly  Knollys's 
diagnosis  was  an  exact  one.  She  played  always  for  victory, 
and  pains  and  perils  or  hindrances  were  as  nought. 

The  next  item  was  a  transcript  of  some  verses  in  sonnet 
stanzas  in  French  and  in  Mary's  hand,  in  her  characteristic 
manner,  as  she  was  given  to  express  herself  in  poetry,  breathing 
all  the  fervency  of  affection  and  passion  displayed  in  the 
letters ;  and  referring  to  the  first  violence  offered  to  her  chastity 
in  the  preceding  September  and  the  commencement  of  the 
connection  which  had  ended  in  making  Bothwell  King.  Besides 
these  there  were  the  letters  4,  5,  6  and  8,  all  of  April,  referring 
to  the  proposed  abduction  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be 
carried  out,  to  the  divorce  from  Lady  Bothwell,  and  to  the  fact 
that  Huntley,  the  lady's  brother,  had  appeared  hostile  (as  was 
not  unnatural)  to  the  step,  and  had  attempted  to  dissuade  the 
Queen  from  enforcing  it,  on  account  of  the  difficulties.  Letter  4 
replies  to  an  accusation  of  coldness  made  by  Bothwell,  by  a 
counter  accusation  of  her  own  jealousy  of  the  influence  of 
young  Lady  Bothwell  on  her  lord,  whom  indeed  he  much  pre- 
ferred, and  proposes  a  meeting.  She,  in  this,  declares  her  own 
fixed,  unalterable  love,  and  threatens  if  left  to  pine  in  misery 
alone,  to  take  wing  like  the  turtle  dove  and  fly  away.  The 
sixth  complains  sorrowfully  of  the  long  delay  and  the  enforced 
separation,  the  slow  progress  of  events,  her  sorrow  and 
impatience  and  the  consequent  suffering  to  her  too  great  to  be 
borne,  and  making  her  often  wish  that  she  were  dead.  It  also 
refers  to  Huntley's  unkindness,  to  his  expostulations  with  her, 
and  is  probably  a  little  later  in  date  than  the  legal  contract, 
that  is  between  the  5th  and  24th  of  April,  and  plans  how  the 
proposed  abduction  must  be  carried  out  and  effected,  the 
number  of  horsemen  necessary  to  make  it  appear  forceful  and 
prevent  failure,  and  was  penned  at  Stirling  a  few  days  before 
the  proposed  adventure.  The  7th  is  in  the  same  urgent 
strain,  following  on.  The  8th  is  another  of  the  same  series 
of  the  same  tenour,  only  marking  the  Queen's  growing 
impatience  at  the  delay. 
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If  De  Silva,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  who  secretly  informed 
his  Court  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  time,  is  to  be  relied 
on,  there  was  also  an  additional  note  of  a  particularly 
compromising  character,  written  early  in  February,  say  about 
the  3rd  or  4th,  after  Darnley's  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  at 
Kirk  o'  Fields,  and  just  before  the  murder.  It  was  a  signed 
letter  of  the  Queen  to  Bothwell  expostulating  with  him  for  his 
delay  and  tardiness  and  hurrying  him  on,  because  her  husband 
had  used  fair  words  and  piteous  promises  of  amendment  and 
irood  conduct  to  deceive  her  and  for  a  reconciliation  and  to 

O 

bring  her  to  his  will,  and  hinting  that  she  might  give  way  if 
the  other  thing,  viz.,  the  assassination,  was  not  done  quickly. 
This  same  letter  refers  to  the  use  of  poison  if  the  means  already 
devised  fail.  This  letter,  as  indeed  all  the  originals,  have 
disappeared,  and  we  can  only  rely  on  the  particulars  and 
expressions  and  the  integrity  of  the  Ambassador  that  it  then 
existed. 

Undoubtedly  if  we  set  aside  the  Craigmillar  bond  to  enforce 
the  divorce  and  all  the  antecedent  and  subsequent  proceedings 
and  facts ;  the  confirmation  of  all  Bothwell's  honours  and 
dignities  by  Parliament,  at  the  Queen's  urgent  instance,  the 
abduction,  the  marriage,  the  divorce,  there  are  here  most 
cogent  evidences  to  be  understanded  by  all  men,  of  Mary's 
complicity  in  the  massacre  of  Darnley.  But  these  materials 
were  not  produced  or  used,  and  then  only  under  extreme 
compulsion,  before  the  12th  of  December,  1568,  in  the  inquiry 
at  Westminster.  Hence,  looking  at  the  matter  historically,  the 
stupendous  folly  of  suggesting  these  letters  were  forged  and 
not  authentic  and  were  the  result  of  one  of  the  foulest  and  most 
flagitious  conspiracies  recorded  in  ancient  or  modern  times  is 
evident.  If  these  documents  were  forged  the  forger  must  have 
been  a  greater  than  Shakespeare  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
passions  and  emotions  of  the  human  heart,  and  especially  of 
the  wayward,  affectionate,  trustful,  revengeful  and  emotional 
character  in  all  its  complexity  of  the  ill-fated  Queen.  He  must 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  details  of  all  the  movements 
and  impressions  as  well  as  expressions  of  Mary's  daily  life, 
and  as  he  had  but  one  evening  to  accomplish  his  Herculean 
task,  assuming  that  he  had  the  key  of  the  casket  before  they 
were  all  placed  in  the  possession  of  the  assembled  Lords  on  the 
morning  of  the  21st  June  for  their  scrutiny  and  examination — 
they  the  shrewdest,  wisest  and  most  honoured  and  noble  peers 
in  Scotland — he  must  indeed  stand  out  as  a  paragon  in  his 
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art,   and  a   quite  superhuman   agent,   of  the  most  cruel   and 
diabolic   conspirators   in   all  history. 

But  considerations  of  reason  or  common  sense  or  improb- 
ability never  had  any  weight  with  those  who  have  contended 
the  letters  are  forged.  There  are  persons  who  to-day  honour 
and  toast  some  foreign  princess  as  the  real  Queen  of  these  Isles 
and  as  the  lawful  descendant  of  the  Stuart  Kings.  Who  would 
attempt  to  reason  with  them?  To  us  at  least,  after  the  lapse 
of  more  than  three  centuries,  the  perpetuation  of  a  pretty  and 
fantastic  fable  can  be  of  no  concern.  The  augury  of  the 
people,  the  whole  Scottish  nation,  was  based  on  the  outcries  of 
the  victim,  the  evidence  of  the  facts  at  the  moment,  they  having 
clear  and  immediate  knowledge,  and  they  should  suffice  us. 
I  said  at  the  commencement  that  the  theme  is  the  proper 
subject  of  purely  literary  discussion,  guided  by  reason  and 
common  sense,  and  I  so  regard  it.  To  us  the  fascinations  of 
the  Franco-Scottish  Queen  are  as  indifferent  as  those  of 
Cressida  or  Helen  or  Cleopatra  herself.  Literature  has 
properly  no  sentiment.  It  ought  to  be  the  vehicle  and  exponent 
of  truth.  Its  verdict  should  be  the  final  utterance  of  a  wholly 
impartial  tribunal,  and  being  in  its  nature  eternal,  like  the 
rhapsody  of  the  poet,  should  be  inspired  by  the  eternal  verities. 
If  we  set  aside  all  the  facts ;  and  all  the  testimony  of 
Bothwell's  servants  before  their  death,  we  can,  on  the 
assumption  of  all  the  documents  being  forged,  no  doubt  make 
out  a  plausible  case  of  innocence  on  the  Queen's  part  at  the  cost 
of  a  villainy  and  perfidy  unparalleled  on  that  of  her  betrayers ; 
but  not  otherwise.  The  forgeries  conceded,  the  case  still  stands 
four  square  to  all  the  winds  that  blow,  as  it  is  merely  in  details 
confirmed  by  them.  This  is  the  simple  aspect  which  enables 
us  to  dispose  of  the  whole  fabric  of  forgery  as  an  imposture. 
If  mere  discrepancies  in  translation  were  to  be  the  test,  Darnley 
never  was  killed  at  all.  In  like  manner  Mary's  innocence  can 
only  be  asserted  at  the  cost  of  all  honour,  all  honesty,  all 
humanity,  all  intelligence,  in  the  character  of  the  most  noble, 
worthy  and  conscientious  statesmen  and  nobles  of  her  time. 
For  these  reasons  and  because  the  simple  issue  of  guilt  or 
innocence  has  never  been  honestly  assailed,  I  have  thought  it 
right  that  we  should  not  be  misled  by  a  phrase  and  weakly 
conclude  that  there  is  a  mystery  when  mystery  there  is  none. 
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MONDAY,  MARCH  30,  1903. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNER,  the  President, 
was  in  the  chair. 

ANNUAL    MEETING. 

Mr.  N.  DUMVILLE  presented  a  copy  of  twelve  songs  selected 
from  the  short  poems  of  Edwin  Waugh,  set  to  music  by  Mr. 
Robert  Jackson,  of  Oldham,  and  the  manuscript  of  songs  by 
Mr.  R.  R.  Bealey,  also  a  member  of  the  Club  in  the  early 
days. 

Mr.  W.  R.  CREDLAND,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  read  the  report 
of  the  Council  on  the  work  of  the  forty-first  session. 

Mr.  C.  W.  SUTTON,  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  submitted  the 
annual  statement  of  accounts. 

The  PRESIDENT,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Angell  and  agreed  to,  said  he 
thought  the  members  would  be  satisfied  with  the  contents  of 
the  report.  The  announcement  that  they  were  to  have  a 
catalogue  of  the  Library  together  with  a  complete  index 
to  the  Club's  Papers  through  the  generosity  of  Messrs.  Butter- 
worth  and  Hinmers;  was  of  great  importance.  For  a  long  time 
the  feeling  had  been  general  that  an  index  was  greatly  needed, 
for  during  the  forty-one  years  of  the  history  of  the  Club  many 
interesting  and  important  papers  had  been  contributed,  and 
the  difficulty  was  to  find  them,  especially  in  the  earlier  volumes. 
The  drawback  would  now  be  overcome,  and  he  advised  the 
younger  members  to  make  good  use  of  the  index.  They  would 
find  it  both  pleasant  and  profitable  to  browse  through  the 
earlier  volumes  of  the  Club's  "  Transactions."  Personally,  he 
never  took  down  one  of  these  books  without  finding  something 
to  interest  him.  Turning  to  the  past  session,  Mr.  Milner  said 
the  sixty-seven  papers  which  had  been  contributed  constituted 
a  remarkable  feature.  Of  these  no  fewer  than  forty-five  took 
the  form  of  short  communications,  all  of  them  excellent  in 
quality  and  each  adequate  for  its  purpose  and  complete  in 
arrangement  and  composition.  This  was  a  thing  greatly 
desired  by  the  Council  as  it  gave  the  editor  of  the  Manchester 
Quarterly  a  chance  of  providing  variety  in  the  contents  of 
the  publication.  As  to  the  subjects  dealt  with,  it  was  felt  that 
two  or  three  times  during  the  sessions  the  subjects  were  not 
precisely  literary  although  they  were  set  forth  in  a  literary 
manner.  There  had  been  a  fairly  successful  attempt  to  touch 
the  life  of  the  city,  and  he  thought  that  the  more  closely  the 
members  brought  themselves  into  connection  with  the  various 
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local  educational  agencies,  and  showed  themselves  willing  to 
sympathise  with  and  help  them  the  better.  The  discussion  on 
the  drama  was  intended  to  do  something  in  that  direction,  and 
he  was  also  hopeful  that  the  claims  upon  the  Club  in  regard 
to  literature  and  all  else  bearing  upon  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  community  would  be  helped  forward.  For  the  rest,  the 
papers  read  ranged  over  the  widest  field  and  were  of  infinite 
variety,  including  ten  papers  on  humour  and  only  five  on 
travel.  That  was  a  decided  improvement.  The  number  of 
members  was  greater  than  it  had  ever  been,  and  the  fact  that 
the  younger  men  were  willing  to  read  papers  was  another 
gratifying  feature  of  the  Club. 

Mr.  George  Milner  was  re-elected  President,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Sutton,  Treasurer ;  and  Mr.  Credland,  Honorary  Secretary. 
The  only  changes  in  the  present  list  of  officers  are  that  Mr. 
Tinsley  Pratt  takes  the  place  of  Mr.  Walter  Butterworth,  who 
has  resigned,  as  joint  Librarian  with  Mr.  Thomas  Derby,  and 
the  election  of  Mr.  W.  V.  Burgess  as  a  member  of  the  Council 
in  succession  to  Mr.  Butterworth.  Only  the  required  number 
of  officers  and  members  of  the  Council  were  nominated,  and 
therefore  a  contested  election  was  avoided. 
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MONDAY,  APRIL  6,  1903. — Mr.  GEO.  MILNER  presided. 

With  the  customary  conversazione  the  forty-first  session  of 
the  Club  came  to  a  close.  A  small  but  interesting  exhibition 
of  pictures  and  sketches  had  been  arranged  for  the  occasion, 
but  the  large  gathering  of  members  and  friends  in  the  general 
club-room  at  the  Grand  Hotel  made  inspection  difficult  except 
to  those  who  attended  early  in  the  evening.  In  addition  to 
the  President  (Mr.  George  Milner)  there  were  contributions  to 
the  collection  from  Messrs.  Tom  Mostyn,  W.  Noel  Johnson, 
E.  E.  Minton,  L.  J.  Oppenheimer,  G.  Higenbottam,  William 
Dinsmore,  Albert  Nicholson,  and  Joel  Wainwright.  The 
musical,  dramatic,  and  literary  entertainment  was  furnished 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Wilcock  by  Misses  Lillie  Green- 
wood, Alice  Hughes,  Mr.  Campbell  (vocalists),  Misses  Harriett 
and  Lilly  Burrows  (violin),  Mr.  H.  S.  Greenwood  (piano),  and 
Messrs.  George  Campbell  and  E.  H.  Roe,  who  recited  several 
humorous  pieces.  Miss  Hughes  and  Mr.  Henry  Worrall  con- 
tributed to  the  programme  two  Shaksperean  scenes,  one  selected 
from  "  Henry  the  Fifth  "  and  the  other  from  "  As  You  Like  It." 
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During  the  evening   the   President   read  the   following   poem 
written  by  Mr.  William  Bagshaw,  a  member  of  the  Club:  — 

This  is  the  end  that  every  session  brings  : 
The  fire  is  out,  the  altar  bare  and  cold, 
The  temple  empty,  and  the  muses  quire 
Whose  vocal  worship  fanned  the  sacred  fire 
Have  all  departed  from  the  learned  fold. 
Around  his  form  the  aged  priest  now  flings 
His  flowing  mantle  and  sets  forth  to  scan 
The  rural  realms  and  homage  pay  to  Pan; 
Scenting  the  summer  on  the  west  wind's  wings. 
The  young  disciples  from  Minerva  turn 
And  of  sweet  Cytherea  quickly  learn ; 
With  Doric  ditties  drawn  from  oaten  reeds, 
They  pipe  the  pleasures  of  the  woods  and  meads, 
Sport  with  the  dryads  in  the  tangled  woods, 
And  chase  the  nymphs  by  Neptune's  hoary  floods; 
Or  scale  with  toil  the  mountains'  shaggy  crests 
To  seek  the  Oreads  lurking  on  their  breasts. 
The  worship  of  the  Muses  quite  forgot 
And  winter's  votive  joys  remembered  not, 
While  through  the  empty  fane  no  footstep  rings ; 
This  is  the  end  that  every  session  brings. 

The  PRESIDENT,  in  his  address,  after  touching  upon  the 
work  of  the  Club  during  the  past  session,  and  referring  to 
the  Public  Library  Jubilee  commemorated  in  the  city  last  week, 
said  it  was  worth  while  to  consider  now  we  had  got  our  public 
libraries,  after  fifty  years'  labour,  and  so  admirably  equipped, 
how  the  best  use  could  be  made  of  them  for  the  further  educa- 
tion of  the  studious  workman.  He  was  one  of  those  who  was 
present  at  the  meetings  which  inaugurated  the  Campfielcl 
Library  in  1852,  and  he  had  had  exceptional  opportunities  for 
noticing  the  progress  of  education,  especially  among  young 
men,  both  before  and  since  the  opening  of  that  library  and 
the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870.  Mr.  Milner  MI- 
gested  that  -what  remained  to  be  done  was,  first,  we  wanted 
more  complete  co-ordination  of  the  various  educational  forces 
— the  University,  Technological  School,  elementary  day  and 
evening  schools,  and  the  numerous  societies  having  for  their 
object  the  spread  of  education  in  all  its  branches.  By  co- 
ordination he  meant  that  there  should  be  mutual  recognition, 
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sympathy,  and  happiness,  and  above  all  mutual  knowledge 
amongst  us  of  the  particular  work  which  was  being  done. 
Secondly,  every  library  or  branch  library  should  be  regarded 
as  the  centre  of  an  educational  movement,  and  the  book 
collections  used  as  tools  for  carrying  forward  that  movement. 
It  was  not  books  alone  which  were  wanted,  but  men  to  teach 
people  how  to  read  and  what  to  read.  Carlyle  saw  this  clearly 
enough  when  he  said  that  we  had  professors  of  all  sorts,  but 
what  was  most  wanted  was;  the  Professor  of  Books.  In  order 
to  carry  out  this  we  must  have  lectures  given  in  the  libraries — 
not  popular  lectures  only  but  lectures  to  students  dealing  with 
separate  sections  of  the  library,  books  being  themselves  used 
in  illustration.  The  thing  was  to  find  the  men  who  could 
speak  to  young  readers  about  particular  sections  and  say, 
"  Those  are  the  books  which  you  ought  to  read,  and  you  should 
read  them  in  this  order  and  after  a  certain  fashion  so  that 
you  may  get  the  most  out  of  them."  If  this  were  done  people 
would  begin  to  perceive  that  a  library  was  not  merely  a  luxury 
or  a  place  where  one  might  spend  an  idle  hour,  or  from  which 
one  might  take  books  to  help  an  idle  hour  to  be  spent  else- 
where, but  a  place  where  education  might  be  formulated, 
assisted,  and  developed.  The  publication  from  time  to  time 
of  hand-lists  of  books  in  particular  departments  with  slight 
annotations  would  be  a  further  help  to  students.  These  might 
be  made  to  indicate  a  definite  course  of  reading  in  some  branch 
of  learning.  The  preparation  of  such  lists  need  not  be  a 
costly  matter.  He  was  also  strongly  in  favour  of  what  might 
be  called  "  the  open  shelf."  He  knew  there  was  difficulties 
in  the  way,  but  they  might  be  overcome.  The  advantage  to 
the  student  of  having  free  access  to  the  books  themselves,  of 
being  able  to  take  them  down,  estimate  their  contents,  and 
then  either  replace  them  or  take  them  home  for  careful  perusal 
would  be  immense.  Mr.  Milner  enforced  this  by  a  personal 
experience.  In  his  early  years  he  had  access  to  the  library 
of  the  Athenaeum.  Careful  supervision  was  exercised,  but  the 
shelves  were  open  to  all  readers.  The  library  even  then  was 
a  good  one,  and  few  pleasures  came  to  him  which  were  equal 
to  that  of  browsing  at  will  among  the  hundreds  of  famous 
books;  of  which  he  had  heard,  but  had  never  seen.  It  was  not 
only  a  pleasure,  but  an  education.  He  was  not  exaggerating 
when  he  said  that  he  could  remember  nothing  which  added 
so  much  to  his  knowledge  at  the  time  or  more  largely  deter- 
mined the  future  course  of  his  studies. 
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JAMES     JOHN     LAMBERT. 


The  sudden  death  of  Mr.  James  John  Lambert  on  Wednesday, 
October  1st,  1902,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-five 
years,  removes  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Man- 
chester City  Council.  A  Conservative  in  politics  and  by  pro- 
fession a  solicitor,  Mr.  Lambert  entered  the  City  Council  seven 
years  ago  as  a  representative  of  Oxford  Ward  in  succession 
to  Dr.  Henry  Simpson  who  resigned  the  seat.  Previous  to 
that  time  he  had  served  on  the  old  Withington  Local  Board, 
and  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  public  affairs  of  the 
Withington  district  in  which  he  resided.  On  becoming  a 
member  of  the  City  Council  Mr.  Lambert  at  once  threw  himself 
into~  the  work  with  characteristic  energy,  and  in  addition  to 
attending  zealously  to  his  duties  in  committee  he  became  a 
familiar  figure  in  the  Council  debates.  Fearless  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  views  he  remained  to  the  end  a  consistent  sup- 
porter of  the  now  defunct  culvert  scheme,  and  from  time  to 
time  criticised  the  bacteria  project  which  is  being  carried  out 
by  the  Rivers  Committee.  Mr.  Lambert's  legal  knowledge 
proved  of  great  value  to  his  colleagues  on  the  Parliamentary 
Sub-Committee,  and  such  was  the  ability  he  displayed  as  a 
member  of  the  Improvement  Committee  that  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  Deputy-Chairman  in  succession  to  Alderman 
Griffin  who  became  Chairman  on  the  resignation  of  Councillor 
Vaudrey.  He  attended  at  the  Town  Hall  on  Tuesday,  and 
the  news  of  his  sudden  death  came  as  a  great  shock  to  the 
members  of  the  Council  on  Wednesday.  Mr.  Lambert  was  a 
prominent  Freemason,  and  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
Manchester  Literary  Club. 
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The  Lord  Mayor,  alluding  to  the  event  at  Wednesday's  meet- 
ing in  proposing  a  vote  of  condolence  with  the  members  of 
Mr.  Lambert's  family  in  their  great  bereavement,  remarked 
that  the  devotion  of  Mr.  Lambert  to  the  labours  of  the  Council 
was  as  great  as  that  of  any  member  who  had  served  the 
citizens  in  that  capacity,  the  time  given  to  the  work  in  London 
being  remarkable.  Personally  his  relations  with  Mr.  Lambert 
had  been  of  the  most  agreeable  kind,  and  nothing  but  pleasant 
and  kindly  recollection  remained  of  Mr.  Lambert's  manner 
to  him  and  of  the  work  he  was  ever  ready  to  do  as  a  member 
of  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee.  To  this  tribute 
Alderman  Southern  added  that  Mr.  Lambert  brought  to  the 
Council  a  clear  and  penetrating  mind  added  to  which  was  the 
remarkable  power  of  lucid  expression  which  he  displayed  in 
discussion.  All  the  members  had  looked  forward  to  Mr. 
Lambert  taking  an  exceptionally  influential  position  among 
them  in  the  future. — Manchester  City  News. 


JAMES    ANDREW. 


Manchester  has  lost  a  useful  and  conscientious  public  servant 
in  Mr.  James  Andrew,  who  died  on  January  10th,  1903.  For 
eighteen  years  Mr.  Andrew  had  been  a  member  of  the  Town- 
ship Board  of  Guardians,  and  throughout  all  his  period  of 
service  he  gave  unstintedly  of  his  time  and  energies  to  the  work 
of  the  Board.  An  uncompromising  economist,  he  kept  a  watchful 
eye  on  the  expenditure  of  all  the  departments,  and  both  in 
committee  and  at  the  periodical  meetings  of  the  general  body  of 
members  took  up  the  attitude  of  the  candid  critic  and  fearlessly 
expressed  his  opinion.  Mr.  Andrew  had  also  something  to  say 
from  time  to  time  about  the  constantly  growing  budget  of  the 
Corporation,  and  protested  against  the  general  rate  being  de- 
scribed as  the  Poor-rate.  On  the  face  of  it  the  name  is  mislead- 
ing, as  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  amount  asked  for  goes 
in  relief  of  the  poor,  the  work  of  administration,  municipal  and 
educational  requirements  absorbing  the  remainder.  Mr. 
Andrew  was  Chairman  of  the  Crumpsall  Workhouse  Committee, 
and  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  township  schools  at  Swinton. 
Endowed  with  an  inquiring  mind,  his  energies  ranged  over  all 
the  other  branches  of  the  Board's  work,  thus  making  him  the 
master  of  the  various  details.  When  roused  on  any  subject 
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Mr.  Andrew  expressed  himself  plainly  and  with  emphasis,  a 
peculiar  shrug  of  the  shoulders  forming  one  of  his  personal 
characteristics.  He  served  the  Board  as  its  representative  on 
the  Committee  of  the  Barnes  Samaritan  Charity,  and  here  also 
Mr.  Andrew  did  excellent  work.  In  the  nourishing  years  of 
the  old  Manchester  Mechanics'  Institution,  the  predecessor  of 
the  present  Municipal  Technological  School  in  Whitworth 
Street,  he  had  a  seat  on  the  Board  of  Directors.  A  Liberal 
and  a  Congregationalist,  Mr.  Andrew  was  also  a  Freemason, 
and  had  been  a  member  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  since 
1879.  He  died  at  his  residence,  Whalley  Range,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-seven  years. — Manchester  City  News. 


ROBERT     FALKNER. 


A  widespread  feeling  of  regret  was  caused  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  sudden  death  in  the  prime  of  life,  on  Friday, 
February  13th,  1893,  of  Mr.  Robert  Falkner,  of  Brooklands, 
the  head  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  George  Falkner  and  Sons,  of 
Deansgate,  Manchester.  About  one  o'clock,  having  exchanged 
a  few  cheerful  words  with  one  of  his  brothers  and  partners  in 
one  of  the  offices  in  Deansgate,  he  passed  into  his  own  room, 
looking  to  all  appearance  in  excellent  health  and  spirits. 
Immediately  afterwards  the  noise  of  a  fall  was  heard,  the 
roon\  was  entered,  and  he  was  found  dead  on  the  floor.  His 
death  was  ascertained  to  have  been  caused  by  failure  of  the 
heart.  He  was  in  his  fifty-fourth  year. 

Mr.  Falkner,  active  himself  in  many  public  affairs  and 
intellectual  pursuits,  was  an  interesting  connecting  link  with 
the  past  of  Manchester  life  as  the  son  of  one  who  was  influential 
in  much  the  same  way.  His  father,  George  Falkner,  was  a 
native  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  born  in  1817,  and  in  1841 
came  to  Manchester  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  George  Bradshaw, 
the  originator  of  the  world  famous  railway  gifide,  in  what 
capacity  is  not  precisely  known.  But  in  the  May  of  the  saiii<- 
year  appeared  the  first  number  of  Bradshaw's  Manchester 
Journal  with  George  Falkner  as  editor,  a  position  he  continued 
to  fill  during  the  three  years'  existence  of  the  periodical. 
Subsequently  he  started  as  a  printer  on  his  own  account,  and 
established  the  business  which  is  now  carried  on  by  his  sons. 
George  Falkner  associated  with  all  the  men  of  letters  and 
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artists  from  the  middle  of  the  century  onwards;  he  was  on 
the  first  committee  of  the  Brazenose  Club  elected  in  1869,  and 
an  early  member  of  the  Literary  Club ;  wrote  three  or  four 
books  of  considerable  merit,  and  was  the  originator  of  the 
proposal  for  the  purchase  of  the  Royal  Institution  by  the 
Corporation. 

Robert,  his  second  son,  was  bo>rn  in  the  Crescent,  Salford, 
and  was  educated  at  the  Chorlton  High  School,  then,  we 
believe,  under  the  principalship  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Hodgson.  The 
earlier  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Old  Trafford ;  then  he 
removed  to  Sale  and  Ashton-on-Mersey,  and  subsequently  to 
Brooklands,  in  the  affairs  of  which  district  he  took  an  active 
interest.  Following  his  father's  business  he  has  successfully 
striven  (in  conjunction  with  his  brothers)  to  maintain  the 
high  standards  of  the  art  of  printing  in  its  several  branches, 
and  had,  amongst  other  subsidiary  advantages  as  a  publisher, 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  lithography,  map-making,  armorial 
insignia,  and  the  innumerable  devices  and  designs  that  pertain 
to  heraldry. 

It  is  only  recently  that  Mr.  Falkner  joined  the  literary 
ranks  as  an  avowed  author.  His  earliest  contributions  to  our 
own  columns  appear  to  have  been  three  articles  on  "  Vanished 
Deansgate,"  at  the  end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May,  1897, 
in  which  he  traced  the  history  of  that  ancient  thoroughfare 
from  Roman  days,  and  ended  with  an  account  of  "  the  changes 
of  the  last  fifty  years."  These  articles  were  followed  in  April, 
1898,  by  a  description  of  the  condition  of  Manchester  before 
1845,  apropos  of  the  then  contemplated  demolition  of  the 
Concert  Hall,  and  a  companion  chapter  (December  31)  to  the 
one  on  "  Vanished  Deansgate "  on  "  Vanishing  Shudehill." 
These  essays  are  indicative  of  one  of  his  favourite  studies, 
the  antiquities  of  Manchester,  which  he  pursued  with  ever- 
increasing  industry  in  subsequent  years,  and  in  connection 
with  which  he  made  many  sacrifices  of  time  and  money.  Wit- 
ness his  series  of  illustrated  booklets  on  the  Roman  altar 
found  in  1612  at  Castlefield,  the  manuals  and  guides  to  the 
Cathedral  and  Chetham's  Hospital,  the  history  of  Hanging 
Bridge,  and  the  plan  and  description  of  Manchester  taken 
about  1650,  and  other  cognate  subjects.  He  was  the  tireless 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  unsuccessful  but  energetic  attempt 
for  the  acquisition  by  the  town  of  Hanging  Bridge;  and  his 
latest  enterprise,  completed  only  three  or  four  months  ago, 
was  his  courageous  and  costly  reproduction  of  the  elaborate 
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Plan  of  Manchester,  drawn,  engraved,  and  published  by 
William  Green,  the  artist,  rather  more  than  a  century  ago. 
Nor,  among  the  modern  undertakings,  should  mention  be 
omitted  of  the  fine  "  Pictorial  Record  of  the  Jubilee  Exhibition 
of  1887." 

The  antiquarian  essays  show  one  side  of  Mr.  Falkner's 
nature.  They  have  the  merit  not  usually  ascribed  to  such 
productions  or  found  among  them  by  the  general  reader — 
of  being  not  of  the  dry-as-dust  kind,  but  alive  with  the 
deep  interest  which  the  writer  felt  himself  and  could  often 
inspire  in  others.  Moreover,  they  furnished  a  rather  remark- 
able contrast  to  his  other  contributions — those  ordinarily  placed 
under  the  heading  of  "  Tour  and  Travel " — descriptive  sketches 
of  scenes  visited  in  various  parts  of  England  and  Wales, 
Shrewsbury  and  Uriconium,  Beaumaris,  Criccieth,  Pwllhelir 
Llandudno,  or  Oxford  in  the  vacation  between  terms.  About 
all  these  papers  there  is  an  originality  of  observation,  a  fresh, 
breezy,  unconventional  feeling,  an  intellectual  refinement,  and 
occasionally  an  imaginative  thought  and  an  eloquence  of  ex- 
pression which  must  have  astonished  those  who  knew  the  writer 
in  their  discourse  with  him  in  the  ordinary  work-a-day  world. 
It  is  stated  that  he  was  not  an  infrequent  writer  for  Punch; 
it  is  certain  that  he  was  a  contributor  of  amusing  anecdotes 
and  jeux  d'esprit  which  furnished  welcome  material  for  the 
pencils  of  the  late  Charles  Keene  and  Mr.  Raven  Hill. 

Mr.  Falkner  was  eminently  popular  in  all  the  social  rela- 
tions of  life,  of  a  goodly  presence,  and  sunny  and  genial  in 
disposition.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Literary  Club  (in 
succession  as  it  were  to  his  father,  who  joined  the  Club  in 
1872) ;  of  the  Arts  Club,  and  of  the  local  Antiquarian  Society ; 
he  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Sale  Amateur  Dramatic  Club ;  and 
held  successively  the  offices  of  sidesman,  warden,  and  lay 
representative  of  the  Church  of  St.  John's,  Brooklands,  from 
1891  to  the  time  of  his  death.  One  series  of  incidents  in  his 
career  of  a  curious  character  again  associates  him  with  his 
father.  In  connection  with  the  annual  picture  and  fireworks 
at  Belle  Vue,  the  Jennison  family  have  had  from  the  start 
a  press  dinner  a  week  before  the  event.  It  is  a  strictly  exclu- 
sive affair,  the  Jennisons  themselves,  the  scenic  artists,  the 
writers  for  the  Manchester  daily  press  and  the  City  Tr/r.s-,  and 
Mr.  George  Falkner  in  the  first  instance,  and  since  his  death 
Mr.  Robert  Falkner,  being  the  only  diners.  A  riirid  Medo- 
Persian  law,  we  believe,  has  allowed  no  exception  to  the  rule 
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during  the  entire  existence  of  this  peculiar  banquet.  The 
first  picture  at  Belle  Vue  was  shown  in  1852.  For  exactly 
half  a  century  the  dinner  has  been  given.  Mr.  George  Falkner 
was  invited  as  the  writer  of  the  description  of  the  picture  and 
of  the  historical  event  embodied  in  it ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Falkner, 
succeeding  to  his  father,  has  written  the  story  since.  As  a 
link  and  association  the  incident  is  rare  and  probably  unique, 
and  Mr.  Robert  Falkner,  though  he  kept  it  almost  entirely  to 
himself,  very  likely  regarded  it  as  among  his  most  cherished 
memories. — Manchester  City  News. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Manchester  City  News." 

Sir, — In  your  extremely  interesting  notice  in  last  week's 
City  News  of  the  career  of  my  late  old  friend  and  former 
schoolfellow,  Robert  Falkner,  there  is  one  little  inaccuracy 
which  he  himself,  were  he  still  with  us,  would  only  be  too  ready 
to  see  put  right.  It  is  in  his  connection  with  Chorlton  High 
School,  of  which  you  say,  "  then,  we  believe,  under  the  principal- 
ship  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Hodgson."  May  I  draw  your  attention  as 
a  very  old  Chorlton  High  School  pupil,  older  still  than  Robert 
Falkner,  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Hodgson  had  retired  some  time 
before  either  I  or  the  brothers  Falkner  joined  the  school,  which 
for  some  years  before  and  for  many  years  afterwards  was 
under  the  able  principalship  of  Mr.  John  Kendal,  beloved  and 
respected  by  a  long  roll  of  scholars,  and  who  brought  the 
school,  by  his  tact  and  able  management  as  headmaster,  and 
his  judicious  selection  of  assistant  masters,  to  a  high  state 
of  efficiency. 

I  will  just  refer  to  a  little  reminiscence  in  connection  with 
Chorlton  High  School  and  Robert  Falkner.  A  year  or  two 
ago,  at  one  of  the  annual  Shaksperean  addresses  at  the  Man- 
chester Arts  Club  in  Albert  Square,  I  recognised  an  old 
Chorlton  High  School  fellow,  and  sat  down  in  the  interval  to 
have  a  chat  with  him.  During  our  conversation  Robert 
Falkner  saw  us.  Coming  up  to  where  we  were  sitting,  and 
with  that  honest  smiling  face  of  his,  and  putting  a  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  each  of  us,  he  said,  "  Fancy,  after  all  these  years, 
three  old  Chorlton  High  boys  meeting  here  to-night,"  and  then 
he  joined  us  in  our  talks  of  old  school  times  and  John  Kendal. 

A.  T.  FORREST. 
23,  Parkfield,  Moss  Side. 
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BENJAMIN  ROBINSON. 


Alderman  Benjamin  Robinson,  of  Salford,  died  at  Bolton-le- 
Sands  on  Monday,  April  27th,  1903.  About  twelve  months 
ago  he  lost  his  wife,  and  a  few  months  ago  his  eldest  son. 
These  bereavements  greatly  affected  him,  and  his  health  had 
been  slowly  failing,  but  the  end  came  unexpectedly. 

Born  seventy-two  years  ago,  he  was  the  son  of  Mr.  William 
Robinson,  of  Kellett,  Lancaster,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Bolton-le-Sands  Grammar  School.  When  sixteen  years  of  age 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  chemist  and  druggist.  Going  to 
London  a  few  years  later  he  passed  the  examinations  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  obtained  a  good  position  in  one 
of  the  principal  houses  of  the  Metropolis.  In  1855  he  returned 
to  his  native  county,  and  subsequently  opened  a  retail  drug 
business  on  his  own  account  in  Pendleton.  His  affairs  pros- 
pered, and  he  ultimately  became  a  manufacturing  chemist. 
In  the  public  affairs  of  the  borough  Alderman  Robinson  took 
an  active  interest.  For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Salford  Board  of  Guardians,  and  at  one  time  Chairman  of 
that  body.  In  1885  he  was  elected  to  the  Town  Council  as  a 
representative  of  the  Seedley  Ward,  and  four  years  later 
became  Mayor,  an  office  which  he  held  for  two  years.  He  was 
also  for  some  years  a  member  of  the  School  Board.  In  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  he  was  a  firm  believer,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  subscribers  to  the  Parliamentary  Fund  which  was 
opened x  to  defray  the  cost  of  promoting  the  Bill.  A  hard- 
working member  of  many  of  the  Corporation  committees;,  he 
took  a  special  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Technical  Instruction 
Committee,  of  which  he  was  the  Chairman.  Although  not  a 
frequent  speaker  in  the  Council  debates,  his  remarks  were 
characterised  by  good  sense,  sincerity,  and  tolerance,  and  his 
courteous  manner  always  gained  for  him  a  patient  hearing. 
Alderman  Robinson  was  a  Conservative  and  a  Churchman,  and 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  from 
1896. — Manchester  City  News. 


THOMAS     READ     WILKINSON. 


We  much  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  T.  R.  Wilkin- 
son, at  his  home  at  Knutsford,  on  June  llth,  1903. 

Thomas  Read  Wilkinson  was  born  in  Duke  Street,  Chorlton- 
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on-Medlock,  on  March  13th,  1826,  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas 
Wilkinson,  printer,  and  of  Elizabeth  Gibbons.  He  went  to 
Pownall's  School,  a  day  school,  where  little  more  was  taught 
than  the  three  R's,  and  in  1839,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  was 
set  to  work  as  a  compositor  in  his  father's  printing  office, 
where  he  remained  until  1841,  when  he  became  a  clerk  in  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  founded  in  1836,  and  then 
under  the  management  of  Paul  Moon  James.  To  the  Man- 
chester and  Salford  (now  Williams  Deacon's)  Bank  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son gave  the  service  of  his  working  life.  In  1850  he  became 
accountant,  in  1851  cashier,  and  in  the  early  sixties  sub- 
manager  under  William  Langton.  In  1875,  on  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Wilkinson  became  general  manager  of  the 
bank,  from  which  post  he  retired  in  1891,  after  a  continuous 
service  in  the  office  of  fifty  years.  During  the  years  of  his 
management  Mr.  Wilkinson's  judgment,  boldness,  and  decision 
earned  him  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  business  com- 
munity. He  was  never  afraid  of  a  large  transaction.  Once, 
when  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  approached  him  for  assistance 
in  floating  a  loan  of  a  million,  he  declined  to  take  a  mere 
fraction  of  the  loan  and  insisted  that  he  should  take  all  or 
none.  In  making  advances  he  relied  more  on  his  judgment 
of  the  personal  character  and  energy  of  his  customers  than 
upon  the  formal  security  which  they  could  offer,  and  to  his 
sound  instinct  in  this  matter  not  a  few  Manchester  merchants 
and  manufacturers  are  indebted.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  decentralisation  of  banking  by  means  of  local  branches, 
of  which  he  instituted  a  large  number,  and  he  developed  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Bank  by  the  purchase  of  or  amalgama- 
tion with  other  banks.  The  business  of  Heywood's  Bank  was 
taken  over,  on  his  suggestion,  during  the  management  of  his 
predecessor,  and  he  himself  acquired  for  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  Bank  the  businesses  of  Hardcastle,  Cross  and  Co.,  of 
Bolton,  and  of  Fenton's  Bank  at  Rochdale,  and  finally  nego- 
tiated an  amalgamation  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank 
with  the  London  house  of  Messrs.  Williams,  Deacon  and  Co. 
During  the  crisis  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  the  City  of 
Glasgow  Bank  Mr.  Wilkinson's  coolness  and  judgment  con- 
tributed largely  to  prevent  disaster  in  South  Lancashire,  for 
he  insisted  that  the  strong  banks  should  help  the  weak  ones 
until  the  crisis  was  over,  so  that  there  should  be  no  case  of 
closing  doors,  such  as  would  have  caused  a  panic  beyond 
control.  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  a  Vice-President  of  the  London 
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Institute  of  Bankers,  of  the  Manchester  and  District  Institute 
of  Bankers,  and  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Association 
of  English  Country  Bankers.  He  was  also  for  many  years 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Trade. 

Throughout  his  career  Mr.  Wilkinson  regarded  business  not 
as  an  aid  but  as  a  means.  He  worked  hard  in  order  to  live 
and  to  make  his  life,  worth  living.  In  the  period  between 
1839  and  1841  his  father  printed  for  the  theatres,  and  the 
young  compositor  made  the  most  of  the  many  chances  he  had 
of  access  to  the  playhouses,  especially  to  the  old  Theatre 
Royal,  which  was  burnt  down  in  1844.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  a  taste  for  literature,  but  it  was  repressed  for  a  time  by  a 
Puritan  mother,  and  when  the  printing  press  was  exchanged 
for  the  bank  desk  the  theatre  as  occupation  of  spare  time 
gave  place  to  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  with  lessons  in  French 
and  elocution  and  lectures  by  Sturgeon  on  electricity  and  by 
Rymer  Jones  on  palaeontology.  Two  or  three  fellow-clerks  in 
the  bank  were  kindred  spirits — James  Cannan,  John  Shuttle- 
worth,  and  Joseph  Roberts, — and  a  good  deal  of  study  was 
combined  with  occasional  theatre-going.  The  rage  for  athletics 
had  not  yet  set  in,  but  the  group  of  clerks  of  which  Wilkinson 
was  the  centre  thought  the  needful  part  of  an  Englishman's 
education  was  to  know  his  own  country,  and  that  the  best  way 
to  acquire  that  knowledge  was  by  walking  tours.  He  was  a 
good  walker,  and  after  business  hours  it  was  not  rare  for  him 
to  set  off  and  walk  to  Rostherne  or  even  to  Buxton.  Thus  as  a 
young  man  Mr.  Wilkinson  laid  the  foundations  of  such  a 
liberal  education  as  few  men  with  so  little  schooling  have 
acquired,  cultivating  a  taste  for  the  best  literature,  for  scenery, 
and  for  art,  and  an  interest  in  public  affairs,  all  of  which 
were  to  continue  to  grow  during  a  long  life.  In  1850  Wilkin- 
son married  Emma,  the  youngest  daughter  of  John  Wolfenden, 
an  engraver  on  copper  for  calico  printing.  During  the  follow- 
ing years,  while  a  large  family  was  growing  up  and  the  work 
and  the  responsibility  at  the  bank  were  ever  increasing, 
Wilkinson's  extra-business  energies  were  devoted  partly  to  self- 
education  and  partly  to  public  affairs.  He  was  for  some  time 
an  evening  student  at  Owens  College,  attending  Principal 
Scott's  lectures  on  English  literature,  and  corresponding 
occasionally  with  Francis  Newman,  whose  acquaintance  he 
had  made  in  1844,  and  with  whom  he  continued  on  intimate 
terms  until  the  elder  man's  death. 
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A  Radical  by  family  tradition  and  early  association,  Mr. 
Wilkinson  was  a  convinced  adherent  of  Cobden  and  Bright, 
voting  for  Bright  and  Gibson  in  1857,  when  they  lost  their 
seats  for  Manchester.  In  1856  he  contributed  to  a  volume 
entitled  "  Manchester  Papers "  an  essay  on  "  Destitute  and 
Criminal  Juveniles,"  in  which  he  explored  the  condition  of 
the  children  of  the  working  and  poorer  classes  of  Manchester, 
showing  that  there  were  in  the  borough  no  fewer  than  30,000 
children  of  school  age  not  attending  school  and  not  at  work. 
In  1861  he  read  before  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
a  paper  on  "  The  Traffic  in  Intoxicating  Drinks,"  a  plain  state- 
ment showing  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  increase  of  public- 
houses,  and  suggested  active  remedies,  with  a  strong  inclina- 
tion towards  prohibition.  In  1868  he  read  at  the  Manchester 
Statistical  Society  a  "  Report  upon  the  Educational  and  other 
Conditions  of  a  District  at  Gaythorn  and  Knot  Mill,  Man- 
chester, visited  in  January,  1868,  with  observations  suggested 
by  the  visitation  " — an  anticipation,  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  the 
work  recently  done  by  Messrs.  Booth  and  Rowntree.  He  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Education  Aid  Society,  and  served 
on  the  Managing  Committees  of  the  Free  School  in  Jackson's 
Row,  the  Lancastrian  School,  and  the  Peter  Street  Sweden- 
borgian  School.  In  the  central  years  of  his  life  he  was  a 
keen  politician.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League,  and  a  keen  advocate  of  compulsory  education.  He 
early  took  a  close  interest  in  American  affairs,  and  in  1862 
took  the  initiative  in  the  formation  of  the  Union  and  Emancipa- 
tion Society,  of  which  the  object  was  to  enlighten  the  people 
of  Lancashire  on  the  true  meaning  of  the  conflict  then  begin- 
ning between  the  United  States  Government  and  the  slave- 
holding  interest.  The  Continental  wars  of  1866  and  1870 
were  followed  with  the  same  interest  as  the  American  Civil 
War,  and  Mr.  Wilkinson  in  late  years  was  fond  of  telling 
how  on  the  morning  when  the  papers  brought  the  account  of 
the  first  German  victory,  Newman,  then  staying  in  the  house, 
took  a  map  and,  foretelling  the  result  of  the  war,  drew  a  line 
showing  correctly  at  that  early  date  what  the  Germans  would 
annex  as  the  condition  of  peace.  At  the  General  Election  of 
1880  Mr.  Wilkinson  acted  as;  treasurer  for  the  Liberal  party 
in  Manchester  and  raised  no  less  than  £10,000  for  the  election 
expenses.  His  public  interests  were  by  no  means  confined  to 
politics,  in  which  after  1880  he  took  less  part.  He  had  been 
actively  interested  in  the  early  co-operative  societies:,  and 
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followed  with  interest  the  work  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution. 
He  was  for  some  years  a  director  of  the  Manchester  Athenaeum, 
and  for  many  years  the  treasurer  of  the  Portico  Library,  of 
which  he  revised  the  catalogue.  He  was  also  for  many  years 
a  constant  attender  of  the  meetings  of  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society.  His  favourite  society  was,  however, 
the  Manchester  Statistical,  of  which  he  was  President  in  1875, 
1876,  and  1877,  during  which  period  he  presented  the  Society 
with  an  index  to  its  Transactions.  His  position  as  a  banker 
enabled  Mr.  Wilkinson  to  collect  money  for  public  and 
philanthropic  purposes,  and  he  was  always  ready  to  take 
trouble  in  this  way.  Thus  he  originated  and  carried  out  the 
project  for  founding  a  Fellowship  at  Owens  College  in  memory 
of  William  Langton ;  he  was  the  treasurer  of  the  Birch 
Orphanage,  afterwards  given  to  the  Strangeways  Refuge;  he 
raised  subscriptions  for  Alexander  Ireland  and  Henry  Dunck- 
ley,  who  had  been  champions  of  the  Liberal  cause.  He  also 
collected  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  pictures  for  the  Manchester 
Art  Gallery,  and  was  for  years  a  member  of  the  Manchester 
Corporation  Art  Gallery  Committee  and  at  one  time  President 
of  the  Manchester  Royal  Institution.  Mr.  Wilkinson  took  a 
keen  interest  in  the  Manchester  Free  Library,  and  purchased 
and  presented  to  it  the  Alexander  Ireland  collection  of  books 
relating  to  the  Lambs,  Hazlitt,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Emerson. 
This  was  only  one  of  many  benefactions. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  was  an  original  member  both  of  the  Brazenose 
Club  and  of  the  Arts  Club,  and  was  both  a  friend  of  Manchester 
artists  and  a  buyer  of  their  pictures.  Travelling  and  particu- 
larly walking  tours  were,  from  an  early  age,  his  favourite 
form  of  holiday  recreation,  and  he  had  the  habit  of  jotting 
down  his  impressions  and  putting  them  into  some  kind  of 
literary  shape.  Many  of  these  compositions  were  published, 
from  1859  to  1889,  in  book  form  or  in  the  columns  of  the 
Manchester  City  News  and  the  Manchester  Examiner.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  few,  if  any,  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's  Manchester 
contemporaries  saw  so  much  of  the  world  or  saw  it  as  well 
as  he  did. 

There  were  four  sons  and  four  daughters  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's 
first  marriage,  of  whom  three  sons  and  three  daughters  survive 
him.  In  the  winter  of  1878-9  the  mother  of  these  children  died 
suddenly.  The  marriage  had  been  a  most  happy  one,  and  the 
blow  was  severe.  In  1885  he  married  Mrs.  Westendarp,  the  widow 
of  a  German  Mexican  merchant,  and  this  second  union  was  also 
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extremely  happy.  After  his  retirement  from  the  bank  Mr. 
Wilkinson  lived  at  Knutsford.  Here  he  was  surrounded  by 
the  books  and  pictures  which  he  had  gradually  collected,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  interests  which  had  occupied  his  earlier 
times  of  leisure.  He  was  always  a  man  of  many  friends,  and 
among  those  of  his  early  years  were  several  well-known  Man- 
chester figures — J.  W.  Smith,  Joseph  Broome,  William  Johnson 
(his  brother-in-law),  and  E.  W.  Phibbs.  Many  of  his  'contem- 
poraries as  clerks  became  life-long  friends,  among  them  John 
Shuttleworth,  Cannan,  Walter  Smith,  and  Sir  John  Maclure. 
Of  the  men  older  than  himself  there  were  few  whom  he  more 
loved  and  admired  than  William  Langton,  a  fine  character 
and  a  fine  scholar. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  continued  to  be  a  constant  play-goer  until 
his  deafness  made  it  impossible  to  follow  the  performances. 
He  well  remembered  Macready,  Charles  Kean,  and  Adelaide 
Keinble.  The  career  of  Helen  Faucit  he  followed  from  its 
beginning  to  its  end,  for  he  was  present  when  that  great 
actress  made  her  last  appearance  as  Rosalind  at  the  Theatre 
Royal.  He  entertained  Salvini  when  Salvini  visited  Man- 
chester, and  he  presented  an  address  to  Adelaide  Ristori  when 
she  paid  her  last  visit  here.  He  was  intimate  at  different 
periods  with  Charles  Calvert  and  John  Toole.  Another  friend 
for  many  years  was  the  artist  William  Hull,  of  whose  drawings 
he  had  a  large  collection.  At  the  Literary  Club  the  essential 
figure  for  many  years  was  Edwin  Waugh,  whose  acquaintance 
he  had  made  when  Waugh  was  assistant  secretary  to  the  Lan- 
cashire Public  School  Association.  Waugh  was  a  constant 
visitor  at  Mr.  Wilkinson's  former  residence  in  the  Polygon  at 
Ardwick,  perhaps  the  last  house  in  which  the  Lancashire  poet 
sang  his  own  songs.  In  1888  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  the  special 
guest  of  the  Literary  Club  at  a  Christmas  symposium.  On 
that  occasion  Waugh  responded  for  the  writers  of  Lancashire, 
and  in  concluding  his  speech  he  said:  — 

"  I  cannot  allow  the  occasion  to  go  by  without  a  word  about 
my  old  friend,  Mr.  T.  R.  Wilkinson,  who  is  the  guest  of  the 
evening.  I  have  known  him  now  for  forty  years,  and  I  must 
say  that  as  time  has  flown  by  he  has  grown  more  and  more 
upon  my  affections.  It  is  not  alone  that  he  is  a  man  of  clear 
intellect  and  rare  business  ability ;  it  is  not  alone  that  he  is  a 
man  of  kindly  nature  and  wide  sympathies ;  but  that  it  is  the 
frequent  habit  of  his  mind  to  soar  above  the  surrounding 
show  of  things  and  to  consider  himself,  in  relation  to  the 
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universal  scheme,  as  one  small  part  in  '  being's  ceaseless  flow.' " 
— Manchester  Guardian. 


We  deeply  regret  to  record  the  death  after  a  brief  illness 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Read  Wilkinson,  who  for  a  long  series  of  years 
has  been  intimately  and  prominently  associated  with  the 
public,  social,  and  business  life  of  the  city.  Mr.  Wilkinson 
passed  away  on  Thursday  at  his  residence,  Vale  Bank,  Knuts- 
ford.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wilkinson,  founder 
of  the  well-known  Guttenberg  Printing  Works  at  Pendleton, 
and  was  born  in  Duke  Street,  Chorlton-on-Medlock,  in  March, 
1826.  After  what  he  himself  once  described  as  a  simple 
elementary  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  and  arithmetic, 
Mr.  Wilkinson  began  to  work  as  a  compositor  in  his  father's 
establishment  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  In  1841  he  became  a 
clerk  in  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank;  and  successively 
rose  to  the  positions  of  accountant,  sub-manager,  and  finally 
on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  William  Langton  in  1875,  became 
general  manager.  From  this  position  Mr.  Wilkinson  retired 
in  1891  after  a  continuous  service  of  fifty  years.  In  the 
development  and  extensions  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
bank  Mr.  Wilkinson  took  an  energetic  part,  and  during  the 
years  of  his  management  his  judgment,  boldness,  and 
decision  won  for  him  a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  business 
community. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  was  a  Vice-President  of  the  London  Institute 
of  Bankers  and  of  the  Manchester  and  District  Institute  of 
Bankers,  and  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Association  of 
English  Bankers.  For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Trade,  and  treasurer  of  the  Portico  Library  in  Mosley 
Street.  For  three  years  in  the  seventies  he  filled  the  office 
of  President  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  frequently 
contributing  to  its  transactions,  and  he  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Brazenose  and  Arts  Clubs.  The  City  Art 
Gallery  had  in  Mr.  Wilkinson  a  generous  patron,  and  he 
collected  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  pictures  for  the  permanent 
collection.  A  Governor  of  the  Royal  Manchester  Institution, 
and  at  one  time  the  President,  he  had  much  to  do  with  the 
transference  of  the  Art  Gallery  in  Mosley  Street  to  the  Cor- 
poration. Himself  a  scholarly  writer  and  a  man  of  wide  and 
varied  reading,  Mr.  Wilkinson  had  a  deep  affection  for  book- 
men and  books,  and  the  gift  to  the  Central  Public  Library  in 
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King  Street  of  the  Alexander  Ireland  collection  of  books  by 
or  relating  to  Charles  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Leigh  Hunt,  and 
Emerson,  is  but  one  instance  of  many  of  his  public  benefactions. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  from  1877 
to  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  1888  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  the  guest  of  his  fellow-members 
of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  at  their  Christmas  supper. 
Speaking  of  him  on  that  occasion,  Mr.  George  Milner,  the 
President,  said  that  having  known  Mr.  Wilkinson  for  many 
years  he  had  been  always  struck  by  bis  many-sidedness  and  his 
ability  to  take  up  and  deal  with  all  sorts  of  subjects.  "  You 
never  know  what  he  will  do,"  said  Mr.  Milner.  "  He  is  a 
man  of  a  ready  and  forward-reaching  intellect,  quick-witted, 
nimble  and  ardent  in  all  his  sympathies.  Few  movements  in 
Manchester — literary,  scientific,  or  humane — have  failed  to 
interest  him  and  to  gain  his  help.  In  this  connection  I  have 
heard  him  spoken  of  as  the  universal  treasurer." 

Mr.  Wilkinson  spoke  on  that  occasion  of  the  Manchester  of 
sixty  years  ago,  and  his  career  as  an  evening  student,  first  at 
the  old  Mechanics'  Institution,  and  later  at  the  Owens  College. 
A  lover  of  the  playhouse  from  childhood,  Mr.  Wilkinson  was 
frequent  in  his  attendance  at  the  old  Queen's  Theatre  in 
Spring  Gardens  and  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Fountain  Street, 
and  he  told  many  good  stories  of  the  actors  of  those  early 
days.  In  politics  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  a  Radical,  and  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Cobden  and  Bright.  His  occasional  articles  in 
the  columns  of  our  journal  descriptive  of  the  rambles  in  the 
country  both  at  home  and  Abroad  were  delightful  and  inform- 
ing. But  of  his  literary  work  generally  and  some  other 
aspects  of  his  character  we  hope  to  write  at  more  leisure 
hereafter.  The  funeral  is  to  take  place  at  Brook  Street  Chapel, 
Knutsford,  on  Monday  afternoon. 


The  gathering  which  took  place  on  Monday  at  the  Unitarian 
Chapel  in  Brook  Street,  Knutsford,  at  the  funeral  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Read  Wilkinson,  was  an  eloquent  tribute  of  affection 
and  regard  for  one  who,  over  a  long  period,  had  rendered 
priceless  services  to  the  business  and  public  life  of  the  city. 
He  had  identified  himself  closely  and  actively  with  innumerable 
public  and  private  institutions,  and  each  of  these  had  its 
representatives  at  his  obsequies.  In  addition,  friends  were 
present  from  the  city  and  distant  parts  of  the  country.  For 
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the  occasion  a  memorial  leaflet  had  been  printed  containing 
the  words  of  two  hymns,  Newman's  "  Lead,  Kindly  Light," 
and  Faber's  "  Hark !  hark,  my  soul,"  which  were  sung  in  the 
chapel.  The  accompanying  inscription  read :  "  In  memory 
of  Thomas  Read  Wilkinson.  March  13th,  1826;  June  llth, 
1903."  The  service  in  the  chapel  and  at  the  graveside  was 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  George  A.  Payne,  who  in  the  course  of 
it  delivered  the  following  address: — 

"  We  cannot  pass  on  from  this  simple  service  to  the  last 
rites  without  expressing  a  few  words  of  affectionate  remem- 
brance. It  would  be  altogether  out  of  place  were  we  to 
attempt  to  sketch  even  in  briefest  outline  the  active  life  of 
one  whom  most  of  us  counted  a  friend.  It  was,  above  all  else, 
marked  by  strenuousness  and  thoroughness.  In  his  more 
than  sixty-one  years'  connection  with  what  is  now  called  the 
Williams  Deacon's  Bank  this  characteristic  was  most  marked; 
but  what  endeared  him  to  all,  whether  in  business  or  private 
life,  was  his  humanity.  His  kindly  genial  sympathy  was  ever 
ready  to  be  called  forth.  His  was  a  sunny  nature.  He  was 
noble  and  generous-hearted.  His  life  was  absolutely  unselfish, 
for  wherever  there  was  anyone  he  could  assist,  any  cause  he 
could  help  on,  it  was  his  greatest  pleasure  and  privilege  to 
come  forward  with  liberal  support.  And  all  that  he  did  was 
done  modestly  and  unostentatiously.  What  a  glorious  record 
of  faithful  service  has  he  left  behind !  He  will  be  greatly 
missed  in  the  public  life  of  Manchester,  for  there  scarcely  was 
an  institution,  whether  literary,  artistic,  scientific,  philan- 
thropic, with  which  he  was  not  intimately  connected.  He  will 
be  missed  here,  for  he  generously  responded  to  all  appeals  for 
assistance.  Since  he  has  lived  among  us  in  this  quiet  retreat 
he  has  continued  to  maintain  his  interest  in  all  the  societies 
in  which  he  once  actively  worked  in  Manchester.  He  felt  his 
affliction  [deafness]  most  keenly,  but  he  had  his  compensating 
pleasures.  The  joys  of  reflection  in  these  later  years  were 
his.  He  lived  again  the  stirring  scenes  of  his  busy  life,  fought 
over  again  the  old  battles.  He  was  at  home  among  his  beloved 
books,  and  not  only  kept  in  touch  with  current  literature,  but 
read  again  with  great  enjoyment  the  old  masterpieces,  found 
new  truths  in  the  plays  of  Shakspere,  and  endeared  himself 
to  old  and  young  by  his  kindly  genial  nature.  Our  sympathy 
goes  out  at  this  time  to  his  family  and  his  large  circle  of 
personal  friends,  who  had  for  him  a  deep  affection,  and  while 
we  sorrow  in  his  loss,  we  feel  grateful  to  God  that  He  has  given 
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rest  to  the  weary  pilgrim.  For  a  long  time  he  had  felt  that, 
as  his  friends  Francis  Newman,  Sir  Edward  Watkin,  and  others 
passed  away,  he  was  beginning  to  be  as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
expressed  it,  "  The  last  leaf  upon  the  tree." 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust. 

Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why ; 

He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die, 
And  Thou  hast  made  him,  Thou  art  just. 

— Manchester  City  News. 


THOMAS     READ     WILKINSON. 

IN    MEHORIAH. 
By  JOHN  MORTIMER. 

A  man  he  seemed  of  cheerful  yesterdays 

And  confident  to-morrows.  WORDSWORTH. 

Thomas  Read  Wilkinson  was  his  baptismal  name,  but  among 
his  friends  and  associates  one  rarely  heard  him  referred  to 
in  that  full-mouthed  rendering  of  it.  Scarcely  ever,  indeed, 
was  he  spoken  of  as  Thomas.  Tom  he  might  be  to  those  of 
his  home  circle,  but  never,  I  imagine,  outside  it.  Somehow, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  distinguished  politician  and  journalist  of 
our  time,  along  with  intimate  knowledge  there  had  come  a 
process  of  abbreviation  to  the  limits  of  the  prefixed  initials, 
and  as  "  T.R."  he  was  always  readily  recognisable.  Doubtless 
there  was  some  subtle  cause  for  this,  arising  out  of  his  peculiar 
personality;  but  anyhow,  this  differentiation  carried  with  it 
a  certain  distinction,  suggestive  at  least  of  a  friendly 
familiarity,  and,  it  might  be,  of  an  even  tenderer  regard. 

The  sight  of  a  flag  flying  at  half-mast  over  the  banking 
house  in  Mosley  Street,  with  which  he  had  been  so  long  and 
honourably  associated,  created  in  one's  mind  the  misgiving 
that  it  was  there  to  announce  that  our  friend  had  passed 
over  to  the  majority — for  with  advanced  age  there  had  been 
evidences  of  late  of  increasing  weakness.  When  the  sad 
suspicion  was  confirmed  it  brought  with  it  a  sense  of  loss,  and 
the  awakening  of  memories  extending  over  a  lengthened  series 
of  years.  It  was  at  a  very  remote  date,  and  in  that  smaller 
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structure  of  Corinthian  architecture  near  by,  in  the  same  street, 
where  "  tellers  "  have  given  place  to  tailors,  that  I  first  made 
his  acquaintance  in  his  capacity  of  chief  clerk  at  the  counter 
there.  Frequent  recourse  to  that  interesting  money-changing 
board  made  one  familiar  with  him  on  the  business  side,  in 
which  he  displayed  a  serious  gravity  both  becoming  and  im- 
pressive, but  a  goodly  number  of  years  had  to  elapse  before 
I  became  familiar  with  him  at  other  tables  where  intellectual 
currency  was  exchanged,  and  at  times,  perchance,  "  across  the 
walnuts  and  the  wine." 

In  recent  obituary  notices  the  story  of  his  business  life 
has  found  prominent  place,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell 
upon  it  here,  but  turning  over  the  pages  of  an  old  copy  of  the 
Bankers'  Magazine,  which  contains  some  biographical  notes, 
I  have  been  struck  with  one  or  two  passages  which  are  interesting 
as  presenting  him  to  us  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  of  his 
own  craft.  It  is  well  known  how,  from  junior  clerk,  he 
became  manager  of  his  bank,  to  the  great  development  of  its 
powers  and  its  fortunes;,  and  to  the  establishment  of  his  fame 
as  a  financier.  In  this  aspect  of  him,  after  some  references 
to  that  strenuousness  which  was  the  prevailing  note  of  his 
constitution,  we  are  told  that  "  Mr.  Wilkinson  is  a  model 
bank  manager,  inasmuch  as  he  is  all  things  to  all  men.  In 
temperament  as  well  as  intuition  he  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
most  opposite  sections  of  society  and  trade  in  Manchester. 
He  is  a  man  to  whom  even  the  Church  and  Stage  Guild  would 
probably  present  no  anomalies,  for  he  has  a  trick  of  forming 
a  link  of  union  between  mankind,  however  dissimilar  their 
objects  and  sympathies.  Every  bank  manager  has  experienced 
the  strange  difference  between  the  men  who  troop,  one  after 
the  other,  into  his  parlour — the  one  being  soft,  sleek,  or  sensi- 
tive; the  next  uproarious,  thick-skinned,  or  convivial;  the  third 
refined  in  his  rnind,  perhaps  priggish,  and  not  open  to  the 
ordinary  hail-fellow-well-met  phrases  of  the  man  of  the  world ; 
and  so  on." 

As  a  final  estimate  we  are  told  that  "  Mr.  Wilkinson  owes 
his  success  as  much  as  anything  to  the  many-sidedness  of  his 
mind,  but  he  has  never  allowed  his  sympathies  for  art  on  the 
one  side,  or  hobbies  of  various  kinds  on'  the  other,  to  obtain 
excessive  importance.  We  should  say  he  is  first  a  man  of 
business,  and  afterwards  a  cultivator  of  the  graces.  Probably 
if  he  had  been  born  into  the  artistic  or  literary  world  he 
would  have  been  artist  or  author  first  and  a  man  of  business 
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afterwards.  As  it  is,  he  is  a  thoroughly  good  bank  manager, 
and  a  man  whose  success  is  no  less  remarkable  than  are  the 
qualities  that  went  to  make  it."  All  which  goes  to  show  that 
though  a  practical,  level-headed  man  of  affairs,  it  could  be 
said  of  him,  in  Browning's  words,  that 

Chaffer  was  scarce  his  meat  and  drink, 
Nor  all  his  music — money-chink. 

It  is  more  than  five  and  twenty  years  since  I  first  came  to 
know  him  on  the  social  and  literary  sides,  and  the  occasion 
was  when  he  presented  himself  to  us  for  membership  of  the 
Literary  Club,  then  resident  at  the  Mitre  Hotel.  He  had  not 
long  been  made  manager  of  his  bank,  but  it  was  evident  that 
he  was  a  worthy  successor  there  to  his  literary  predecessors, 
Paul  Moon  James,  who,  like  Samuel  Rogers,  combined  banking 
with  the  gentler  pursuit  of  poetry,  and  of  William  Langton, 
in  kinship  also  with  those  "  fine  spirits  which  are  touched  to 
fine  issues,  and  who,  though  one  of  the  exactest  of  men,  could 
so  far  relax  as  to  sigh  his  soul  out  in  a  sonnet."  In  our  Club 
"  T.R."  found  himself  in  congenial  society,  and  remained  a 
member  of  it  to  the  end.  Of  his  literary  loves  there  met  with, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Edwin  Waugh  was  one  of  the 
dearest.  There  seemed  to  be  between  them  an  exceptionally 
strong  bond  of  affection.  On  one  occasion  when,  by  reason  of 
sickness,  our  friend  could  not  be  present  at  a  Christmas 
festival,  he  wrote  thus :  "  Dearest  Edwin,  I  understand,  is  to 
be  with  you.  Bless  his  dear  old  heart.  I  see  him  before  me, 
that  sturdy,  square-set  frame,  encased  in  garments  vast  and 
solid — which  no  doubt  stand  upright  of  themselves  at  night 
when  he  has  extricated  himself  from  them.  The  dear  old  boy 
generally  carries  a  section  of  pine  forest  as  a  walking  stick. 
I  can  hear  him  crooning  those  delightful  songs  with  which 
some  of  us  are  so  familiar."  At  one  of  these  Christmas 
festivals  we  had  "  T.R."  as  a  special  guest,  which  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  indulging  in  personal  reminiscences,  and  also  the 
chance  to  Edwin  Waugh  of  expressing  himself,  regarding  his 
friend,  in  these  terms :  "I  have  known  him  now  for  forty  years, 
and  I  must  say  that  as  time  has  flown  by  he  has  grown  more  and 
more  upon  my  affections.  It  is  not  alone  that  he  is  a  man  of 
clear  intellect  and  rare  business  ability;  it  is  not  alone  that 
he  is  a  man  of  kindly,  active,  and  wide  sympathies,  but  that 
it  is  the  frequent  habit  of  his  mind  to  soar  above  the  surround- 
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ing  show  of  things,  and  to  consider  himself  in  relation  to  the 
universal  scheme  as  one  small  part  in  '  being's  ceaseless  flow.'  " 

It  was  characteristic  of  him  in  his  love  of  literature  and  art 
that  he  should  be  attracted  to  the  best  that  lay  nearest  to  him ; 
so  it  came  about  that  among  local  artists  William  Hull  was 
one  of  his  favourites,  and  an  exhibition  of  his  pictures  which 
"  T.R."  contributed  to  our  Club  entertainments  is  one  of  the 
landmarks  in  its  history.  It  was  native  to  him  also  to  recog- 
nise sympathetically  the  existence  of  literary  or  artistic  tastes 
in  the  men  under  his  control.  Among  such  were  Cuthbert 
Evan  Tyrer,  "  Our  Scholar-Gipsy,"  the  author  of  "  Fifty 
Sonnets,"  and  the  more  widely  known  Randolph  Caldecott.  It 
is  worthy  to  note  that  under  the  strict  business  discipline  there 
obtaining  the  cultured  clerks  of  the  bank  were  among  the 
best.  When  William  Clough,  one  of  Caldecott's  fellow-clerks, 
contributed  to  the  Club  papers  one  dealing  with  the  life  and 
work  of  that  distinguished  artist,  "  T.R."  came  down  to  pay 
his  tribute  of  regard,  telling  us  then  that  "  he  could  speak  of 
Caldecott  as  a  clerk  in  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  and 
would  like  to  say  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  assiduous  of 
workers,  and  fulfilled  his  duties,  which  must  have  been 
drudgery  to  him,  most  faithfully.  He  had  vindicated  the 
truth  that  life  was  worth  living  to  the  man  who  passed  much 
of  it  in  working  at  drudgery.  He  was  glad  to  pay  his  tribute 
of  respect  to  such  a  man." 

The  fine  balance  of  our  friend's  mind  in  matters  of  commerce 
and  art  was  never  better  manifested  that  when  that  idealist, 
poet,  and  artist,  William  Morris,  came  down  to-  discourse  to 
us  on  "  Art,  Wealth,  and  Riches,"  giving  expression  therein  to 
some  hard  sayings,  after  the  Ruskin  manner,  on  the  evil  effects 
of  machinery  in  producing  art — degradation.  When  he  had 
finished,  up  rose  "  T.R.,"  valiant  and  eloquent,  in  defence  of 
Lancashire,  his  native  city,  and  the  existing  order  of  things. 
After  telling  us  that  there  was  not  present  any  more  ardent 
dreamer  than  himself,  he  went  on  to  say  that  "  the  bulk  of  men 
who  had  made  the  wealth  of  Lancashire  had  at  one  time  worked 
the  machines.  His  belief  was  that  as  much  intelligence,  and 
high  intelligence,  had  been  displayed  and  developed  during 
the  last  century  in  the  invention  and  application  of  machinery 
as  in  all  the  art  in  the  world,  and  it  had  done  more  for 
humanity." 

One  of  his  contributions  to  the  Club  Transactions  was  a 
paper  on  "  John  Cameron,"  another  local  literary  celebrity, 
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who  seemed  to  have  got  a  great  hold  upon  him,  sympathetically, 
and  as  a  study  in  human  nature  of  a  very  peculiar  and  note- 
worthy kind,  but  space  will  not  admit  of  further  enlargement 
in  this  direction,  neither  with  the  consideration  of  our  friend 
in  his  social  aspects.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  on  the 
occasion  of  some  celebrations  at  the  Rylands  Library,  and 
there  I  came  upon  him  seated  alone  in  one  of  the  alcoves,  look- 
ing out  from  his  armchair  upon  the  stream  of  visitors  passing 
by.  Very  venerable  did  he  look  with  his  long  silvery  beard ; 
his  face  was  placid  as  usual,  and  there  was  the  same  inquiring 
look  in  his  lustrous  glowing  eyes,  a  look  which  seemed  to  have 
become  more  accentuated  with  his  growing  deafness.  The  last 
impression  of  him  seated  there  will  be  an  abiding  memory,  for 
there  seemed  something  of  fitness  in  the  surroundings,  as  also 
will  those  lingering  tones  of  his  voice,  and  the  sense  of  the 
long,  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand,  which,  in  his  case,  was  an 
unmistakeable  evidence,  beyond  all  other  manifestations,  of 
the  existence  within  him  of  a  very  warm  and  kindly  heart. 


JAMES    GEORGE    DE    THIBALLIER    MANDLEY. 


We  regret  to  announce  the  sudden  death  of  Alderman  James 
G.  de  Thiballier  Mandley,  of  Salford,  which  occurred  at  Thrale 
Hall,  Streatham,  near  London,  where  he  had  gone  on  a  visit 
to  friends,  on  Sunday,  August  16th,  1903.  He  was  in  his  sixty- 
ninth  year,  and  leaves  a  wife  and  a  family  of  four  sons  and 
three  daughters. 

The  son  of  Mr.  George  Frederick  Mandley,  who  was  a  remark- 
able man  in  many  ways  and  a  Socialist  of  the  Robert  Owen 
school,  he  started  his  business  life  with  his  father,  a  shipper 
and  commission  merchant  in  Lloyd  Street,  Manchester.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-three  he  went  out  to  Mexico  on  behalf  of 
the  firm,  landing  at  Tampico  at  a  time  when  the  country  was 
on  the  eve  of  civil  strife.  Owing  to  the  continued  anarchy 
he  was  at  last  compelled  to  leave  the  country,  and  after  visiting 
the  principal  cities  of  North  America,  he  returned  to  England. 
In  1861  he  was  made  a  partner  in  his  father's  business,  and 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1863,  he  became  the  head  of  the 
firm.  Early  in  1873  he  visited  India,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  an  extensive  trade  between  his  firm  and  that  country. 

Mr.   Mandley   was  first  elected   a   councillor   for   Salford   in 
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1877,  when  he  was  returned  for  St.  John's  Ward,  Broughton; 
and  eighteen  years  later  he  was  made  an  alderman.  His 
principal  reason  for  entering  the  Council  was  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  apparent  ill-government  of  the  borough.  Subse- 
quent events  proved  that  his  declaration  was  justified.  By  a 
series  of  resolutions  he  tried  to  bring  about  an  investigation 
of  the  frequent  charges  which  were  made  in  the  borough  against 
the  administration  of  the  Corporation  Gas  Department.  He 
published  an  extensive  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  and  was  the 
means  of  sending  a  petition  to  Parliament,  signed  by  over 
fifty  thousand  ratepayers,  asking  for  a  Government  inquiry. 
That  petition  failed,  but  Mr.  Mandley  persisted  in  his  agita- 
tion, and  eventually  frauds  in  connection  with  the  department 
were  exposed.  In  other  ways  he  rendered  good  service  to  the 
borough.  He  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  scheme  for  the 
erection  of  the  Royal  Technical  Institute,  Peel  Park.  As 
Chairman  of  the  Museum,  Libraries,  and  Parks  Committee,  he 
strenuously  advocated  the  improvement  of  the  art  galleries 
at  Peel  Park,  and  it  was  largely  owing  to  his  advocacy  that 
the  Council  acquired  Buile  Hill  estate  as  a  public  park. 

Apart  from  his  active  participation  in  municipal  affairs, 
Mr.  Mandley's  predominatng  interest  was  centred  in  the 
pursuit  of  literature.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Manchester 
Literary  Club,  which  he  joined  in  1879,  and  a  not  infrequent 
attendant  at  its  meetings.  He  contributed  the  following  papers 
to  its  proceedings:  — 

1885.  "  On  Peter  Pindar  and  the  Best  of  Kings." 
1889.  "By    Bridle     Paths       in     Las    Tierras     Calientes. 
Incidents  of  Travel   in   Mexico." 

1893.  "Then  and  Now:   a  Mexican  Contrast." 

1894.  "  Cortez  and   Montezuma." 

The  best  of  these  essays  was  the  last-named.  It  was  intended 
to  show  that  Prescott's  well-known  work  on  the  "  Conquest  of 
Mexico,"  whilst  attractive  and  most  readable  as  a  romance, 
was  entirely  untrustworthy  and  misleading  as  history.  Mr. 
Mandley's  treatment  of  the  subject  was  masterly  and  con- 
vincing. His  paper  on  "  Peter  Pindar "  (Dr.  John  Wolcot) 
showed  his  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  Georgian 
era,  and  an  appreciative  critical  instinct.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  work  of  considerable  research,  published  in  1880,  on 
"  Woman  Outside  Christendom,"  an  exposition  of  the  influence 
exerted  by  Christianity  on  the  social  position  and  happiness 
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of  women ;  of  an  able  survey  of  "  Salford  Gas  Management " 
(1878),  and  a  small  "  History  of  Broughton,"  reprinted  from 
the  columns  of  this  journal.  But  the  piece  of  literary  work 
upon  which  he  prided  himself  most  was  the  last  he  was  destined 
to  complete,  his  transcription  and  editing  of  "  The  Portmote 
or  Court  Leet  Records  of  Salford,"  from  1597  to  1669,  which 
he  undertook  at  the  request  of  the  Council  of  the  Chetham 
Society,  and  which  formed  two  volumes  in  that  printing  club's 
series  of  publications.  It  was  a  difficult  undertaking  and 
entailed  an  arduous  application  extending  over  two  or  three 
years.  His  two  introductory  chapters,  admirably  written, 
embodied  the  results  of  much  research,  and  the  whole  (though 
not  a  work  likely  to  attract  the  "  general  reader  ")  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  scanty  history  of  older  Salford. 

A  tribute  to  his  public  services  was  given  by  the  Mayor  of 
Salford  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on  Wednesday.  He 
said :  "  Alderman  Mandley  was  a  man  whom  many  of  us  had 
long  since  learned  to  love.  We  have  known  him  as  a  stalwart ; 
as  a  man  who  could  not  be  pursuaded  to  flinch  one  hair's- 
breadth  from  the  course  that  he  considered  right.  Sometimes 
we  have  regretted  that  he  has  been  rough  in  debate.  He  hit 
hard,  but  never,  I  think,  unfairly,  and  no  man  was  freer 
from  the  spirit  of  revenge.  Our  late  friend  was  a  high-souled, 
warm-hearted,  manly  man.  Quick-witted,  sometimes  caustic- 
tongued,  he  was  always  brilliant.  He  has  unquestionably  left 
a  great  gap  in  o>ur  ranks,  and  his  place  will  be  found  hard  to 
fill. — Manchester  City  News. 


Rules. 


The  objects  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Club  are:  — 

1.  To  encourage  the  pursuit   of  Literature   and  Art;  to 

promote  research  in  the  several  departments  of 
intellectual  work;  and  to  further  the  interests  of 
Authors  and  Artists  in  Lancashire. 

2.  To   publish   from  time  to   time   works   illustrating   or 

elucidating  the  Art,  literature,  and  history  of  the 
county. 

3.  To     provide     a     place     of     meeting     where     persons 

interested  in  the  furtherance  of  these  objects  can 
associate  together. 

1. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Membership  of,  the  Club  shall  be  limited  to  authors, 
journalists,  men  of  letters,  painters,  sculptors,  architects, 
engravers,  musical  composers,  members  of  the  learned 
professions,  and  of  English  and  Foreign  Universities, 
librarians,  and  generally  persons  engaged  or  specially 
interested  in  literary  or  artistic  pursuits. 

The  Club  shall  consist  of  ordinary,  corresponding,  life,  and 
honorary  members.  The  nomination  of  a  candidate  for 
ordinary  and  corresponding  membership  must  be  entered  on 
the  nomination  sheet  and  signed  by  a  member,  who  shall  state 
the  qualifications  of  the  candidate.  (It  is  desirable  that  the 
nominee  should  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Club  before  the  ballot 
is  taken.)  Any  duly  elected  member  may  be  subsequently 
elected  by  the  Council  a  life  member  on  payment  of  £10  in 
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addition  to  the  entrance  fee.  It  shall  be  competent  for  the 
Council  to  submit  to  the  Club  for  election  as  a  corresponding 
member  any  person  having  the  necessary  qualification,  but 
being  resident  a  considerable  distance  from  the  City  of  Man- 
chester. Corresponding  members  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
a  copy  of  the  "  Papers,"  and  to  all  the  privileges  of  ordinary 
members  when  temporarily  in  Manchester.  All  nominations 
shall  be  posted  on  the  notice  board.  The  ballot  shall  be  taken 
by  the  Council  (acting  as  a  Ballot  Committee)  at  their  next 
ordinary  meeting.  A  majority  of  two-thirds  shall  be  requisite 
to  secure  election. 

Nominations  for  honorary  membership  shall  be  made  by 
three  subscribing  members,  and  entered  on  the  nomination 
sheet,  stating  the  grounds  of  the  nomination.  The  voting 
shall  take  place  in  the  same  manner  as  for  ordinary  and 
corresponding  members. 

Each  new  member  shall  have  his  election  notified  to  him  by 
the  Honorary  Secretary,  and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be 
furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the  Club,  and  be  required 
to  remit  to  the  Treasurer,  within  one  month,  his  entrance  fee 
and  subscription.  If  the  same  be  unpaid  one  month  after 
his  election,  his  name  may  be  struck  off  the  list  of  members, 
unless  he  can  justify  the  delay  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Council. 
No  new  member  (other  than  honorary)  shall  participate  in 
any  of  the  advantages  of  the  Club  until  he  has  paid  his 
entrance  fee  and  subscription. 

2. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

The  subscription  for  ordinary  members  shall  be  one  guinea, 
and  for  corresponding  members  half  a  guinea  per  annum, 
payable  in  advance  on  the  29th  September  in  each  year,  and 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer.  New  members,  ordinary  or 
corresponding,  shall  also  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  one  guinea. 
The  Council  shall  have  power  to  transfer  the  name  of  an 
ordinary  member  to  the  list  of  corresponding  members.  No 
member  whose  subscription  is  unpaid  on  the  1st  of  November 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  meeting. 

Any  member  may  resign  on  giving  one  month's  notice  to 
the  Honorary  Secretary  before  the  first  Monday  in  October, 
otherwise  he  shall  pay  his  subscription  for  the  following 
session.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  remove  the  name 
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of   any  member   whose   subscription   is   at  least  one  year   in 
arrear. 

All  arrears  may  be  sued  for  in  the  name  of  the  President, 
Treasurer,  or  Honorary  Secretary  for  the  time  being,  in  the 
Manchester  County  Court.  See  17  and  18  Vic.,  cap.  112, 
sec.  25. 

3. 

MEETINGS. 

The  ordinary  session  shall  begin  on  the  first  Monday  in 
October,  and  terminate  on  the  last  Monday  in  March,  unless 
the  Council  deem  it  desirable  to  hold  further  meetings  in 
April.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  during  the  vacation 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Council,  or  on  the  requisition  of  any 
six  members  duly  presented  to  the  Honorary  Secretary.  The 
Club,  during  the  ordinary  session,  shall  meet  on  each  Monday, 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  begin  its  proceedings  at 
7-15,  by  the  Secretary  reading  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
weekly  or  other  meeting;  after  which  the  time,  until  eight 
o'clock,  shall  be  occupied  by  the  reception  of  short  communica- 
tions and  notes  and  in  general  conversation.  At  eight  o'clock 
prompt  the  paper  or  other  business  of  the  evening  as  set  down 
in  the  syllabus  shall  be  proceeded  with.  The  subjects  under 
discussion  may  be  adjourned  from  time  to  time.  Each  mem- 
ber shall  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  a  friend  to  the 
meetings;  but  no  person  so  introduced  shall  take  part  in  the 
proceedings,  unless  invited  to  do  so  by  the  President,  to  whom 
the  visitor's  name  shall  be  communicated,  and  shall  also  be 
entered  in  the  Visitor's  Book,  with  the  name  of  the  member 
introducing  such  visitor.  The  President  shall  announce  to 
the  meeting  the  names  of  such  visitors  as  are  present. 

4. 

OFFICERS   AND    COUNCIL. 

The  affairs  of  the  Club  shall  be  conducted  by  a  Council,  to 
consist  of  a  President,  Vice-Presidents  (whose  names  shall  be 
submitted  by  the  Council  for  election  at  the  annual  meeting), 
a  Treasurer,  two  Librarians,  a  Secretary,  and  seven  members, 
who  shall  be  elected,  by  ballot  or  otherwise  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  session,  and  who  shall  hold  office  until  the  election  of 
the  Council  in  thei  following  year.  A  vacancy  may  be  filled 
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up  at  any  ordinary  meeting.  The  Council  shall  sit  each 
regular  meeting  night,  at  least  one  hour  before  the  assembling 
of  the  club.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  erase  the  name 
of  any  member  from  the  books  of  the  Club  on  due  cause  being 
shown. 

Two  Auditors  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Members  at  the 
ordinary  meeting  next  preceding  the  final  meeting  of  the 
session,  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts.  A  nomination 
paper  for  the  election  of  officers  shall  be  placed  on  the  table 
of  the  Club,  on  each  of  the  last  three  meetings  of  the  session 
prior  to  the  annual  business  meeting. 


5. 

DUTIES    OF    OFFICERS. 

The  duty  of  the  President  shall  be  to  preside  at  the  meetings 
of  the  Club,  and  to  maintain  order.  His  decision  in  all  ques- 
tions of  precedence  among  speakers,  and  on  all  disputes  which 
may  arise  during  the  meeting  shall  be  absolute.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  or  Vice-Presidents  it  shall  be  com- 
petent for  the  members  present  to  elect  a  chairman. 

The  Treasurer  shall  take  charge  of  all  monies  belonging  to 
the  Club,  pay  all  accounts  passed  by  the  Council  and  signed 
by  the  Chairman  for  the  time  being,  and  submit  his  accounts 
and  books  for  audit  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session. 

The  Auditors  shall  audit  the  accounts  of  the  year,  and  if 
correct,  sign  the  same,  and  present  them  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  session. 

The  Honorary  Librarians  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  books, 
MSS.,  and  scrap-books  belonging  to  the  Club.  They  shall  keep 
a  register  of  all  purchases  and  donations,  shall  acknowledge 
the  gifts  to  the  Club,  and  shall  present  a  report  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  library  to  the  yearly  business  meeting  at  the  end 
of  each  session. 

The  duties  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  shall  be  to  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  Council  and  Club,  to  enter  in  detail,  as  far 
as  practicable,  the  proceedings  at  each  meeting;  to  conduct 
the  correspondence,  file  all  letters  received,  and  convene  all 
meetings,  by  circular,  if  necessary.  He  shall  also  prepare 
and  present  to  the  Council  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  session  in 
each  year  a  report  of  the  year's  work,  and,  after  confirmation 
by  the  Council,  shall  read  the  same  to  the  members. 
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6. 

SECTIONS. 

Sections  for  the  pursuit  of  special  branches  of  literary  or 
artistic  work  may  at  any  time  be  formed  by  resolution  of  the 
Club.  The  Council  shall  be  empowered  to  frame  bye-laws 
necessary  for  the  government  of  any  such  section,  and  to 
arrange  for  its  representation  on  the  Council. 

7. 

SYLLABUS  AND  ANNUAL  VOLUME. 

The  syllabus  of  the  session  shall  be  prepared  in  two  sections — 
one  to  be  issued,  if  possible,  a  week  before  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  namely,  in  the  last  week  in  September,  and  the  other  at 
Christmas.  A  copy  of  each  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary 
to  every  member.  The  report  of  the  year,  together  with  the 
Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  Club,  shall  be  bound  up  at  the 
end  of  each  session,  and  a  copy  forwarded  to  every  member 
whose  subscription  has  been  paid.  A  list  of  officers  and 
members,  with  their  full  addresses,  and  the  Treasurer's  balance 
sheet  shall  be  appended  to  the  report. 

8. 

ALTERATION    OF    RULES. 

No  new  rule,  or  alteration  of  these  rules,  or  of  the  place  of 
meeting,  shall  be  made  without  a  special  meeting  of  the  Club 
being  convened  for  the  purpose,  of  which  seven  days'  notice  shall 
be  given. 
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ABBOTT,  John  R.,  Deane  Cottage,  Thornton-le-Fylde. 

ABBOTT,  T.  C.,  Netherley,  Langham  Road,  Bowdon. 

ALKER,  Rev.  John,  151,  Cheetham  Hill  Road,  Manchester. 

ALLEN,  Walter,  Manchester  Road,  Alder  ley  Edge. 

ANDREW,  J.  D.,  Lyme  View,  Davenport,  Stockport. 

ANGELL,  John,  F.C.S.,  6,  Beaconsfield,  Derby  Road,  Withington. 

ANGELOFF,  Joseph,  6,  Hall  Street,  Manchester. 

ATTKINS,  Edgar,  69,  Burton  Road,  Withington. 

Axox,  William  E.  A.,  6,  Cecil  Street,  Greenheys. 

BAGSHAW,  William,  18,  Douglas  Street,  Higher  Broughton. 

BAILEY,  Mark,  307,  Corn  Exchange  Buildings,  Manchester. 

BAILEY,  Sir  William  Henry,  Kt.,  Sale  Hall,  Cheshire. 

BALDWIN,  William,  Roselands,  Park  Road,  Timperley. 

BARBER,  Geo.,  108,  Eccles  Old  Road,  Pendleton. 

BARBER,  Reginald,  24,  Lome  Grove,  Fallowfield. 

BARKER,  John,  Stansfield  Hall,  Todmorden. 

BARLOW,  W.  H.,  18,  Marple  Avenue,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 

BEHRENS,  Gustav.,  J.P.,  36,  Princess  Street,  Manchester. 

BELL,  Geo.   H.,   16,   Circular  Road,  Withington. 

BELLAMY,  C.  H.,  F.R.G.S.,  7,  Rue  de  1'Epideme,  Tourcoing,  France. 

BENNIE,  Andrew,  District  Bank,  Manchester. 

BERRY,  James,  Mayfield,  Grimsargh,  Preston. 

BESWICK,  F.  A.,  Wilderley,  Priory  Road,  Bowdon. 

BLEASE,  William  Thomas,  76,  Broad  Street,  Pendleton. 

BLOMLEY,  Samuel,  Annfield,  Barlow  Moor  Road,   Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 

BONAVIA,  F.,  2,  Gordon  Place,  Circular  Road,  Withington. 
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BOWLAND,  John,  Friedhoff,  Wash  Lane,  Timperley. 

BOYS,  Ryder,  6,  John  Dalton  Street,  Manchester. 

BRADBURY,  S.,  Thornham  New  Road,  Castleton,  Lancashire. 

BRADLEY,  Francis  E.,  LL.D.,  2,  St.  James's  Square,  Manchester. 

BRADLEY,  Nathaniel,  10,  College  Road,  Whalley  Range. 

BRIERLEY,  James,  J.P.,  Fairfield,  near  Manchester. 

BROCKLEHURST,  John  Henry,  15,  King's  Drive,  Heaton  Moor,  Stockport. 

BRODERICK,  L.,  Wilmslow,  Cheshire. 

BROOKS,  S.  H.,  Slade  House,  Levenshulme. 

BUCKLEY,  W.  S.,  West  Clyne,  Stretford. 

BURDITT,  G.  F.,  Benita,  Parsonage  Road,  Heaton  Moor. 

BURGESS,  John,  Shaftesbury  House,  Cheadle  Hulme. 

BURGESS,  W.  V.,  Davenham,  Wythenshawe  Road,  Northenden. 

BUTTERWORTH,  Walter,  Lea  Hurst,  Bowdon. 

CALLISON,  R.  D.,  921,  Ashton  Old  Road,  Openshaw. 

CAMPBELL,  H.  E.,  Ducie  Buildings,  Bank  Street,  Manchester. 

CARTER,  A.  D.,  Rushford,  Levenshulme. 

CHATWOOD,  Samuel,  Bolton. 

CLAY,  Laurence,  1,  Woodlands,  Daisy  Bank  Road,  Victoria  Park. 

CLAYTON,  James,  1,  Caerleon  Villas,  Clifton  Road,  Prestwich. 

CLOUGH,  William,  Fair  Mead,  Legh  Road,  Knutsford. 

COCKS,  John,  Brookside,  Romiley. 

COLLIER,  W.  H.,  Holly  Bank,  Sale. 

COWARD,  James  M.,  42,  Great  Marlborough  Street,  London,  W. 

CRAIG,  John,  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank,  Mosley  Street,  Manchester. 

CRAVEN,  John  E.,  Todmorden. 

CREDLAND,  William  Robert,  Reference  Library,  King  Street,  Manchester. 

CROSLAND,  J.  F.  L.,  M.Inst.M.E.,  Belcombe,  Hale,  Cheshire. 

DALE,  Fredk.  H.,  Forsyth  Bros.,  Deansgate,  Manchester. 
DARLING,  William  H.,  F.C.S.,  126,  Oxford  Road,  Manchester. 
DAVIES,  John,  Minavon,  St.  Alban's  Road,  St.  Annes-on-the-Sea. 
DERBY,  Thomas,  31,  Mary  Street,  Harpurhey. 
DINSMORE,  William,  16,  Chestnut  Street,  Hightown. 
DIXON,  Robert,  South  Bank,  Timperley,  Cheshire. 
DUMVILLE,  Nathaniel,  119,  Elizabeth  Street,  Cheetham. 
DUXBURY,  John,  Stockport  Road,  Longsight. 

EDGAR,  John  0.,  52,  Clyde  Road,  Didsbury. 

EDMESTON,  Alfred,  Tollcross,  St.  Annes-on-Sea. 

EDMONDS,  Daniel,  7,  Studley  Terrace,  Moss  Lane  East,  Moss  Side. 
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FARADAY,  F.  J.,  Ramsay  Lodge,  Levenshulme. 

FIDDES,  Eobt.,  2,  Gordon  Place,  Circular  Road,  Withington. 

FLETCHER,  Ernest,  Birchville,  Edgeley  Road,  Stockport. 

FOARD,  James  T.,  21,  Lancaster  Road,  Birkdale,  Southport. 

Fox,  Rev.  A.  W.,  M.A:,  Fielden  Hotel,  Todmorden. 

FRASER,    J.    Drummond,    London    and    Midland    Bank,    King    Street, 

Manchester. 

FULLERTON,  Hugh,  Brackenhoe,  Clarendon  Road,  Sale. 
FUNDUKLIAX,  K.,  106,  Portland  Street,  Manchester. 

GADD,  George  F.,  Rushbrook,  Bamford  Road,  Didsbury. 

GANNON,  Henry,  Hesketh  Avenue,  Barlow  Moor  Road,  Didsbury. 

GARTSIDE,  Jas.,  2,  Parkfield  Street,  Moss  Lane  East. 

GASKIN,  John,  47,  Elizabeth  Street,  Cheetham. 

GIBBS,  T.  Binney,  Burnside,  Chapel-en-le-Frith. 

GIBSON,  Robert,  Montague  House,  Old  Trafford. 

GINGER,  Geo.,  35,  Richmond  Grove  East,  Longsight. 

GLEAVE,  J.  J.,  31,  Withington  Road,  Whalley  Range. 

GOODACRE,  J.  A.,  Station  Road,  Marple. 

GORDON,  Rev.  Alex.,  15,  York  Place,  Oxford  Road,  Manchester. 

GRANTHAM,  John,  Rothsay  Place,  Old  Trafford. 

GRAY,  George  William,  Darena,  Wellington  Road,  Bournemouth. 

GREGORY,  Joseph,  Whalley  Cottage,  Whalley  Range. 

GRESHAM,  Jas.,  Oak  Bank,  Stretford. 

GROVES,  J.  G.,  M.P.,  Oldfield  Hall,  Altrincham. 

GRUNDY,  George,  22,  Steven  Street,  Stretford. 

GRUNDY,  John,  2,  Westfield,  Steven  Street,  Stretford. 

GRTTNDY,  T.  C.,  6,  Mount  Broughton,  Higher  Broughton. 

GUPPY,  Henry,  57,  Parsonage  Road,  Withington. 

HADFIELD,  Edward,  Barr  Hill,  Bolton  Road,  Pendleton. 

HALL,  John,  Chorley  New  Road,  Bolton. 

HALL,  Oscar  S.,  Park  Cottage,  Bury. 

HALL,  Thos.,  Pendeen,  Grove  Avenue,  Wilmslow. 

HALL,  Rev.  W.  C.,  M.  A.,  27,  Richmond  Street,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

HARVEY,  William,  Fair  Lawn,  Bury. 

HEAP,  Wm.,  135,  London  Road,  Manchester. 

HEIGHWAY,  Thomas,  Beechmount,  Marple,  Cheshire. 

HEYWOOD,  Abel,  Oldham  Street,  Manchester. 

HIGENBOTTAM,  George,  117,  Elizabeth  Street,  Cheetham. 

HILL,  J.  Harrison,  116,  Abbey  Road,  London,  N.W. 

HINMERS,  Edward,  Glenswood,  Ashley  Road,  Hale,  Cheshire. 

HOBBINS,  J.  H.,  7,  Victoria  Arcade,  St.  Mary's  Gate,  Manchester. 
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HOBSON,  T.  Arthur  S.,  The  Paddock,  Ashton-on-Mersey. 

HODGE,  James,  84,  Lloyd  Street,  Greenheys. 

HOLLINS,  J.  G.,  5,  Teviot  Street,  Longsight. 

HOOKE,  Richard,  M.A.,  Kersal  Dale,  Higher  Broughton. 

HORSFALL,  T.  C.,  J.P.,  Swanscoe  Park,  Macclesfield. 

HOWARTH,  Thos.,  Fairfield,  Manchester. 

HOWORTH,  Sir  Henry  H.,  F.S.A.,  30,  Collingham  Place,  Cromwell  1 

London,  S.W. 

HUGHES,  Joseph  D.,  299,  Great  Clowes  Street,  Higher  Broughton. 
HUGHES,  T.  Cann,  M.A.,  Town  Hall,  Lancaster. 

HULME,  Edward,  jun.,  Hilton  House,  Moorfield  Road,  West  Didsbury. 
HUMPHREYS,  Arthur,  28,  Richmond  Grove,  Longsight. 
HURST,  Joseph,  Kingswood,  Fairfield. 
HUTTON,  Alfred,  Woodbine  Cottage,  Bourne  Street,  Wilmslow. 

INGHAM,  Wm.,  Lyndhurst,  St.  Mary's  Road,  Moston. 
IRELAND,  Edward,  25,  Lower  Mosley  Street,  Manchester. 

JACOBY,  Gustav.,  110,  Eccles  Old  Road,  Pendleton. 
JARRETT,  Albert,  Barlow  Moor  Road,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 
JOHNSON,  Fred.,  382,  Dickenson  Road,  Longsight. 
JOHNSON,  W.  Noel,  1,  Warwick  Road,  Hale,  Cheshire. 
JONES,  William,  J.P.,  Nassau  House,  Eccles. 

KAY,  Thos.,  J.P.,  Moorfield,  Stockport, 

KENDALL,  John,  Sale,  Cheshire. 

KNOWLES,  William,  Alderdale  Lodge,  Droylsden. 

LANCASHIRE,  George  S.,  33,  Church  Street,  Harpurhey. 
LANGTON,  David  H.,  Morningside,  Irlam  Road,  Flixton. 
LEA,  A.  W.  W.,  M.D.,  246,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester. 
LEA,  John,  Lily  Bank,  Hereford  Road,  Sale. 
LEDWARD,  H.  D.,  Earlscliffe,  Devisdale,  Altrincham. 
LEECH,  Arthur  L.,  44,  William  Street,  Cheetham  Hill. 
LINGS,  G.  S.,  Apsley  House,  Fallowfield. 
LONGDEN,  A.  W.,  Linwood,  Marple. 
LOWE,  James,  Addison  Grange>  Sale,  Cheshire. 

McBuRNiE,  John  M.,  Laggan,  Catterick  Road,  Didsbury. 

MCCORMICK,  Thos.  H.,  Elmswood,  Liverpool  Road,  Birkdale,  Southport. 

MACLAREN,  R.  D.,  69,  George  Street,  Manchester. 

MANDLEBERG,  G.  C.,  Carlton  House,  Broom  Lane,  Higher  Broughtcn. 

MARRIOTT,  Ernest,  Edale,  Barker's  Lane,  Ashton-on-Mersey. 

MARSHALL,  Samuel  C.,  15,  Talbot  Street,  Ladybarn,  Withington. 
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MASSEY,  Samuel,  352,  Moss  Lane  East,  Moss  Side. 
MATHER,  J.  Marshall,  Elizabeth  Street,  Cheetham. 
MERCER,  Edmund,  Corn  Exchange  Buildings,  Manchester. 
MERCHANT,  Rev.  G.  L.,  B.A.,  Clergy  House,  Bury. 
METCALF,  Wm.  Day,  95,  Lloyd  Street,  Greenheys. 
MILNER,   George,  J.P.,   Elmscot,   Timperley. 
MIXTOX,  E.  E.,  District  Bank,  Bury. 
MONKHOTJSE,  A.  N.,  Disley,  Cheshire. 
MORTIMER,  John,  96,  Lloyd  Street,  Greenheys. 
MOSTYN,  Tom,  The  Studio,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 
MUNN,  W.  W.,  Ashfield,  Spring  Road,  Peel  Causeway. 

NEEDHAM,  C.  T.,  B.A.,  Melrose,  Warwick  Drive,  Hale,  Cheshire. 
NEEDHAM,  Thomas  Ashby,  B.A.,  Ashley  Lane,  Moston. 
NEILD,  Charles,  19,  Chapel  Walks,  Manchester. 
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Lakeland.     141 
Our  Fortieth  Session.     By  B.  A. 

Redfern.     439 

Piers       Plowman.         By       W. 

Butterworth.     278 
Poem :     Bereaved.      By    W.    R. 

Credland.     230 
Poem :     Cricket    Lullaby.       By 

Wm.  Bagshaw.  365 
Poem  :  Long  Jake  of  the  "  Betsy 

Ann."  By  W.  V.  Burgess.   378 
Poem :    Stanzas  for  Music.     By 

Geo.  Milner.     168 
Poems  of  John  Clare.     By  J.  H. 

Swann.     491 
Poems:      Quatrains.        By     F. 

Smith.     102 
Poems.     See  also  Song,  Sonnet, 

Verses. 
Poet,  Minor,  Mild  Plea  for.     By 

W.  Bagshaw.     488 
Poetry,  Minor,  Few  Words  on. 

By 'Mark  Bailey.     526 


Pratt      (Tinsley)       Ballad      of 

Captain  Meg.     465 
Pratt    (T.)       In    the    Kingsley 

Country.     42 
Pratt  (Tinsley)  Modern  Drama. 

507. 
Pratt   (Tinsley)       Roadmender. 

452 
Pratt    (Tinsley)     Superlatives : 

Verses.     473 
Pratt      (Tinsley)        Wandering 

Willie:   a  Child's  Song.     295 

Quatrains.     By  F.  Smith.     102 

Redfern  (B.  A.)  Modern  Drama. 

510 
Redfern  (B.  A.)     Our  Fortieth 

Session :  Verses.     439 
Redfern  (B.  A.)     Sonnet.     472 
Redfern  (B.  A.)     "  Waits  "  that 

Failed.     482 
Review  Night.     478 
Richardson      (J.      J.)       Pastor 

Moritz's  Visit  to  England  in 

1782.     407 
Roadmender.    By  Tinsley  Pratt. 

452. 
Robinson  (Benjamin)  Memorial 

Notice.     559 
Rules.     575 

Sally  Radcliffe:  Verses.     By  J. 

Brierley.     474 
Scarron  (Paul)  Notice  of.     By 

Ed.  Mercer.     18 
Shakespeare's  Dark  Period.    By 

J.  C.  Walters.     505 
Shaw  (J.  B.)  Notice  of.    By  Win. 

Bagshaw.      115 
Shone  (G.)    Knights  and  Dames 

of  the  Morte  d'Arthur.     380 
Shrewsbury,  Excursion  to.    430 
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Smith   (F.)      Letters  of    R.    L. 

Stevenson.     297 
Smith   (F.)     Quatrains.     102. 
Society,     Modern.       By     John 

Angell.     490 
Song :  Come,  Bring  in  the  Yule 

Log.    By  J.  H.  Hobbins.    469 
Song:  The  Barrow-Knight.    By 

T.  Kay.     447 
Song  to  the  Wind.     By  L.  Clay. 

180 
Song:    Wandering  Willie.     By 

Tinsley  Pratt.     295 
Sonnet,   By  B.  A.  Redfern.   472 
Sonnet.     By  H.  Stannus.     160 
Stannus      (H.)        Evening      at 

Abydos:   Sonnet.     160 
Slanzas    for    Music.       By    Geo. 

Milner.     168 
Stevenson  (R.  L.)  Letters  of.   By 

F.  Smith.     297 
Superlatives :  Verses.  By  Tinsley 

Pratt.     473 

Swann  (J.  H.)    From  the  Four- 
penny  Box.     445 
Swann  (J.  H.)     Poems  of  John 

Clara     491 

Treasurer's  Statement.     429 
Tyrer  (C.   E.)  Letter  on.       By 
J.  B.  Oldham.     442 

Uriconium,  Excursion  to.      By 
R.  Falkner.     430 


Verses:  Ballad  of  Captain  Meg. 

By  Tinsley  Pratt.     465. 
Verses:   Christmas  Toast.       By 

W.  R.  Credland.     467 
Verses :  Claughton  Church  Bells. 

By  J.  E.  Craven.     458 
Verses:    Closing  Conversazione. 

By  W.  Bagshaw.     551 
Verses:    Our   Fortieth   Session. 

By.  B.  A.  Redfern.     439 
Verses:   Sally  Radcliffe.     By  J. 

Brierley.     474 
Verses:  Superlatives.  By  Tinsley 

Pratt.     473 
Village      Characteristics.        By 

W.  V.  Burgess.     105 

Waits  that  Failed.     By   B.   A. 

Redfern.     482 
Walters    (J.    C.)    Shakespeare's 

Dark  Period.     505 
Wandering    Willie:     a    Child's 

Song.    By  Tinsley  Pratt,    295 
Whitehead  (W.)     Milton's  Latin 

Poems.     208 
Wilcock  (J.)     Ideals  and  Fads. 

84 
Wilkinson  (T.  R.)  In  Memoriam. 

By  John  Mortimer.     568 
Wilkinson     (T.     R.)     Memorial 

Notice.     559 
Women  of  the  Early  Dramatists. 

By  J.  H.  Bobbins.     93 
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